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PREFACE 


\ Caicuwa^OQ H|tertal8 foF the History of British India 

"History must from time to time be rewritten, not because many new facts have been discovered, 
but because new aspects come into view, because the participant in the progress of an age is led 
to standpoints from which the past can be regarded and judged in a novel manner."~<Goethe. 

"History, so far, has been the most immoral and perverting branch oP literature. It exalts greed 
and wholesale murder, when greedy and murderous lusts are satisfied in the names of nations. 
Fraud is taken as evidence of clever diplomacy. Vhat is counted immoral down below is held 
admirable in Courts and on Thrones."— M. Herve. 

"History is not mainly a science which proceeds by analysis ; it is the attempt to collect and 
arrange in a living picture an enormous mass of details. Too rigid definitions, like lines which arc 
too hard and marked, spoil the total effect." 

“Merz's History of European Thought in the Nineteenth Century, Vol. I, p. 5. 

"I have learnt that in mathematics we have to rely on genius, in physics on c'^periment, in law, 
human and divine, on authority, IN HlSTOPy, ON TESTIMONy."— Leibnitz. 

"'^e must try to separate fiction from falsification, and strain our gaze so as to recognise the 
lineaments of truth liberated fro.m those retouchings. The removal of the fabulous, the destruction 

of what is deceiving, may satisfy the critic j he only desires to expose a deceptive story The 

historian, however, requires something positive ; he must discover at least some probable connection 
and put a more plausible narrative in the place of that which he has had to sacrifice to his 
conviction."— Niebuhr. 

A good historian should consult authors who have spoken of events, the archives 
in which unpublished documents arc found, newspapers, private letters, memoirs and 
even tradition. He has to gather probablitics from every source and then compare these 
probabilities, and weigh and discuss them before deciding. Unfortunately, India does 
not possess a reliable history of her past or even of modern times. It is not necessary 
to refer to the period of remote antiquity. During the British period of her existence, 
India has not produced any one who would take the trouble of writing a true history 
of her past and present,* To expect a true and reliable history of India from the 
natives of England is almost an impossibility.f This is not to be wondered at. "Politics 
and history," wrote the learned Professor Sir J. A. Seeley, "arc only different aspects of 

• Regarding the want of a proper history of Ireland, Lccky writes : 

"That proportion of the natio.nal talent and scholarship which ought in every country to be 

devoted to elucidating the national history, has in Ireland not been so employed Irish history 

is shamefully chaotic, undigested, and unelaboratcd and it presents in this respect a most humiliat- 
ing contrast to the history of Scotland. The explanation is very obvious. For a long period the 
classes who possessed almost a monopoly of education and wealth, regarded themselves as a 

garrison in a foreign and a conquered country The highest literary talent was accordingly 

diverted to other channels, and Irish history has passed to a lamentable extent into the hands of 
religious polemics, of dishonest partisans, and of half-educated and uncritical enthusiasts." 

— Lecky's History of England, second edition, Vol. II, (1879), page 283. 

t "Each nation, in the main, writes its own history best ; it best knows its own land, its own 
institutions, the relative importance of its own events, the characters of its own great men. But 
each nation has its peculiarities of view, its prejudicei^ its self-love, which require to be corrected 
by the impartial or even hostile view of others." 

— Goldwin Smith's Lectures on the Study of History, 2nd edition, pp. 37-38. 

"History cannot furnish its own inductive law. An induction, to be sound, must take in, actually 
or virtually, all the facts before heh >5^'hat is past she knows in part » what is to come she knows 
not, and can never know. The scroll from which she reads is but half unrolled ; and what the other 
half contains, what even the next line contains, no one has yet been able to foretell."— Ibid., p. 56 . 

"If all mankind were one State, with one set of customs, one literature, one code of laws, and 
this State became corrupted, what remedy, what redemption would there be ? None but a convulsion 
which would rend the frame of society to pieces, and deeply injure the moral life which society 
is designed to guard. Not only so, but the very idea of political improvement miglit be lost^ and 
aH the world might become more dead than China. Nations redeem each other. They pr^rve 
for each other principles, truths, hopes, aspirations, which, committed to the keeping of one nation 
only, might, as frailty and error are conditions of man's being, become extinct for ever. They not 
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the same study,"* The habits of thought of the natives of England have been 
mainly formed by political life. Hence the observations of Lccky are exactly to the 
point. In his work on Rationalism in Europe, Lecky writes : 

"The object of the poHtic'wn is expediency A disinterested love of truth can hardly co-extst with 

a strona political spirit. In all countries where the habits of thought have beep mainly formed by 
political life, we may discover a disposition to make expediency the test of truths'' 

The histories of India written by Englishmen arc onc-sided and not reliable. It 
could not have been otherwise. Fo*-, a true historian should be a philosopher, which 
the English arc not. 

'The object," writes Lccky, "of the philosopher is truth; Nothing can be 

more fatal in politics than a preponderance of the philosophical spirit It is probable 

that the capacity for pursuing abstract truth for its own sake, which has given German 
thinkers so great an ascendancy m Europe, is in no slight degree to be attributed to 
the political fanouor of their nation." 

If the English were to turn philosophers, then the political languor of their nation 
would set in. Even their greatest philosopher, Herbert Spencer, whom John Stuart 
Mill styled "the boldest thinker that English speculation has yet produced," was not 
free from the bias of political spirit. This has been proved to demonstration by the 
late American socialist writer, Henry George, in his work, named "A perplexed 
philosopher." It is not politically expedient and it is not to their interest that 
Englishmen should write a true account of the history of India. It is unfortunate also 
that Indians have not written any complete history of their country. 

English authors have spread erroneous views of Indian history, have told their talc 
very prettily, and in a way which pleases the taste of their countrymen and country- 
women, and that class of readers have accepted it, true or false. It is, therefore, that 
Indian authors have an uphill fight to wage, for they have to champion truth against 
falsehood. 

But the diflficultics of the Indian historian of the British period arc much increased 
by the fact that most of the political events and transactions of that period have been 
described by Englishmen. ^\t has become almost a proverb," writes Freeman, 

-^''that no two eye- witnesses describe the same event in exactly the same way." f 

A very little thought will bring any of you to see that absolute certainty is unattainable 

by the very best historical evidence. Be the witness who he may, there is always the possibility 

both of error and of falsehood The geologist may err in interpreting the witness of the 

rocks » but the rocks themselves can neither err nor lie. Now, not only may the historian err in 


only raise each other again when fallen, they save each other from falling. They support each 
other's steps by sympathy and example , they moderate each other's excesses and extravagances and 
keep them short of the fatal point by the mutual action of opinion, when the actiori of opinion is 
not shut out by despotic folly." Ibid., p. 71. 

''History is a series of struggles to elevate the character of humanity in all its aspects, religious 
intellectual, social, political, rising sometimei to an agony of aspiration and exertion, and frequentiv 
followed by lassitude and relapse, as great moral efforts are in the case of individual men. Those 
who espouse the theory of necessary developments as the key to history are driven to strance 
consequences. Ibid., p. 95. ^ 


• professor Goldwin Smith, as quoted by Freeman, also considered "history but past politics 
and that politics are but present history." Freeman's Methods of Historical Study, page 8. ' 

Hence the people reared on politics very often make ''history the prostitute of politics." 


t EyE WITNESSES NOT ALWAyS TRUSTWORTHy. 

"My faith in historical narrative, founded in anything else than personal observation, has been 
greatly shaken by the numerous instances in which, during the present campaigns, anecdotes ap- 
parently trustworthy, have subsequently appeared untrue. The information I collected, \o add to 
my ow/i observation of the events just narrated, did not always bear sifting and several particulars 
were given me by eye-witnesses, who had the best opportunities of watching the course of events 
which an examination of the ground convinced me were erroneous. In these moments of intense 
* 1 , the imagination has undue sway, and gaps are filled up by suppositions 

adoptj^ merdy for their plausibility and convenience, till it is difficult to separate fact from Sn 
and the whole assumes the coherent and circumstantial air of perfect truth.. . ." ncnon, 

-^From Hamley s Campaign of Sebastopol, 1855. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 


SITUATION OF AFFAIRS, AND CONSPIRACIES AND 
INTRIGUES AGAINST HOLKAR. 

It has already been said that Monson s retreat placed the British in the most 
critical and awhward position possible. Referring to this Sftreat, General N/ellesley 
wrote "I tremble at the political consequences of that eveal.%The Commander-in-Chief 
was ordered to take the field in person so thu tb En|Hh mifht have an early 
opportunity of wiping away tb disgrace which ‘ ther i>»d MM. Tb Governor- 
General at the same time ordered his brother Ganerai VelM|i||riirho was at that 
time in Calcutta, to immediately return to tb 1)eccan and to ' ^ume the political 
and military command of the affairs tbre. General VeHeatey left Calcutta in the 
bginning of Octobr, 1804. 

It is necessary here to relate in detail the critical position of tb English in India 
at this period. 

General Lake, as said so often before, boasted of a 'secret manner' of managing 
affairs. His secret manner consisted in bribing and corrupting officers and men in the 
employ of Sindhia and intriguing with them against their master. His successes in 
Northern India were to be accounted for in this manner of carrying on intrigues. He 
fed the minds of men with smooth, specious and false promises. But when the Doab, 
that is, that portion of Hindustan which lies between the rivers Jumna and Ganges, 
passed into the hands of the British, the* inhabitants were quite undeceived. They 
found that they had changed King Log for King Stork. The unsympathetic British 
under the authority and guidance of Lake committed all sorts of atrocities and 
excesses upon the non-Christian population of the Doab. Lake, as said in another 
place, showed himself as a vile monster when Commander-in-Chief in Ireland. He does 
not seem to bve much changed his nature in India. But, what specially inspired the 
people of the Doab with hatred against the British was the indulgence of the 
latter in killing that inoffensjve and useful animal, the cow. The great Akbar, than 
wbm no other non-Hindu ruler of India better understood the feelings and prejudices 
of tb Hindus, with his far-seeing statesmanship prohibited the Muhammadans from 
killing cows within his dominions. Even the latter-day effeminate and degenerate 
Mughal rulers, who by their misconduct and the fe-imposition of that iniquitous poll-tax 
on tb Hindus known as the J&tia, precipitated the downfall of the Muhammadan rule 
in India, tried to conciliate the feelings of tb Hindus by refraining from killing the 
cow. For nearly 300 years or more, no cow had been killed in Hindustan for the 
sake of bef. But imagine the feelings of tb Hindus when they found the British 
polluting their sacred city of Muttra by killing the cow,— an animal held in reverence 
by tbm and which had not been killed tbre by any bef-eater within the memory 
of tb oldest men living. Their feelings were outraged and tby naturally looked to 
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the independent princes of India to deliver them from the bondage of the 
English. 

Monson, smarting under the disgrace and humiliation inflicted on him by Holkar, 
discovered a correspondence that had been going on between Holkar and the Raja of 
Bharatpur. Bharatpur is a small principality in Bundelcund and its Raja was a Jat 
prince. The Jats had asserted their independence and founded the principality of 
Bharatpur during the days of the decline and downfall of the Miighals in India. The 
founder of the principality was Raja Surajmal. 

Bharatpur was one of those states with which the British entered into an alliance 
in 1803 when they were going to war with Sindhia and the Raja of Befar. The 
Jat prince Raja Ranjit Singh was the ruler of Bharatpur at this time. He was not a 
statesman. Had he been so, he would not have been so easily prevailed upon by 
the English to conclude an alliance with them and help them against Sindhia and the 
Raja of Berar. He does not even appear to have been an intelligent or energetic 
piince. This has been borne tcstimoncy to by Lake himself. \^'riting to the Marquess 
\f^clleslcy from Cawnpur on the 1 3th August, 1804, General Lake said : 

From the meeting I had with Rajah Runject Singh m Camp, and from common report, I am 
inclined to believe that his character is by no means of that daring stamp as to induce him readily 
to pursue measures so fraught with danger to himself as his present conduct would appear to 
indicate. His son, Kocr Rundhere Singh, who was also in my Camp, is of a character equally 
indolent and devoid of ability."' 

A question here naturally arises whether the Raja of Bharatpur had been carrying 
on correspondence with Holkar to subvert the lately established power of the British. 
In the published Despatches of the Marquess \^^cllcsley or of the Duke of \/elIington, 
there is nothing to show, much less to prove that the Raja of Bharatpur was carrying 
on any secret correspondence with Holkar detrimental to the English in India. Even 
the Marquess Wellesley docs not seem to have been convinced of the so-called 
treachery of the Raja of Bharatpur; for writing a letter marked 'Private^ to Lake, so 
late as November, 26, 1804, the Governor-General observed 

you will also, I trust, proceed agaist the Rajah of Bhurtpore, if fiis trcacher:^ should be proved/' 

Fiom the words put in italics it is evident that the Governor-General did not think 
that the Raja of Bharatpur had hostile designs against the English.* 


In reply to General Lake's letter of the I3th August, 1804, the Marquess Wellesley wrote 
on the 22nd August, 1804 : 


"TTrt documents transmitted with your Excellency's despatch afford ample proof of the existence 
of a traitorous design to engage the power of Jeswant Rao Holkar in the prosecution of purposes 
inimical to the British interests in Hindustan. 




letters 


am how«w disposed to believe Rajah Rui^cet Singh, Rajah of Bhurtpore, and f 
Koer Rundhere Sing, although deeply impUcated in the existing design by their intercepted 
a^ coinmunications, are rather to be considered as the instruments of their respective servants and 
adherents, than as principal contrivers of this nefarious project. 

"The project has probably originated among the desperate character and it appears 

reasonable to presume, that the intrigues and hiachinations of those abandoned adventurers have involved 
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Besides the Raja of Bharatpur was under obligations to them. On the 1 3th August, 
1804, Lake wrote to the Marquess \/ellcsley: 

"It may be proper to remark, that this treacherous correspondence appears to have commenced 
soon after Raja Runfeet Sing had entered into a treaty with the British Government, * by which he 
was permanently released from the tribute formerly paid by him to the Mahrattas, and was carried 
on at a time when he was receiving the most undoubted proof of the friendship and favor of^ the 
British Government, by my having granted to him Sunuds, subject to your Excellency's confirmation; 
for countries of the^ annual revenue of about four lacs of rupees, which were contiguous to his 
former possessions, and not included as the line proposed by your Lordship as the boundary of 
the British possession. 

Lake presumed treachery on the part of the Raja of Bharatpur, but in the intercepted 
correspondence there is nothing to implicate that prince. He forwarded the intercepted 
correspondence to the Governor-General. That the Marquess Wellesley also did not 
consider the Raja treacherous will be evident from the extracts of his letter to Lake, 
wc have already given above. But the fact of the Raja having given shelter to the 
fugitive Holkar and his shattered forces beneath the walls of Deeg has been urged as 
a pretext to consider him as hostilely inclined to the English. In our opinion, the fact 
of the Jat prince Ranjit Singh not denying an asylum to Holkar while in extremis 
shows his magnanimity and brings out in bold relief the strong character of the 
Hindus noted for their high ideal of hospitality, '^hen Holkar, defeated and pursued 
by the English, turned his steps towards Bharatpur, Raja Ranjit Singh had every thing 
to lose and nothing to gain by giving an asylum to jeswant Rao. Of course, the 
law of hospitality, as utklevstood amongst tde Asiatics in geneml and Hindus in 
parliciilat, is a thing quite unknown amongst the Christians and natives of the 
Western countries. Hence, it is difficult for them- to understand the motive of the 
Raja of Bharatpur to afford refuge to Holkar, who had been defeated and was being 
pursued by the English. 

The hostile intentions of the Raja of Bharatpur against the English not being 
proved, it is necessary to explain the attitude of persecution which the latter adopted 
towards him. The time at which the British tried to open their campaign of persecution 
of the Raja of Bharatpur should be very particularly noted. It was the time when Holkar 
had inflicted humiliation and , disaster on them. So it appers to us that the real cause 
of the intended campaign against the Raja of Bharatpur consisted in the defeat which the 
English had suffered from Holkar. It was considered politically expedient to show that they 
could beat some one, and so they determined to beat the Raja of Bharatpur, for that prince 


the Rajah of Bhtirtpore and his son in a design evidently contrary to their interests, and of which 
the success could not prove advantageous to any other class of persons than the mean, profligate, 
and indigent contrivers of the original plot.'' 

The Governor-General seems to have taken a just view of the whole affair. But those 'aban- 
doned adventurers' were mostly men who owed allegiance to the English. In fact, it was 
the inhabitants of the territories then lately acquired by the British who had become quite 
disgusted with their new masters and therefore were 'plotting' with the Raja of Bharatpur and 
his son. 
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was not expected to make any firm stand against the English^ as on the ISth August, 
1804, Lake wrote to the Governor-General that 

*thc power or resources of Ra|i Raniect Sing cannot reasonably give any cause of alarm for the 
result, should it be deemed expedient to punish his treacherous conduct/' 

V-ho were those who smelt .hostile designs on the part of the Raja of Bharatpur 
against the English? It was Lake, the Commander-In-Chief, and his worthy protege, 
Monsoni regarding them, the fact should be borne In mind that they had been smarting 
under the humiliation consequent on their late disasters. Dating his letter from Cawnpur, 
ISth August, 1804, Lake wrote to the Marquess Vellesley: 

^Having for some time past had reason to believe that a correspondence very inimical to the 
British interests existed between Ra]a Runieet Singh, the Raja of Bhurtpore, and Jeswunt Rao Holkar, 

I directed your Excellency's agent to inform Mr. Thomas Mercer, who is in charge of the police of 
the city of Muttrah, of my suspicions i and to desire that he would use the means which his vicinity 
to Bhurtpore and the Superintendents of the Police of Muttrah might afford him to discover the 
channel of this correspondence. 

*Mr. Mercer, accordingly, having been informed by the people whom he had employed secretly 
for the purpose, that the accredited vakeel from Jeswunt Rao Holkar to 7aja Runjeet Sing was then 
in the city, caused him to be apprehended, and his papers to be taken charge of and sealed until he 
should receive my further orders. 

''The deposition of this person, by name Nerunjun Lall, taken before. Mr. Mercer on the 1st instant, 
states that he has been long employed as the channel of communication between Jeswunt Rao Holkar 
and the Raja of Bhurtpore, and several zemindars in the Doab, and that thz object of the correspon- 
dence carried on was the entire subversion of the British power and influence in Hindostan. 

*1 yesterday received from Lieutenant-Colonel Monson at Rampoorah, wiih a letter dated the 1st 
instant, several original letters which he had on that day intercepted, addressed by Koer Rundhere 
Sing, the eldest son of Raja Runjeet Sing, by others of his confidential servants, and by the above 
mentioned Nerunjun Lall to Jeswunt Rao Holkar, and to his confidential servants." 

It Is Impossible to rely on the statement of Niranjan Lai implicating the Raja of 
Bharatpur, for it must not be forgotten that the Commander-in-Chief began his letter to 
the Marquess \/elleslcy, from which an extract has been given above, by writing. 

Having for some time past had reason to believe that a correspondence very inimical to the 
British interests existed between Raja Runjeet Sing, the Raja of Bhurtpore and Jeswunt Rao 
Holkar," 

from which it appears probable that Lake must have cither coaxed or bullied Niranjan 
Lai or put words in his mouth to implicate the Raja of Bharatpur. The question also 
naturally arises, how was Lake inspired to believe the existence of a correspondence 
between the Raja of Bharatpur and Jaswunt Rao Holkar? Taking all these facts into 
consideration, we arc inclined to the belief that Lake s desire to implicate the Raja of 
Bhniatpur was based on considerations of political expediency as a set-off against the 
disasters that had then recently overtaken the English. 

Assuming that the so-called intercepted correspondence which Lake forwarded to the 
Governor-General were genuine and not forgeries, there is nothing in the correspondence 
to show that the Raja of Bharatpur entertained hostile designs against them. The 
correspondence discloses the discontent and disaffection of those who had then recently 
come under the rule of the English. They at first owed allegiance to Sindhia, but now 
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they diteovered that the new government under which they were placed, wai altogether 
uMulted to them and hence they were anxioui to throw off the yoke. 

The correepondence alio reveala the Intriguei of Holkar with the Inhabitanti of 
Hinduitan owing allegiance to the Britlih and alio with the mlnlitera and lubjeeti of 
the Raja of Bharatpur. In thli there wai nothing extraordinary. No iurpriN need be 
felt at thii. The Britlih should have considered the tactlei of Holkar as a compliment 
to them, since Imitation Is the best form of flattery i and Holkar was Imitating them In 
this respect. He was trying to take advantage of the discontent and dliaffietlon of 
those who had come under their rule. 

Lake, as has been sp often said before, was a '’truculent ruffian.' It did not take 
long for the Inhabitants of the Doab or the valley lying between the Ganges and the 
Jumna, who had lately been the sublects of Sindhia, to find out Lake's character. The 
Commander-In-Chief In lording It over the Inhabitants of Hindustan, adopted methods 
not very dissimilar to those which had provoked rebellion In Ireland, the Marquess 
Vellesley had given a free hand to Lake In settling the newly acquired territories In 
Hindustan. The English at this time stood In need of money i so the Commander-In- 
Chief did not scruple to practise extortion on the inhabitants of the Doab i land revenues 
were enhanced to an extent which staggered and surprised even the oldest inhabitants 
who remembered the anarchy which at one time prevailed in the country under the rule 

of the latter-day degenerate Mughal Emperors at the time of the decline and downfall of 

the Empire. Even the barbarian invaders swooping over India left more subsistence 
for the natives of the country than the newly established machinery of 
land assessment introduced by the English. So one year's rule of the British was 
enough to disgust the inhabitants of Hindustan, and they naturally looked to Holkar to 
deliver them from the bonds of the British. 

It was not only the land revenue assessment which created discontent and disaffection, 
but, as said before, the killing of cows in the holy city of Muttra was a thing quite 
abominable and revolting to the feelings of the Hindu population of Hindustan.* 

Muttra, it should be remembered, was the scene of Krishna's boyhood and youth. A 
little tact on the part of the English should have dictated them to pursue the policy of 

Akbar the Great and prohibit the killing of cows at such a place as Muttra. 

* At Muttra, sanctified with the traditions of Krishna's attending to the cows and calves, the 
killing of cows was particularly objectionable to the Hindus. Regarding cow-ldlling, the author of 
'Krishna and Krishnaism,' writes : , 

'Krishna's love for the brute aeation in general, cows and calves in particular, it of some 
importance at the present day, ivhen the cow quMtion is convulsing the whole of Hindu-India. It i^ 
not for us to vindicate the excesses which Hindus are charged with having committed in the name 
of their religion, nor should we be justified in' defending lawlessness or anarchy on the plea of 
religion or religious edicts. And if we advert to the sul^ect at all. It is with the object of showing 
that veneration for the cow Is not the effect of this Swami's teaching or that Sannyasi's lectures. As 
an important trait in Hindu character, it is as old as the Puranas, It is not the Gorakshini Sabha 
which has instilled such veneration into the inner nature of the Hindus, but Krishna, whose ideal is 
ever present before them in sleep or waking, and they strive to fellow the example and precepts of 
their Lord." 
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From the intercepted correspondence, if genuine, it appears then, that the inhabitants 
of the Doab were intriguing with Holkar and the Raja of Bharatpur to liberate them- 
selves from the foreign yoke. It was convenient for the Commander-in-Cbicf to ignore 
the existence of discontent and disaffection then prevalent in Hindustan. He wanted to 
wipe out the principality of Bharatpur so that the disaffected persons living in territories 
ruled by his compatriots might not find a rallying point round the Hindu Raja of that 
State, 


^hile the people ' owing allegiance to the English were thus disaffected with them, 
the allies of the latter in India also tried to sever their conr>cction with them. It has 
been said before, that for the prosecution of hostilities against Holkar, the English had 
greatly depended on Sindhia for assistance and help. It is questionable if the English 
would have undertaken the war against F'olkar, had they not .expected assistance from 
Sindhia, That prince, though defeated and vanquished by them by fraud and other 
discreditable means, still possessed a laige army. Sindhia had been promised that, after 
the conquest of Holkar, a large portion of the territory of the latter would be given to 
him. It has been already said that he sent a contingent under Bapuji Sindhia to 
co-operate with the English in their war against Holkar. But after some time Sindhia 
seems to have been convinced that any assistance which he might render to them in their 
unjustifiable and wanton war upon Holkar would not redound to his credit. 

But he had, moreover, many grievances against the British. In his letter to the 
Governor-General, Dowlat Rao Sindhia very succinctly enumerated the large number of 
his grievances. The systematic manner in which the Resident at his Court was Insulting 
Dowlat Rao was, to say the least, scandalous and disgraceful. 

Dowlat Rao Sindhians letter to the Marquess Vcllesley, dated I8th October, 1804 , 
is of such historical importance, that no apology is needed for making the following 
extracts from it. After the war, the English should have shown a generous spirit 
towards their viinquishcd foes, but such was not their practice in India. Dowlat Rao 
was called upon to assist them in their unholy war on Holkar. At that time he was 
experiencing the most severe pecuniary embarassment and he asked for some assistance 
from the British, but this was refused to him. In his letter to the Governor-General, 
Dowlat Rao Sindhia wrote : 


"\n these times of trouble and confusion my Government has sustained heavy losses, and had 

experienced the most severe pecuniary embarrassment, aAd that to enable me to collect an army 
money was indispensably necessary , that v^thout money it was impossible to assemble an army, or 
to prosecute war , that, as under the perfect union and identity of interests now subsisting between 
the two states, the loss and injury sustained by one must be considered to be the loss and 

mjury of both, if in consideration of the embarrassed state of my finances the 
honourable Company s Government would, in the present crisis of affairs, grant me pecuniary 
assistance to the extent which might be requisite to prosecute the war, such assistance 
would be conformable to the dictates of that union and would therefore not be misapplied that if 
however, there should be any hesitation about affording me such pecuniary aid, I requested that it 

might be given to me on loan, without interest, and the amount be afterwards deducted from the 

.nnual of twenty lac and fifty thousand rupee* (which indudes the revenues of Persurnahs 

Dholpore, Baree, and others), that I am to receive from the honourable Company." 
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It appears that Sindhia had asked Mr. ^ebbe, the Resident at his Court, to represent 
to the Governor-General the severely embarrassed state of his finance and to ^rant him 
pecuniary assistance. It seems that the Resident treated Sindhia'^s request with contempt. 
So Sindhia wrote ; 

V^ebbe however treated this representation with the utmost contempt, and never consented 
to afford the least degree of pecuniary assistance, but suffered the question to float in indecision, . . 

''My friend f I once believed that Mr. Wcbbc faithfully represented to your Excellency an account 
of all transactions at this Court, but now that I perceive Mr. Webbe is capable of such inattention 
and neglect with regard to the adoption of these desirable and necessary measures, I am satisfied that 
he has never made any communication to your Excellency of my reiterated proposals, counsels or 
advice to him in the present important crisis of affairs." 

^hcn Dowlat Rac penned the above, it should be remembered that Mr. ^^'ebbe 
was stil! alive. But wlfcn the Governor-General received the letter, Mr. \^^cbbc was 
dead and gone. Under the circumstance, the Marquess out of respect to the memory 
of the dead Resident, who had so faithfully carried out his policy based on Machiavelian 
suggestions, was bound to shield the character of Mr. ^ebbe. But it was clear that 
the Governor-General could no longer count upon the support of Sindhia in the 
unjust and wanton war he was then waging upon Holkar. 

This letter of Dowlat Rao contained many grievances and allegations against the 
English, some of which even the Marquess \^ellesley was compelled to admit were 
iust and not fictitious. Ir v^ill be remembered that as a postscript to the despatch to 
the Secret Committee of the Cgurt of Directors, dated 1 5th June, 1804, the Governor- 
General in Council wrote that Dowlat Rao Sindhia had '"formally renounced all claim 
to the district of Gohud and to the fortress of Gwalior." But from Stndhia's letter It 
seems that he never did so j for he wrote to the Governor-General : 

^'After the conclusion of the two treaties his Excellency General Lake gave the 
countries of Gohud and Gwalior, together with the fort of the latter, to the people of the Bhoot- 
pongra. The case however is that the countries of Gohud and Gwalior, together with the fort of 
Gwalior, have for a long perfod of time been annexed to my territory. At the time of the conclusion 
of the peace, I delivered to the honourable Major-General Wellesley a statement, under my own 
seal and signature, of all the countries and forts in Hindustan which I had Ctded, together with a 
memorandum of their -names and annual value. In that statement, however, the names of the 
countries of Gohud and Gwalior, with the fort of the latter, were not inserted. Had I ceded those 
countries their names also would unquestionably have appeared in that statement. The delivery of 
that territory and fort to the people of Bhootpongra and their occupation of them, therefore, was in 
direct violation of the treaty of peace." , 

Thus it was not true, as Intimated by the Governor-General to the Secret Committee 
of the Court of Directors, that Sindhia had formally renounced all claim to the district 
of Gohud and to the fortress of Gwalior.' The manner in which the Marquess \/ellesley 
tried to explain the cession of the fortress of Gwalior to the Rana of Gohud was 
such as Sindhia could not understand or comprehend, ft will be remembered that both 
General \<^ellesley and Major Malcolm were against the cession of the fortress of 
Gwalior to the Rana of Gohud i and that General Veflesley declared his opinion that 
the so-called internatjonai Law on which the Governor-General had founded his claim 
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rtflardlns the dlipoial of Gwalior wai little undentood In India. So thli forcible 

deprivation of Gwalior by the Enfllih wai itlll rankllns In the bnait of 
Dowlut Rao. 

But hl« letter to the Governor-General contained many other grlevancei and allcfatloni 
agalnit the Engllih. Here two grlevancei, which were well-founded and which even the 
Governor-General wai bound to admit were |uit, will be mentioned. Sindhia 

wrote \ 

li conditioned in the treaty, that many troopi muit not be itetlonad In the Pergunnahi of 
Chumarcoondeh, Jaumgium, tPe. There mail be only Tehieeldari, or if any iamlndar ihall become 
refractory, or it any pcrion ihall aaclte dlilurbanci within thoie Pergunnahi, the Eritlih troopi (on 
the application of the TehiCildari) will apply a remedy aecordingty. in conformity to the obllgattoni 
of treaty, Tehieeldari only have been itatloned In thoie Pergunnahi the whole of which have been 
deitroyed by the violence of turbulent people, and by the fihetli, end continue lubiect to the leme 
dcpredationi. Although the Tthieddari itete the clrcumitencei to the officeri commandlnf Brltlih 
troopi and alio to Killcdar of Ahmcdnagar, which place ti in the vicinity of thoie Pergunnahi, no one 
ettcndi to them, nor ii any attempt made to lupprcii theic diiordcri , and In conicquence, the 

whole of theie Purgunnahs are one continued icene of devaitatlon and not a trace of habitation or 

cultivation remains. If I propose to Mr. Vebbe that t should despatch troops from hence to those 
Pergunhahs, he will not consent nor will he himself apply a remedy." 

This was a just grievance of Sindhia. It appears to us that the Resident did not 
attend to it because jt was the policy of the English to weaken Sindhia, by creating 
confusion, disorder and anarchy in his dominion. They would not allow Sindhia to 
afford protection to the lives and properties of his subjects, nor would they themselves 
'apply a remedy'' to the disgraceful state of affairs thaf was prevalent in Sindhians 
dominion. 

Sindhia expressed his other grievance as follows 

''In the second treaty it is provided that in consideration of the union established between the two 
states, the officers of the Company's troops will attend to the protection of my territories In the 
same manner os fo the protection of the Company's. But notwithstanding Colonel Murray's coming to 
Ujiain, Jeswunt Rao Holkar invested the fort of Mundesoor during full two months, and plundered 
and laid waste the whole of that district, including that town , and in the same maimer, while Colonel 
Murray was at Uljain, Meer Khan, the Afghan, a partisan of Jeswunt Rao Hollcar's, invested the 
fortress of Bhilsa and plundered the whole of that district and the tdWn and fort which he captured • 
and yet no assisUnce or protection was afforded by the Colonel, ^^^'hat is to be thought of all 
these points which arc contrary to the treaties ? This howeVbr it certain, that the circumstances of 
this quarter are entirely unknown to your Excellency, else such a degree of procrastination on the 
part of the Company in fulfilling the obligations of frendship and the conditions of treaty were 
impossible.*' 

It was a very just and legitimate grievance of Sindhia. But as usual, the Govemor- 
General* reply was very tame and not to the point 

Sindhia $ contingent had joined the English i but their subsequent defection and 
desertion are explained In a manner which throws a curious side-light on the 
miliury transactions of the English. If we are to believe Sindhia, and there is no 
reason why we should not credit him with truthfulness, he explains Monson s retreat 
before Holkar as due to the cowardice of that British officer. He writes : 
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**\ dlipatehtd ordtri to Sipo|tt Scindhii and to Suddathao Rao to proeaad with a foraa* 
eonilitlnf of ifa or lavtn battattoni of Infantry and of tan thouiand horM, to |oln hli Eiiaallancy 
Ganaral Laka « accordingly thoic officari, notwithitandinf the aNtfania dtitraai of tha troopi under 
their command for their pay^ In obedience to mjr orderc, and in the hope that when they should 
effect a Junction with the Sritlsh army, hli Excellency General Lake, In consequence of the union 
and perfect Identity of the Interests between the two states, would not fall to relieve their 
exlfencles, set out for Kotah without a moment of delay, . . . . « . . Sapo|ec Scindhia found that 
he could no lohger sustain his troops without advancing them some money, and was absolutely 
compelled to dispatch Suddasheo Rao with a whole body of horse and Intentry In different 
directions to seek a subsistence, . . . About this time an action took place with Jeswunt Rao Holkar, 
when Colonel Monson sent a verbal mMsage to SapolM Scindhia, desiring Sdndhla to Iwive his 
baggage and Camp followers with the baggage, of the Sritlsh troops, and lotning Mr. Lucan 
with his cavalry advanced to oppose Holkar. Co/one/ Afo/fcon w/M Me M/fernfrir, dowevtr, 
remofnad Sapolee Scindhia acted confdrmably to Colonel Monson^s desire, and advancing . . . 

encountered the enemy,. ... The loss sustained by Bapolee Scindhia In killed and wounded 
amounted to seven hundred horse, and much plunder was also committed. CohMt Mons^^n, 
wMout bearing an:g sAare in Me action^ effected fiii retreat in t/ie utmost eonfuston wffff Me 
infdntrSi ^ to Kotati. Bapojee Scindhia joined CbloncI Monson on the road with the remainder 
of his broken troops/' 

The sentences italicised in the above extracts^ prove to demonstration with what 
cowardice Colonel Monson effected his^ retreat before Holkar. 

Reading the above, there does not appear to be any truth in the allegation of Amir Khan 
mentioned in his Memoirs/ thatMonson's determination to retreat had been adopted by the 
treacherous advice of Bapuji Sindhia, who was in secret u. ^erstanding with Jaswunt 
Rao. Had such been the case, had Bapuji Sindhia been at this time in secret under* 
standing with Holkar, why should he have suffered such a terrible loss as that referred 
to by Dowlat Rao Sindhia, uix : 

"'The loss sustained by Bapuji Sindhia in killed and wounded amounted to seven hundred horse, 
and much plunder was also committed/' 

But there is no doubt that subsequently Bapuji Sindhia deserted the English and 
went over to gnd joined Holkar. This step of Bapuji is to be explained by their 
cowardice and also their selfishness in their safely retreating from Holkar and leaving 
him to bear the brunt of fighting. Moreover, his troops were clamouring for money, 
as their pay had been in arrears for several months. In the course of his letter to the 
Governor-General, Dowlat Rao, mentioning the selfishness of Monson, wrote : 

"'When Colonel Monson reached Kotah, he found himself unable to maintain his ground there, 
and withdrawing his troops accordingly from that place, crossed the Chumbul river In boats which he 
found ready for that purpose. Bapoojee Scindhia at the same time requested that, after aosslng 
the river, the Colonel would allow the boats to . return for the purpose of conveying his troops 
aaoss the river, that they might be enabled to join him, but Colonel Monson never returned the 
boats. Bapoojee Scindhia, therefore, finding it impracticable to attempt to cross the river, without 
the assistance of the boats, took up a position close to Kotah. Holkar^s army however arriving 
there, invested the place, and would have shortly seized the person of Bapoolce Scindhia, had not 
Ra)a*Zalim Singh of Kotah sent a message to Bapoojee Scindhia, linforming Bapoojee, that if he did 
not visit Holkar, he would inevitably lose .his life Bapoojee Scindhia being extremely 

* Memoirs of Amir Khan translated by Mrr Prinsep, p. 215. 
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distressed and embarraj5cd by the importunities of the troops, without the least hope of receiving 
any pecuniary assistance from me, was compelled ostensibly to espouse the cause o^ Holkar/' 

From the above extract then, we learn the reasons which made the contingent sent by 
Sindhia to assist the English desert them and join Hollcar. 

Not only did Sindhia's contingent desert the English, but Sindhia himself seemed to 
assume a threatening attitude towards them. Reading between the lines of the conclu- 
ding paragraphs of the letter from which extracts have been ^\\ n above, there is very 
little doubt that at this time, Dowlat Rao meditated uniting his forces with those of 
Holkar and going to war with the English for the purpose of recovering seme of the 
territories of which he had been lately deprived by them. The English 
also knew thiS; they moreover suspected a confederacy of the Raja of Bcrar, Sindhia, 
Holkar and the Raja of Bharatpur. But they frustrated this combination "jf the Indian 
chiefs and prince?. 

Dowlat Rao wrote to the Marquess '^clleslev' • 

"As the war with Holkar, in consequence of the officers of your Excellency's troops thinking too 
lightly of it, has now run to a great length, and my territory has been exposed to h last degree of 
devastation, and as Mr. Webbe neither fulfils the obligations of treaty or of friendship, nor tetu'^ns any 
answers to any plans of operations for the ccnduct of the war, against the cnemv, and to my pro- 
positions, all which arc conformable to the conditions of treaty, noi adjusts anv of points; 

therefore a pair of hircarrahs arc sent with this letter to your Excellency', Tor the purpose of rommu 
n eating all these circumstances ; and with a view to the arrangement of the disordered stale of the 
affairs of my Government which hitherto, in consequence of the union subsisting the two 

states, I have expected froiVi the Company's officers, and which without my moving apr'''ars imprac- 
ticable, nay, without that, the state of my affairs is daily becoming worse 1 , ( whatever 

manner I was able, by loans raised funds for the provision of ncccsi arics for m\' and for 

collecting my troops, and on the 20th of Scptcmbci marched fiom my encampment m lV,orbanporc. 

I have also written to all the officers of my troops to join me from every quarter, and it is my 
intention to raise new troops. The friendship and union subsisting between us has induced me to 
write your Excellency all circumstances past, present, and to come. 

' ...... As Mr. "^ebbe, who resides with me on the part of your Excellency, practises delay 

and evasion in every point, and avoids the advance of money in the form of pecuniary aid, of a loan 
or on account of that which is clearly and justly due by the conditions of treaty, » have deemed it 
necessary to communicate all circumstances to your Excellency." 

The concluding paragraph of this letter shows that Sindhia at this time meditated 
recovering his lost possessions from the English. So he wrote : 

'My determined resolution now is, after having collected a numerous armv, cons.sting both of old 
troops and new levies, to proceed to chastise the enemy , tor can I be content to see a 
temtory, which for a long time has been in my possession, and in the eonquest of ot-hich crorcs of 
rupees have been expended nnd great battles have been fought, in the possession of another! It is 
no difficult matter to wrest the territory from the hands of the enemy. Nothing else is necessary 
but the ogen and cordial support of friends." 

If language has any meaning, it meant that Sindhia did not consider it a very 
difficult matter to wrest the territory from the hands of the' English. But before this 
letter reached t^ Governor-General, Mr. Vebbe was dead. Mr. Jenkins had succeeded 
him. As Sindhia did not fare any better at his hands, to attract attention and to get 
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hU grievances redressed, he was obliged to incarcerate this resident^ It must be admitted 
that this act of Sindhia was against every received principle of the law of nations, 
though there were many extenuating circumstances. 

Thus^then the situation of the English in India was extremely critical They had met 
with defeats and disasters from Holkar. The inhabitants of the territories which they 
had wrested from Sindhia were plotting to bring about their ruin. They had looked up 
to Sindhia for help j but that prince had been quite disenchanted of the English. The 
il^-treatment and studied insults and slights which he had received at their hands, especially 
at the hands of the residents at his Court, made him determined to sever the alliance 
with them. 

The other non-Ciiristian allies also could not be depended upon or trusted for help 
at this critical hour. The Raja of Bcrar was suspected of meditating war on the English. 
The Commander-in-Chief and his protege Monson discovered that the Raja of Bharatpur, 
his ministers and subjects were encouraging and assisting Holkar to hold out and 
overthrow the English. 

Whenever the English looked round, the prospect appeared very gloomy for them » 
their state of affairs in India was extremely critical How they managed to get out 
of the mesh which they had themselves woven will now be narrated. 

The Marquess Wellesley clearly discerned the fact that It was around Holkar that all 
his disaffected and discontented allies and dependants were rallying : and that political 
expediency necessitated that Holkar should be crushed at “'ll cost. To crush that 
Maratha chieftain, the Governor-General, however, did not rely on force alone. He 
knew that the sword alone would not succeed. Something more than mere force, 
something other than the sword, was necessary to vanquish Holkar. That something 
was fraud. The Governor-General advocated and opened a campaign of intrigues against 
Holkar. 

Lake was for waging war against the Raja of Bharatpur and wiping out his principa- 
lity from the map of India. But such was not the view of the Governor-General In 
his letter to Lake, dated August 22, 1804, the Marquess Vellesley wrote : 

'1 therefore hereby authorise and direct your Excellency to assure the Raja of Bhurtpore in the 
most distinct terms, of the determination of the British Government to discharge all the obligations 
of the existing treaty with him in the most strict and punctual manner, to apprize the Raja of the 
falsehood and wickedness of the imputations alleged against the British Government, respecting a 
supposed design of violating that treaty by any interference in the Raja s internal Government, or by 
any attempt to subject his territories, forts, or garrisons, to the Civil or Criminal jurisdiction of the 
Company's Courts, or to interpose the authority of the Company in any manner whatever in his 
Gvil or Military Government, or in any manner whatever to depart from the terms of the subsisting 
treaty." 

Thus the Governor-General desired to conciliate the Raja of Bharatpur, and, if 
possible, to alienate him from Holbr. But towards the latter, the Marquess Vellesley 
was not inclined to show any mercy. In his most secret and confidential letter to 
the Commander-in-Chief, dated 28th July, 1804, the Governor-General wrote: 

expectation can be entertained of any accommodation with Holkar as long as he shall 
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ramain in any <latrtt of foret. In tha actual alluation of affair*, a dcfcttilva war on our part wmM 
ba attandad with tha moat aarloui eonaaquancaa to our reputation and Intarcata." 

Ataln> 

"Althoufh tha Cov*rner*(Sanaral It dailrout of eoneludinf an amlabla arraniamanl Witif Holkat 
fa the batli of hli initructtoni to tha Raaldant with Scindhia, the principal oV|aet of tN 
Cofflfflandcr>ln«Chlaf wl'l be directed to the meani of making an early and vigorou* attack on tha 
raaourea* of Holkar and of entirely reducing hi* power, if that meaiu thould become naeaciary< 
Helkar muit be made icnilble of the superiority of out itrength, before he will submit to the term* 
on which alone he can be lafely admitted to the protection of the British power." 

Evtfl ifttr ptnninfl the above, the GovtmoNGcncral had tha mortlfleatlon and 
humiliation to >cc the English defeated by Holkar. The dliasteri which befell Monion 
were yet to come. And when he wai acquainted with the nature of those dlsaiters, 
the Govcrnor-GeneraLadvocated a campaign of Intrigues against Holkar, for he knew 
fully that the English would not be able to overcome that Maratha Chieftain by means 
of force alone. So on the 1 7th August, 1804, the Marquess \/ellesley wrote a 
'private' letter to Lake, transmitting 'notes upon the present state of affairs with Holkar' • 
and also wished to receive Lake's 'sentiments upon these previously to the transmission 
of any official despatch.' 

The Marquess Vellesley began his Notes marked 'A' as follows : 

"Since the date of my last notes, it appears that Colonel Monson's detachment has retired 
altogether from Malwah with loss of guns, camp equipage, ffc., and in great distress." 

In these notes, the Governor-General sketched out the plan of campaign against 
Holkar. But he chiefly relied on intrigues, as will be evident from the following 
extracts: 

"Helkar's army is not paid, it depends for its subsistence entirely upon plunder, and its means 
must be very precarious. 

"No principle of union can exist in such a body as that commanded by Holkar. The Pathans and 
Mussalmans can have no attachment to Holkar, and most probably have no knowledge of each 
other, and the whole force must have collected about Holkar as a chief of note, and with the sole 
object of gaining a subsistence." 

.Reading the above there can be no doubt that the. Marquess Vellesley implied that 
the Pathans and Musalmans in the employ of Holkar should be bought over by means 
of specious, smooth and false promises and Intrigues. 

After writing the above, the Governor-General was informed of the final retreat of 
Monson to Agra. So he wrote to Lake on Ilth September, 1804: 

'you will also take every step for confirming our allies, and for encouraging desertion from Holkar 
by renewing the proclamations of last yeari or by other encouragements." 

This advice of the Governor-General to the Commander-in-Chief was something like 
putting the cart before the horse < since Lake had been already encouraging desertion from 
Holkar. In reply to the above letter, the Commander-in-Chief wrote on the 22nd 
September, 1804 : 

'His (Holkar’s) troops are in a strange state, some of them are again making proposals to come 
overt they shall be received If they come, but I have little ftdth in anything they say , iiovenr, amj- 
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l/ling lUbe cUsaffweHan among tikm iku its wtigM and mux 6# of tm, Ab r#Am it sHatt b§ 
OMOuragad.*' 

The worcif put In Italics In the above bring out In bold relief the Intriguing nature of 
the Commander-In-Chief. 

If Hoflcar was openly hostile to the English the latter \»txt suspicious of Sindhia, 
b^use of ^he wrongs they had inflicted on him and so their guilty consciences were 
uneasy. Latterly, SlndMa had also assumed a threatening attitude towards them. Sindhia, 
although subdued, was not yet thoroughly crushed. Since the English were suspicious of 
him. It was necessary to intrigue with his officers and men. All his foreign servants had 
been bribed and tempted to betray their master. That was how the English obtained 
their victories over Sindhia. The latter, however, had another traitor in his Camp. His 
name was Jean Baptiste. It would have been better for Sindhia had he got rid of this 
servant of his. But for some reasons which remain unexplained, he still kept in his pay 
and maintained in his service, this half-caste. The Commander-in-Chief opened intrigues 
with him. In his 'private' letter to the Marquess Vellesley, dated Agra 22nd September, 
1804, Lake wrote: 

^Jca.i Eaptiste would Join him (Le., Colond Murray), but cannot move from his present situation 
for want of subsistence for his troops. He is desirous of coming to me but requires a lac and-a-half 
of rupees to pay his troops. He is reported to be a good and fair man, and by what I have seen 
of him lately from his correspondence, has every appearance of being soi but I must be more 
convinced that he is so before I give him money, at any rate not to that extent i if he does anything 
worth notice it will be time enough to pay him then.'' 

Thus it is evident that the English were carrying on intrigues with jean Baptiste. It 
will be mentioned later on that Sindhia, although willing to co-operate with Holkar 
against the English, was unable to do so. The reason of his inability was understood 
by Holkar, who knew that Sindhians inability was caused by the treachery of Jean 
Baptistes and that such was the fact we have the documentary evidence of Lake him- 
self to prove. Although on Holka/s representation, Jean Baptiste was placed under 
arrest by Sindhia, yet there was no direct evidence then to convict this man of treachery. 
But of this there is no doubt now. 

In both the extention and consolidation of the power of the English in India, the 

Sikhs have played a very important part. In the war of the English against Sindhia, we 

have already mentioned how intrigues had been set on foot with the Sikhs by the 

former. The Sikhs were prevailed upon to remain neutral. 

On the present occasion, also, the English saw the possibility of the Sikhs rendering 
assistance to Holkar. To prevent this, the English opened intrigues with them. On the 
lOth September, 1804, the Marquess Wellesley sent an "official and secret'"^ letter to 
Lake. He began his letter as follows : 

•| have the honor to transmit enclosed, for your Excellency's notice, an extract from a letter from 
Mr. A. Seton, the Governor- General's Agent at Bareilly, on the subject of the overtures received from 
a chieftain of the tribe of Sikhs, named Dolcha Sing, for establishing a connection with the British 
power. 

your Excellency will observe, from the information contained in that letter, that Dolcha Sing is 
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desirous of beinu subsidized by the British Government, and that proposals to that eflect may be 
expected from him. 

"It is possible Mat Me services of Mis Chieftain maj[ eventuallj be emplojed wiM effect in 
contributing to Me protection of Me Doab from Me incursions of Me predatory horse, when the 
river Jumna shall become fordable, / deem it advisable, therefore, to authorise your £xoelIency, if 
you should Mink proper, to subsidise Dolcha Sing, during the war. . . . 

The sentencesi put in italics in the above extract clearly indicate the nature of the 
intrigues which the English had been carrying on with the Sikhs. The letter from Mr. 
A. Seton is not published among the Despatches of the Marquess Wellesley, so we 
can only conjecture the nature of Dolcha Singh's proposals from the Governor-Generars 
letter, an extract from which has been given above. 

Such was the campaign of intrigues and conspracies opened by the English to gain 
their purpose. If ultimately Holkar did not succeed in getting the better of the English, 
It was not due to any want of valor or courage on his part, it was not that he 
lacked in any qualities which go to make a valiant soldier or a distinguished gen:ral, 
but his failure was due mostly to the net of intrigues and conspiracies which had been 
woven around him. The servants of the Company had raised traitors in his camp 
and they did not scruple to act on the maxims and suggestions of Machiaveili in 
gaining their selfish ends. 



CHAPTER mVl. 

HOLKAR'S MOVEMENTS. 

After the retreat of Monson, Holkar thought that he would be able to sweep 
everything before him, and there was nothing improbable in his doing so, since the 
troops under the leadership of British officers had been very ignominiously beaten by 
him, and seemed to have been thoroughly demoralized. Notwithstanding all the precau- 
tions which the English had taken (and which will be referred to presently) to prevent 
the advance of Holkar, the latter experienced no difficulty in crossing into the territories 
then under their rule. It was merely a matter of walk over for Holkar to have come 
and occupied Muttra. 

The situation of the English seemed hopeless and so they set afoot intrigues and 
conspiracies which have been already related in the last chapter. But although they had 
been iniriguing and conspiring against Holkar since a very long time past, still it was a 
wonder to them that Holkar should have been able to collect any army at all and 
successfully resist, nay, defeat them. Writing on the 24th March, 1805, to the Secret 
Committee of the Court of Directors, the Governor-General in Council said : 

"The Governor-General in Council is not yet sufficiently informed with regard to the detail of 
transactions and events in the southern and western provinces of Hindustan, which immediately 
followed the retreat of ]eswant R?o Holkar, to be able to explain, with accuracy and precision, the 
means by which Jeswunt Rao Holkar was enabled to considerably augment the number, and to 
revive the spirit of his troops, notwithstanding the precipitation of his flight, the real distress of his 
army, and the apparently desperate condition of his affairs. The investigation of the conduct and 
movements of the British detachments employed agains^dhe army of jeswunt Rao Holkar may be 
expected to elucidate this subject and to afford the means of explaining in a satisfactory manner the 
causes of that change in the situation of affairs which produced the necessity of adopting a system 
of measures and arrangements entirely different from those by which the Governor-General in Council 
confidentely hoped to accomplish the effectual reduction of the power of jeswunt Rao Holkar." 

From the published records, however, it does not appear that any investigation as to 
'the means by which Jeswunt Rao was enabled to considerably augment the number 
and to revive the spirit of his troops was ever made. But we think that Holkar's 
success in augmenting the number of his troops was mainly due to the fact that the 
people living under the English had beco.me so tnuch disgusted with them that they 
looked upon Holkar as their deliverer from their bondage, and accordingly joined his 
standard. 

Very extensive military preparations were made to defend the territories of India 
then under the rule of the Company against the threatened invasion of Holkar. In the 
despatch of the 24th March, 1805, of the Governor-General in Council to the Secret 
Committee, it is stated : 

"It appeared to the Governor-General to be proper that a detachment should be stationed in the 
neighbourhood of the passes into the British territories in Hindustan, at some position betw ee n Agra 

69 
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■nd Delhi, for the purpeiei of defending thote psstei • end thil detachment thould be of lufflclent 
itrcngth, both to prcicrve tranquility In thoM territorlei, and to defeat any part of Holkar'e force 
whkh might pan In the rear of the Commander-ln>Chlcf. The 'Governor-General obierved, that a 
detachment thue formed and potted, might act at a body of reterve to the army^of the Commander- 
In-Chief and might be itrengthened from the garritont of Agra, Delhi, Muttra, and other placet. 

"The defence of Delhi againtt an attack from the enemy wat ttated to the Commander-ln-ChIcf 
to be an ob|ect of the greatett importance." 

Not only were ail the territorlei thus securely defended, but a net, as ft were, Wag 
drawn round Holkar and it was confidently expected that that Maratha chief would 
be very easily quarried. Writing to the Secret Committee on the 24th March I8P5, 
the Governor-General in Council observed : 

appeared to be deilrable that the subsidiary force for Dovt^lut Rao Scindhia should be prepared 
in Hlnduitaiiy and should form a part of the army^pf the Commander-in-Chief i and on hfs £xcellenc/s 
advance Into Mal^^a, should march to Ougein to remain in that position prepared to act as the 
events of the campaign might render advisable. According to this plan, Holkar would have been 
placed between five separate British armies : 

*lit— The army under the personal command of the Commander-in-Chief. 

2nd'-The detachment to be posted between Delhi and Agra, near the passes. 

3rd— The detachment in Bundelkhand. 

4th— The subsidiary force to be stationed at Ougein. 

5th ' The corps under the command of Colonel Murray to be posted on the frontier of Guzerat. 

^It appeared to be highly improbable that Holkar should be able to evade the attack of all 
these detachments i and it was the Governor-Cenerars decided opinion that the proposed plan of 
operations was preferable to any system merely defensive. 

^The speedy conclusion of the war appeared to be of the highest importance in every view of 
the question, and a vigorous and early attack on the enemy's main force offered the fairest prospect 
of such a result." 

Notwithstanding all these precautions, Holkar succeeded in invading the territory of 
the Company. In their expectation of the speedy conclusion of the war, the English 
were sorely disappointed. In a previous chapter, we expressed our opinion that 
Jaswunt Rao was not a statesman, that he played into the hands of the unscrupulous 
servants of the Company and was the cause of all the troubles which befell the 
Maratha nation. But for his attack on Puna, the Peshwa would not have fled from 
his capital and signed the Treaty of Dassein, which brought about the Second Maratha 
Var together with the loss of independence of the Marathas. But now Holkar 
seemed to have repented for his conduct. Although he di'd not show much statesman- 
ship, the generalship exhibited by him was of a very high order. He outmanoeuvred 
and out-generalled the English. Not only had he inflicted severe losses on Monson, 
but the manner in which he evaded the net that had been drawn round him by the 
English and invaded their possessions in Hindustan, spoke very highly of his knowledge 
of military tactics. 

The English knew that in a fair fight they would not be able to overcome Holkar. 
And as according to their saying that in love and war everything is justifiable, they 
began intriguing against him, and also by holding out temptations tried to raise traitors 
in his camp. They encourged among Holkar's troops a spirit of desertion. 
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A ^ilty conscience does not know what tranquility and peace of mind mean, and 
is consequently never happy. The Company's Government of India of those days 
were very uneasy on account of their guilty conscience. They smelt danger where it 
is questionable if any had existed, it was supposed that the successes which Holkar 
had won, encouraged the Maratha princes to combine again and recover some of their 
poss^lons of which they had been very unrighteously deprived in the previous year. 
Of ail the independent Maratha princes, the Raja of Berar was the weakest. The sin 
of the father is visited on the son. The immediate predecessor of the Berar Raja had 
greatly helped the English in getting a footing in India, and it has already been 
narrated how they repaid his successor. Now that they had met with nothing but 
disasters and defeats from Holkar, it was political expediency to show to the world 
that they could beat some persons. These persons were chosen to be the Raja of 
Bharatpur^and the Raja of Berar, because both these princes were considered to be very 
weak and their resources very insignificant compared with those of the Company. 

It was one of the Christian kings named Olaf who chanted centuries ago : 

^Force rules the world. Has ruled it, will rule it. 

Meekness is weakness. Force is triumphant.'' 

By the manner in which the Raja of Bharatpur had sumbitted to the dictates of 
the English without even the show of resistance, it was certain that he was not a 
powerful prince. Accordingly they thought that they would be able to crush him very 
easily. 

The Second Maratha ^ar brought out in bold relief the weak points in the 
military organization of the Raja of Berar. \^^hen the English discovered the weakness of 
that prince, they deprived him of all his fertile provinces and reduced his power and 
resources to an extent which made him quite helpless and incapable of ever raising 
even his little finger against them. The latter, knowing the weakness and helplessness 
of the Berar Raja, thought it a good policy to altogether wipe out his independent 
state from the map of India. He was accused of harbouring designs against them, 
which it is very questionable that he ever did. But whether he did so or not, the 
English were bent upon humiliating him at all costs. In reviewing the whole transactions 
after the lapse of a century, it is impossible for any impartial and unprejudiced historian 
not to condemn, in the strongest language possible, the manner in which the English 
treated the Raja of Berar. In the despatch of the Secret Committee dated 24th 
March, 1805, the Governor-General in Council wrote 

'The Governor-General deemed it expedient to issue instructions to the Resident at Nagpore, 
directing him to take a proper opportunity of apprizing the Raja of Berar in ifit most public manner 
of the information which th^ British Government had received with regard to his 
proceeding ifiat tfk Qovemor-Qenerat had deemed it necessary, without awaiting any explanation 
to matte preparatory arrangements for the eventual purpose of repelling aggression and 
punishing treachery on the part of the Raja / that accordingly Major-General Wellesley had 
returned to the army of the Deccan, with orders to march directly to Nagporc io. the event of any 
unquestionable indication which the Raja might manifest of a design to commit acts of hostility 
against the British Government or its allies, or of any proceedings of the Raja in favour of our 
enendes. That the Governor-General was also prepared to take further measures for the just 
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punishment of the Raja of Berar in such an event i ... the Governor-General resolved to call 
forth the whole power and resources of the Company against a state so devoid of every principle of 
good faith, and not to desist until the Government of the Raja should have been effectually reduced.'^ 

From the words put in italics in the above, it is evident that the Governor-General 
was bent on encompassing the ruin of the Raja of Berar and even lacked the decency, 
not to say the courtesy, of enquiring into the correctness of the charge of hostile 
designs on the part of the Raja. The Marquess ^^'cllcslcy considered it a matter of 
political expediency to totally crush the Raja, but he was an expert dissembler of 
more than common Western dissimulation. His instructions to the Resident at Nagpur 
conclusively prove his perfidious nature and intriguing spirit. In writing to the Secret 
Committee on the 24th March, 1805, he said : 

''The Resident, however, was directed to suspend these representations until he should have 
learned the result of the Commander-in Chiefs first operations against Holkar, unless circumstances 
should render an immediate statement of them useful and necessary. 

"775e Resident was at t6e same time instructed to assure tfie Raja of tfie most amicable 
disposition of tfie Britisfi Government towards him while he should continue to abide by[ his 
engagements under the late peace , €^c„ 

The above sentences, and especially those put m italics, show, the hypocritical 
manner in which the Governor-General tried to deal with the Raja. Vhile he 
professed the most amicable disposition* towards the Raja, he was, at the same time, 
devising means and schemes to cut his throat. He was only biding his time to do so. 

That the English had wronged the Raja, they believed in their heart of hearts. So 
with their guilty consciences, they presumed that the Raja had been plotting agaist them. 
The Governor-General in Council, in the despatch under reference, mentioned the nature 
of the Raja's grievances against the English : 

"It manifestly appeared not merely by the Raja's rejection of those beneficial articles, but by 
the general tenor of his declarations and those of his ministers, that the Raja still considered the 
alienation of the provinces in question to be an act of injustice and a violation of faith on the 
part of the British Government." 

The Raja of Berar was weak and therefore the servants of ^the Company did not 
scruple to freely bleed him. The Resident at the Court of the Berar Raja was a 
native of Scotland named Mountstuart Elphinstonc. We shall have occasion to say a 
great deal regarding him in another place. It is only proper here to say that, breathing 
the atmosphere of the corrupt political school of the Vellcsleys, he could not have 
been expected to show much consideration for the independent princes of India , for it 
was the creed of the politicians and statesmen of those days to use fraud and force to 
overawe and deprive Indian princes of their independence and worldly possessions. 
Elphlnstone rose to eminence by becoming a votary of that creed. The manner in 
which he bullied and badgered the Raja of Berar can hardly be regarded as a matter 
of credit either to him or to the Christian government which employed him. 

It will take long to narrate the manner in which the Resident persecuted and annoyed 
the Raja of Berar. The Governor-General in Council in the despatch to the Secret 
Committee referred to above took pride in mentioning the doings of the Resident. 
The Raja of Berar was weak and so he had to put up with the humiliation to wlhch 
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he was subjected. But it was fortunate for him that Holkar was not yet vanquished. 
Had it been so, there is no doubt that this principality would have been then wiped 
out of the m7.p of India. 

Although greater danger was to be apprehended from Sindhia, yet the policy 
pursued towards him was of a totally different nature from that adopted towards the 
Raja of fierar. This wa^ solely to be attributed to the fact that Sindhia was more 
formidable than, and not so weak as, the Raja of Berar. 

Upon the cowardly retreat of Monson to Agra, Jaswunt Rao, as said before, 
advanced triumphantly with his army and took possession of Muttra. That he 
succeeded in doing so, notwithstanding the large garrison which the British had thrown 
in there, shows that the troops under the command of the British ’officers had been thrown 
into confusion and alarm at his approach. Muttra was abandoned at his approach. 

It does not appear that Holkar had any designs at this time upon the territories of 
the Company in Hindustan. The sacred city of the Hindus had been polluted by the 
Christians, allowing that very useful animal, the cow, to be butchered within its walls. 
Having delivered the sacred city from the hands of the English, he thought that his 
task had been done. The reconquest of, and expulsion of the British from Hindustan 
was at this time far from his mind. Had he been so inclined, he could have as easily 
occupied Delhi as he had done Muttra. 

It seems to us that Holkar stayed at Muttra to mature plans for the recovery of 
his dominions, for it was known to him that Colonel Murray from the side of 
Cuzerat and Colonel \/allacc from Deccan had been advancing on his possessions 
in Malwa and the Deccan respectively. 

Colonel Murray, although at one time, that is on the 1st of July, he commenced 
his retreat towards the Myhee, and thus did not join Monson, was, as soon as Holkar 
had proceeded towards Hindustan, busily engaged in intriguing, and also advancing on 
to Holka/s dominions. From the Despatch of the Governor-General in Council 
to the Secret Committee dated 24th March, 1805, it would seem that Colonel Murray 
had been engaged in encouraging desertion among the adherents of Jaswunt Rao. 

Although the Governor-General in Council did not authorize Colonel Murray to 
encourage .desertion among the adherents of Holkar, it is more than probable that 
that officer must have done so by means of smooth, specious and false promises to 
gain his ends. For on no other hypothesis, can his success in capturing all the possessions 
of Holkar in Malwa without fighting any battles, be reasonably explained. That 
English officers coufd successfuUj encourage treachery and desertion shows the 
foolishness, degeneracy and absence of patriotism of considerable numbers of Indians. 

On the 5th July, 1804, Colonel Murray resumed his march towards Ujjain, at 
which dty he arrived on the 8tb of the $*ame month without having encountered any 
opposition. The Governor-General in Council wrote to the Secret Committee, on the 
24th March, 1805, that, 

^During the continuance of Colonel Murray's detachment at Ujjain, that officer took possession 
without a/ijz resistance, of the whole of the territory in the occupation of jeswunt Rao Holkar, 
situated in that quarter, and of Indore, the capital of the possessions of the family." 
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From the words which have been put in italics above, it seems to us evident that 
Colonel Murray must have cncouragad desertion among the adherents 
of Jeswunt Rao and thus succeeded in occupying that Chiefs possessions without 
encountering any resistance. t. 

\/allace, who had been left in command of the British forces in the Deccan on the 
departure of General Velleslcy for Calcutta, marched from Puna on the 22nd of 
August. He crossed the Godavery with his infantry at P^ithan, about the 18th of 
September and on the 27th was joined at Forkabad by ‘ Colonel Haliburton, whose 
march, as well as that of Colonel Vallace, had been impeded by the severity of the 
weather : and on the 30th 'Wallace was joined by his cavalry, which proceeded higher 
up the Godavery than Paithan in scach of a ford. 

Early in the month of October, the Peshwa's contingent joined ^^'allacc. Durfng 
the course of that month, Chandor was captured as well as several other forts belonging 
to Holkar In the Deccan. The possession of these forts by the English deprived Holkar 
of all his possessions to the southward of the Tapti. 

Although Holkar was pursuing a career of conquest in Northern India he felt the 
loss of all his possessions in Malwa and the Deccan. His long stay in Muttra must 
have been occasioned by his devising plans and making preparations for the recovery of his 
lost possessions. At the time when he meditated hostilities with the English, he had 
sent an agent to the Resident at Puna who wished to be informed whether the British 
Government would receive proposals of accommodation from Holkar. The Resident at 
Puna, at this time, was Colonel Close, to whom the agent delivered a letter from 
Holkar, addressed to the Gcvernor-Gencral, but evidently intended for General 
\#^clleslcy, in which Holkar asserted that he was compelled by the aggressions of Lake 
to have recourse to arms, and attempted to vindicate his conduct in his intercourse with 
the British Government. 

It was this vindictive spirit of the servants of the Company which led Holkar to 
solicit the co-operation of Sindhia, the Raja of Berar and tBe Raja of Bharatpur. \/ith 
their characteristic short memory, forgetting the obligations they owed to Holkar and 
lacking in gratitude, the servants of the Company were plotting for his destruction. The 
stay of Holkar at Muttra seems to have been due to*, his efforts there for devising 
means to counteract their plot But he was unfortunate -in all his undertakings. The English 
took advantage of his stay at Muttra by spreading reports of his destitute condition, which 
reports were calculated to encourage desertion among his adherents and thus reduce his 
power of resistance. 

Vhilc Holkar was resting his wearied limbs in Muttra, Lake was actively engaged in 
making preparations to attack and annifiilate him. He marched from Cawnpur on the 
3rd, arrived at Agra on the 22nd of September, and, assembling his army at Sihandra, 
marched on the 1st of October towards Muttra. As the Commandcr-in-Chief s army 
approached Muttra, Holkar retired towards Delhi with the intention, no doubt, of 
capturing it and with it the person of the Mughal Emperor. But ever since the capture 
of that Imperial city by Lake, it had been very strongly garrisoned by troops under 
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the command of British officers as a safeguard against surprises. Extra vigilance was 
exercbed when the presence of Hollcar in the Doab, and especially his stay in Muttra, 
was known. The officer who was at this time holding the command of Delhi was 
Colonel Ochterlony. As was customary with the English residents in India of those 
days, this officer maintained a seraglio consisting of women of very questionable morals. 
Very many Europeans in thos: days most promiscuously led immoral lives. But having 
native women of low or no morals gave them the advantage of learning the language, 
and becoming acquainted with the views and opinions of the people of the country. 
It was thus political considerations which prompted these Europeans in keeping harems. 
These harems were the centres of intrigues. It was absolutely necessary for the 
English who were then trying to establish their power in India to be well supplied 
with spies— and female spies, if clever, were of much more service than those of the 
male sex. They have more tact. They have better opportunites of worming men's 
and women's secrets out of them. The influence which Ochterlony wielded in Delhi 
was greatly to be attributed to the women he had in his keep, who, possessing an 
access to the Zenana of the Mugal Emperor, and of other notabilities, kept him 
informed of all the gossip and news of that Imperial city as well as of Court 
intrigues. 

Although the Emperor had been released from the guardianship of the Marathas, 
the Company had not as yet made any arrangement respecting the maintenance of him 
and his family. The mind of the Emperor was fed with hopes, and at that time, when 
Holkar marched towards Delhi, there can be no doubt that the Emperor threw all 
the influence he possessed on the side of the English. It was no wonder then that 
Holkar did not succeed in capturing Delhi. 

men HolUy did not succeed in capturing Delhi, and when he knew that Lake 
was on full march in his rear from Muttra, he retreated towards Saharanpur. He had 
hoped assistance from and co-operation of the chieftains who ruled in that part of 
the country. But he was bitterly disappointed in all these hopes. It will be remembered 
that the Governor-General had authorised Lake to intrigue with that Sikh chieftain 
Dolcha Singh, as well as with Bambu Khan, the Begam Samru and other petty chieftains 
residing in and about Saharanpur. Such being the case, it was not possible for 
Holkar to succeed against the British. 

it is not necessary to mention in detail the battles ' which took place between the 
armies of Holkar and of the British after Holkar retreated frpm Delhi. The Commander- 
in-Chief arrived at Delhi on the 1 7 th October, two days after Holkar's retreat. Holkar, 
not finding any support from the chieftains of the country of Saharanpur, retreated 
towards the territory of the Raja of Bharatpur, from whom as a Hindu, he, as a refugee 
and in distress, expected treatment according to the laws of hospitality. The Commandar- 
in-Chief with the troops under his command did not cease pursuing him and fought 
several battles, preliminary to that of Dig and the siege of Bh&ratpur, which will be 
narrated in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER XXXVn. 
THE SIEGE OF BHARATPUR 


Colonel Bum was detached to pursue Holkar on his retreat from Delhi. This 
officer had been commanding Saharunpur, but had been recalfed to the defence of Delhi. 
Me left Delhi and crossed the Jumna on the 2$th of October. Although he was in 
close proximity of Holkar's troops, there was no lighting. In the meanwhile, Hollcar 
discovering the fact that he could not obtain any help from the chieftains of Saharanpur 
commenced his march towards the territory of the Raja of Bharatpur, where he 
expected to find an asylum. It was not Burn alone who was in pursuit of Holkar, 
but the Commander-in-Chief in person set out to pursue him. On the 3Ist of October, 
Lake, with his three regiments of Dragroons, three regiments of native cavalry, and the 
mounted artillery, crossed the Jumna to pursue the cavalry of Holkar. At the same 
time General Fraser, with the main body of the infantry, two regiments of native cavalry 
and the park of artillery, was directed to move upon the infantry and artillery of 
Holkar, which had reached the neighbourhood of Dig, in the territory of the Raja 
of Bharatpur. 

'The object of this double movement was," writes Mr. Mill (vi. p. 416 ), "to force both the 
cavalry and the infantry of Holkai to risk an action with the British troops, or to make him fly 
from Hindustan, under circumtances of so much ignominy and distress, as would have a disastrous 
effect upon the reputation of his cause." 

At this time Holkar was encamping in a place called Shamil ; here Lake arrived 
on the 3rd November, on whose approach Holkar marched in a southerly direction 
with the intention of retiring into the territory of the Raja of Bharatpur. 

General Fraser marched from Delhi on the 5th of November in pursuit of Holkar's 
infantry and arrived in the neighbourhood of Dig on the I2th November. On the 
following day, that is, on the 1 3th, a battle was fought between Holkar's and the 
troops under the command of Fraser. It was a very dearly bought victory for the 
English. Holkar s pieces of ordnance fell into the hands of Fraser's troops. The 
Maratha army, now vanquished and defeated, had to take refuge in the fort of Dig. 
Fraser fell mortally wounded in the battle and so the command devolved on Monson. 
The loss of the British was severe j no less than 643 were killed and wounded and 
of these 22 were British officers. It is impossible to correctly estimate Holkar's loss. 
According to the statement of the English writers, Holkar is said to have lost 2000 
men and 87 pieces of ordnance. 

Lake was in pursuit of Holkar's cavalry, whom he surprised and encountered at 
Farnikhabad on the 1 7th November. It is said that Lake had, from the 3Ist October, 
marched at the rate of 23 miles daily. Although he surprised Holkar, he was not 
able to either capture him or annihilate his cavalry. It is said that the explosion of 
a tumbril, as the British troops approached the Maratha camp, gave the alarm to 
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Holkar, and he fled with his followers to Dig. Again we And Holkar out-manoevring 
and out'generalling the Conrniandar-in-Chief, for we fail to understand, that had Lake 
shown military tactics of a very high order, how he could have allowed Holkar 
to escape to Dig. Even in his pursuit of Holkar, he was unable to overtake him. 
Of course, Holkar was suprised and his camp was thrown into confusion, but the 
manner in which he eluded the pursuit of, ‘and escaped capture by the English shows 
that he understood the art of warfare better than the Commandcr-in-Chief. 

At Dig the infantry of Holkar had been defeated by the forces under the command 
of General Fraser. Holkar was not present there in person. 

The British were now very jubilant The objects for which the war had been 
undertaken by them were now accomplished. In their usual pompous style, the 
Governor-General as well as the Commander-in-Chief proclaimed to the world the 
victories they had obtained over Holkar's forces. 

But all the mutual congratulations of the two self-sufficient persons were premature. 
The affairs of the 1 3th and 1 7th November, 1804, did not end the war or enable the 
Governor-General to place the peace of India on a secure basis. The escape of 
Holkar was not considered an event of much consequence by the Commander-in-Chief. 
But Holkar's flight was a turning point in the History of the Rise of the Power of 
the Christians in India, for it was pregnant with consequences which were highly 
beneficial to the Indians. The Governor-General fully realized the danger of Holkar's 
escape. So he wrote to the Commander-in-Chief : 

"It is unfortunate that Holkar's person should have escaped you , you are equally impressed 
with me by the absolute necessity of seizing or destroying him. Until his person be either destroyed 
or imprisoned, we shall have no rest. I therefore rely on you to permit no circumstance to divert 
you from pursuing him to the utmost extremity/' 

Dig, as said before, is in the territory of the Raja of Bharatpur. It was here 
that Holkar with his cavalry and infantry found shelter. The Raja of Bharatpur had 
concluded an alliance with the Christian Government of India and so his aflPording 
protection to Holkar was looked upon by them as a piece of treachery. But if we 
carefully and impartially analyse the conduct of the Raja, wc shall be 6bllged to 
absolve him from the charge of treachery levelled against him by the English writers 
of Indian History, Although the Raja had been well-treated for the ^rviccs.hc had 
rendered to the British during their war with Sindhia, he had reasons to be alarmed 
at their high-handed proceedings. Mill writes 

"Offence appeared to have been taken by the Raja af the violent manner in which the British 
resident at Muttra had decided some disputes respecting the traffic in salt « and some alarm was 
conveyed to his mind by a report that the English Government was to introduce the English Courts 
of justice into his dominions." 

H. H. Villson, as a footnote to the above, adds : 

"Another cause seems to have been a religious feeling. The letters of the agent repeatedly aUude 
to the Raja's horror at the cow-killing propensities of the infidel English/' 

History of India, Vol, VI. p. 420. 
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Although it is probable that the Raja did not at first entertain any hostile dcs(0rts 
against the British government the conduct of the latter tov/ards him^ obliged hini. It 
seems, to throw in his lot with that of Hollcan In that he considered his safety lay. 

Unfortunately the Governor-General had entrusted the negotiations with the Raja 
of Bharatpur to the hands of Lake. After the perusal of all the despatches written 
to the Governor-General by the latter there is little room for doubting the fact that 
the Commander-In-Chief was bent upon war with the Raja of Bharatpur. Moreover 

the manner in which the Raja was being bullied by the Britishers was such as no one 

possessing the least grain of self-respect in him would tamely submit to. He was 

not given an opportunity to explain his conduct, but placing implict confidence in 

In the genuineness of the intercepted correspondence, the English concluded that the 
Raja had been guilty of treachery and tried to interfere in his state concerns. On the 
24th March, 1805, the Governor-General in Council wrote to the Secret Committee 
of the East India Company, regarding the proceedings which had been adopted towards 
the Raja of Bharatpur : 

''The Commander-In-Chief was desired at the same time to communicate to Pajah Punjit Sing, 
copies of all the intercepted letters addressed to Jeswunt Pao Holkar, under the seals of the Paja 
and his son i to warn the Raja of the ruin in which he and his family would inevitably be involved 
by the continuance of the detected intercourse between the State of Bhurtpore and Jeswunt Pao 
Holkar, and to require the Raja and his family to relinquish all communication with Holkar, and 
every other enemy of the British Government under pain of being considered and treated as a 
public enemy. 

"The Commandcr-in-Chicf was also directed to apprize the Raja of his determination to seize 
and bring to justice all the agents concerned in his traitorous correspondence wherever they might 
be found, and to inform him that the indulgence and consideration which had been manifested 
towards him and his son, would not be extended to the inferior of the conspiracy i and the 
Commander-in-Chief was accordingly directed to proceed without delay, to seize all the agents and 
instruments of this conspiracy, although they should take refuge within the territories of our allies 
and dependants, and particularly to seize all those who might remain within the territory of 
Bhurtpore, informing the Raja that the British Government was resolved not to admit of any 
asylum for criminals of this description. 

"In conformity to the spirit of this communication, the Commander-in-Chief was authorized and 
directed to bring to trial before a court martial, all personss concerned in the conspiracy who might 
be arrested within the territories of our allies, or dependents, and in such parts of our possessions as 
might not have been rendered subject to the laws and regulations oT the British Government, and to 
inflict such punishment as might be awarded by the court martial." 

Now, the instruction which the Governor-General issued to the Commander-in-Chief 
were not such as to allay the apprehensions of the Raja of Bharatpur regarding the 
ulterior designs of the English upon his independence and upon his dominion. As said 
befere, the Raja was not given an opportunity to explain hb conduct. He was not 
even asiced to co-operate with the English in suppressing the conspiracy. On the 
contrary, he was ordered to hand over those suspected of conspiracy to the latter for 
trial. This peremptory demand of the Governor-General touched the most susceptible 
part of the Raja. Of course, the Christian Europeans do not understand the laws of 
hospitality as observed and practised by non-Christian Asiatics. No true Orienul would 
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hand over to justice cien the vilest criminal who comes as a refusee and secb hb 
protection. Such beins the case, it was altosether out of the question that the Rafa 
would deliver into the hands of the Enqlish those of his sul^ects whom they suspected 
of conspiracy. Moreover, a step like this would have lowered the prestiqe of the Rija 
in the eyes of all his sulHects. 

In self-defence the'Raja had to do somethinf to counteract the humiliation which the 
Enslish were proposins to subject him to. No surprise need be felt, therefore, if he 
rendered assistance to Holkar, since that Maratha prince was being looked upon as the 
deliverer of India from the yoke of the foreigners. 

Although the Marquess Wellesley was not much in favour of going to war with 
the Raja of Bharatpur. Lake was of a different opinion. Like a blood-thirsty hound, 
the G>mmander-in-Chief delighted in the sight of bloodshed. On the 27th November, 
1804 , in a letter marked Private,' Lake wrote to the Marquess \/ellesley: 

"I last night received the notes from Mr. Edmonstone, respecting my conduct towards the Bl.urtporc 
Raja. They like all other directions from your Lordship, are perfectly clear, ... I vttl not bwohe 
Qovemoient in a war if possible witfs tBis ungrateful man; butt fear Be Bad entered so far 
into it already, tBat it witt not be In mx power to avoid attacking and reducing Bim and Bis 
forts witBout delax. 

In the words put in italics in the above extract Lake clearly sounded the note of 
war. Again, on the 30th November, 1804, in a 'private' letter to the Marquess 
Vellesley, he wrote : 

"I have received ail your notes and remarks upon this war, whiwh I am in hopes will not only 
end well, but shortly. What this treacherous fool Runjeet Sing can mean is beyond all compr e h e nsion i 
... he certainly deserves no favour from our Government, as his conduct has been the most 
unprovoked and violent that ever was heard of ... I am fully aware of the necessity of 
avoiding war as much as possible at this moment as it would appear there is a general combination 
against our government , and yet I cannot help thinking when the two last actions are fully known, 
that neither Sindhia or the Raja of Berar will ever join themselves to a man of broken fortune like 
Holkar." 

Thus then it is evident, the Commander-in-Chief wanted war. The Governor-General 
also, as will be shortly related, fell into his views. It was resolved upon by both of 
these high English functionaries in India that the Raja of Bharatpur should be punished 
for his having afforded shelter to Holkar and his forces. So with a very light heart 
they entered into the war with the Raja of Bharatpur. 

It was decided to lay siege to the fort of Dig in which Holkar and his army taken 
refuge. A battering train from Agra was ordered. Lake wrote to the Marquess 
Vellesley on the 30th November, 1804 : 

"I shall move forward tomorrow towards Deig, and see what can be done before the batfering 
train comes op. I may possibly get at Holkar once more. I believe he has no force IcR, at least so 
inconslderabie that they are little more than an eKort for himself. They say a few men of his 
brigades remain. This report shall be ascertained whether true or falsely very shortly." 


* The English demanded the surrender of those who had taken refuge at B h a ratpur • and the Raja 
cams our respect by daring their anger, and not complying with their demand. 
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On the 1st December, 1804, Lake commenced his march to Dig, which place was 
reached on the 8th December. It was resolved to reduce Dig by storm. The battering train 
and necessary stores arrived from Agra, on the 1 0th } and ground was broken on the 
13th. In ten days, that is, on the 23rd, a breach was made in the wall, which was ^ 
stormed and taken at mid-night with the loss on the part of the British of 227 men 
killed and wounded. On the ensuing day and night the town and fort of Dig were 
evacuated, the garrison flying in the direction of Bharatpur. 

So long the Governor-General had issued no definite instructions to the Commander- 
in-Chief regarding his taking any steps against the Raja of Bharatpur. Although Lake 
had fully made up his mind to go to war with the Raja, the Marquess \^^ellesley had 
not sanctioned this. The latter was watching the progress of events. In the Despatch 
of the 24th March, 1805, the Governor-General in Council wrote to the Secret 
Committee of the List India Company : 

'The expediency of attacking the Raja of Bharatpur or of overlooking his conduct appeared to 
depend in a material degree upon the operations which it might become necessary to adopt against 
Holkar. If it should become necessary for the Commander-in^Chief to pursue Holkar in such a 
direction, and to such a distance as would place Bharatpur between his army and the Brstish positions 
It would be necessary to decide— 

"First, whether it would be prudent to leave the State of Bhurtpore in full possession of its power 
and resources in (he rear of our army. 

"Secondly, whether in the event of the above question being decided in the negaHve, it might not 
be practicable to leave a force adequate to the reduction of the Raja's territories, or at least of 
sufficient strength to impose a restrain upon the forces of the Raja, although unequal to the operation 
above described while the main army should act against Holkar. 

"Thirdly, whether in the event of neither of these two modes being practicable it would be more 
hazardous to suspend the pursuit of Holkar untill the Raja of Bharatpur's power shouM be reduced, 
or to leave that state in possesion of its power annd resources in the rear of our army/' 

"The Governor-General was of opinion that these questions should be decided bv the judgment 
of the Commander-in-Chief, and accordingly desired that his Excellency would exercise his discretion 
with respect to the adoption of one or other of these plans/' 

Lake was thus given a free hand to choose between the maintenance of peace and 
declaration of war with the Raja of Bharatpur. As has been said so often before. 
Lake was in favour of war. For it seems to us that at the time when Lake marched 
towards Dig, the prolongation of the war and the subsequent siege of Bharatpur could 
have been averted, had the English been inclined towards the maintenance of or rather 
the bringing about of peace with the Raja of Bharatpur. 

Holkar was also now in extremis* There is no reason to suppose that he would 
not have listened to overtures of peace from the English. 

They thought that they had to deal with weak enemies, and nothing short of their 
utter annihilation, and annexation of their territories whould have satisfied them. 

Vhen the Governor-General came to know of the reduction and fall of Dig, instead 
of making overtures of peace to the fallen foe, a step which would have shown his 
generous and magnanimous nature, he did not hesitetc to give final instructions to Lake 
to make war on the Raja. In the despatch marked "Secret and offidar' and dated 
Fort Vflliam, December 20, 1804. The Marquess Vellesley wrote to Lake : 
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"I mtireiy a^rove the measures which your Excellency has already pursued for the purpose of 
frustrating the cntcts of the Raja's treachery and hostility, and for the reduction of the fortress of 

Deig. The entire reduction of the power and resources of the Raja of • Bharatpur however, is now 
become indispensably' necessary, and I accordingly authorize and direct Vour Excellency to adopt 
immediate arrangement for the attainment of that desirable object, and for the annexation to the Biitlsh 
power, in such manner as your Excellency may deem most consistent with the public interests, of 
all the forts, territories, and possessions belonging to the Raja of Bharatpur." 

At the time when the Commander-in-Chief received the above letter from the 
Marquess ^/ellesley, he was busily engaged in prosecuting the siege of Bharatpur. The 
loss of Dig was a great blow to the Raja, but to his credit let it be said that he did 
not desert the refugee Hollcar and was willing to share all the misfortunes with him. 
He did not submit to the humiliating terms proposed to him by the victors and rather 
risked all that he possessed than play false to the traditions of his country and religion 
by betraying Holkar who had sought his protection. 

^ith the loss of Dig, the Raja had lost all his territories, except the town of 
Bharatpur. The surrounding country had been taken charge of by the English. Upon 
the resources of Bharatpur alone, he had to depend for his existence. The town of 
Bharatpur was eight miles in extent and was surrounded by a mud wall of great 
thickness and height and a very wide and deep ditch filled with water. The fort was 
situated at the eastern extremity of the town i and the walls had bastions, mounted with 
artillery. The whole force of the Raja, with many of the inhabitants of the surrounding 
country together with the shattered battalions of HolkaKs ir/^ntry was thrown Into the 
place. Holkar's cavalry remained outside the town and eluded the pursuit of the 
English by their rapid marches and not a little annoyed and harried them by attacking 
their convoys and cutting off supplies. 

Lake moved from Dig on the 29th of December and arrived before Bharatpur on 
the 3rd of January, 1805. The siege was commenced in right earnest and the batteries 
were opened against the town on the 7th. On the 9th, a breach in the wall of the 
town was reported practicable i and storming the town was determined upon. But so 
far all their efforts met with no success. On the 1 0th January, Lake wrote to the 
Marquess \/ellesley : 

"I have the honour to inform your Lordship, that in consequence of the breach in the wall of the 
town being reported practicable, I determined on storming the place yesterday evening. I chose this 
time, in order to prevent the enemy from stockading the breach during the night which had hitherto 
been the case. 

"I am sorry to add, that obstacles of an insurmountable nature were opposed to the storming 
party, on their arrival at the breach i the water in the ditch was exceedingly deep i this diffiqilty 
however was speedily surmounted, and the party gained the foot of the breach i but though every 
exertion was made by both officers and men, the breach was so imperfect,^, that every effort to gain 
the top proved fruitless, and the column, after making several attempts with heavy loss, was obliged 
to retire, which they did in excellent order, to our battery," 

This attempt to capture Bharatpur by force was unsuccessful i but the Commander- 
in-Chief fed the mind of xht Governor-General with hopes which were never to be 
realized. 
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A second attempt was again made^ but this too, was as unsuccessful as the first 

This failure for the second time greatly depressed the Commander-in-Chief. The 
loss in men and want of military stores and provisions delayed the commencement of 
renewed operations, till the beginning of February, when the batteries were opened upon 
the wall, and on the 20th of the same month, the breach being supposed to be practi- 
cable, an attempt for the third time to carry the place by assault was made under the 
directions of the Commander-in-Chief. Like the first two attempts, this one, too, was 
unsuccessful But this failure was largely due to the British soldiers. The manner in 
which they behaved themselves was simply scandalous and showed how demoralized 
they had become by their repeated failures. Had it not been for the pluck and courage 
of the Indian Sepoys, it is not improbable that the Commander*in-Chiel would have 
been obliged to raise the siege and retire into the Company'^s territories. The cowardly 
and insubordinate n;>anner in which the British soldiers behaved themselves in contrast 
with the plucky aid couragous conduct of the Indian troops has been thus described 
by a British writer : 

These two failures having enforced the necessity of more regular proceedings, approaches were 
begun In a different position, and carried to the edge of the ditch, supplies of stores and artillery 
were brought from Agra and other depots i and more powerful batteries, though stiil much too weak 
for the propose, opened against part of the wall where the curtain was of less width than usual, 
and was effectually covered by a bastion at cither extremity. On the morning of the day appointed 
for the storm, the garrison, whose courage had been elevated to the highest pitch by the slow 
progms of the siege, . . , made a desperate sally upon the head of the trenches, gained 
possasion of them for a time, and were repulsed only after they had killed the officer of His 
Maiest/s 75th, commanding the advance, and many of the men. They gained and retained possession 
also of a trench in advance of the lines, from which it was proposed to dislodge them, and follow 
them closly Into the breach, T/ie Europeans, fiowever, of His Majesty’s istfi and 76{fi wfio were at 
the Head of ifie column, refused to advance, . . . T/ie entreaties and expostulations of tfieir 
officers failing to produce anx effect, two regiments of Native Infantrj, the mfi and lotE, were 
summoned to tde front, and gallanttx advanced to tfie storm,* 

In the sentences Italldied in the above extract, the very cowardly nature of the English 
soldiers Is brought'out In bold relief when compared with the courage and pluck of the 
Indian Sepoys. It was with the help of these Sepoys that the Bharatpur garrison, which 
had made a desperate sally upon the head of the trenches, were repulsed. But of course 
these Sepoys could not retrieve the disaster of the day or gain possession of Bharatpur 
by assault as their British leaders were in the some predicament as their comrades. So 
necessarily the third attempt to carqr the place by assault proved a failure like the two 
pr^s ones. But for the courage and pluck of the Sepoys by whom the Bharatpur 
ewrisOT were ^Ised, there is no doubt that the English in India would have fared 
very Wly and ttor power altogether sapped. Had not the Bharatpur garrison been 
raised, ft is probable they would have made short work of the British soldiers who 
had been selz^ with panic and were insubordinate in refusing to advance. It was the 
much abused Indian Sepoys who preserved the English from utter roin. 

Although the third attempt of the Commander-in-Chief to capture Bharatpur was a 

H. H. VasoB's Note to his edition of Mill's /Ksfeiy ot India, Vol. vl, p. 426. 
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huge failure, he did not cease from sending dap-trap despatches to the Marquess Vel- 
lesley designed to minister to the war-fever and to persuade that all was well when it 
was not well. That these despatches are not reliable, and that if any one were to 
attempt to base his history on those official documents, such an attempt would be • 
failure, would be evident from the fact that the cowardly manner in whidi the British 
soldiers behaved, and the courage and pluck which Indian Sepoys exhibited in repulsing 
the Bharatpur garrison find no place in the despatches of Lake to the Governor- 
General or of the letter to the Siecret Gunmittee of the East India Company. Even 
Mill is obliged to write: 

^One of the most remarkable perhaps, of aM the events in the history of the British natlpn in 
India, is the difficulty, found by this victorious army, of subduing the capital of a petty Pafa of 
Hindustan. The circumstances have not been sufficiently disclosed, for, on the subject of these un- 
sucecssful attacks, the reports of the Commander-in-Chlef are laconic. As general causes, he chicjfly 
alleges the extent of the place, the number of its defenders, the strength of its works, and, lastly, the 
incapadty of his engineers: as if a G>mmandar-in-Chief were fit for his office who is not himself an 
engineer.'' 

But it is not easy for any English writer to lay his finger on the real causes of the 
failure of the force under the command of General Lake in subduing Bharatpur, All the 
victories which the Britishers had so far attained In India, were gained by means of 

treachery and fraud and not by means of the sword or fair fight alone. Fortunately^ 

the Raja of Bharatpur and Holkar had not at this time any British officer of soldier In 
their employ. And so the English found It difficult to corrupt and demoralise the 

defenders of Bharatpur. Among the defenders there were as yet no 

traitors. 

General Lake's force had been augmented by the arrival of the army of Guzerat 
This division was, as said before, under the command of Colonel Murray, who, after 
capturing all the possessions of Holkar in the Central India, returned to Guzeral; banding 
over the command to Major-General Jones. This army arrived at Bharatpore on the 
I2th February and took part ia the third unsuccessful assault on Bharatpore and 
other succeeding operations. 

Holkars cavalry, as said before, was outside the towns of Bharatpur, It 
had been joined also by the light horse under Amir Khan. This cavalry was 

giving no end of trouble to the English by cutting off their supplies and attacking 
convoys. Had Amir Khan thrown his heart and soul into harassing the British 

camp and column and co-operated heartily with Holkar in the struggle, there can 
be no doubt that the fate of the British would have been for ever sealed in India. 
But Amir Khan did everything in a very perfunctory and half-hearted manner. 
It has already been hinted at before, that the English were in secret understanding 
with Amir Khan, though he xt^s not as yet completely bought oflF. From Amir 
Khans Memoirs, it appears that the Raja of Bharatpore advised him to act in 
concert with Holkar. The Raja is reported to have said 

as both Sirdars could not act well together in the same field, it would be better that one 
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should remain at Ehurtpore while the other headed an incursion into the enemy's territory, and 
carried the war thither." * 

Accordingly, Amir Khan went upon this expedition. To pursue Amir Khan, Lake 
had detached the cavalry under General Smith, who did not find much difficulty 
in reducing the Afghan adventurers force. It seems to us that as Amir Khan 

was hunting with the hound and running with the hare, he played into the hands 

of the English by suffering the destitiction of the men who were principally the 
remnants of Holkar's cavalry. Amir Khan returned to Bharatpur, and rejoined 
Holkar on the 20th March, 1805. General Smith also returning three day's 
afterwards ( /. e., on the 23rd March ), rejoined Lake. 

Vhen the news of the third unsuccessful attempt in subduing Bharatpur reached 
the Governor-General, he seems to have been much depressed and concerned at the 
failure. On the 5th March he forwarded to Lake ( who in the meanwhile had 

been raised to the peerage and henceforth known as Lord Lake ) notes of instructions 
to terminate the war as soon as possible. Before dealing with these Notes, on 
which the opinions of the Commander-in-Chief were invited, it is necessary to refer 
to the letter, which the Marquess Vellesley wrote— 1€^ Lake on the 9th March, 

1805. In that letter the Governor-General wrote : 

"In reading over my private communication, to your Lordship, I fear that you may be impressed 
with an opinion that I feel too strong a desire for the early termination of the war, even on 

any terms. ... I request your Lordship not to attempt to renew the siege without full 
and ample means for its prosecution i not to attempt any assault while the least doubt exists 
of success. / feav tfiaf we /Sore despised the place and enemy: so muefi as to render botA 
formidable, 

'The resumption of the siege of Bhurtpore previously to the pursuit of Holkar is also a 

point which I must seriously recommend to your attention. Unless the reduction of the place be 
absolutely necessary previously to that pursuit, or essential to our honour, I wish your Lordship 

to consider whether the risk of another failure, and the consequent loss ( to say no more ), 

ought to be hazarded. , . . The health of the troops must also be most seriously and 
tenderly considered." 

In plain languase, then, the Governor-General had become quite , tried of the 

war and desired for peace, aimffst on any terms. This will also be evident from 

the Notes to which reference will be presently made. 

The only silver lining to the dark cloud in which the political horizon of the 

English in India was enshrouded was the success of General Smith over Amir 
Khan. In his private' letter of 1 3th March, 1805, the Marquess Wellesley wrote 
to Lord Lake: 

"This moment 1 have received an account of General Smith's highly meritorious conduct in 
Overtaking and defeating Ameer Khan at Ufzulghur. I now trust that the eflMts of that Incursion 
will prove favourable, and that the robber and assassin will meet his deserts. I conclude that 
General Smith will hunt the tiger tn the Jungles into destruction." 

It is not understood why Smith did not pursue Amir Khan, but allowed him 
to r^oin Holkar. 


P. 25a 
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The Govemor-Generars ^"Notes'' under date the Sih March, 1805, throw much light 
on the methods employed by the English In getting out of the Bharatpur imbroglio^ 
These ^otes'^ were addressed to Lake, who was invited td give hi^ opiiiions 
thereon. The intrigues which had been set afoot can be easily seen through these 
'TIotes.'' Some of the notes together with the opinions of Lake on them are 
given below. The Marquess \/ellesley wrote : 

^'While the Commander-in-Chief is preparing for the siege of Bhurtpore, or actually engaged 
in it, might it not be advisable to endeavour to detach RUnjeet Sing from Hoticar? Although 
Bhurtpore has not fallen, Runjeet Sing Is certainly much reduced and alarmed, and Holkar 
would be hopeless if abandoned by Runieet Sing.'^ 

To this note. Lake replied as follows: 

^'Every endeavour is making, and will be made to detach Runjeet Sing from Holkar. Runieet 
Singh is certainly much reduced in money and greatly alarmed. Holkar and his followers would 
have little hope if abandoned by Runjeet Sing.'' 

This shows how intrigues had been set afoot to detach the Raja of Bharatpur 
from Holkar. 

Another "Note" of the Governor-General runs as follows: 

"Might it not be stated to Runjeet Sing that, although his fate has been delayed, he must know 
it to be inevitable, that a few weeks more must destroy him altogether i that his only certainty of 
'escape is to throw himself upon the clemency of the British Government, and renounce Holkar 
altogether, in which case he will be admitted to pardom, and restored to his possessions ?" 

This shows climbing down on the part of the Governor-General. It will be remem- 
bered that when he finally approved of the war with the Raja of Bharatpur, he wrote 
to Lake, in his ^secret and official' letter dated 20th December, 1804, that 

"the entire reduction of the power and lesources of the Raja of Bharatpur however, is now 
become indispensably necessary, and I accordingly authorize and direct your Excellency to adopt 
immediate arrangements for the attainment of that desirable object and for the annexation to the 
British power. In such manner as your Excellency may deem most consistent with the public interests, 
of all the forts, territories, and possessions belonging to the Raja of Bharatpur." 

Lake had also advocated the spoliation of all the possessions of the Raja of 
Bharatpur. In his 'p^vate^ letter to the Marquess \/ellesley dated Muttra, 30th Novem- 
ber, 1804, he wrote; 

"He (the Raja of Bharatpur) certainly deserves no favor from our Government, as his conduct 
has been the most unprovoked and violent that ever was heard of." 

But now Lake had also to climb down. He was now trying his best to bring about 
reconciliation with the Raja of Bharatpur by means of sweet and specious promises as 
the following observation of his on the 'Governor-GeneraTs "Note" shows* In reply 
to the Marquess Wellesleys '^^lote" he wrote: 

"Every means has been attempted to show Runjeet Sing how fruitless any attempts of his to 
oppose *he British Government must prove. 

"A correspondence. is now going on between me and Runjeet Sing, which >1 am in hopes will 
lead to an accommodation sufficiently favorable to the British Government, and prevent any future 
union of Interests between that Chief’ and Jeswunt Rao Holkar*" 
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This was ically a dlmb down (or Lake and shows how busily cnfagcd he was In 
carryinf on intrigues to detach the Ri^a from Holkar. 

The Marquess Vellesley, it would seem, was in favor of raising the siege of 
Bharatpur, for one of his 'Notes' ran as follows : 

"The two smat obiectt now to be accomplished, are the expulsion of Holkar and the prot e fl i oa 
of our own territoriesi the reduction of Runject Sing, or of Bharatpur, is only important as conncrtsd 
with those objects." 

On this 'Note,' Lake observed : 

"Either an amkacle accommodation with Runjeet Sing, or the reduction of Bharatpur will enable 
me to expel Holkar and Ameer Khan, but their expulsion previdusly will not be possible." 

Amir Khan was the man with whom the Britishers had been carrying on intrigues since 
a long rime past That Afghan adventurer was, as has been ciid so often before, 
hunting with the hound and running with the hare. \f^hile professing to be a partisan 
of Holbr, he did not consider it inconsistent with his sense of honor to listen to the 
overtures of the British. It was their interest to buy over Amir Khan. So the Governor^ 
General wrote in a "Note": 

Mr. Seton and General Smith should be authorised to offer a settlement of land to such of Ameer 
Khan's followers as would quit him. Even Ameer (Chan himself might be offered a jaghecr, if he 
Will quit Holkar's cause, submit to the British Government, and come into General Smith's camp 
within a stated period of time." 

To this 'Note,' Lake replied as follows: 

"A settlement in lands should certainly he offered to Ameer Khan's followers. 

"Ameer (Chad is most exorbitant in his demands. He asks thirty<three lacs of rupees in the first 

instance, and a jagheer for 10,000 horse. This was his proposal in Rohiicund, and I doubt much if 
he would now be more moderate, as his battalions and guns have joined Sdndhia." 

From the above, the manner in which the Britishers were intriguing with Amir Khan 

and his followers fs quite evident. It may also be safely presumed that Amir Khan 

betrayed Holkar in-order to curry favor with the English and also in the hope of some 
day gaining his object from them, namely, thirty-three lacs of rupees in cash and a 
jagir for 10,000 horse, ^f'hen we take into consideration the critical position in which 
the English were placed at this time in India, we are inclined to believe that Amir 
Khan was given to understand by them that his demand -would be complied with, and 
it was thus that he played false to Holkar. It also appears to us that General Smith 
did not vanquish and defeat Amir Khan but prevailed on his followers to desert their 
Afghan leader by holding out to them the temptation of a settlement of l«nd and other 
pecuniary gains. 

After the three unsuccessful attempts at subduing Bharatpur, the Britidiert woe not 
very anxious to renew offensive operarions against it As said beforg, they were trying 
to negotiate with the Raja of Bharatpur for peace. Although the Rifa had the satisfac* 
rioti of seeing the thorough humiliation of the English, if was necessary for him to 
attend to his own safety. The Raja did not lose his penetration in this 
peqdexed state of affairs, conjecturing that Amir Khan had been playing 
folK widi Holkar, and despabinf of gay mriUmu from frlntfhia or any 
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dhcr prince in India, he found it necessary not to refect the terms which were offered 
to him. 

\^e have already narrated on a previous page, how the English were bullying 
the Raja of Nagpur on the mere suspicion that he intended to join Holkar or render 
assistance to him. Although Sindhia had been promised the territories which would 
be conquered from Holkar, yet he discovered how he had been duped, and was 
therefore anxious to sever the alliance he had entered into with the English. Vhen 
the news of their repeated failure in subduing Bharatpur reached Sindhia there is no 
doubt that he intended to join Holkar and thus try to regain some of his lost posses- 
sions. ^e have already stated the manner in which he narrated his grievances in a 
letter he wrote to the Governor-General, extracts from which have already been given 
on a previous page. If there was ever any favorable opportunity for Sindhia to 
recover his lost possessions, it was now when nothing but gloom surrounded the English 
in India, ^hy Sindhia did not take advantage of the golden opportunity which pre- 
sented itself to him has remained an enigma to many. His contingent under Bapu 
Sindhia and Sadhasheorao Bhow had joined Holkar. And could he but have come 
and joined Holkar, it would have been very hard, if not impossible, for the English to 
extricate themselves from the critical position they were in. The inability of Sindhia 
to join Holkar seems to us to have been due to the treachery of his Christian officers. 
At this time, of which wc are writing, John Baptiste Pilose was the virtual Commander- 
in-Chief of Sindhia's army. He was a Christian half-caste. It is orobable that he 
was in intrigue with the English and thus prevented Sindhia from joining Holkar. Our 
conjecture derives support from the fact that Sindhia about this time placed this man 
under arrest, because he suspected his loyalty and good faith. Regarding this arrest, the 
grandson of John Baptiste Pilose thus wrote in the Asiatic Quartecl}[ Review for 
April, 1889 : 

'^hen Colonel Pilose had thus distinguished himself by so many successful undertakings, probably 
standing higher in Scindhia's favor than any of the other foreign officers, jealousy began to appear 
in various quarters. The Maharaja Holkar had employed a few Europeans, but he had never placed 
full confidence in them. He now reminded Scindhia, in one of their private interviews, that he was 
on bad terms with the English, and that, under the circumstances, it was unsafe to place Colonel 
Pilose in such a high position. Por should these foreign officers join the English, as they probably 
would, Scindhia would find it Impossible to defend himself. He therefore recommended that on some 
excuse or other Pilose should be placed under arrest.'^ / 

Now, we do not understand the solicitude of Holkar to advise Sindhia to place 

John Baptiste under arrest, had he not been smarting under the wrongs and injuries he 
sofltred at the hands of the British which he knew he would not fiave done had 
Sindhia joined him» It is impossible to state all that transpired in the private interviews 
between Holkar and Sindhia. But Sindhia would not have taken such a step as that 
of pladng Pilose under arrest, had he not been convinced by Holkar s reasonings and 

arguments that his inability to repair to Bharatpur in time and jbin Holkar was due 

to the treachery of John Baptiste Pilose. From the words of Lake in his letter to 
the Governor-General, dated Agra 22nd September, 1804 , already mentioned on a 
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pr<*vious page, it should also be presumed that Baptiste was carrying on intrigues with 
the English. 

This was the position then of the Raja of Bharatpur. He had helped the destitute 
Holicar when the affairs of the latter were at their lowest ebb. \/ith his characteristic 
ideal of oriental hospitality, he had given refuge to Holkar, knowing fully well the 
risk he was running and the punishment that would have been inflicted on him by the 

vindictive English if they succeeded in subduing his captial. But when he saw that he 

had single-handed to fight with the odds opposed against him and when he did not 
expect any assistance from any quarter and when he discovered that Amir Khan was 
not in hearty co-operation with Holkar the instinct of self-preservation dictated him to 
lend a favorable ear to the overtures made to him by the English. Resistance against 
them under the circumstances we have alluded to was hopeless. Hence, little fault 
should be found with him for his willingness to treat with them. It should also be 

remembered that it was not he who sued for peace with them, but it was they who 

opened the negotiations for peace with him. To his credit it should also be prominently 
mentioned that surrender of Holkar into the hands of the English did not enter into 
the Treaty of Peace. The English were anxious to get possession of the person of 
Holkar. To them the reduction of the power of the Raja of Bharatpur was not such 
a desirable object as the capture of Holkar. In his despatches and notes of instructions 
to General Lake, the Governor-General has ovci and over again reminded him of the 
necessity of pursuing Holkar to extremity. In :his 'Notes" of the 5th March, 1805, 
it is stated : 

The two great objects now to be accomplished, arc the expulsion of Holkar and the protection 
of our own territories ; the reduction of Runjeet Sinij. i r of Bharatpur, is only important as 
connected with those objects/' 

Again in his T^otes of the 1 0th March, the Governor-General wrote : 

"It would ccitainly be highly advantageous, if practicable, to drive off Holkar altogether, and to 
pursue him to extremity even during the siege. 

* ^ ♦ * 

"If the siege of Bharatpur should not be resumed^ I hope that an immediate attack will be made 
upon Holkar, and that he will be vigorously pursued to extremity, by a properly equipped force. 

^ . 

'The great object therefore even with respect to Scindhia is the reduction of Holkar, ..." 

The English having been so anxious for the reduction of Holkar, it is not taxing 
one's intelligence too much to suppose that the Commander-in-Chief must have held up 
^ptations and allurements and made sweet and specious promises to the Raja of 
Waiajwr to induce him to surrender Holkar into his hands. It should be remembered 
^at the petsor of Holkar was entirely at the mercy of the Raja of Bharatpur. Uke 
must have empicyed every conceivable means to get possession of the penon of Holkar. 

It is, therefore, highly creditable to the Raja, that he did not curry favour with the 
tnglisl by surrendering the peison of Holkar into their hands, as did his name-sake of 
♦he Punjab, not very many months afterwards. 
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The siege of Bharatpur was now to be at an end* The negotiations which the 
Commander-in-Chief had opened with the Raja terminated in the Treaty of Peace drawn 
up in the beginning of April, 1805. Holkar was allowed to depart from Bharatpur 
towards the end of March, 1805. He ultimately fled towards the Panjab, where he 
thought that he would find an asylum in the country of the S*khs. But he discovered 
his mistake not before long and he was pursued by the Commandcr-in-Chief. 

On the loth April, 1805, Lake wrote to the Marquess Vcllesley as follows : 

"I take the very earliest opportunity of informing you that peace is established between the 
British Government and Runjeet Sing. I trust the terms may be deemed proper by your Lordship. . . . 

"Holkar is reduced in the extreme : he has no troops, at least so few that they can do no more 
than guard his person, even those arc starving, and he has not a rupee to give them. They have 
of late had a most wearisome life, and will not remain with him. 

"I feel relieved by this negotiation, although I have reason to think we should soon have been 
in possession of the town, I fear our troops must have suffered exceedingly from the heat. . . • 

' I hope and trust, this act of mine will meet your approbation * I felt the necessity of getting 
rid of this siege, that we might be ready for Scindhia, who will, 1 should imagine, give up his 
hostile intentions." 

To show to the world that the English had punished the Raja for his so-called 
treachery to them, it was laid down on paper that he should be made to pay twenty 
lacs of rupees, and be deprived of Dig and the country granted to him the previous 
year. Of the fine of twenty lacs Imposed on him, the Raja paid only three lacs to 
Lake. It seems to us that this payment of three lacs by the Raja was a sort of make- 
believe, for the Raja was not then in a position to pay anything to the English. The 
fortress of Dig was restored to the Raja not very long afterwards, and so he did not 
lose anything by defying their authority and inflicting upon them the humiliation and 
disgrace of their repeated failures in subduing Bharatpur. 

Holkar should be looked upon as the saviour of India at this critical juncture. On 
a previous occasion we described him as lacking in statesmanship. It is no doubt 
true that he played into the hands of the English and helped them In placing the yoke 
of the subsidiary alliance pn the neck of the Peshwa and betrayed the Maratba 
Confederates into the war. He did not join the Maratha Confederates and thus his 
conduct was most reprehensible. But when he discovered that the Britishers had made 
him their cat's-paw in gaining their selfish ends and when he found how he had been 
duped by them, he prepared for war with them. He had benefited from the experience 
of Sindhia, and so, before going to war with them, he very properly got rid of the 
foreign officers he had in his employ by executing them. The step of getting rid of the 
foreign servants saved him from the disgrace and disasters which had befallen Sindhia 
in his war with the English. It should be remembered that had Holkar not inflicted 
defeats on them, and thus arrested their career of sucetsM Intrifues and conspiracies, 
ft is difficult to estimate to what extremity the country would have been then brought 
The news of the disasters which had befallen the English In their unjust war with 
Holkar made such an impression on the minds of the people of England that they 
came to realize that thdr affairs in India were not safe In the hands of the then 
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Governor-General. It will be remembered that the Marquess Vellesley had intimated 
his intention of resigning the service of the Company and of embarking for England 
in the month of January, 1803. But the confusion and disorder which he succeeded 
In creating in the Maratha Polity by his machinations, made him change his mind 
and ask the permission of the Court of Directors to stay on in India and to improve 
the interests of the British in India. He tried to bring about the ruin of the Maratha 
States, opened campaigns of intrigues and conspiracies against them, and declared 
unjust and unrighteous war on them and deprived them of their fertile territories and 
provinces. 

Success like charity covers many sins, ^hen this Governor-General was able to 
show to his co-religionists and compatriots in England the extension of their power in 
India by the annexation of fertile provinces, they forgot his faults and allowed him to 
stay on in India for almost an indefinite period and gave him a free hand in carrying 
out his policy. 

Had jaswunt Rao been subdued, not only would his dominion have been annexed 
by the British, but the map of India from the Himalaya to the Cape Comorin would 
have been dyed red by the Marquess \^^eilcsley. It is true that Sindhia had been 
promised a portion of the territory conquered from Holkar. But as pointed out before, 
it would not have taken the English long to discover some pretext to deprive 
Sindhia of his new acquisitions. In fact when the fate of the English was trembling 
in the balance, they did not hesitate in charging Sindhia with treachery, and on the 
termination of the war with Holkar, they would have certainly declared hostilities 
with Sindhia. Possessing very short memories, and altogether devoid of gratitude, it 
Is not to be surprised at, that the English would have deprived of their possessions 
those princes who had in any way rendered them assistance in their hour of trial and 
need, ^/itness the treatment they meted out to the Raja of Bharatpur. That prince 
was provoked to hostilities by the peremptory demands made on him by the 
Governor-General and the Commander-in-Chicf, who both conspired in advocating 
spoliation of the Raja s possessions. They forgot the assistance they had received from 
the Raja In the war with Sindhia. 

Supposing then that the Raja of Bharatpur and Holkar had both been subdued 
by the English, is there any room for doubt that they would have gone to war with 
the other native princes of India and deprived them of their possessions and cherished 
rights and privileges ? On some pretext or other, the states and principalities of 
Rajputana and Central India would have been annexed. The Sikhs in the Panjab 
had not then risen into a Power of whom the English took any notice. The Panjab 
would have been transformed Into a province of the East India Company. 

If ever the acquisition of the whole of India by the English was an easy affair. 
It was after the break-up of the Maratha Confederacy and the destruction of the 
mlliUry resources and power of Sindhia and the Raja of Berar on the battle-fields of 
Assaye, Argaum and Laswari, Had not Holkar come in the way, the Marquess 
Vellesley would have accomplished what the Marquis Hastings and Lord Dalhousle 
even failed to do. The dream of Dalhousle to color the whole map of India red was 
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never realized. If circumstances were against Dalhousie's scheme being carried into 
execution^ there was no difficulty in the path of the Marquess \/ellesley, excepting the 
existence of Hoikar, leading to the goal of annexation of all the States of Native 
India. 

For these reasons, then, Holkar must be looked upon as the saviour of India. For 
although within a little over half-a«eentury the English rose to supreme power in India, 
their subsequent rise was altogether different from what it would have been had they 
come to possess it in the early years of the Nineteenth Century. The supremacy of 
the English in India in the time of the Marquess \/cllesley would have been attended 
with consequences fatal to the very existence of Indians. The British would have 
looked upon India as a conquered country, and the Indians wonid not have been 
treated any better than the aborigines of other countries which the British have 

colonized. Vhcn the English rose to supreme power in India under Dalhousie the 
line of policy on which India was to be governed was clearly although very faintly 
drawn by them. Fifty years of intercourse with the English had taught the natives of 
of India to know the character of the new comers, and they had also been initiated 
into the language, literature and science of the natives of England. Thus those who 
could penetrate and sec through the designs of Dalhousie set in operation those forces 
which saved India from utter annihilation and brought her under the Crown and 
Parliament of England. 

But the extension of the power of the English in India in the days of the 

Marquess Wellesley would not have been attended with those beneficial consequences 
which naturally followed half a century afterwards. 

Success like charity, as said before, covers many sins. Had the English succeeded 
in their contest with Holkar, there is little doubt that, notwithstanding all his 
shortcomings, the Marquess ^^^cllesley would have been granted an extension of 
several year's residence in India to carry out the policy which was so dear to the 

heart of Pitt, who was no Little Englander. The loss of America was to be made 

good, and, as already said before, Pitt commissioned the Marquess \^ellesley 
to found an Empire for England in India. The successful resistance of 
Holkar, then, against the extension of the power of the English in India should be 
looked upon as providential for the welfare of India. Looked at in this light, we can 
virtually share the belief with the Sepoys that Bharatpur was under the care of Krishna. 
Mr. Thornton in his Gazetteer of India tells us that 

'in 1K05, during the first siege, some of the native soldiers in the British service declared that 
they distinctly saw the town defended by that divinity, dressed in yellow garments and armed with 
his peculiar weapons, the bow, mace, conch and pipe.'' 



CHAPTER XXXVffl 

THE LAST DAYS OF THE MARQUESS VELLESLEy IN INDIA 

After the raising of the siege of Bharatpur, the Marquess Vellesley s name is not 
connected with any other important political transaction in India, except his settlement 
of disputes with Sindhia. The nature of the disputes with Sindhia has already been 
alluded to ; that that Maratha Prince had had grievances, which were not imaginary, 
against the Company, cannot be denied. Sindhia had threatened the English with a 
renewal of the war. Vith that object in view, he had moved out of Burhanpur and 
and was on his march towards Bharatpur. He had placed under arrest Mr. Jenkins, 
the British resident, attached to his Court. This was against every received principle 
of the Law of Nations. But then that was the only way in which Sindhia could 
expect to draw the attention of the English to his wrongs and make them either 
declare hostilities against him or redress his grievances and wrongs. And subsequent 
events proved that he was not mistaken. 

Vhen it became known to the English that Sindhia was on his way to Bharatpur 
they remonstrated with him. Of course as said before, Sindhia could not reach 
Bharatpur in time when the siege was progressing, owing principally to the treachery 
of John Baptiste Filose. 

It is the second time that Dowlat Rao Sindhia could not prevent the English from 
succeeding in gaining their ends. It will be remembered that Dowlut Rao Sindhia 
could not go to Puna in time to prevent the Peshwa from making the alliance with 
the British. Again, during the siege of Bharatpur, he was unable to march on to that 
place and thus annihiiate the latter. The words 'Too Late" were ever written on all 
his expeditions undertaken with the object of frustrating the attempts of the British to 
obtain supremacy in India. 

Sindhia finding himself helpless and unable to render any material assistance to 
either the Raja of Bharatpur or Holkar during the siege, adopted a conciliatory tone 
in replying to the remonstrances of the British Government of India. He was at this 
time not far from the river Chambal and he declared thkt he was unable to proceed 
to settle his own country from the state of his finances, and that his object in marching 
towards Bharatpur was to mediate a peace. He had also sent on a part of his 
cavalry and Pindaris towards Bharatpur. But as said before, it was "too fate", as the 
Raja had concluded the treaty with the English. 

Sindhia was promised pecuniary assistance provided he would return and employ 
himself in taking possession of Holkar's unoccupied districts in Malwa and apologise 
for his conduct in detaining and placing under arrest the British resident at his Court. 
Sindhia acquiesced and retired eight miles towards Sabbalgarh. Holkar and Amir 
Khali after leaving Bharatpur came and joined Sindhia at this place. This open junction 
of Holkar and Sindhia alarmed the English. But Sindhia tried to justify himself by 
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explaining that Hollcar had intended to plunder the territories then in the possession 
of the Britishers but at his request abandoned that design, and consented to his 
mediation for the attainment of peace ; to whom this explanation did not appear 
satisfactory. Lake made preparations to attack Sindhia and Holkar. But the latter at 
first repaired to Kota, and afterwards moved towards Ajmere. It was this move of 
Sindhia and Holkar which prevented Lake from pursuing and fighting them. In his 
letter marked "Private" and dated April 25 , 180 $, Lake wrote to the Marquess 
>^ellesley : 

'1 have been honored with all your notes and directions respecting Dowlut Rao Scindhia which 
your Lordship may rest assured shall be carried into effect in the most direct and speedy manner 
po.>sible. My only fear is, that on my approach, he with his confederates will retire, and that it 
will be impossible for me to follow him ; the country through which he will pass to the Deccan, 
being at this season so extremely hot. and almost entirely without water. . . . The only difficulty is, that 
he and his confederates are so alarmed and weary that they never rest at night. . . . There is no 
vile act these people arc not equal to j that inhuman monster Holkar's chief delight is in butchering 
all EuiOpeans, and by all accounts Serjic Pao Ghautka's disposiuon towards us is precisely the 
same. * " 

On the receipt of this letter and on hearing the news of Sindhians retirement the 
Marquess \^elleslcy directed Lake nut to pursue Sindhia or Holkar. But the English 
were not anxious to make peace or settle differences with Sindhia and Holkar j they 
were only trying to gain time and making preparation^ with the intention of renewing 
the war on the outbreak of the rainy season. 

Marquess Wellesley advised Lake to canton the troops in such a manner as would 
be easily available for renewing the war with Sindhia and Holkar, if necessary. 

There is very little doubt that had the Marquess \/ellesley remained in India till 
August, 1805, he would have renewed the war with Sindhia and also with Holkar 
in order to wipe out the disgrace attendant on the unsuccessful siege of Bharatpur. 
Lake was also doing everything to minister to the war-fever. He had to retrieve his 
character as a general, and therefore he was so anxious to see the renewal of the war. 

But, fortunately, the Marquess \/ellesley had to leave India for good before the 
beginning of August, 1805. In a way, he was recalled) for his wars with the Marathas 
had swollen the debt of the East India Company to such an extent that the Directors 
were alarmed at his proceedings. The natives of England never spent a single farthing 
out of their pockets in establishing their power in India. They came to India in the 
capacity of humble traders. They, as a nation of shop-keepers, wanted to make money 
by means fair or foul. But the wars in which tlie Marquess \^ellesley involved the 
Company were not calculated to enrich them, nav, on the contrary they found that 
the East India trade was not a paying concern and they were not receiving' a handsome 
dividend. Consequently, a hue and cry was raised in England against the Marquess 
\tf^cllesley's policy and 'he was desired to return from India.* The Court of Directors 
severely and adversely criticized the Indian policy of the Governor-General. 

* How unpopular the Marquess Wellesley's war on Holkar was in England can be easily fudged 
from the letter of the Marquis Cornwalis to Lieut. -General Ross dated Culford/ Oct. 14, 1804. He 
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Not waiting for an explanation from the Marquess \/eilesley regarding his doings 
in India, the Court of Directors nominated the Marquess Cornwallis as Governor- 
General and sent him out to India. 

t 

At that time the English wanted peace at any cost in India. Lord Cornwallis was 
supposed to be a man who loved peace more than anything else. But th^ was, no doubts 
a mistake, Vhen the news of the successful campaigns of Generals Wellesley and 
Lake against the Marathas reached Eagland, Cornwallis wrote a letter of congratulation 
to the Marquess Vellesley, the letter marked 'Private' and dated Burlington Street, 
April 30th, 1804, which was received by the latter on the 27th September, 
1804, In it he wrote : 

can with truth ^ssure^ you that I have felt much anxiety during the course of your Marathst 
warfare, being well aware of the difficulties against which you had to contend, and I now sincerely 
congratulate you on your brilliant successes. 

'The important and glorious achievements of my friends. General Lake and \^ellesley, have 
afforded me the most sincere satisfaction. 

"As I am now growing old, and perhaps out of fashion, it is not likely that I should again be 
selected for any active situation. 

''My wishes, however, continue to be as warm as they ever were for the honour and welfare 
of my country » and I earnestly hope that, in every part of the globe, its interests will be promoted 
by as able statesmen, and its armies conducted by as meritorious generals, as those who have of 
late been entrusted with the preservation of our Asiatic Empire.'" 

The man who could express the sentiments quoted above and congratulate the 
author of the most unjust and unjustifiable war on the Marathas, can hardly be called 
a lover of peace. Cornwallis was as great a follower of Pitt as was the Marquess 
'i/ellcsiey ; and Pitt was no Little Englander. It seems to us that Cornwallis was 
sent out for the second time to India to carry out the policy of Pitt in extending the 

wrote If your account of Lord Wellesley's conduct did not come from so good authority, I should 
scarcely believe it possible that after having escaped the extreme hazards to which our interests in 
India were at various times exposed during the late contests with the Marathas, he should so soon, 
not only wantonly, but, accoiding to Charles Grant's statement, criminally involve himself in all the 
difficulties of another war against an able and powerful Chief of that nation (/. e., Holkar), I should 
conceive that the Ministers would be inclined to bring him away, although they might be disposed 
to let him down easy." 

Again, on the 6th Dec, 1804, the Marquis Cornwallis wrote to Licut.-Gcncral Ross "Lord 
Castlercagh came here yesterday early from Lord Paget's. ... He told me that Mr. Pitt had 
entered thoroughly into the business, and, although he was disposed to show Lord Wellesley all the 
attention which the circumtanccs could admit, he was decidedly of opinion that he had acted most 
imprudently and illegally, and that he could not be suffered to remain in the Government" 

On the next day, that is, 7th Dec., 1804, the Marquis Cornwallis wrote to Leiut.-Gcncral Ross:- 
''Amongst other charges, Lord Wellesley is attacked on account of the order for the commencement 
of hostilities against Holkar being signed only by himself, without any notification of its being done 
with the concurrence of his council. Lord Castlereagh asked me in what cases the Governor- 

General s signature alone was used , I said that I could not at this distance of time charge my 
memory exactly, but that I thought it was In the correspondence with the princes of the country 

and with our Residents their Courts, but that they were either read in Council or circulated to 
the Members." 
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power of the British in India. The reputation which Cornwallis enjoyed as a peace- 
loving man blinded the natives of England from seeing the man in his true colors. 
The only difference between Cornwallis and the Marquess \/ellesley was that the 
latter wanted to extend the power of England in India as speedily as possible and he 
was running at a speed which did not commend itself to the more thoughtful followers 
of Pitt. 

The Marquess ^ Cornwallis landed at Madras on the 1 8th July, 1805. On the 
following day, he wrote to the Marquess 'Wellesley : 

"I arrived last night at this anchorage, when I learned that your Lordship -is still in Bengal. I 
have therefore requested the Admiral to despatch an express vessel, to inform you that it is my 
intention to proceed in three or four days to Gilcutta, in order that my arrival might be as little 
inconvenient to your Lordship as possible/' 

Cornwallis arrived in Calcutta on the 30th July and took over the charge of the 
Government of India the same day. The Marquess 'i/ellesley embarked in His 
Majesty'^s ship the Howe on the 1 5th of August and left India for good. 

Thus left the shores of India that ruler who heaped nothing but miseries on this 
country and whose name is not associated with any act for which the natives of 
India would cherish his memory with gratitude. He was the greatest follower of 
Machiavelli whom England ever sent out to India. After his return to England, an 
attempt was made in the House of Commons at his impeachment, but with what 
result has already been mentioned in some of the previous chapters. 

The accusers of Lord Wellesley would not have moved their little fingers against 
him had not his administration of India deprived their country of the expected 
remittance home of eight millions pounds sterling. In his speech in the House of 
Commons on Feb. 25, 1806, relating to the afiFairs of India, Mr. Paul said : 

''By the act of 1793, after the payment of the military and civil establishment, the act enjoins that 
a sum not less than one million of pounds sterling shall be applied for commercial purposes, 
and remitted to Great Britain, to form a part of its national wealth. Since 1798, no sum whatever 
has been applied to commercial purposes, and the law has been violated in this single instance 
to a sum exceeding 8 millions. To this extent, and to this amount has this commercial nation 
been deprived of such an import from our colonies, which the law ordered and enjoined. 



CHAPTER mix. 

LORD CORNVALLIS'S SECOND INDIAN ADMINISTRATION. 

(Juls to Cctober, i805) 

Cornwallis arrived in Madras on the I9th of July and from there proceeded on his 
voyage to Bengal on the 23rd and arrived in Calcutta on July 29th and was sworn 
in on the following day. He found the affairs of the Company disorganised and the 
Treasury empty. The critical situation of the political affairs in India was thus described 
by him in his letter dated August 1st, 1805, to the Secret Committee : 

Finding to my great concern that we are still at war with Holkar, and that we can hardly be said 
to be at peace with Sdndhia, I have determined to proceed immediately to the upper provinces, 
that I may be at hand to avail myself of the interval which the present rainy season must occasion 
in the military operations, to endeavour, if it can be done without a sacrifice of our honour, to 
terminate by negotiation a contest in which the most brilliant success can afford us no solid benefit 
and which, if it should continue, must involve us in pecuniary difficulties, which we should hardly be 
able to surmount/' 

On the same day, he wrote to Lord Castlereagh : 

"I entertain scarcely any hope that it will be in my power to come to an amicable accommoda- 
tion with Scindhia, who still keeps the assistant of our Residency under restraint, as I understand 
that Lord Wellesley has guaranteed to the Rana of Gohud the supremacy which Scindhia claims over 
Gohud and the fortress of Gwalior. 

"These possessions are too remote in my opinion to make it desirable for us to have anything 
to do with them, . . . 

"My statements of our poverty are by no means overcharged, notwithstanding the former violent 
transactions in Oudh. Lord Wellesley has borrowed 20 lacs of the vizier, and has written to press 
him for 10 more. Our credit has, 1 believe, been tried to the utmost at Benares and other places." 

Cornwallis left Calcutta on the 8th August and proceeded by ihe river to the Upper 
Provinccss, with the intention of bringing about peace with the Maratha princess. It 
was the pecuniary difficulties which the British government had to" experience at this 
time which compelled (hem to sue for peace. 

Owing to the low state of finances, it is not surprising that Cornwallis tried to 
upset the political transactions of his predecessor. The Marques \^'ellesle/ was con- 
gratulated on the success which had attended his intrigues in gaining possession of the 
person of Shah Alam. But regarding this possession Cornwallis thus wrote to Malcolm 
on the 1 4th August, 1805 

"I consider our possession of the person of Shah Allum and the town of Delhi as events truly 
unfortunate j and unless I should be able to persuade His Ma/esty to move further to the eastward, 
we can only secure him from the danger of being carried off, by the maintenance of a large army 
in the field, which will be an expense that our funds cannot bear. I deprecate the efforts of the 
almost universal frenzy, which has seized even some of the heads which I thought the soundest in the 
country, for conquest and victory, as opposite to the interests, as it is to the laws, of our country ' 
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In his letter to Lake, dated Sept. I9th 1805, Cornwallis unfolded his plan of 
terminating disputes, and bringing about peace with the Maratha States of India. The 
letter is a long one, but it is so important, that the following extracts from it are 
given, as they express his views as to what he would have done had he lived a few 
months more. He wrote: 

'The first and most important object of my attention is a satisfactory adjustment of all differences 
between the British Government and Dowtut Rao Scindhia, the principal obstacles to which appear 
to be— on the part of Scindhia, the release of the British Resident —and on our part the cession to 
that chieftain of the fortress of Gwalior and the province of Gohud. I am aware of the disadvan- 
tages of immediately relinquishing, or even of compromising the demand which has been so repeatedly 
and so urgently made for the release of the British Resident j but I deem it proper to apprise your 
Lordship, that as a mere point of honour, I am disposed to compromise or even to abandon that 
demand, if it should ultimately prove to be the only obstacle to a satisfactory adjustment of affairs 
with Dowlut Rao Scindhia » and that I have hitherto been induced to support it by the apprehension 
that the motives of such a concession might be misinterpreted, and that it might lead to demands 
on the part of Scindhia, with which we could not comply without a sacrifice of dignity and interest 
incompatible with our security, and thereby render still more difficult of attainment the desirable 
object of a general pacification. 

"Wth regard to the cession qf Gwalior and Gohud, in my decided opinion it is desirable to 
abandon our possession of the former, and our connexion with the latter, independently of any 
reference to a settlement of differences with Dowlut Rao Scindhia. . . . 

''But however desirous I am to relinquish our possession of Gwalior and our connexion with 
Gohud, it is not my intention to accede to the unconditional surrender of those places. . . . 

"In conformity to the preceding observations, the following is the general plan of arrangement 
which 1 am desirous of concluding with Dowlut Rao Scindhia ; 

"1st. To make over to Scindhia the possession of Gwalior and Gohud. 

"2nd. To transfer to him, according to the provisions of the treaty of pcaco, the districts of 
Dholpoor, Baree, and Rajkcrree » and to account to Scindhia for the collections from those districts 
since the peace. 

• -f 

"3rd. The eventual restoration of the Jeynagar (Jcypoor) tribute, amounting, I understand, 
to the annual sum of 3 lacs of rupees. 

''4th. To require from Scindhia his consent to the abrogation of the pensions, and to the 
resumption of the jaghires in the Duab, established by the treaty of peace. 

*5th. To require from Scindhia the relinquishment of his claim to the arrears o\ the pension. 

"bth. To demand a compensation for the public and private losses sustained by the plunder 
of the Residency. 

"yth. To require Scindhia to make a provision for the Rana of Gohud to the extent of 2'a or 
3 lacs of rupees per annum, which I should conceive to be amply sufficient. 

• •••*• 

"With regard to Scindhia's own expectations of obtaining the grant of a portion of the territory 
conquered from Holkar by the British arms, your Lordship is apprised of my inclination to restore 
the whole of those conquests to Holkar i your lordship, therefore, will not encourage any such 
expectation on the part of Scindhia. 

• 

"From the tenor of the communications which I have received ralative to the views and 
disposition of Dowhit Rao Scindhic, there is every reason to believe that, if assured of the 
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cession of Gwalior and Gohud, he wouiji be ready, not only to open a negotiation with the 
British Government for the adjustment of other points, but also to comply with the demand which 

has hitherto been declared to be an indispensable preliminary to any negotiation But being 

ar^xious to remove every obstacle to the proposed negotiation, and being resolved eventually to 
cede to Scindhia the possession of Gwalior and Gohud, I am not aware of any mater'*'.! objection 
to a candid declaration to Scindhia of my intentions in his favour, on the condition of his 
separation from Holkar, and his compliance with the demand for the release of the Britisii 

Resident I have deemed it advisable to combine with a declaration to that effect, a 

statement of the general principles of policy by which I am desirous of regulating the conduct of 
the British Government towards all the states of India. I am anxious to promulgate those principles, 
with a view to restore to the native states that confidence in the justice and moderation of the 
British Government, which past events have considerably impaired, and which appears to me to be 
essential to the security and tranquility of the Company's dominions 

"*1 now proceed to state to your Lordship the plan which occurs to me for the disposal of 
the territory to the westward and southward of Delhi, without assigning any portion of it to 
Dowlut Rao Scindhia. 

"The plan which 1 propose fs to assign from ?t, jaghircs to the several chiefs who have joined 
our cause, and for whom, with the irregular troops under their command, we are bound to provide, 
and to divide the remainder between the Rajas of Machery and Bhurtporc." 

Such were the measures which Cornwallis contemplated to adopt towards the 
Maratha princes to settle the disputes with them. Had he lived a few months more, 
he would have been able to carry his views into execution. 

Cornwallis, on his arrival in Calcutta, found that the army had not received any 
pay for several months. Vriting to Castlereagh, on Aug. 9, 1805, he said: 

Lake s army, the pay of which amounts to about five lacs per month, is above five months 
in arrear. An army of irregulars, composed chiefly of deserters from the enemy, which with the 
approbation of Government, the general assembled by proclamation, and which costs about 
six lacs per month, is likewise somewhat in arrear," 

If the troops were not immediately paid, he saw the dan^jer o\ mutiny. Money 
had to be found, but how to do it ? In the letter to Loid Castlereagh referred to 
above, he wrote : 

be kept together with an empty treasury ? Tor the next two 

months we can expect nothing from the Collectors, and our only dependence is on the small 
supply of bullion sent from England." 

Not expecting any aid from England, Cornwallis hit on the expediency of taking 
the bullion out of tht ships at Madras which were destined for China, and also to 
reduce the number of troops. But what he intended to do would not perhaps have 
met with the approval of the home authorities, for in 1791, the Directors of the 
Company thought that such a procedure interfered with their pecuniary advantages as 
merchants. To convince those cold and calculating men m auihority that such a step 
would not affect their pecuniary interests, he wrote to the Court of Directors on the 
9th August, 1805 ; 

'you may be assured, that if the provision of your full Investment from China could be 
affect^ in any degree by the consequences of the measure I have adopted, I should have preferred 
struggling through.our difficulties under every possible disadvantage, rather than have subjected 
you to the disappointment which an insufficiency of funds in China might have occasioned , but 
upon the fullest information I can obtain of the present state of the trade between the ports of 
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India and Canton, it is evident it will only require that permission should be given to your select 
committee there to extend the receipt of money for bills on Bengal to an amount equivalent to 
the treasure detained at Madras ; and such is the astonishing increase of the exports from India, 
especially in the artides of opium and cotton from this place, within these few years, that there 
can not be a doubt of the amplest supplies being tendered for their acceptance, the experience of 
last year having proved that offers of money exceeded the demands of your treasury there to the 
amount of near forty lacs of rupees, and as the exports of the present year are increased, even 
beyond those of the last, there can be as little doubt of an equal abundant resource being open 
this season, to the acceptance of your supercargoes at Canton." 

He informed the Court of Directors that ^"this treasure has already had some 
effect fa lowering the discount upon the paper/' 

Cornwallis and Lake had served in Ireland and helped to bring about the Union 
of that country with Great Britain. 

He must iiave remembered the abominable deeds prepetrated by Lake in Ireland to 
provoke the natives of that country to rebellion, task of pacifying Ireland fell to 
the lot of Cornwallis. In one of hfs letters, Cornwallis thus described the state of 
affairs :n Ireland -when he went there as Lord Lieutenant of the country. He wrote : 

''On my arrival in this country I put a stop to the burning of houses and murder of the inhabitants 
by the yeomen, or any other persons who delighted in that amusement » to the flogging for the 
purpose of extorting confession j and to the free quarters, which comprehend universal rape and 
robbery throughout the whole country/' 

It should be remembered that Lake was then in Ireland as the Commander-in- Chief 
and all these atrocities by the yeomen were commitfed with his connivance, if not by 
his actual orders. Cornwallis, moreover, knew, from his experience in Ireland that Lake 
was not a tactician, or a skilful general. He was, also, fully acquainted with the 
nature of Lake as a "truculent ruffian." It was not considered safe by him that Lake 
should continue to execise the powers which had been vested in him by Vellesicy. 
Cornwallis came out in the dual capacity of Governor-General and Commander-in-Chief. 
He made Lake understand that the latter was no longer the supreme head of the army 
in India or the sole arbiter of the fates of the princes in Hindustan with whonr he 
made war. The first official letter which he penned in India the very day he was 
sworn in was addressed 'to Lake, to whom he wrote : 

"'I have this day taken upen me the office of Governor -General and Commander-in-Chief, and 
I lose no time in acquainting you with my intention of proceeding up the country in a very few 

days I should wish that you would not engage in any act of aggression, unless it might 

appear to be necessary in order to secure your own army from serious danger, until I can come 
to you, or you can have further communication with me." 

This letter from Cornwallis came as a thunder-bolt from the blue to Lake, who 
only five days previously (/.e., on 25th July) was told by the Governor-Genera! in 
Council that 

"'Great danger must inevitably be produced by our abstaining from the prosecution of hostilities 
at the earliest practicable period of time* 

*ln conformity to these sentiments, the Governor-General in Council now authorizes and 
directs your Excellency to be prepared to commence active operations against the confederated 
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forces as soon as the season will admit, and the Governor-General In Council requests that your 
Excellency will transmit with the least practicable delay a plan of operations for the eventual 
prosecution of hostilities in every quarter of Hindustan and the Deccan/' 

But Cornwallis's letter put an end to Lake's ambition of winninq the laurels and 
qlories of war. He was opposed to the policy of Cornwallis, because he had 
adopted the views of Vellesicy. it was, therefore, natural for him to have 
remonstrances with the new Governor-General, who had, it seemed to him, usurped 
hi‘. appointment of Commander-in-Chief of India and so he thought his occupation 
was gone. To smooth the ruffled feelings of that "truculent ruffian," the aged Marquis 
wiotc to him several conciliatory letters. But he firmly told him that he should obey 
his command. Writing to him on September 1, 1805, he said : 

"Nothing could make me believe that you would be induced to deviate in the slightest degree 
from any of my views while acting under my command." 

In another long letter, dated September 19, which occupies nearly nine printed 
pages of the Cornwallis Correspondence, the Governor-General gave his views to 
Lake on the political affairs of India. 

But nothing that Cornwallis did or said seemed to pacify Lake, who intended to 
resign his command in India and return to England. The last letter which Cornwallis 
wrote while alive was the one addressed to Lake, dated 23rd September, 1805. He 
commenced the letter as follows ; 

"It would be difficult to describe to you the feelings of regret and concern that have been 
produced on my mind, by the receipt of your Lordship's nublic and and private letters of the 

I3th instant especially after the full persuasion I had been impressed with, of the thorough 

cordiality with which you had contemplated my arrival in India in the stations of Governor-General 
and Commander-in-Chief. 

•your Lordship well knows that I have never yet accepted a civil government to which the 
military authority was not also annexed 

"I wish, before you take any decisive steps in regard to a return to Europe, that you would 
as candidly and freely explain to me, my dear Lord, the ideas which you had formed of the 
powers and authority intended to be vested in you, " 

There can be little doubt that the uncompromising attitude of Lake preyed on the 
mind of Cornwallis and hastened his death. He died at Ghazipur, where his remains 
were interred and over which a handsome mausoleum has been erected by public 
subscription in India. 

Cornwallis died without attaining any of the objects for the accomplishment of 
which he had been sent out for a second time to India. 

His second tenure of office was not even of three months' duration. He was not 
able to either effect any reform or commit any mischief in the administration of India. 
The situation of political affairs in India stood exactly as left by the Marquess 
Vellesicy on his departure from India. But there can be no doubt that the padfic 
intention and conciliatory spirit exhibited by Cornwallis had considerable effect in 
smoothing and paving the way towards bringing about peace with the Maratha 
princes. 



CHAPTER XL 

SIR GEORGE BARLOV'S ADMINISTRATION 

( 1805-1807 ) 

The Termination of the Second Maratha War and Peace with the Marathas. 

The war which the Marquess Vellesley had begun with the Marathas did not 
end in peace with his departure from India. As said before, had he remained a few 
months longer in India, the war would have been renewed with redoubled vigour and 
it is not known when and how it would have ended. But the Marquess Cornwallis's 
arrival in India and the declaration of his pacific intentions paved the way towards 
peace and cessation of hostilities. Lake was opposed to the views of Cornwallis. 
So the death of Cornwallis was hailed with joy by Lake, not only on public, but 
private considerations also, since as said before, under Cornwallis the business of Lake 
as Commander-in-Chief in India was gone. Lake now abandoned his intention of 
returning to Europe. 

The death of Cornwallis brought Sir George Barlow, the senior member of the 
Council, to the office of Governor-General of India. Barlow was an apt pupil of 
the Marquess Vellesley, and was one of those fire-brands who preferred war to peace. 
On a previous page it has already been mentioned how his views made Vellesley 
decide to declare hostilities against the Maratha States. The financial situation and 
pressure from home were the considerations which had made, for a moment at least, 
the Marquess \^ellesley hesitate to declare war with Sindhia and the Raja of Berar • 
but the advocacy of Barlow, not for peace but for the shedding of blood, egged on 
the Governor-General in his scheme of robbery, bloodshed and murder. Barlow as 
acting Governor-General could not carry on the policy of Lord \^cllesley, because the 
Government and general public in England had already declared their opposition to 
it, and also the empty treasury would not permit him to do so Nevertheless, he 
seems to have adopted a dishonest and dishonourable, mean and coiitemptible policy 
towards the native states of India, which will be presently referred to. 

The junction of Holkar and Sindhia was not liked at all by the servants of the 
Company s they were naturally anxious to divide the interests of these two Maratha 
chieftains and thus dissolve their union. Cornwallis saw how this could be brought 
about. His views expressed in his letter to Lake under date of I9th September, 1805, 
clearly show how he had proposed to separate Sindhia from Holkar. 

In the history of this period written by the English the separation of Holkar from 
Sindhia does not seem to have been properly explained. But it appears to us that 
the pacific intentions of Lord Cornwallis had some effect in inducing Sindhia to 
separate himself from Holkar. The latter had once played the Matatha Confederates 
false and did not Join them, nay, even betrayed them, when they were at war with 

73 
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the English." Consequently, Sindhia could not trust Holkar, however sincere the latter 
might have been, at this moment, in his professions. 

The arrival of Cornwallis in India must have inspired Sindhia with Tiopc for the 
reparation, partial at least, of those wrongs and injuries which the Marquess \^elleslcy 
had inflicted upon him. It is true that, although requested to do so. Lake did not 
formally communicate to Sindhia the views of the Governor-General for the settlement 
of the disputes expressed in his letter of the 1 9th September, 1805. But there are 
strong reasons for thinking that in an informal manner these views of Lord Cornwallis 
had been communicated to Sindhia, who had been led to believe that his separation 
from Holkar would mend matters and procure for him all those objects for which 
he was meditating war with the English. Our conjecture derives support from the 
fact that Munshi Kavel Nyne was chosen by them as the medium for bringing about 
peace with Sindhia. A few words regarding this Munshi are necessary to be staged 
here. He seems to have been a native of Northern India, presumably of Kashmir. 
He was in the employ of Sindhia, on whose behalf he had signed the Treaty of 
Peace concluded with the British towards the end of 1803. From the fact that he 
was very favourably inclined towards the English it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that he had been bribed by them to betray the interests of his master. 

Vhen Holkar, coming out of Bharatpur, joined Sindhia, and when from this 
junction there was every likelihood of the outbreak of war between the Marathas and 
the English, Kavel Nyne left his master and found shelter under the English 
Government at Delhi. His desertion from Sindhia is thus alluded to by Mr. Mill ’ 

'Moonshec Kavel Nyne was one of the confidential servants of Scindlii?, who had been 
opposed to Serjee Rao Gautka, and of course leaned to tfie British interests. During the 
ascendency of Serjee Rao Gautka, Moonshec Kavel Nyne, from real or apprehended dread of 
violence, had fled from the dominions of Scindhia s and had taken shelter under the British 
Government at Delhi.'"* 

The words put in italics in the above extract naturally confirm our suspicion 
already expressed above that this Munshi Kavel Nyne was in the pay of the British 
to betray the interests of his master. 

This was the man whom the British had chosen to be their medium to bring 
about peace between them and Sindhia , and, it must be admitted that he served 
them very well indeed. Although Lake had not communicated in a formal manner to 
Sindhia the proposals which Cornwallis had thought would settle the disputes, yet 
there are strong grounds to believe that 'in an informal manner, Sindhia had been 
acQuainted with the pacific intentions of the new Oovernor-General, and given to 
understand that all the possessions of which he had been deprived by the Marquess 
Vellesley would be restored to him provided he would separate himself from Holkar. 
Sindhia a$ yet was not fully acquainted with the nature of the servants of the 
Company with whom he had to deal. And it is probable that he was easily ensnared 
by their smooth promises. Had not Cornwallis met with his death in such an 
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unexpected manner, there is every probability that more generous treatment would have 
been accorded to Sindhia. 

It is also probable that Hollcar must have been, in an informal manner, acquainted 
with the intentions of Cornwallis, namely, that all the possessions conquered from 
him would be restored to him, provided he would cease hostilities. But once bit, 
twice shy. Holkar knew fully well the perfidious nature of the servants of the 
Company. He had no longer any faith in their smooth promises. 

That intrigues had been carried on by the English with Munshi Kavel Nyne to 
persuade Sindhia to separate himself from Holkar would be evident from what Mill 
wrote regarding these transactions. He says: 

^Upon the first intimation, from the new Governor- General to the Commander-in-Chief, of the 
altered tone of politics which was about to be introduced, Moonshee Kavel Nyne was invited to the 
camp of the Commander-in-Chief i where it was concerted, that one of his relations should speak 
to Sdndhia, and explain to him the facility with which, through the medium of Moonshee Kavel Nyne, 
he might open a negotiation, calculated to save him from the dangers with which he was 
encompassed/'* 

These pacific intentions of Cornwallis then made Sindhia dissolve the union with 
Holkar. The latter now had to go and find an asylum somewhere dse. Homeless, 
friendless and penniless, it speaks much to the credit of Holkar that he did not lose 
presence of mind and surrender himself to the English or sue for peace with them. 
Early in the month of September, Holkar left Ajmere and directed his steps towards 
the Panjab, giving out his expectation of being joined by the Sikh chiefs and even 
by the King of Kabul. This expectation on the part of Holkar was quite reasonable 
when we remember the circumstances of the times. The King of Kabul had threatened 
the British with an invasion of India. The Panjab was still, if not actually, at least 
nominally, subject to Kabul. The Sikhs were, therefore, the subjects of the Kabul 
sovereign. It was, therefore, natural for Holkar to expect assistance from the Sikhs. 
But in this he was disappointed. He was not at that time acquainted with the fact of 
the intrigues of the English with the Sikh Chieftains of the Panjab, persuading them to 
throw oflF their allegiance to the King of Kabul on the one hand, and not to lend a 
helping hand to the Marathas on the other. 

It was after the death, of Cornwallis that the Treaty of Peace was finally concluded 
with Sindhia. He had fallen into the trap laid for him by the servants of the Company, 
and, having separated from Holkar, it was impossible for him to get out of the trap. 
Regarding the re-employment of Kavel Nyne by Sindhia,' Mill writes : 

'Scindhia was eager to embrace the expedient, and immediately sent proposals through the 
medium of Kavel Nyne. By this contrivance the British commander stood upon the vantage ground » 
and stated, that he could attend to no proposition while the British Residency was detained."t 

There was no other alternative left for Sindhia but to submit to be dictated by the 
English. Accordingly, he had to dismiss the Residency. Cornwallis having died, Barlow 
became the Governor-General of India. He did not offer such liberal terms to Sindhia 

• VoL Vi., p. 457. 

t Vgl. vi., p. 45ft 
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as his predecessor had intended. The tieaty was concluded and signed on the 23rd 
November, 1805, under the auspices of Lake. It was signed on thte part of Sindhia 
by Munshi Kavel Nync, and on the part of the English by Malcolm. By this Treaty, 
several items of the previous Treaty, chat is, the one concluded through General 
Wellesley at Surjee Anjengaum, were modified. There was no longer to be any 
defensive or subsidiary alliance between the English and Sindhia. Gwalior and the 
province of Gohud were likewise ceded to him. Lake, during the negotiations preceding 
the signature of the above Treaty, had left his station in the Upper Provinces and was 
marching in pursuit of Holkar, whom at last he overtook on the banks of the Beas. 
Holkar, as said before, did not obtain any help from the Sikhs. Ranjit Singh, who was 
the principal chief of the Sikhs in the Panjab at this time, did not afford any assistance 
to Holkar. A story is well-known in the Panjab how Holkar besceched and entreated 
Ranjit Singh to make common cause with him and fight the English. The chief oT the 
Sikhs not only turned a deaf car to Holkar^s appeals and entreaties, but advised him 
to go and place himself at their mercy for the restoration of his dominion. This Sikh 
Chief was no far-seeing statesman. Had he been so, he would not have intrigued with 
the English and helped them in dismembering the Maratha Empire. The rise of the 

Sikh^onatchy in the Panjab, was, owing to political expediency, brought about by 

the English, in whose hands Rar\iU Singh was more or less a puppet, ^^'riting to the 

Secret Committee of the Court of Directors, in the Despatch, dated 25th September, 

1803, the Governor-General in Council said: 

''Raja Runject Sing, the Raja of Lahore and the principal amonst the Sikh chieftains, has 
transmitted proposals tojthc Commandcr-in -Chief for the transfer of the territory belonging to that 
nation south of the river Sutledge, on the condition of mutual defence against the respective enemies 
of that chieftain and of the British nation." 

From this, it is quite evident then, that the English were mainly instrumental in the 
subsequent rise of Ranjit Singh. It was this expectation of aid from them which led 
Ranjit Singh to stand aloof and not come to the rescue of the Marathas when they had 
been most unjustly and aggressively attacked by the English. Jn his 'secret and officiar 
letter dated 2nd August, 1803, the Marquess \^^ellcsley wrote to Lake: 

'"your Excellency has anticipated my opinion with respect to 4he expediency of endeavouring to 
obtain the co-operation of the principal chiefs of the tribe of Sikhs, in the approaching contest with 
the Maratha power. 

• • • 

"I understand, that Rajah Runjeet Sing, (he Rajah of Lahore, is considered to be the principal 
among the chiefs of the tribe of Sikhs, and to possess considerable influence over the whole body of 
Sikh chie^. 

In the year 18CX) the Resident With Dowlut Rao Scindhia, by my direction, despatched a confi- 
dential agent to the principal chiefs, for the purpose of persuading them to unite in opposing the 
apprehended invasion of Zamaun Shah and of conciliating Aem to the interests of the British 
Government. 




'Adverting ‘o the great distance of Lahore from the scene of intended operations, the only 
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support to be expected from Reja Runjeet Sint, is the exertion of his influence with the other Sikh 
chieftains, to induce them to favor the cause of the British Government. 

• • • 

'If it should appear impracticable to obtain the co-operation of those chieftains, it would still be 
an object of importance to secure their neutrality. 

'In your comihunications to the Sikh Chieftains, it may be proper that your Excellency should 
suggest to their consideration the danger to which they will hereafter be exposed by any opposition 
to the interests of the British Government, and the advantages which they may derive from a 
connection Vith so powerful a state." 

The rise of the Sikh monarchy in the Panjab under Ranjii Singh was due to the 
break-up of the Maratha Empire, for. In all probability, there would have been no Sikh 
monarchy, had not the Sikhs remained neutral, or even afforded help to the English in 
a clandestine manner when the Marathas were in their death struggle with them. Taking 
all these facts into consideration, it is not to be surprised at, that Holkar met with very 
scant hospitality at the hands of the future so-called Lion of the Panjab. Chivalry and 
knj^htly gallantry enjoining the grant of aid to weak 'and helpless men never entered 
Urrgely into the character of the Sikh chiefs of the Pan jab in the beginning of the 1 9th 
century. How does the character of the Jat Prince Ranjit Singh of Bharatpur compare 
with that of the Sikh Chief Ranjit Singh of the Panjab ? The one afforded asylum to 
the destitute Holkar and carried out the laws of Oriental hospitality by making common 
cause with him and did not shrink from incurring the wrath of the English and exposing 
his dominions to their unjust and aggressive attack. The other in order to curry favor 
with them showed very cold shoulders to a refugee whom he should have, had he been 
true to the traditions of Oriental hospitality, not only afforded protection, bul 
tried to meet his wishes by fighting the English as had done his namesake of Bharatpur. 

\/hen Holkar discovered he^ could not get any assistan(ie from Ranjit Singh and 
other Sikh Chiefs of the Panjab, he had no other alternative than that of coming to 
terms with the English. To have gone to Kabul and asked the assitance of its ruler 
appeared to him to be a wild goose chase. He could not have done so, as the Sikh 
Chiefs in the Panjab would have certainly Intercepted his going.* Mill writes : 

'Totally disappointed in his hopes of assistance from the Sikh Chiefs, and reduced at last to the 
extremity of distress, he (Holkar) sent agents, with an application for peace, to the British camp."t 

Lake was then on the banks of the river Beas and It Is probable that he had made 
Banjlt Singh acquainted with the terms on which peace was to be concluded with 
Holkar, and asked him to persuade that Maratha Chieftain to send agents to his camp. 

• Besides, it was quite impossible for the king of Kabul to have rendered any assistance in either 
men or money to Holkar. Afghanistan was at this time the scene of Internecine feuds, domestic 
dissensions, bloodshed, murder and anarchy. All these were brought about through the machinations 
of the English. The Marquess Vellesley had, in I7», despatched the well-known Sir John (at that 
time only CaptainJ Malcolm to Persia to instigate its ruler to send emissaries to Afghanistan to stir 
up dissensions, diKords and disturbances in that country. The success which attended the exertions 
of the English exceeded all their expectations. So had Holkar gone to Kabul, he would not only 
have been disappointed, but in all probability his Idngdom would have been annexed by the British. 

t Vi., p. 
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There is nothing improbable in this supposition, especially when we remember the fact 
of the intrigues that the British had so secretly carried on with the Sikhs since some 
years past* 

Holkar sent his agents to Lakes camp and on the 24th of December, 1805, a treaty 
was signed on the terms which Cornwallis had proposed. All his territories on the 
southern side of the rivers Tapti and Godavery, which the English had conquered, 
were restored to him. There were certain other articles in this Treaty to which we 
need not refer here. 

Thus after all ended the second Maratha Wau It showed the English the strong as 
well as the weak points in the Maratha character. It was the determined policy of 
the Marquess \^ellesley to annihilate the Maratha Chiefs and their military resources, 
together with their international independence. He was only partially successful. He 
could not altogether annihilate them. Their military resources were to a great extent 
crippled, as well as their international Independence. The Marquess \/elleslcy tried 
to draw within the octopodian arms of his co-religionists and compatriots all the Maratha 
States by forging on them the fetters of the subsidiary alliance. \^^ith the exception 
of the Peshwa, no other Maratha State was drawn into the abominable scheme of the 
subsidiary or so-called defensive alliance. But all the Maratha princes, the Peshwa, 
Sindhia the Paja of Berar and Holkar— were most unjustly deprived of some of their 
most fertile provinces. That was the sum-total of the Second Maratha \/ar. 

Barlow, who succeeded Lord Cornwallis as Governor-General of India, was, as 
said before, trained in the school of diplomacy of the Marquess Vellesley, whose 
policy was to obtain political power in India by reducing the native princes to the 
position of mere figure-heads by imposing on them his scheme of subsidiary alliance. 
But now, his scheme was knocked on the head. Cornwallis was opposed to it, for 
after all, it landed the Company into costly, though not quite unprofitable wars. The 
low state of the finances of the East India Company would not allow Barlow to 
revive it or keep it going. He, therefore, considered it a matter of great political 
expediency to obtain the power of playing off one chief against the other. The princes 
of Rajputana had rendered assistance to the British during their war with the Marathas. 

• In the autobiography of Amir Khan (p. 286 ) is related the manner in which Lord Lake made 
the world believe that It was Holkar who sued for peace and not the British. There we find it 
stated : 

^In the meantime. General Lake advancing from Karnal came to Puteeala, and thence to the 
Sutlu], where he encamped under a fort. Leaving his baggage with a rear guard there, he marched 
again with his army, lightly equipped, to Suwaee Jullundur. The Council at Calcutta had written 
to urge the General to offer terms, and bring the war to an end as soon as possible. And the 
General saw himself that, if Runjeet Sing witb the Puteeala Chief and other Sardars of this country, 
were to make common cause with the Maharaj (Holkar), a new flame would be lighted up, which it 
would be difficult to extinguish. He accordingly determined to follow his instructions in this respect, 
and with that view looked out for an intelligent skilful negotiator to be sent to Holkar's camp, and 
to be made the channel for an overture, in such guise that the Maharaj (Holkar) should be brought 
to sue for peace, and negotiations commence on that basis,^ ....". Then Amir Khan describes 
the intrigues of General Lake in making it appear to all that it was Holkar who sued for peace. 
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They had been promised protection by the Marquess Vellesley and his agent Lake. 
In the defensive alliance with them it was guaranteed to them, that in the event of 
their being attacked by any one, the British Government of India would come to their 
rescue and afford them help to flght their enemies. But Barlow withdrew this defensive 
alliance from them, and tried to play off one against the other. His was the most 
ultra-Machiavellian policy for the extention and consolidation of the power of his 
countrymen in India. 

Barlow'^ policy would never have been known to the outside world but for 
Sir John Malcolm. a thief to catch a thief,"' is an old saw. Malcolm's political 
creed was no better than that of Barlow, and he would have never exposed him, but 
for the injuries he had received at his hand while Barlow was Governor of Madras. 
In his '"Political History of India/' Malcolm has very thoroughly exposed the dishonest 
and contemptible policy of Barlow. To quote the words of Malcolm, it was 

policy, which dectaredls looks to the disputes and wars of its neighbours, as one of the 
chief sources of its security ; and ^hich, if it does not direct^ excite such wars, shapes Its 
political relations with inferior states in a manner calculated to create and continue them/* 

This policy was adopted by Barlow because the British Government of India were 
reduced to great pecuniary difficulties and were therefore unable to undertake wars for 
extension of their political power. 

Regarding this policy of Barlow, Metcalfe wrote : 

"The Governor-General in some of his dispatches, distinctly says that he contemplates in the 
discord of the native powers, an additional source of strength i and, if I am not mistaken, some of 
his plans go directly and are designed to foment discord among those states. 

"But I can contemplate no source of strength in the discords of contiguous powers. It appears 
to me that in our advanced state of power no great contentions can arise which will not soon reach 
and entangle us. It is impossible completely to insulate ourselves, and we must be subject to the 
same chances which work upon states situated as we are."* 

Barlow was not popular with the services. According to Lord Minto, Barlow's 
merits were the cause of his unpopularity. In a letter to Hon. Gilbert Elliott, dated 
Calcutta, September 15, 1807, Lord Minto wrote : 

"He (Barlow) is not popular, and I believe his merits may have been the cause of it, or at least 
one among others. In truth, a G>mpany's servant raised to the commanding height above his fdlows 
which the Governor-General holds here, excites envy rather than respect or love. They are all 
comparing themselves with him, and their own pretensions with him."t 


* The PdUej of Sir George Bartow, from Kaye's Sekctioiis from the papers of Lord 
Metcalfe, p. 7. 

t Countess of Minto's Lord Minto in India. 



CHAPTER XU. 

THE MUTINy AT VELLORE. 

(loth July, 1806 ). 

The Christian servants of the East India Company, seeing the manner in which 
the Indian principalities were easily subverted, grew bolder and thought that the 
non-Christian religions of India also could be easily subverted by them. Marquess 
Vellesley was the pioneer in this direction. \/ith this object in view he established 
the College at Fort \/illiam, Calcutta. 

The Madras Presidency has always been suitable for the thriving of Christianity. 
The persecuted Nestorian Christians found an asylum there. St. Xavier and those 
who followed in his wake worked more successfully there than anywhere else in India. 
It is hence that the '1)enighted" presidency of Madras shows more native Christians 
than any other part of India. 

Amongst the Christian officers serving out in India, some have always been great 
zealots in the cause of proselytism and tried to bring the "heathens" from darkness 
into light. They left no stone unturned to carry their scheme into execution.* 

In the beginning of the nineteenth century, the Governor, Lord Villiam Bentinck, 
and the Commander-in-Chief, Sir John Craddock of the Madras Presidency, with their 
zeal for so-called reforms, if not for proselytism, tried to ride rough-shod over the 
religious and social scruples of the Sepoys in that presidency without paying any 
heed to their feelings and sentiments. The "cunning despotism" which, to quote the 
words of Herbert Spencer, used "native soldiers to maintain and extend native 
subjection," was to be used to make India a Christian country, Certain innovations 
were introduced in the dress and social usages of the Sepoys by order of the 
Commander-in-Chief with the sanction of the Governor, but without consulting the 

native officers and men of the Madras Army. 

The family members of Tipu were kept State prisoners at Vellore, a place well 
fortified and well garrisoned by British and native troops to keep those State prisoners 
in awe from committing any mischief to the Company's Government. It was at 

Vellore that the sepoys rose in arms and tried to make short work of the Christian 
officers and men stationed there. About 2 a. m. of lOth July, 1806, the sepoys 
assembled at the Main Guard <ind surrounded the residence of their commanding 
officer. Colonel Fancourt, who was awakened with a loud firing. Vhen coining out 
of his house to quell the disturbance and when he was exerting himself under a very 
heavy fire, he was moruily wounded and died that evening at 4. But the mutiny 
was easily put down and the mutineers punished. As usual, a mixed commission 

* See the Chapter on ‘'Christianisation in India" in my woi]( on 'The Consolidation of the 
Christian Power in India." 
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was appointed to inquire into the causes of the Mutiny. The Civil Servants of the 
Company attributed it to the absurd and foolish military measures , while the military 
officers regarded it as a conspiracy in favour of the sons of Tipu^ who were therefore 
removed from Vellore to Bengal. 

There can be little doubt that the outbreak was due to the novel and absurd 
military measures introduced in the Sepoy Army. The Sepoy was ordered 
"not (to) mark his face to denote his caste, or wear earrings, when dressed in his uniform t 
and it is further directed that at all parades^ and upon all duties, every soldier of the battalion 
shall be clean shaved on the chin. It is directed also that uniformity shall be preserved in regard 
to the quantity and shape of the hair upon the upper lip, as far as may be practicable." 

Both the Governor and the Commander-in-Chief were justly punished by being 
recalled from their offices. The Bengal Government were satisfied of the highly good 
conduct of the sons and other family members of Tipu Sultan and exculpated them 
from the charge of exciting the mutiny and granted them every indulgence. The news 
of the Mutiny at Vellore, when received in England after several months of its 
occurrence, produced great panic there. The natives of that country attributed it to 
the attempts of the authorities at the conversion of India. Revd. Sydney Smith 
wrote in the Edinbtirg.fi Retite^ for 1807 on T6e Conversion of India, in which he 
tried to show how the Civil Servants of the Comp'any were giving encouragement to 
the missionaries to propagate their faith and proselytise the swarthy heathens. 
He wrote : 

"In 1804, the Missionary Society, a recent institution, sent a new mission to the coast of 
Coromandel, from whose papers we think it right to lay before our readers the following 

extracts : 

"March 3Ist, 1805.— Waited on A. B. He says Government seems to be very willing to forward 
out views. We may stay at Madras as long as wc please i and when we intend to go intd the 
country, on our application to the Governor by letter, he would issue orders for granting us 

passports which would supersede the necessity of a public petition ; — Lords Day/". 

It should be borne in mind that the Governor referred to above was Lord \^^illiam 
Bentinck. Revd. Mr. Sydney Smith wrote further that the missionaries obtain their 

passports from Government, and the plan and objects of their mission arc printed, 
free of expense, at the Government press. In another Number, the Missionaries 
write thus to the Society of London, about a fortnight betorc the massacre at Vellore . 

''Every encouragement is offered us by the established Government of the country. Hitherto 
they have granted us every request, whether solicited by ourselves or others. Their permission to 
come to this place, their allowing us an acknowledgment for preaching in the fort which 

sanctions us in our work, together with the grant which they have lately given us to hold a large 
spot of ground every way suited for missionary labours, arc objects of the last importance, and 
remove every Impediment which might be apprehended from this source. We trust not to an arin 
of flesh I but when we reflect on these things, we cannot but behold the loving kindness of the Lord. 

In a letter of the same date we learn from Brother Ringletanbe the following fact ; 

"The Dewan of Travancore sent me word that if I despatched one of our Christians to him he 
would give me leave to build a church at Magilandy. Accordingly, I shall send in a short time. For 

this important service our Society is indebted alone to Colonel , without wfkose determined and^ 

fearless interposition none of tHeir missionaries wotdd Save been abie lo set a foci in that country* * 

74 
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it is not necessary to quote any further from Mr. Smith's article. Bentinck and his 
compatriots in authority in India were doing everything in their power to encourage the 
missionaries with the aim of the conversion of the 'heathens.' 

One Abbe Dubois was a Roman Catholic priest who came out to the Madras 
Presidency when Lord William Bentinck was its Governor. It may be, that under his 
dictation, the priest wrote that notorious book named Hindu Customs, Manners and 
Ceremonies, The Governor purchased the MS, written in French, for 8000 Rupees in 
1807, for the East India Company, * who bestowed on the author a special pension for 
it. Dubois' work was the precursor of Miss Katherine Mayo's "Mother India," for that 
priest abused the Hindus in no measured terms.* Professor C. S. Srinivasachari's 
account of Dubois appears in Indian Historical Records Commission, Vol. iX. 

The Mutiny at Vellore occurred during the Governor-Generalship of Sir George 

Barlow. Although he was expecting to be confirmed in that office, for he had the 

support of the East India Company, he was greatly disappointed at being superseded 

by Lord Minto, who was appointed by the Ministry to that post. However, as a 
solatium. Sir George Barlow was made Governor of Madras in place of Lord *\^illiam 
Bentinck, who was recalled. 


Sec tfie Modern keview for October 1027, pp. 486-487. 



CHAPTER XUl 

THE FIRST LORD MINTO'S ADMINISTRATION 
( I807-I8I3 A. D. ) 

The unjust and aggressive war on the Maratha princes commenced by the Marquess 
\^^ellesley had bee:i brought to a close in a manner not refleciing much credit either 
on the valour or on the diplomatic skill of the European soldiers or administrators 
then in India. The retreat of the troops under the command of Monson before 
Holkar I Lake s repeated failures in reducing the fort of Bharatpur » the restoration of 
the fortress of Gwalior and the province of Gohud to Sindhia ; and finally, the 

restoration of his territories and possessions to Jaswant Rao Holkar, did not certainly 
raise the prestige of the European generals and administrators in India. The Marquess 
\f^ellesley had also pressed the Maratha princes to accept his nefarious scheme 
of Subsidiary Alliance. But excepting the Peshwa, no other Maratha prince, — neither 

Sindhia nor Holkar nor even the Raja of Berar, was willing to place this yoke on 

his own neck.* 

The sum total, then, of the Second Maratha Var was this » that the Raja of Berar 
and Sindhia were made to part with some of their fertile provinces, but they did not 
lose their independence and were not reduced to the position of feudatory princes, 

like the Nizam or the Peshwa, under the protection of the British Government of 
India. Holkar also was very fortunate, since he neither lost his independence nor 
any portion of his territory. 

The British were then having a very critical time in India. The charm of their 
military supreiflacy was a thing of the past. They were the laughing stock of all the 
independent states of India, f Then their throwing overboard the princes of Rajputana, 

* British prestige in India had indeed fallen to a very low ebb, and it is necessary to go back 
to the expedition against the Marathas undertaken in the regime of Warren Hastings to find a 
parallel to the heavy blow which had been struck at British dominion in India. The ambitious 
designs of the Europeans had been frustrated. 

t Lord Minto, in his secret and separate general letter dated May 16, 1808, to the Directors 
of the East India Company, concerning the disposition of the native states, wrote : 

*'We have every reason to believe that all the states of India are satisfied of our disinclination 
to extend our dominions or to invade their rights, and of our solicitude to maintain peace. But 
those states of which the power and dominion have been abridged, or of which the infiuence 
has been circumscribed and against which the field of ambition and enterprise has been closed by 
the political position of the British power and ascendancy in India, cannot reasonably be supposed 
to entertain that wnse of common interest with the British Government which should induce thenf 
to prefer the security of their actual condition to the alluring prospect of restored possessions, 
consequence, and authority. And demonstrations of the dangers' to which their authority and 
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especially the Rana Gohud, who had rendered them assistance in their hour of 
need and without whose help they would have, in all probability, been swept out of 
the country, not only amounted to base ingratitude but bad faith of a diabolical 
character. Of course their designs regarding the native states, given expression to by 
Barlow, already referred to in Chapter XL, were not then known to the ruling princes 
of India. 

The inhabitants of the territories then under the adi ' stration of the British 
Company were groaning under the pressure of taxation imposed on them. Not only 
did India pay for a*l the wars which enabled the British to establish their empire, 
but all the surplus revenue of India was drained out of the country to pay dividends 
to the merchants constituting the East India Company. Even a writer of such liberal 
sentiments as James Mill, the well-known author of an Indian History, did not feel 
ashamed to say: 

"The financial results of the operations of Government from the close of the first administration 
of the Marquis Cornwallis, till the present remarkable era, (i.c., 1806 ), should now be adduced. 
As regards the British nation, it is in these results that the good or evil of its operations in India is 
wholly to be found. If India affords a surplus revenue wfiicd can be sent to England, tHus far 
h India beneficial to England/'* 

But the wars which the Marquess Wellesley carried on, did not afford a surplus 
revenue which cculd be sent to England. It was on that account that the Directors 
of the East India Company in England ordered their Governor-General in India to 

cease from war, and on his persisting in it, they were obliged to order his recall from 
India. 

\^^hen Lord Minto arrived in India, the finances of the Government were 
tottering under the burden imposed upon them by the Maratha war.f 


inde^ndcncc would be exposed by the ambition of France would have little weight when opposed 
to the assurance of restoration to the dominion they have lost. 

"T* j description, engagements of co-operation might no doubt be formed, 

provided these engagements should not involve obligations of defensive alliance against [all enemies. 
Of such alliances there is too much reason to doubt the efficiency and policy." 

VoL Ml p, 47/. 


VI"*” December, 1806 and assumed the reins of Government at 

India wito Burke. Lady Minto in. her work on Lord Minto in 

ForTkTr*'-'^'".*" * connection with Burke was the keynote of his political career, 

and rniiBili ^ T". * ^ *" enthusiastic affection which was returned with so much tenderness 

“-“t old friendship, he was 

■we to say, I believe I was amona those whom Burke loved best, and most trusted.' 

friend tkll*- **1* sympathy with the views and the labours of his 

niv wLe **ven Parliamentary Director, (the seven kings,^ 

a. tl^were called) to be appointed under the provisions of Mr. Fox', India Bill. ^ 

lh«hooor*^«Til!^"'^"r‘V‘""*'^‘'’' •"** “«t«i«"0f the Vhig party, 

nevertheless d^- «i *"* •W>«t«"ce on the political *t»8e In a leading part was 

he aJdwT J 1!l. *1 “»""«*«* srith the interests of India. Two sessions had passed since 

Iw wid Mirabeau stood together at the Bat of the House Of Commons to listen to the grert tribune 


^ 
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Such was the critical situation of the British during the latter half of the first decade 
of the nineteenth century. Their prestige as a military nation was as its lowest ebb i 
their treasuries were empty and their public credit was shaken. 

Lord Minto had to devise means for the defence of India. It should be 
remembered that at the time of which we are taking note^ there was the possibility 
of rebellion of the inhabitants in the territories under the administration of the Europeans 
as well as of invasion of those territories by the independent powers of India, and 
possibly also by the sovereign of Afghanistan. Lord Minto fully understood the position 
and took measures to avert the dangers which stared the Europeans in the face. It is 
necessary to de:«cribe the measures adopted by him, which saved the expulsion of his 
co-religionists and compatriots from India. 

First of all, there was the possibility, as said before, of the inhabitants of those 
territories wl^ich were then under the administration of the British, rising in arms against 
the alien usurpers of their rights and independence, and driving them out of the country. 
To prevent this contingency arising the Europeans acted on the maxim of divide et impeca% 
and also generally excluded Indians from offices of trust and posts of responsibility. But 
there was something worse. The state of disorder then existing in Bengal was such that 
it could not have been worse if Lord Minto and his predecessors had deliberately 
devised means to prevent the people from uniting, on the assumption that in the miseries 

of England, when Sir Gilbert himself made his first important effort in that formidable assembly, 
and moved the impeachment of Sir Elijah Impey in a speech which elicited the warm admiration 
of its most illustrious members. 

the following year he became one of the managers in the trial of \/arren Hastings. 'His 
earnest desire,' he said in his opening speech on that occasion, 'to befriend the natives of India had 
decided him to undertake a business in many respects most uncongenial to his nature/ But another 
determining cause was the urgency with which Burke besought him to throw off his modesty, 'his 
only fault/ and the warmth of encouragement which hailed his opening effort. A note written in 
December 1787 and sent to Sir Gilbert with a book intended to be of use to him while engaged in 
the preparation of his charge against Sir Elijah Impey, ends thus : 

'God bless you and forward your good undertaking. Stick to it. you have years before you, 
and if I were of your age, and had your talents and your manners, I should not despair of seeing 
India a happy country in a few years. 

yours Ever, 

E BURKE/ " 

To understand his Indian policy, it is necessary to know something of his antecedents before his 
assumption of the office of Governornor-General of India. Happily, the details of his pre-Indian 
career are supplied by the three volumes of his Life and Letters from 1752 to 1806 by his gr&t-niece, 
the G>untess of Minto, published in 1874. 

Although Lord Minto was a great friend of Burke^ that friendship came to an end on the 
outbreak of the French Revblution. Henceforth he paid homage to pitt, into whose confidence he 
wormed himself. He had been offered the Governorship of Madras, but declined it. But Piit tewarded 
his adhesion to him by appointing him Viceroy of Corsica, a post which he held till 1796. After- 
wards he was appointed minister at Vienna and held the post until the end of 1801. 

Pitt was no Little Englander. He was desirous of founding a British Empire in India to compensate 
for the loss of America. As a confidential friend and protege of Pitt, in all human probability, he 
was thoroughly acquainted with Pitt's views and so during his administration he tried to give effect 
to those views. This explains his vigorous foreign policy, while ruling India. 
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of the natives of India lay the strength of their European rulers and that it was therefore 
necessary to create distractions, disorder and confusion among them. There is, of 
course, no proof to show that dacoits were deliberately let loose among them or 
that dacoitles were encouraged. But there are also no records to show that any 
effective steps were taken to prevent dacoitics. Lord Dufferin, in bis famous speech 
at St. Andrews Dinner, Calcutta, on the 30th of November, 1888, said : 

"Indeed, it was only the other day that I was reading a life o I rd Minto, who mentions 
incidentally that in his time whole districts within twenty miles of Calcutta were at the mercy of 
dacoits, and this after the English had been more than fifty years in the occupation of Bengal.'' 

But Dufferin did not offer any explanation for the existence of dacoits and the 
perpetration of dacoitics in Bengal. It should be remembered that the natives of England 
had been ruling in Bengal ever since their gaining the battle of Plassey in 1757. 
They had established tSeir supremacy there for above half a century, and yet it is a 
significant fact that dacoits thrived and flourished there when Lord Minto was the 
Governor-General.* 

Regarding the dacoits and their offences, James Mill writes: 

"This class of offences did not diminish under the English Government and its legislative provisions. 
It increased, to a degree highly disgraceful *o the legislation of a civilized people. It increased 
under tHe EnglisH Government, not only: to a degree of wfiicfi there seems to have been no 
example under the native Governments of India, but to a degree surpassing what was ever 
witnessed in any country in which law and government could with any degree of propriety be 
said to existy'\ 

From the sentences we have put in italics, it might be possible for a historian to 
to suggest that the British Government of India of that period had a hand in 
encouraging dacoits for the purposes already mentioned above. But in the absence of 
positive proof, we would not go so far. would only say that effective steps 

were not taken to put down or even to discourage dacoities. 

Sir Henry Strachey, one of the British judges in India in the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, also wrote : 

*'Th€ crime of dacoity has, I believe, increased greatly, since the British administration 
of justice/* 

In 1808, the judge of circuit in the Rajeshahye division also wrote : 

"That dacoity is very prevalent in Rajeshahye has been often -stated. But if its vast extent 
were known » if the scenes of horror, the 4iiurders, the burnings, the excessive cruelties, which arc 
continually perpetrated here, were properly represented to Government, I am confident that some 

* To be fair to Lord Minto, it is necessary to say that the dacoits were not brought into 
existence by him i but the dacoits and the dacoities were the results of the so-called judicial 
reforms of the Marquess Cornwallis. There can be no doubt that the Marquess Cornwallis 
introduced these so-called reforms with the object of creating distractions in India. Lord Minto 
took advantage of the state of affairs then prevailing in the territories under his administration, 
and it does not appear that he ever took such effective steps to either bring the dacoits to book 
or to prevent the dacoities from taking place as were undertaken by his successor, the Marquess 
of Hastings, to ostensibly crush the Pindaris. 

t V. 387. 
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measures would be adopted, to remedy the evil. Yet tfie situation of the /teople is not sufficientis: 
attended to. It cannot be denied, that in point of fact, there is no protection for persons or 
property,** 

Mr. Dowdrtwell, the Secretary to Government, reported in 1809, that: 

*'To the people of India there is no protection, either of persons or of property.** 

Rcrgarding the operations of the dacoits. Mill truly observed : 

''Such is the militaiy strength of the British Government in Bengal, that it could exterminate all the 
inhabitants with the utmost case i such at the same time is its civil weakness, that it is unable to save 
the community from running into that extreme disorder where the villain is more powerful to 
intimidate than the Government to protect/' V. p : 410. 

\/ould it be very unfair to infer from the above extracts that it was not the policy 
of the Government of those days to protect the people against the dacoits, for the 
prosperity and welfare, and consequent strength of the people meant danger to the 
alien, unsympathetic and selfish rulers of the land during that period ? This was the 
state of affairs in India after over half-a-ccntury's administration of the country by the 
servants of the East India Company.* 

* It is necessary to give Lord Minto's explanation of the existence of dacoits and the perpetra- 
tion of dacoities. In a letter to Lady Minto, extracts from which are given in "Lord Vlinto in 
India" (page 185), Lord Minto wrote 

'They (the dacoits) have of Ute come within thirty miles of Barrackpur. The crime of gang 
robbery has at all times, though in different degrees, obtained a footing in Bengal. The prevalence 
of the offence, occasioned by its Success and impunity, has been much greater in this civilised and 
flourishing part of India, than in the wilder territories adjoining, which have not enjoyed so long 
the advantages of a regular and legal government i and it appears at first sight mortifying to the 
English administration of these provinces, that our oldest possessions should be the worst protected 
against the evils of lawless violence. 

*'\t has been said that the prosperity and undisturbed tranquillity of these lower provinces, which 
have never seen war within their limits during the present generation of their inhabitants, that is to 
say, for half a century, have afforded two inducements to the desperate associations which have so 
constantly harassed them under the name of dacoits. First, the riches of the country have presented 
the temptation of good plunder. Second, the long security which the country has enjoyed from 
foreign enemies, and the consequent loss of martial habits and character, have made the people 
of Bengal so timid and enervated, that no resistance is to be apprehended in the act, nor punishments 
afterwards. There have, however, certainly been other more specific causes for the extraordinary 
prevalence of the crime at particlar quarters. Among these has been the nature of our judicial and 
police establishments. The judge and magistrate is an English gentleman » but all his subordinate 
otficefs and instruments are necessarily native. The probity and good intention of the English magistrate 
may in general be relied upon i but his vigilance, personal activity, intelligence, or talents, are not 
equal in^ * all cases to his integrity. The consequence often is, that the practical and efficient part 
of the police is cast upon the black subaltern officers, amongst whom, it is hardly too much to say, 
although it sounds like an uncharitable partiality to myxQwn 4iir complexion, that there is scarcely 
an exception to universal venality and corruption." 

There is a proverb current in India that whosoever goes to Lanka (Ceylon) turns a cannibal. So 
it was no wonder that Lord Minto, who, as Sir Gilbert Elliot, was a friend of Burke, had moved 
the impeachment of Sir Elijah Impey and been one of the managers of the trial Of Warren Hastings, 
should, after breathing the atmosphere of the Anglo-Indian, society of India, have nourished uncharitable 
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A passing allusion must be made here to the tone adopted by all British writers on 
Indian history while speaking of the benefits conferred by their rule on the people of 
India. These writers arc never tired of describing, by mainly indenting on their imagina- 
tion, the so-called anarchy alleged to have prevailed in India on the break-up of the 
Mughal Empire. But so far they have not adduced any evidence to prove that anarchy 
existed in India previous to the assurrpticn of the Government of Bengal by the British. 
During the last days of the Mughal Empire, while that empire was in extremis, military 
adventurers and also the servants of the Mughal Emperors tried to dismemb^the empire 
and succeeded in setting up independent kingdoms in several provinces of India, it was 
in this manner that Asaf Jah at Hydarabad and Saadat Khan in Oudh established their 
independent principalities. But there was no anarchy or internal disorder anywhere. 
Thete was no doubt some bloodshed, for no independent principality could have 
been brought into existence without waging wars and fighting battles. But it 
can be proved from historical accounts that there were more wars and battles 
in Europe during the I8th, and the beginning of the f9th century— In fact till 
the defeat and capture of Napoleon at \^^aterloo—than In India at the time when 
the Mughal Empire was tottering to pieces, or independent principalities 
and states were being carved out by the disloyal servants of the Mughal Emperors or 
by the Marathas or Rajputs. But the rulers of all these newly established states 
made it a principal object of their administration to be acquainted with the wants 
and desires of their subjects and to afford protection to their persons and properties, 
it cannot be said that anarchy or internal disorder existed in any form or shape m 
these newly raised independent states. But this cannot be said of the British rulers 

feelings towards the people of India, and libelled afid abused them to his heart's content. It is 
natural for Anglo-Indians to credit their fat-salaried countrymen with whatever good traits they discover 
in the* administration of India, and impute the faults to the ill-paid native Indian officers or the natives 
of the country whenever anything goes wrong in the government of this country, yes, Indians are 
made scapegoats for all crimes of omission and commission in Indian affairs I The Bripsh officers — 
those who constituted the class whom Lord Minto's deceased friend Burke described as ^irds of 
prey and passage in India,' who came out to India to shake the pagoda tree and grow rich 
and on their return to their native country to play '1>labobs," were all immaculate beings and 
therefore "the probity and good intentions of the English magistrate may in general be relied upon." 
Lord Minto was a believer in the myth that the co -religionists and compatriots of Give and Warren 
Hastings were, like Ceasar's wife, above all suspicion. 

In some of the extracts made above, it is admitted that in the territories ruled by Native princes 
there was not such anarchy as in the adjoining British territbry. Vet these Native territories had 
subordinate officers derived from the same class of Indians as that from which the corresponding 
class of the Indian servants of the East India Company were drawn. Had the Company then the 
misfortune of attracting to its service a very much larger proportion of rascals than were drawn to 
the service of the Native princes ? In Lord Minto's opinion, British territory was richer than the 
adjoining native territory, and that was one cause of the dacoities in the British territory. But 
where are the proofs of this superior wealth ? 

That Brktsh subjects were emasculated is a damaging admission. Lord Minto's words, "loss of 
martial habits and character," with reference to the people of Bengal, is an admission that they 
had "martial habits and character" befoea the cttablishaiciit of British .««le in Bengal 
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of that a^c and the territories under their administration. It seems that they never 
cared for the welfare or prosperity of their subjects, whose persons and properties 
they never took any step to protect. 

It IS also a singular fact that distractions and disorders commenced to appear in 
the different states of India not very lon^ after the British established themselves as a 
political power in Bengal. It may hence be presumed that the Europeans sent 
emissaries to the states and principalities of Indian India to create distraction and 
confusion and disorder in them in order that they mi^ht be able to extend their 
power. It was the Europeans who helped the Nawab Vazir of Oudh to murder In 
cold blood the brave inhabitants of Rohilkhand. 

So then, though it may not have been' a matter of political expediency during the 
administration of Lord Minto not to give peace or afford security to the persons 
and properties of tlie inhabitants of the territories then under the rule of the East 
India Company, such peace and security were not enjoyed by them. 

But the rising in arms of Indians of their own territories against their tyrannical 
rule was not the only danger which the British had to apprehend. The Marathas 
had been defeated but not altogether crushed. It was quite possible for them to 
combine again and take revenge on their British persecutors and aggressors. The 
persecutions to which Holkar had been subjected for so many yea{S, the disappointments 
which he had met with, told on his health and he went out of his mind and became 
insane in 1808. Holkar was an ambitious prince and his becoming insane was very 
fortunate for the British at this critical period of their existence in India. So Lord 
Minto had no fear from Holkar. The character of Jaswant Rao Holkar has been 
thus described by Grant Duff : 

'The chief feature of Jeswani Rao Holkar's character was that hardy spirit of energy and 
enterprise which, though, like that of his countrymen, boundless in success, was also apt to be 
discouraged by trying reverses. He was likewise better educated than Marathas in general, and 
could write both the Persian language and his own : his manner was frank, and could be courteous*** 
In person his stature was low, but he was of a very active strong make i though his complexion 
was dark and he had lost an eye by the accidental bursting of a match lock, the expression of 
his countenance was not disagreeable, and bespoke something of droll humor, as well as of manly 
boldness."* 

The derangement ot the intellect of such a prince was not a small gain to the 
British, who were further fortunate when it was settled that the government of Holkar's 
dominions should be administered by a regency controlled by Amir Khan, but under 
the nominal authority of Tulsibai, the favourite mistress of Jaswant Kao. On the death 
of Jaswant Rao, she adopted Mulhar Rao Holkar, a boy of four years of age, and 
in his n8me, continued to govern. Amir Khan was a Pathan soldier of fortune, and a 
leader of those men who were known in Indian history as Pindaris. The position 
which Amir Khan came to occupy in the government of Holkar s dominion was an 
event highly favourable the cause of the British. Grant Duff writes : 

'Ameer Khan was soon recalled to Rajputana in the prosecution of his oWn views, which were 
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solely bent upon the extention of predatory power for the interest of himself and his ferocious band 

of Pathans Vhen it suited his views of plunder Ameer Khan sometimes advanced claims in Holkar's 

name but tfiose claims were not pressed wfiere tfie consequence migfit involve tfie state of Holkar 
wiifi tfie Britisfi Government!** 

The words put in italics in the above extract clearly show how anxious Amir 
Khan was to be in the good graces of the British Government of India. He further 
served as its cat's-paw by not bringing about order and good government in the state 
of which he was the virtual dictator. Grant Duff writes ; 

''The Government, if such it may be designated, of Holkar was alternately swayed by two 
factions, the Marathas and the Pathans, who were constantly intriguing against each other, and 
nothing could exceed the state of anarchy which prevailed 'throughout the country'/' 

This was exactly what suited the purpose of the British rulers. For the same 
historian writes : 

''It was expected that their (the Maratha Chiefs') domestic wars, the plunder of their neighbours, 
and the fear of losing what they possessed, would deter them from hostile proceedings agaiM the 
British Government." 

So then it would not require much exercise of one's intelligence to infer that all the 
distractions and anarchy in the Holkar's Government, may have been created through 
the instrumentality of Amir Khan and served the selfish ends of the British. From the 
Government of Holkar there was no danger to the Company i nay, on the contrary, 
from the fact that Amir Khan was the virtual dictator of that state, they expected 
help and asssistance from him to keep their position secure in India. 

But from the other Maratha princes, especially Sindhia, there was the danger of 
invasion of their territories. The frontiers of British India were at this tinie contiguous 
to those of the Maratha princes, vix,, the Raja of Bcrar and the Maharaja Sindhia. 
Both these princes had been defeated by the British Government and made to part 
with a large portion of their dominions. It was not impossible that these princes 
would take revenge on the Britishers, since vengeance sleeps long but never dies. It 
was absolutely necessary, therefore, that steps should be taken to prevent Sindhia, 
known to have been an ambitious prince, as well as the Raja of Berar, from com- 
mitting any mischief in British India. The finances of the Company were not such as 
to have allowed them to maintain a large army to guard their frontiers against the 
inroads of any of the Maratha princes. It seems to us that the British effected their 
own safety by creating distractions and disorders in the states of the Maratha Princes, 
not only by sending their own emissaries into those states, but keeping in their pay, 
as well as encouraging the Pindaris. \/e have attived at this opinion by taking into 
consideration the facts and circumstances described below. 

The Marquess Vellcsicy never cr^ ;-aled the fact that he desired to create distrac- 
tions in the dominions of Dowlat R Sindhia when he was going to war with Tipu 
and trying to impose his scheme of subsidiary alliance on the neck of the Peshwa, 
At that time Dowlat Rao Sindhia was in the Deccan and .it was considered necessary 
by the Governor-General that that Prince should return to Hindustan. To effect this. 


* P. 6G7. 
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he did not scruple to instruct his subordinates to devise means and send emissaries to 
that prince's dominion to stir up distractions. Again, when he wanted to go to war 
with the Maratha confederates, he instructed Lake, then in the Upper Provinces, to 
send emissaries to Sindhias territories for the sole purpose of creating disorder. It is 
evident from the Marquess Wellesley's published despatches that, that Governor- 
General indulged in conspiracies and intrigues against Dowlat Rao Sindhia* It is 
therefore not unreasonable to presume that at this critical period of their history in 
India, the British ‘rulers should have also adopted the very same means which the 
Marquess Wellesley had done with such marked success not very long ago. In this 
connection, Barlow's policy — policy, which declaredly looks to the disputes and wars 
of its neighbours, as one of the chief sources of its (British Governments) security 
should not be lost sight of. 

Moreover, an embassy had been despatched to Persia under -Sir John Malcolm 
with the avowed object of instigating the Muhammadan severeign of that country tc 
invade the territory of a friendly, and besides a Muhammadan prince, that is, of Afgha- 
nistan, to prevent the latter from ever giving trouble to the Europeans in India. We 
shall have occasion to icfer to this Persian embassy later on. What wc 
want here to emphasize is this, that while steps had been taken to prevent an 
independent power several thousands of miles away from the frontiers of British 
India from giving any trouble to the British Government, was it probable that 
precautionary measures should have been neglected against the inroads of the 
Maratha princes, especially when we remember the fact that they had been 
wronged and injured and were therefore expected to take revenge on the Government 
of India ? The frontiers of British India and of the territories under the administration 
of the Maratha princes were contiguous and therefore it was much easier for the 
latter to always harass and give endless trouble to the British than for the Afghan 
sovereign to cross rocky passes and march through deserts before he could reach the 
British territories in India. The very existence of distractions and disorders in the 
dominions of the Maratha princes should lead us to suspect that these were mostly 
the work of the emissaries of the British Government. 

It was not only by means of emissaries that the Europeans created all these 
distractions, but it is also most probable that the services of the Pindaris were also utilised 
for brini^'ng about this miserable state of affairs in the Maratha states. It Is not 
necessary here to devote m'jch space to tracing the origin of the Pindarics. Regarding 
them Professor H. H. Wilson writes 

^Thc Pindarics, as a body of irregular horse, serving without pay, and receiving in lieu of it, 
license to plunder, appear to have originated in the South of India, constituting an [element in the 
composition of the armies of the last Muhammadan dynasties of the Deccan. After their downfall, 
the services of the Pindarics were transferred to the Marathas, with whom they served against 
Aurangzeb, and at a still later date, after that event, their leaders settled chit0y In Malwa, and 
attaching themselves respectively to Sindhia and Holkar, became distinguished as Sindhia Shahi, and 
Hollcar Shahi Pindarics, receiving grants of land chiefly in the vicinity of th^ Nerbudda, for the 
maintenance of themselves and their followers in time of peace, on the condition of gratuitous 
co-operation in time of war." 
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The Pfndaris thus appear to have been a sort of unpaid militia whose services were 
required only in time of war j at other times they used to lead the lives of peaceful 
cultivators. Lest these Pindaris should give trouble to the Europeans, it would seem 
that they were subsidised by them not only to Iccep them out of their territories, but 
also to create distractions in the dominions of the Maratha princes. That at one time 
at least the Pindaris were subsidised by the Company appears very clearly from the 
despatches of the Duke of \^^ellington. Dating his letter from camp, twelve miles 
north of the Gutpurba, 29th March, 1803, the Duke of \^^ellington 

(at that time Major General Wellesley) wrote to General Stuart : 

enclose the translation of a paper, which, with the concurrence and advice of Major Malcolm, 

I have given to Appa Saheb's Vakeel. 

''He has had three thousand Pindarics in his service, to whom he gave no pay and who subsisted 
by plundering the Paja of Kolapoor. in order that all these chiefs may come forward in the service 
of the Peishwa at the present crisis, I have prevailed upon them to cease hostilities and, of 
course, Appa Saheb's Pindarics can no longer subsist upon the plunder they might require in ihe 
territory of the Raja of Kolapoor 6e ff6e Ptishwd) sfiotild not approve of retaining, 

them, thes maj either be discharged, or may be employed in the plunder of the enemy without 
pay, according to circumstances ; and at all events, supposing that his Highness should refuse 

to pay their expenses. the charge to the Company will be trifling in comparison with 

the benefit which this detachment must derive from keeping this body of Pindaries out of Holkar's 
services, and from cutting off our communications with the army.'** 

From the words put in italics in the above extracts, the motive which prompted the 
future Iron Duke to subsidize the Pindaris is quite evident The reasons which he 
urged for bribing the Pindaris applied with equal force to the critical situation in which 
the Government of India found itself during the Governor-Generalship of Lord Minto. 
It is not therefore improbable that the same means should have also been adopted in 
Minto s time which General \^^ellesley had advocated years previously to have the 
Pindaris employed in the plunder of the enemy without pay^\ That these Pindaris 
were in the pay of the Company seems highly probable from an incidental circums- 
tance mentioned in a foot-note by Grant Duff in his history of the Marathas. That 
author writes : 

^For a long time they (Pindaris) respected the persons of the British subjects, to which the 
author (Captain Grant Duff) can bear testimony, having accidentally passed through a bodv of 
(Pindaris) in the middle of a night when they had committed excesses : and to him, though 
unarmed and unattended, they offered neither molestation nor insult." 

The only explanation fc5r the Pindaris refraining from molesting or insulting British 
subjects would lie in the hypothesis that the Pindaris were in the pay of the Company 
and therefore were bound not to molest or insult them. But those who sow the wind, 
reap the whirl-wind. The Pindaris after all commenced raids in the provinces of 
British India* Grant Duff writes : 

For some time, until the districts in Malwa, Marwar, Mewar, and the whole of Rajputana were 
exhausted, and the Pindaris were excited to venture on more fertile fields, their ravages were chiefly 

* Duke of ^Wellington's Despatches; Vol. I., pp. I20-III. See also Origin of the Pindaris 

(Allahabad reprint). 
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confined to those countries and Berar But even had no other causes arisen to excite the 

Pindaris to extend their depredations, it was impossible, in the state in which India was left by the 
half measures and selflsfi policy adopted by the British Government, that any part of it could long 
remain exempt from predatory inroad. The Rajput states were overrun by Amir Khan, Sindhia, 
Holkar and the Pindaris » and the territories of Sindhia and Holkar, intermixed as they were in 
Malwa, at the hands of a powerful and lawless soldiery, soon became like Rajputana, common prey/'* 

The "selfisfi policsl\ as shown in the words of Barlow quoted on a previous page, 
was the policy adopted by the British to * maintain tlieir ^*security in India. It has 
also been hinted at before, that this ^^selfish policy^^ must have dictated the British to 
pay and instigate the Pindaris to create distractions in the states of the non-Christian 
princes of India. Of course, all the Pindaris and their leaders were not bribed and 
subsidized. The policy was to play off one against the other, and so acting on this 
policy, they would have only favoured a few in order to excite fhe jealousies of the 
others and succeed in inducing them to cut each others throats. It seems almost 
certain that Amir Khan was one of those whom the British subsidized, since he was 
an intelligent and powerful freebooter and had also a large following. To this circums- 
tance, perhaps, is to be attributed the fact of his never committing raids in the adjacent 
territories of British India. 

The provinces .then under the administration of the Company in India, were after 
all, not free from the ravages of the Pindaris. It was towards the close of Lord 
Mintons rule, that is, about the year 1812 , that the Pindaris first made their appearance 
in British India. The real reasons for their raids in the British territories cannot be very 
definitely and with certainty stated. It may be, as Grant Duff writes, that the 
Pindaris, after having exhausted the districts of the native states, were encouraged and 
excited to venture on more fertile fields.^"" But we suspect that it was the withdrawal 
of the subsidy of certain Pindari leaders which might have prompted them to commit 
ravages in the British territories. It Is also not impossible that the Pindaris were 
secretly encouraged by 'the independent native princes to make raids on the British 
provinces, as a retaliatory measure against what they had suffered at the hands of the 
Christian Government of India. 

The fact being remembered that the Pindaris were a sort of irregular militia, who, 

in time of peace, cultivated their fields or followed their own professions, and that 

their services were only requisitioned as camp followers in time of war to plunder and 
annoy the enemy^s country and army, the question naturally arises why after the 

termination of the Second Maratha Var, the Pindaris, instead of leading their peaceful 

avocations, were always in a state of perpetual warfare and created distractions, 
disorder, confusion and anarchy in the dominions of the principal native princes, with 
whom not very long ago the Europeans had been at war. Does not this very fact 
suggest the answer that the Pindaris were encouraged and bribed by the Europeans 
to aeate distractions in the native states. In order that the Europeans might enjoy 
security in the territories then under their administration ? 

Amir Khan, as has been already said before, was in the pay of the Eurof>eans. He 
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never crossed sv/ords with or gave trouble to, the Hatter* Nevertheless, they at one time 
were desirous to crush him, when he invaded the dominion of the Raja of Berar. It was 
not out of any love for the Raja that the Europeans came to his rescue, but it was 
political expediency which prompted them to adopt the course which they did. Amir 
Khan^^s reasons for invading the Raja of Berar's territory are thus set forth by H. 
Wilson in his edition of Mill's History of India : 

"Left without control by the insanity of Holkar, keeping together a numerous body of troops, 
for the payment of which he possessed no means of his own, Amir Khan, after exhausting the 
resources of the Raiput princes, was compelled to look abroad for plunder, and enlarge the field of 
his depredations. The Raja of Berar was selected as the victim of his necessities. 

"In the commencement of his political career, Jeswant Rao Holkar had been detained for some 
time as a prisoner at Nagpur, and according to his own assertion, was pillaged by the Raja of 
jewels of very great value. Ameer Khan now demanded, in the name of Holkar, the restitution of 
the jewels or their price » and, as the demand was not complied with, he rnoved^ in January 1809, 
to the frontiers of Berar with all his force. No serious opposition was offered to Ameer Khan's 
advance." 

"Although not bound by the terms of the existing treaty to give military aid to the Raja of 
Nagpur against his enemies, yel the aggression of Amir Khan was considered by the Bengal Govern- 
ment to mean its vigorous interposition. There were grounds- for suspecting that his movements 
were not unconnected with the discontent of the Subahdar of Hyderabad : and although the 
assertions of his envoys at Nagpur that their masters had been induced to invade the country by 
the invitation of the Nizam, who had offered to defray the cost of a still more formidable armament, 
might not be deserving of implicit credit, yet the known sympathies of the parties rendered such a 
league between them far from improbable. The interests of the British power were, therefore, 
implicated with those of the Raja of Berar."t 

The Nizam, it should be remembered, was merely a puppet in the hands of the 
Company. That he should have ventured to have taken such a step as chat attributed 
to him in the above passage, without the knowledge or connivance of the British 
Resident at his court, seems very highly improbable. It appears to us that the Nizam 
had been inspired by the Europeans at his court to intrigue with, and invite Amir 
Khan to invade the Raja of Berar's territory, in order first to ruin that Pathan soldier 
of fortune and secondly to inveigle the Raja of Berar in the scheme of subsidiary 
alliance. Amir Khan, although in the pay of the British, was an able and intelligent 
man. He was a tall poppy, and as such, although he had proved of great service to 
the Europeans, the latter would have been only too delighted to see his downfall 
and death. 

On the other hand, the Raja of Berar, although not r strong prince, was a 
Maratha and smarting under the insults and injuries he had been subjected to by the 
British, and thus it was not an impossible or imnrobable thing for the Raja to conspire 
against them, since vengeance sleeps long, but never dies. At the time when the war 
Wi^ going to be declared against Holkar, it is alleged that the Raja of Berar was 
intriguing with Holkar against the British. At that time the Government of India 

This, of course, does not refer to the period when Jaswant Rao Holkar was at war with 
the British. Even then. Ameer Khan seems to have been in secret understanding with them, 
t Vol. VII. p ; 216 
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pressed the Raja to enter into the scheme of subsidiary alliance with them. In the 
despatch of the Governor-General in Council to the Secret Committee of the 
Court of Directors, dated Fort Viiliam, Mbrch 24th, 1805, it is stated after mentioning the 
unwillingness of the Raja to enter into the subsidiary alliance ; 

'7/ appeared to be more advisable to leave tbe Raja to the operation of future events on his 
mind, and to trust exclusively to the object of obtaining, the consent of the Raja to the alliance ; 
with this view, the Resident was directed to refrain from any further agitation of the 
question, . . . 

Reading the above, it is evident that the Europeans must have earnestly prayed 
for some imminent danger befalling the Raja of Berar which would oblige him to seek 
their protection. Regarding the anxiety of the Europeans for obtaining the accession 
of the Raja of Berar to the alliance, it will not be straining one's imagination too 
much to predict that they must have taken means to bring about such a state of 
affairs as would threaten his very existence, it was not impossible then for them to 
have indirectly induced Amir Khan through their puppet, the Nizam, to have attacked 
the Raja of Berar and then to show their disinterestedness to have come to the 
rescue of the latter so as to make him believe that they were his true friends. It was 
no doubt double-dealing, or, to quote the proverb, 'hunting with the hound and 
iwnning with the hare.' But without double-dealing, without acting on the maxims and 
^uggestions of Machiavelli, it was impossible for the Europeans to obtain power and 
establish their supremacy in India. 

Amir Khan protested against the Company rendering aid to the Raja of Berar. 
H. H. Vilson writes that Amir Khan, 

''appealed with unanswerable justice, although with no avail, to the stipulation of the existing 
treaty with Holkar on whose behalf he pretended to act, which engaged that the British Government 

would not in any manner whatever interfere in his affairs • and he argued that the conduct 

of the Government was a manifest infraction of the treaty, and a breach of the solemn promises 
made to Jeswant Rao, that it would not meddle with his claims upon the Raja of Berar. These 
representations were no longer likely to be of any weight/'* 

The British assembled an army to punish Amir Khan. That Pathan soldier of 
fortune had no heart or perhaps it did not suit his policy, as he had been in secret 
understanding with them, to fight. On the approach of the army led by the British 
officers Amir Khan precipitatirly retreated from the Raja of Berar's territory. The 
British also did not pursue him : for, 

"Although for a season," writes Wilson,t "it was in contemplation to continue military operations 
until the complete destruction of Amir Khan's power should have been effected, yet the probability 
that the prosecution of this policy might lead to a protracted and expensive scries of hostilities 
induced the Governor-General to depart from his original design, and content himself with the 
accomplishment of the main object of the armament. Their troops were therefore recalled to their 
several stations in the Company's territories ^nd of those of their allies. § 

• VII. 218 

t Vii. 220. 

§ Lord Minto felt "that an enterprising and ambitious Musalman chibf, at the head of a 
numerous army, irresistible by any power except that of the Company, should not be permitted 
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There were expeditions against some of the petty chiefs of Bundelkhand and also 
a little war in Travancore. 

Thus, although Minto considered the Indian Empire safe either from the rebellion 
of the inhabitants of the territories then under the administration of his countrymen 
or from the aggression of the Maratha princes, there was still apprehension of Invasion 
of India by some foreign power or powers. For the first time in the history of British 
India, the North-western Frontier assumed an importance which it has ever $ince 
maintained in its administration. 

Minto's administration is noted for its foreign policy and hence more than a 
passing allusion should be made to it. But none of the measures of his foreign policy 
originated with him. He merely carried out and gave effect to what had already been 
Initiated by the Marquess Vellesley. 

The king of Afghanistan had, during the administration of Minto, a grand 
opportunity of invading India. But Marquess Vellesley had taken steps which had 
the effect of paralysing the energies and attempts on the part of that Afghan sovereign 
to invade India with any certainty of success. It was no longer now Zaman Shah 
who ruled the turbulent Afghans : it is certain that had that prince been ruling in 
Afghanistan at that time he would have made some attempts to take advantage of 
the critical position of the British in India and invaded it. 

The measures which the Marquess 'i^^ellesley had initiated in preventing the Afghan 
sovereign from ever invading India were also given full effect to by Lord Minto. It 
was Vellcsley who sent an embassy to Persia and opened intrigues with the inhabitants 
of Sindh and the Panjab which were at that time, nominally at least, subject to the 
King of Kabul. Not very long after his arrival in India, Wellesley directed his attention 
to checking the movements towards India of the Afghan sovereign. With this object 
in view he wrote to Jonathan Duncan, at that time Governor of Bombay, a letter 
dated Fort Villiam, 8th October, 1798, in which he said : 

^1 concur with you in thinking that the services of the native agent whom you have appointed 
to reside at Bushire may be usefully employed for the purpose mentioned in that letter < and as the 
probability of the invasion uf Hindustan by Zeman Shah seems to Increase, I am of opinion that 

Mehdi Ali Khan cannot too soon commence his operations at the court of Baba Khan, It would 

certainly be a rery desirable object to excite suefi an alarm in that quarter as max either induce 
the Shah to relinquish his projected expedition, or max recall him should he have actualix 
embarked on it" 

The words put in italics show how anxious the Governor-General was to prevent 
Zamon Shah from invading India. He was not content with what the Governor of 
Bombay had done by sending an agent to Bushire. He sent an embassy to Persia 
under Malcolm towards the end of the year 1799. In his letter of instructions, dated 


to establish his authority, on the ruins of the Raja's dominions, over territories contiguous to those 
of the Nizam, with whom community ^f religion, combined with local power and resource, might 
lead to the formation of projects prbbably not uncongenial to the mind of the Nizam himself 
and certainly consistent with the views and hopes of a powerful party In his court for ths 
nbvcnioo of the British allianot.- (Minto in India, p. lok). 
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Fort Villiam, lOth October, 1799, Colonel Kirkpatrick, Military Secretary to Vellesley, 
wrote to Malcolm : 

^At Bombay you will be furnished by the Governor-in-Council with copies of all the correspon- 
dence which has passed between him and Mehdi Ali Khan, a native agent employed for some time 
past by Mr. Duncan, under the instructions of the Governer-General, in opening and conducting a 
negotiation at the court of Persia with a view to preventing Zemaun Shah from executing his fre- 
quently renewed projects against Hindustan/' 

* ^ * * m 

You will apprize the court of Persia of your deputation as soorr as possible after your arrival, 
either at Bussorah or at Bagdad, intimating in general terms, that the object of it is to revive the 
good understanding and friendship which anciently subsisted between the Persian and the British 
Governments. It is not desirable that you should be more particular with any person who may be 
sent to meet you, or to ascertain the design of your mission i but if much pressed Ion the subject 
you may signify, that among other things, you have been instructed to endeavour to extend and 
improve the commercial intercourse between Persia and the British positions in India. 

Of course, this was a pure and simple lie, for such was not the real object of the 
mission. The real object is disclosed in the letter $ for, continued Colonel Kirkpatrick : 

''The primary purpose of your mission is to prevent Zemaun Shah from invading Hindustan * or 
should he actually invade it, to oblige him, by alarming him for the safety of his own dominions, 
to relinquish the expedition. The next object of his lordship is to engagre the court of Persia to act 
vigorously and heartily against the French in the event of their attempting at any time to penetrate 
to India by any route in which it may be practicable for the king of Persia to oppose their progress. 

Such was the mission of Malcolm to Persia. He was authorized to conclude a 
treaty with the king of Persia. 

"To engage to prevent Zemaun Shah, by such means as shall be concerted between his Majesty,'' 
and Captain Malcolm, "from invading part of Hindustan, and in the event of his crossing the Attock, 
or of the actual invasion of Hindustan by that prince, the king of Persia to pledge himself to the 
adoption of such measures as shall be necessary for the purpose of compelling Zemaun Shah to 
return immediately to the defence of his own dominions." 

To play the part of Judas, to betray a prince of his creed and faith, the king of 
Persia was tempted with a huge bribe. 

''The Company (so ran the article of the treaty) to engage to pay to the King of Persia for this 
service, either an annual fixed subsidy of three lacs of rupees during the period that this treaty 
shall continue in force, or a proportion, not exceeding one-third, of such extraordinary expen^ as 
his Majesty shall at any time actually and bona fide incur for the specific purposes stated in the 
foregoing article." 

It was necessary to create distractions in the domhi .ns of the Afghan sovereign. 
\/ith this object in view, Malcolm was written to : 

"In considering the different means by which Zemaun Khan may be kept in check during the 
period required, you will naturally pay due attention to those which ma/ be derived from the 
exiled brothers of that prince, now resident in Persia under the protection of Baba Khan. If 
occasion should offer, you will cultivate a good understanding with those princes, but you are not 
to contract any positive engagements with them without the specific authority of the Governor- 
General." 

Another instruction to Malcolm ran as follows : 

*you will endeavour during your residence at the* court of Baba Khan to obtain an acciirale 
76 
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account of the strength and resources of Zemaun Shah, and of his political relations with his different 
neighbours, and to establish some means of obtaining hereaftar the most correct and speedy infor- 
mation on the subject of his future intentions and movements/^ 

Thus it is clear that the secret of Malcolm's mission to Persia was to intrigue and 
conspire against Zaman Shah. It must be added that all these intrigues and conspiracies 
were successful, for these brought about within a short time the downfall of Zaman 
Shah. In 1801 , that is, within less than two years after Malcolm's departure from 
India for Persia, Afghanistan was the scene of bloodshed and murders and of political 
revolutions. Zaman Shah, whose name used to inspire terror in the breasts of the 
English, was no longer the sovereign of the Afghans. He was deposed by his half- 
brother Mahmud, who put out his eyes and placed him in close confinement in the 
Bala Hissar at Kabul. He was released by his whole brother Shah Suja, who 
dethroned Mahmud. 

These political revolutions in Afghanistan happening so soon after the embassy of 
Malcolm to Persia bear a significance which no one possessing the least insight into 
Occidental statecraft will fail to take proper notice of. It is not straining one's 
imagination too much to say that the British very dexterously manipulated the aflFairs of 
Afghanistan through Persia in a manner which turned out very beneficial to them. 

Besides instigating the king of Persia to create distractions in Afghanistan, Malcolm's 
mission also had in view the engaging of the court of Persia to act in concert with 
the English against the French. In the letter of instructions to Malcolm from which 
extracts have been already given above. Colonel Kirkpatrick wrote : 

respect to the bcccnd object of your mission or the engaging of the court of Persia to 
act eventually against the French, his Lordship deems it unnecessary to furnish you with any detailed 
instructions. The papers with which you will be furnished, and your own knowledge and reflection 
will suggest to you all the arguments proper to be used for the purpose of convincing the court of 

Persia of the deep interest it has in opposing the projects of that nation, and of inducing it to take 

an active and decisive part against them." 

At the time of \/ellcsley, there was no likelihood of the French intriguing with 
Persia and of their invading India. But with that Frankophobia which was so charac- 
teristic of the Irish Governor-General, he negotiated with the king of Persia to oppose 
the projects of the French which only existed in his imagination. But in the time of 
Minto, the possibility not so much of French as of Russian designs on India, was 
fully believed in by the politicians and statesmen of England. From this period, 
commences that era of Russophobia which has proved a curse to the British rule in 

India. This has stood in the way of Indian prosperity and good government of the 

country. 

At the time of Minto in India, the British were afraid of the invasion of India by 
he cofhbined forces of Russia and France through Persia. Previous to Minto s arrival 
in India, Russia was the friend and ally of England. But, writes Kaye :* 

'Russia had ceased to be our friend and ally. She had been fighting for dear life against the 
grbwing power of Napole on, and we had hoped that she would aid us in our efforts to checkmate 

• Lires of Indian Officers, Vol. I. p. i(». 
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France in the East. But the peace of Tilsit, as if by magic, changed all this. After the bloody flights 
of Eyian and Friedland the two armies had fraternised, and the two emoerors had embraced each 
other on a raft floatmg on the surface of the river Niemen. Among the vast projects of conquest 
which they then formed was a conjoint campaign ‘centre les possessions de compa^nie dcs Indc' 
The territories of the East India Company were to be divided between the>c two great continental 
potentates. It was believed that the attack would be made by land rather than by sea, and that 
Persia would become a basis of operations against the North-Western Province of India. The 
danger was not an imaginary one. It was the harvest time of great events, and the invasion of 
India by a mighty European force did not seem to rise above the ordinary level of the current 
history of the day." 

The invasion of India by the combined forces of France and Russia never became 
an accomplished fact, ^hen however it suited the political expediency of Napoleon, 
he did not scruple to forge the so-called will of Peter the Great and spread Russo- 
phobia among the inhabitants of Great Britain. 

The invasion of India by France and Russia was seriously believed in by the 
ministers of England and so they contemplated despatching an embassy to Persia. 

• Countess Minto, in her work on Lord Minto in India, (pp. 98—101) writes : 

"At thje beginning of 1806, Persia, being engaged in hostilities with Russia, sent an ambassa or 
to Paris to desire the assistance of France. A cordial reception was given him, and it was announce 
that a splendid mission, having authority to make a treaty of alliance between France and Persia, 
would be despatched from Paris to Teheran. 

"In order to counteract the effect of these proceedings a similar course was adopted by Englan . 
An envoy was appointed to Persia, and, with the object of lending greater dignitv and importance 
to his credentials, it was suggested by the Court of Directors v'. t, while remaining their own paid 
agent, he should be invested with the character of representative of the Crown. The proposal was 
acceded to by the ministry of Lord Grenville. There could be little question that Persia was only 

important to France as a weapon of offence against Great Britain Sir Harford Jones was 

appointed to the Persian Mission, to represent the Crown while receiving instructions from the 
Company " 

* Sir Harford Jones was directed to proceed in the first instance to St. Petersburg to offer 

to the Ciar the mediation of Great Britain between Russia and Persia. 

"Tbe peace and alliance between France and Russia had rendered the failure of this preliminary 
nission a certainty " 

"In the meanwhile the aspect of affairs was becoming daily graver, as the co-operation of France 
and Russia in the East grew more probable." 

"In January 1808, rumours reached India of the march of a French army under General Menon 
towards Persia on the way to India while it became known that a great military embassy attended 
by four-and-twenty French officers and three hundred French Soldiers had actually arrived there, 
giving it out that they were the advanced guard of an army. The first project is believed to be to 
take possession of a port on the coast of the Persian Gulf, by which they may communicate with 
the Mauritius, and receive supplies by sea, and from whence they may attempt an invasion of the 
Western coast of India, and unsettle the minds of the native princes by promises, menaces and 
intrigue."' " 

No one knew better than Lord Minto himself that these rumours were quite baseless. In a secret 
letter dated Feb. 2, 1808, he wrote 

"As long as France might t>e engaged in continentol wars in Europe, the project of directing her 
arms towards this quarter must be considered impracticable i but if her armies have been liberated 
by a pacification with Russia and by the continued submission of the Powers of Europe, the advance 
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M'nto on his arrival in India was thinking of sending an ambassador to Persia. It is 
foreign to our purpose tr* refer to the friction that arose between the authorities in 
England and India regarding the choice of the proper person as ambassador 
to Persia. Minto thought it proper to send an Indian officer as representing the 
East India Company at the head of the Embassy to Persia.* The officer so selected was 

of a considerable force of French troops into Persia under the acquiesence of the Turkish, Russian 
and Persian powers, cannot be deemed an undertaking beyond 'he scope of that energy and 
perseverance which distinguish the present ruler of France." (Ibid., p. . ) 

* But Lord Minto seemed to believe in the possibility of French invasion of India through 
Persia. In continuing the letter from which an extract has been given above, he wrote : 

*lf one body of troops should succeed in penetrating as far as the Persian dominions, others 
may be expected to follow » and it may then be no longer at the option of the Government of 
Persia to prevent the complete establishment ol the French power and ascendancy in Persia. 

"The ascendancy of France being once established -in the territories of Persia in the manner 
described, it may justly be expected that, from that centre of local power, they may be enabled 
gradually to extend their influence by conciliation on by conquest towards the region of Hindustan, 
and ultimately open a passage for their troops into the dominion of the Company." 

"Arduous as such an undertaking must necessarily be, we arc not warranted in deeming it in the 
present situation of affairs to be altogether chimerical and impracticable under the guidance of a man 
whose energy and success appear almost commensurate with his ambition. Wc deem it our duty to 
act under a supposition of its practicability, and to adopt whatever measures arc in our judgement 
calculated to counteract it even at the hazard of injury to some local and immediate interests." 

Again in a private letter he wrote : 

"What would have seemed impossible has become scarcely improbable, since wc have seen one 
state after another in Europe, among them those wc deemed most stable and secure, fall like a 
house of cards before the genius of one man." 

Lord Minto was a victim of Frankophobia and Russophobia. He was desirous of fighting France 
and Russia in Persia. So in a letter to Sir George Barlow, he wrote ; 

I am strongly of opinion that if this great conflict is to be maintained, wc ought to meet it as 
early and as far beyond our own frontiers as possible. Wc ought to contest Persia itself with the 
enemy and to dispute every step of their progress. The force which wc can oppose to them in that 
stage of the contest is indeed much smaller than they would find ci.>.>embled against them in our 
own territories } but in Persia wc should have much less to contend with also, and we should 
meet an enemy much less prepared than he will be if wc wait at home till he is ready to face us." 

"This system, however, depends on the disposition of Persia herself to neutrality— that is, to let 
^hc French and us fight it out fairly between us. For if Persia is determined to support the French 
with ail her power, I acknowledge that wc cannot possibly defacb such a force from our Indian 
\rmy as that state of things would require. At least we could not do so without finding some 
means to divide Persia and to have allies on our side as well as the French/' (Ibid, pp. 107 - 108 ) 

The last sentence in the above extract has been put in italics to show the Machiavellian policy 
which the noble Lord was anxious to adopt in his dealings with Persia. He stood in need of a 
man who could play on the diplomatic stage of Pe.sia to his satisfaction. In Malcolm he found 
such a man. To Right Hon. R. Dundas, President of the Board of Control, Lord Minto wrote : 

"By Colonel Malcolm, if by any man living, we may hope to detach her from hostile alliance 
with our enemy, and, if that benefit is no longer attainable, wc shall receive from Colonel Malcolm 
authentic information and judicious advice If Sir H. Jones should .have arrived in Persia, Colonel 
Malcolm will of course withold his own credentials and diplomatic powers in Persia,. . . ", 

Ibid, p. 106. 
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Malcolm who had once before been sent to Persia by ^/ellesley. Malcolm was a past 
master in the art of lying, duplicity and intrigues. He returned from Persia towards 
the end of the year 1810 . In his journal he entered the manner in which, with "deceit, 
falsehood, and intrigue" his mission to Persia was crowned with success : 

a happy man I am I It is impossible to look back without congratulating myself on my 
good fortune at every stage of my late vexatious and unpromising mission. I have now turned my 
back, and I hope for ever, on deceit, falsehood and intrigue » and I am bending my willing steps 
and still more willing heart towards rectitude, truth and sincerity."* 

Malcolm's mission was ostensibly undertaken to make the King of Persia an ally of 
England against the French and Russians.f 

• (Ibid,, p. I86> 

t To Malcolm Loid Minto wrote a confidential letter of instructions. He wrote : 

^Of these transactions our opposition to France in Persia is the anchor on which our hopes 
must rest , for if we permit that country to be the depot of her preparations against us and wait 
at home till the enemy thinks himself that he is equal to the undertaking, we 

shall give him a great, and, as it appears to me, a most maniteit advantage " 

The letter ends with the confession that "Sir H. Jones is rather a marplot (I am writing 
confidentially) in our play." 

Malcolm's instructions were : 

"First to detach the court of Persia from the French alliance : and to prevail on that Court to 
refuse the passage of French troops through the territories subject to Persia, or the admission of 
French troops into the country. If that cannot be obtained, to admit English troops with a view 
of oppossing the French Army in its progress to India, to prevent the cession of any maritime port 
and the establishment of French factories on the coast of Persia." 

"Second, to obtain authentic intelligence on all points interesting to the Government. It is 
scarcely necessary to particularise those points, which will necessarily suggest themselves to the 
mind of Colonel Malcolm, The principal of them arc the real nature and extent of the engagements 

entered into by France and Persia, and the real disposition of Persia respecting the execution of 

them. Colonel Malcolm's opinion and advice would also be required by the Government as to the 
policy to be adopted in cither of two contingencies supposed —the active hostility of Persia, or 
her neutrality." 

But Malcolm by his high-handed proceedings in Persia disappointed Lord Minto. In a letter 
dated July 30th, 1808, Minto wrote to Lieutenant-General Hewitt, the Commandcr-in-Chicf, 
as follows*: 

"I am sorry to say in strict confidence that Malcolm has disappointed me exceedingly at the 
beginning of his mission. . . . 

* . . . you will be, I daresay, as much surprised as we have been to learn that the first condition 
required by Malcolm was the immediate expulsion from Persia of the French embassy with every 
man of that nation ... But I am compelled to say that my confidence is entirely shaken by the 
injudicious course he has pursued, and the disadvantageous ground he has taken. Persia is in the 
hands of France, and was only to be weaned from that connection by good and convincing reasons 
urged in a conciliatory form. . . 

In a letter to Mr. EdmOnstone, Lord Minto wrote : 

•Malcolm's proceedings at Muscat has been affected with the original sin of his whole system." 

In a Minute dated 2Ist July, 11808, Lord Minto, referring to Malcolm's peremptory demand 
for the expulsion of the French mission from Persia, wrote : 

'^e demand cannot be supported on any ground of justice. Persia, as an independent 
Government, has a right to receive accredited ministers from any other court, and to enter into any 
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The people of Afghanistan can never entertain love and affection for the natives 
of England^ who have always heaped disasters, miseries and ruin on them. Evct 
since the days of the Marquess ^/cllesley, the solution of the problem of maintaining 

negotiation she may think advisable. . . . Persia was and continued to be exposed to an invasion 
from Russia, which is to her a subject of great and reasonable alarm. She first applied to us for 
assistance. It was impossible for us, consistently with the relations in which we stood to Russia, 
to afford the aid she asked. She therefore gave us fair notice that, although she would have 
preferred our co-operatioa to every other, she was constrained to vide for her safety by looking 
elsewhere for the aid which she could not obtain from us/' 

"Upon this ground her connection with France has been formed. . /' 

So the mission to Persia was a failure and Malcolm was recalled to India. Countess [^Minto in 
her work on Lord Minto in India writes : 

"The mission from which so much had been expected had failed. It is possible, even probable, 
that a more conciliatory course might have enabled him to remain in Persia until a change of 
circumstances produced a change of sentiments on the part of the Persian Government, when his 
personal popularity and his conspicuous talents might have restored the prestige of the British name, 
and enabled him to conduct his negotiations with better effect than Sir Harford Jones but the 
neglect with which the India Government had treated Persia during the years that had elapsed since 
Malcolm's first mission, had perhaps a greater share in producing the present disappointment than 
his somewhat ill-timed arrogance" (pp. I20-I2I). 

After Malcolm returned to India, he had an interview with Lord Minto and was thus able to 
remove from the mind of the Governor -General much of the misunderstanding regarding the failure 
of his diplomatic mission to Persia. In a letter to General Hewitt, Commander-in-Chief, Lord 
Minto wrote: 

"I confess I have not seen reason to recall the sentiments I entertained concerning the general 
policy adopted by him in Persia, but I note with satisfactfon that what appears to have been the 
least prudent and judicious course has proved, as often happens in human affairs, the most useful 
and advantageous. 

"Since success was impossible, it is satisfactory to have arrived at the knowledge of the fact as 
early as possible, and since moderation and forbearance could have made no difference in the result, 
it is well that his line of conduct has asserted the power of our country and made manifest our 
knowledge of the influence under which Persia had adopted so hostile a course." 

Sir H. Jones remained in Persia, and he succeeded in negotiating a treaty with the Shah and 
prevailed on him to send an ambassador to England. 

After the conclusion of this treaty, Minto, in a spirit of bravado and to discredit Sir H. Jones 
and show his own importance as Governor-General of India, sent Malcolm a second time to Persia, 

Regarding this affair Countess Minto writes : 

"'To despise is to weaken. Reputation is power.' — said an English writer well versed in the 
knowledge of courts and men. So thinking. Lord Minto asked Colonel Malcolm once more to 
undertake a mission to Persia. . . . Malcolm and Sir Harford Jones met at last in Persia. To 
Malcolm were given the honors of the situation by •the King, who had a personal regard for him, and 
created for his special behoof a new order of knighthood, entitled that of the 'Lion and the Sun'." 

By the treaty which Sir H. Jones concluded with the Shah, Persia was ddtached from the sphere 
of the Bast India Company's operations i referring to this. Countess Minto writes: 

"One of the disadvantages which could not but accrue to the diplomacy of the Company's 
Government by the withdrawal of Persia from the sphere of its operations, was seen when it appeared 
that, by an article of the treaty negotiated at Teheran by Sir Harford Jones, it was stipulated that, 
in case of war between Persia and Afghanistan, 'His Majesty the King of Great Britain should not 
take any part therein, unless at the desire of both parties »' while, in ignorance of the existence of 
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the supremacy and security of the British people in India seemed to have consisted in 
keeping Afghanistan divided and making it the hot bed of intrigues and disturbances. 
At that time, nominally at least, subject to the ruler of Kabul were the provinces of 
Sindh and the Panjab. Vellesley was not content only with sending the embassy to 
Persia to stir up disturbances in Afghanistan, but also intrigued with the inhabitants 
of Sindh and the Panjab with the object of their shaking off the rule of the king 
of Kabul. 

Minto sent a mission to Sindh, ostensibly to contract an alliance with the Amirs of 
that province against the French but in reality against the Afghan sovereign. H. H. 
\/ilson writes :* 

'Alarmed by the menaced interference of Shah Suja (the Afghan king) on behalf of the expelled 
prince, Abd-un-nabi, the Amirs of Sindh had appl<«*d to Persia for succour, and a Persian army had 
been directed to march to their assistance. The death of Abd-un-nabi, and the embarrassments 
which Shah Suja experienced at home, removed all ground of fear from Afghanistan, and the Amirs 
became most apprehensive of peril from their allies. They thought it prudent, therefore, to oppose 
one powerful friend to another,— British India to Persia: they therefore began to conciliate the 
British Government and sent an agent to Bombay to propo.se the renewal of the commercial 
intercourse that had formerly existed. The proposal was favourably entertained, and Captain Seton 
was sent as envoy to Hyderabad. A treaty of offensive and defensive alliance was concluded by 
the envoy with the Amirs ^ but, as the stipulations pledged the British Government to a reciprocity 
that was deemed inexpedient, the ratification of the treaty was withheld, and Mr. Nicholas Hankcy 
Smith, a Bombay Civil Servant, was deputed to explain the cause, and to contract a less comprehensive 

engagement. Mr. Smith reached Hyderabad on the 8th of August (1809) » and on the 23rd of 

that month a treaty was signed, which engaged that there should be eternal friendship between the 
two Governments i that vakeels or agents should be mutually appointed ( and that the French should 
not be permitted to form an establishment in Sindh.'' 

But as there was no possibility of the French invasion of India ever taking place 
the real object of the mission to Sindh, as shown in the above extract, was to conclude 
an alliance with the Amirs against Afghanistan.f 

any such agreement, Mr. Elphinstone had been authorised to form a defensive alliance with 
Afghanistan against an attack from Persia, as was stated in the treaty signed at Calcutta on June 17 
of the same year 1809. yet Persia and Cabul were both necessary members of the Confederacy with 
which the India Government had proposed to resist an invasion of India." 

• (VII. 156) 

• In her work. Lord Minto in India, Countess Minto writes:— 

"The State of Scinde had come within the scope of the defensive arrangements proposed by 
the British Government, but the indiscretion of their agent. Captain Seton, led to the annulling 
of the treaty concluded by him with the Ameer of Scinde. 

"It was found that Persian agents were negotiating with the Government of Scinde at the 
same time as the Envoy of the India Government} that they had authority to act for both 
France and Persia, and that the bait held out to the Government of Scinde was military aid 
to throw off the yoke of the King of Kabul to whom they owed a nominal allegiance, and 
the possession of the Afghan fortress of Candahar. 'The chief ruler of Scinde informed Captain 
Seton distinctly that, despairing of the good will of the British Governihent, he had intended 
to close with the offer of the French and Persians, But preferred the British alliance on the 
same terms.' These terms, agreed to by Captain. S^on, were not consistent with the endeavours 
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Minto also sent envoys to the Paniab and Afghanistan. 

The condition of the Paniab had attracted the attention of the Marquess Wellesley. 
His brother Henry Vellesicy, as Resident of Oudh had brought to his notice the 
distracted condition of that province. Dating his letter, Bareilly, August 5, 1802, Henry 
Wellesley wrote to the Governor-General : 

'^Such is the distracted state of the Sikh country, that Mr. Louis (one of General Perron's 
officers) appears to have obtained possession of a considerable tract of country without the least 
resistance having been opposed to him. There can be no doubt of General Person's intention to 
assume as large a portion of the Punjab as he may think himself able to manage, or it may be 
convenient to him to retain, and it is equally certain that the actual state of that country will 
render it an easy conquest to anything like a regular force. 

"One of the greatest dangers to be apprehended from the establishment of a French force in the 
Punjab is the means it would afford the French force of extending their conquest down the Indus, 
and of securing a communication with the sea by means of that river. This would remove every 
obstacle to their receiving supplies of men and stores from Europe, for there is no British force on 
that side of India nor are there any native powers, situated at the mouths of the Indus, capable of 
opposing a regular force with any prospect of success." 

The opinion of the military adventurer, George Thomas, as to the case with which 

the Panjab could be conquered, was also at that time well known. But it was not 

the policy of the Marquess ^^'cllcslcy at that time to fight the Sikhs or annex their 

country. On the contrary, he wanted to cultivate their friendship and raise them into a 

power as a buffer state against the Afghans on the one hand and the Marathas on 
the other. 

Unfortunately for the Punjab, Ranjit Singh was no statesman. Had he been so, 
he would have adopted a course different from what he did at this critical period of 
the history of the British in India. In the Doab, that is the territory between the 
rivers Satla and Jumno, were a number of petty Sikh chieftains who had been, before 
second Maratha war, vassals of the Maharajs Sindhia. On the eve of the war with 
the Marathas towards the end of the year 1803, the English servants of the E. I. 
Company under the Govcrnor-Gencrars instructions had opened intrigues with these 
Sikh chieftains. 

making to secure the friendship of the king of Cabul; hence the India Government repudiated 
the engagements made by captain Seton, and sent another Envoy (Mr. H. Smith) to Scindc, 
to renew the negotiations with that Government on the footing on which alone Captain Seton 
had been empowered to treat — namely, the admission, as a preliminary step to all further 
transactions, of a resident agent of the British Government (the commercial resident having been 
expelled in 1802). 

"This measure is necessarily preliminary to the accomplishment of our ultimate' purpose, that of 
withholding or detaching the Government of Scinde from connections with our enemies, as well 
as the more proximate purpose of securing an authentic channel of information and .intelligence 
on points of the utmost importance to our interests. 'No specific engagement could be entered 
into with that government without the establishment of direct intercourse on a permanent footing,' 
'the attainment of which will afford the means of watching its proceedings and obtaining authentic 
Intelligence concerning the designs of our enemies.' (Secret and separate general letter)." (Pp. 
177-178.) 
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Those chieftains did not render assistance to the Marathas and thus played into the 
hands of the British. In return for what they had done for the English these Sikh 
chieftains expected their sympathy and active co-operation in their troubles. 

Had Ranjit been a far-seeing statesman he would have formed a confederacy with 
them and welded all these states into an United Sikh Empire* But on the contrary he 
was bent on their destruction. At first, to curry favour with the British, he proposed to 
betray and sell these chieftains of his race and creed to them. But when he found no 

favourable response from the latter to his proposal, he wanted to seduce all these 

chieftains and confiscate their properties and estates. To eflFcct these he set out 
from Lahore and crossed the Satlaj. The chieftains of the Doab were naturally 
alarmed and they appealed to the British Government for help against Ranjit 
Singh. The Governor-General seemed to have been at first inclined to leave these 
chieftains to the tender mcrcicS of Ranjit. In the second Maratha war, these Sikh 
chieftains had been as much useful to the British as the princes of Rajputana, but the 

British did not scruple to exhibit their bad faith towards the Rajput princes, as already 

narrated before. The Sikh chieftains would not have fared better than the Rajput princes 
but for the circumstances to be presently mentioned. 

The Sikh chieftains of the Doab, as said before, appealed for help to the British 
Government, and in order to alarm Ranjit Singh and make him return to Lahore, they 
industriously circulated a report that their application had been favourably considered. 
H. H. ’'Wilson writes ; 

''In order to discover ihc truth of this assertion, Ranjit addressed a letter to the Governor* 
General, stating that he had learned that troops were assembling at Jumna, and requesting to be 
informed of the cause. He declared his wish to continue on friendly terms, but ventured to add, 
"The country on this side of the Jumna, except the stations occupied by the English is subject 
to my authority. Let it remain so." 

"Although Lord Minto was resolved to resist the pretentions of Ranjit Singh to the exercise 
of any authority on the right bank of the Jumna, yet the policy of securing his concurrence in the 
scheme of defensive alliance which it was sought to frame against the hostile designs upon India 
avowed by the Emperor Napoleon, suspended the announcement of the Governor-Generars 
sentiments , and Ranjit was referred for a reply to Mr. (afterwards Sir Charles) Metcalfe, whom it 
had been determined to send on a friendly mission to the Sikh ruler."* 

Metcalfe was a civilian and as sucli came out to India while yet in his teens. 
He received his initiation into the. art of Machiavellian diplomacy under the Marquess 
Veilesicy, and consequently he was always indebted to - that Irish Governor-General 
for the interest the latter took in him. Metcalfe acted for some time as Governor- 
General of India. It was in that capacity that he wrote a letter to his patron, the 
Marquess 'Wellesley, dated Dec. 23, 1834. As this letter sheds much side-light on 
his character, it is reproduced below: 

"My Lord,— Few things in life have given me greater pleasure than the receipt of your Lordship's 
kind letter delivered by Lieut. Campbell. It is now within a few days of thirty-four years since 
I had the honour of being presented to you. you were then Governor-General of India, and I 
was a boy of fifteen entering on my career , I shall never forget the kindness with which you 

* Vli. pp I40-I4I. . 

77 
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treated me from first to last during your stay in India j nor the honor and happiness which I enjoyed 
in being fot a considerable period a member of your family. So much depends on the first turns 
given to a man's course, that I have a right to attribute all of good that has since happened to me, 
to the countenance and favor with which you distinguished me at that early period. public 

principles were learned in joid sciiool, pre ‘-eminently tHe school of Honor, steal, public spirit, 
and patriotism ; and to my adherence to the principles their acquired I venture to ascribe all the 
success that has attended me 

The words put in italics in the above, clearly show what policy Metcalfe would 
have adopted in India towards the native States had he been appointed as its 
Governor-General. That he considered the school of \/clleslcy "the school of honor" 
is more than what we can understand, since that Irish Governor-General lacked all 
principles of honor and honesty. The secret and official letter which the Marquess 
Vcllcsley wrote to General Lake on the 2nd August, 1803, regarding the Sikh states 
and Ranjit Singh, was examined and despatched by Metcalfe. Hence he was quite 
familiar with the views which the Marquess Wellesley entertained towards Ranjit 
Singh. It is probable that on this account, he was chosen as ambassador to the 
Court of Ranjit Singh."^ 

• That Mctcalfc was closcn as an envoy to Ranjit was due to the fact that he was a jingoist. 
Although a civilian, he loved war more than peace. Countess Minto in her work Lord Minto in 
India, (pp. 97-98), writes : 

'The position of England relatively to Europe after the peace of Tilsit (June 1807) is thus 
commented on in a letter from a young Englishman in India to a friend : ''^hat an unexampled and 
surprising picture the state of Europe now presents; France, Russia, Austria, Prussia, Germany, 
Holland, Spain, Portugal, Denmark, Italy, Turkey — all Europe', save little Sweden, combined against 
our country. We may truly call ourselves "dirrisos orbe ihi/annos." Although this is a state of 
things which no one could ever have wished to see, I confess that I feel a pride in it ... I hope 
that we shall do as well as possible under such strange circumstances." 


We have at different times paid Austria, Prussia, trance, and Germany , we preserved to 
Turkey a great portion of <ts Empire, driving out its enemies, the French j we have constantly fought 
the battles of Europe against France ; and all powers arc now ranged on the side of France against 
us. Hurrah for the tight litt*'’ ’slanH 
Countess Minto continues : 


We should hardly have ventured to quote so glaring a specimen of a spirit described in the 
slang of the present day as Jingoism - the English language having apparently no term of reprobation 
for it—had the writer borne a name less known and honoured than that of Metcalfe." 


It was, however, the sort of spirit which, combined with conspicious ability and strong 
character, hid attracted the attention of Lord Wellesley, who when Metcalfe was only nineteen, 
sent him in a political capacity to the camp of Lord Lake j and which in this year 1808, marked 
him out in the judgment of Lord Minto for a still more important mission .... 


The importance of the Punjab and Afghanistan, through which countries the French and the 
Russians must pass in their contemplated invasion of India, was fully recognized by Minto and 
hence contracting alliance vi ith them, (or if necessary, bringing their territories under the control 
of the East India Compan>'), was considered expedient. In a minute dated I5th September 1808, 
he remarked that "even should France succeed m establishing an ascendancy in Persia, much would 


remain to be accomplished before India could be successfully invaded, and the hostility of the 
interjacent states, specially if seconded by the co-operation of the British power, might yet be 
expected to frustrate the design, or at least to reduce the invading army to a degree of debility 
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At that time, Metcalfe was Political Assistant at Delhi. So he set out from 
Delhi towards the end of Augu^^t, 1808, and crossed the Satlaj on the 1st of 
September, and reached the camp of Ranjit Singh at Kasur on the Ilth. On the 

which would give the troops of the Government of India a decided superiority in the field," Hence 
the necessity of establishing a direct communication with those states was evident. 

In a letter to the President of the Board of Control, dated lOth February, 1808, Lord Minto 
wrote : 

"If the views of the enemy should extend to the direct invasion of India by an army propor- 
tioned to that undertaking, their march must probably be to the Indus, and must lead through the 
kingdom of Cabul and the territories of Lahore, .... It lias appeared to be extremely desirable 
to push forward a British agency as far beyond our own frontiers, and as near the countries from 
which the enemy is to take his departure, as possible, have not, till of late, had much induce- 
ment lo frequent or to make inui.h enquiry concerning the countries beyond the Indus * and there 
are difficulties attending the usual means of establishing an amicable intercourse with those govern- 
ments or their subjects. We cannot safely rely on the Rdchty C'r discernment of native agents, either 
for furnishing info.'’mation or accomplishing any political objects our interests might require. I understand 
that the employment of Europeans in such services would be subject to great difTiculties. Regular and 
avowed embassies, which would turmsh occassion to the fixed residence, during periods like the 
present, of Europeans qualified in those countries, would undoubtedly be best calculated to fulfil my 
present views, which aim, first at obtaining early intelligence of the enemy s designs and secondly at 
casting obstacles to his progress." 

Lord Minto entertained hostile designs against kanjit Singh. His selection of Metcalfe was also 
with that object in view. He wanted some pretext and sought means to provoke Ranjit Singh to 

hostilities. In his despatch to the Secret Committee of March 1808, he wrote : 

"Although as a general principle we cordially recognize the wisdom and the justice of abstaining 
from all interference in the contests, disputes, and concerns of states with which we arc unconnected 
by the obligations of alliance, and are fully convinced of the embarrassments and inconveniences of 
extending our protection to petty chieftains, who arc unable to protect their territories from the 
aggressions of more powerful neighbours, yet we arc disposed to think tbii( cases may occur in which 
a temporary deviation from these general principles may be a measure of defensive policy, the neglect 

of which might be productive of much more danger and embarrassment fkc prosecution of it, 

and that the certain resolution of the Rajah of Lahore to subjugate the staM situated between the 
Suticdge and the frontier of our dominion would, under other circumstances than the present, 
constitute a ease on which, on grounds of self-defence, the interposition of the British Power for the 
purpose of preventing the execution of such a project, would be equally just and prudent, yet the 
accomplishment of the more important views already described seems evidently incompatible with a 
rupture with him : 

Again in another minute dated June 1808, he wrote : ^ 

"It is well known that the habitual and undistinguishing jealousy which is the personal character of 
Ranjit Singh, has been directed specifically against the British Government. He is aware that our 
interests and principles are unfavourable to some of the chief objects of his ambition i and, in addition 
to this particular cause of distrust, means have been found to create Ift his mind a still stronger 
jealousy amounting almost to personal apprehension." 

"It is certain that our endeavours to open a communication with Cabul, and to establish intimate 
relations with that state, will furnish abundant matter of uneasiness, and supply fresh food to the 
jealousy entertained by Ranjit Singh, both of Cabul and of our Government." 

So Metcalfe was sent to woo the Raja i but should the Sikh sovereign resiat the overtures of the 
Christian Envoy, means had been prepared to annihilate him. Countess Minto in her work ^ Lord 
Minto in India' writes :-“(p. 154) ^ 
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next day, the Sikh prince granted an interview to the British Envoy. ^The first 
visits of oriental diplomacy/' writes Kaye, are visits of courtesy and congratulation, 
it is a kind of diplomatic measuring of swords before the conflict commences." 

Metcalfe was received by Ranjit Singh with great cordiality and courtesy.’'^ 

On the 16th, Ranjit Singh returned the visit of the English diplomat It was on 
the 22nd that negotiations were formally opened. Ranjit was told that the French had 
designs on Afghanistan and the Panjab and hat he ought to enter into an alliance 
with the English. 

Metcalfe wrote to the Governor-General that 

"In the course of this conversation, I endeavoured, in conformity to the instructions of the Supreme 

Government, to alarm the Raja for the safety of his territories, and at the same time to give him 

confidence in our protection.^f 

In non-diplomatic language it means that he told a pack of lies to Ranjit 

Singh. 

Ranjit Singh was not going to be so easily outwitted by the Christian diplomat. 
He asked Metcalfe whether the British Government would recognize his sovereignty 
over all the ' Sikh states on both sides of the Sutlaj. But Metcalfe only replied 

that he had no authority to express the views of his Government on this 
subject At this reply, Ranjit was much disgusted, and illiterate and wanting in manners 
as he was, his behavior towards the foreign envoy appeared hardly cordial or friendly. 
To show his defiance towards the English, he invaded the Doab and exacted tribute 
from some of the petty chieftains. All the while Metcalfe still remained at his court as 
the accredited agent of the English. 

In the meanwhile the danger of the so-callcd French invasion of India altogether dis- 
appeared and so the Governor-General was not very anxious to contract a friendly 
alliance with Ranjit Singh. Moreover, it would seem that the Envoy having espied out 
the country and the weakness of the military organisation of the Sikhs, the exaggerated 
notion of Ranjit's resources appeared to be a myth to him. Hence the Governor- 
General and his agent did not consider it necessary to any longer temporise with Ranjit 
Singh. On the 22nd December, 1808, Metcalfe personally communicated to Ranjit the 
intentions of the Government of India, that the territories ^between the Saltaj and the 
Jumna were under British protection, and that he might retain such acquisitions as he 
had made on this side of the Satlaj previously to the existence of the refations which 
had been formed with the protected states, but that he must restore all that had been 

"The Commander-in-chief received orders to prepare for an advance, and a private letter to him 
from Lord Minto shows that in the event of serious resistance from Runjit, it was in the contempla- 
tion of Government to substitute a friendly for a hostile power between our frontier and the Indus. 
There is reason to believe that a considerable portion of the country usurped by Runjit Singh is 
strongly disaffected, and should any grand affort be made, and be crowned with success, nothing 
would be more advantageous to our interests than the substitution of friends and dependants 
for hostile and rival powers throughout the country betw^n our frontier and the Indus." 

* Kaye's Uves of Indian Officers, Vol. I, p. 393. 

t Ibid,, p. 394. 
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made subsequently; and that in order to guard against any future encroachments, a 
military post would be established on the left bank of the river.* 

^hcn these communications were made to Ranjit Singh, he was furious > to quote 
the words of Kayef 

"He left the room, descended to the court-yard below, mounted a horse, and began caracolling 
about with what the young English envoy described as 'surprising levity/ But it was not levity. 
He was striving to subdue his strong feelings, and was gaining time to consider the answer he was 
to give to the British Envoy. After a while he returned to another room and took counsel with his 
ministers, 

"On the same evening he sent a message to Metcalfe saying that the proposal of the British 
Government to send troops to the Sultaj was of so strange a character that he could not finally 
announce his determination till he had consulted with his chiefs, and that he proposed to proceed for 
that purpose to Amritsar, and he requested the British Envoy to attend him."* 

But the English Government did not communicate its intention to Ranjit Singh 
without making a show of military operations. In the middle of January 1809, a 
detachment under Colonel Ochtcriony crossed the Jumna and proceeded to Ludhiana, 
whilst an army of reserve under the command of Major-General St. Leger was prepared 
to support the advance, should protracted operations become necessary. The troops of 
Ranjit Singh fell back as Colonel Ochterlony's detachment approached. 

Ranjit Singh was sorely irritated, and how he must have cursed himself for not 
affording aid to the Marathas in their struggle with the English, with whom at times 
he thought of trying conclusions ! But an incident occurred which is said to have 
damped Ranjit s courage, and convinced him of his inability to successfully fight the 
English. 

During the month of February, 1809, when Metcalfe was in Amritsar, the anniversary 
of the Muharram occurred, which the Shia Muhammadans of his escort celebrated, as 
usual, with public demonstrations of passionate sorrow and religious fervour. Since the 
ascendancy of the power of the Sikhs this celebration of the Muharram had been 
stopped and so the conduct and behavior of Metcalfe's escort gave great offence to the 
population of Amritsar, a place which is sacred to all Sikhs The Akalis, a sect of 
Sikh fanatics, who are half soldiers and half saints, attacked the camp of Metcalfe. 
A little tact and ordinary courtesy would have dictated that Christian Envoy not to 
have allowed the 5hia Muhammadans of his escort to celebrate the Muharram in the 

• These Sikh Chieftains were not now to be treated as allies but as dependants of the British 
Government, for they had to enter into an agreement by which their states were to be escheated and 
taken charge of by the British on failure of their heirs i the privilege of adoption was denied to them. 
It was in this manner the principalities of Ambaila. Kaithal and several other trans-Saltaj Sikh states 
came into the possession of the British. Lord Dalhousie vigorously acted upon the policy which 
was first of all initiated by Lord Minto, who like himself was a native of Scotland. 

Baron Hugel (Travels, p. 279) attributes the interference of the English to selfishness, the motive 
being the desire of benefiting by escheats, which the dissipated character of the chiefs was likely to 
render speedy and numerous. 

t Lives of Indian Officers. 

* Ibid, p. 996. 
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sacred city of the Sikhs without the special permission of Ranjit Singh. Of course, the 

Akalis were fanatics and were no match for the trained soldiers of Metcalfe's escort 
The steady disclipline of the latter prevailed and the Akalis broke and fled. Ranjit 
Singh came up at the close of the affray and assisted in quelling the tumult Metcalfe's 
camp was removed to a greater distance from the town. 

This incident is said by the British writers to have made a great impression on 
Ranjit's mind, Kaye writes that Ranjit 

Saw clearly that the English, who could make such good soldiers of men not naturally warlike, 
were a people not to be despised."* 

How much truth there is in this assertion, it is impossible to say, for the Incident 
a ove referred to, rests solely on the authority of the Christian Envoy and Christian 
writers, whose testimony could hardly be relied upon, since they are the 
interested party in the affair. This incident occurred in February and from the fact that 
t e nglish did not demand any satisfaction from Ranjit Singh for his subjects 
® friendly foreign mission, and also when we remember the fact 
^ Singh did not at once, after its occurrence, conclude a treaty of offensive 

an c ensive alliance with the British, it appears lo us that this incident did not 
influence the conduct of Ranjit towards the English.f 

c British Government in order to carry on the negotiations to a satisfactory 
termination, had moved the troops and threatened Ranjit with hostilities. But as waging 
jar against the princes of India was strictly forbidden by the. authorities in England, it 
ocs not appear that Minto was serious as to going to war with the Sikh Prince. The 
negotiations dragged on from month's end to month's end till the 25th April, 1809, 
w en a treaty was concluded which placed all the petty Sikh chieftains in the territory 
e |nc rivers Satlaj and Jamna under the protection of the British.** But Ranjit 
mg , i iterate and lacking in the foresight and forethought of a gifted statesman, 
maginc t at he had his compensation for the sacrifices which he had made in gaining the 


* p. 397. 

in^irn ”.4 i'i^tory of the Sikhs, Captain Cunningham does not allude to this incident having 
lowaids the English. In a footnote (page 138 ?nd edition) he writes : 

unpalatablc'''vl»r'^r® appealing to the sword, so 
palatable was English interference. The well-known Fukeer Uzeez-ood-deen was one of the 
two persons who dissuaded him from war/’ 

*♦ Captain Cunningham writes : 

"In tne beginning of February ISOQ Sir David Ochterlony had issued a proclamation declaring the 
Cis-Sutledge states to be under British protection, and that any aggressions of the chief of bUiore 
would be resjsted with arms. Ranjit Singh then perceived that the British authorities were in 

tender their allegiwce and have it accepted. All chance of empire would thus be lost and he 
prudently made up ha mind without further delay. He withdrew his troops as required, he relinquish- 
td ^s last “quisltions and at Amritsar, on the 25th April 1809, the now jingle chief of Uh^e 
signed a treaty which left him the master of the tracU he had originally occupied to the south of 
Suticdgc, but confined his ambition for the future to the north and westward of that river." 
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friendship of the English and currying favor with them by the latter allowing him a free 
hand over the territorries and peoples to the North and Vest of the Satlaj. By this 

clause of the treaty it was to be clearly understood that Ranjit Singh was to invade 

the dominions of the King of Kabul. There was not much love lost between the 
Sikhs and the Afghans and this treaty was meant to widen the differences between 
those two peoples. This treaty served to make Ranjit Singh the catspaw of the British 
for their ulterior purposes and render the Panjab the buffer state against the Afghan 
monarch and the threatened invasion of India by the combined forces of France and 
Russia through Central Asia. It was on this account that Elphinstone's embassy to 
Peshwar, to which reference will be presently made, did not conclude any definite 
treaty with the Afghan monarch. 

The mission to Afghanistan was entrusted to Elphinstone. It was feared that the 
combined forces of France and Russia would invade India through Afghanistan i and 

therefore it was considered necessary to despatch an embassy to the King of Kabul* 

Shah Suja was the reigning monarch at that time at Kabul. The diplomatic mission 
of Elphinstone consisted in endeavouring to rouse Shah Suja s fearg for his own safety 
and to play him off against Persia. It was not the policy of the British Government 
to enter into any alliance with the Afghan monarch, although Elphinstone was at the 
same time told that "'should the contracting of these engagements be absolutely required 
by the king the eventual aid to be afforded by us ought to be limited to supplies of 
arms, ordinance, military stores, rather than troops." 

The mission did not pass through the Panjab. Perhaps at this time the British 
Government feared that Ranjit Singh would not allow passage to the mission. As said 
before Ranjit kept neutral while the Marathas were struggling with the English for their 
independence and their country. Ranjit again, did not object to the British troops 
under Lake penetrating to the heart of the Panjab in pursuit of Holkar. For concluding 
an offensive and defensive alliance with the English, Ranjit was even willing to betray 
the chieftains of his creed occupying the tract of the country between the Satlaj and 
tjie Jamna. But all his labors and sacrifices for the sake of the British had been in 
vain. He had never derived any benefit so far from them and was naturally much dis- 
appointed. So it appears that the British Government of India, at this time, had no 
face to ask for a further favor from Ranjit to allow the mission to pass through the 
Panjab to the court of the ruler of Afghanistan. Consequently the mission proceeded 
by the route of Bikanir, Bhahwulpur and Multan, and reached Peshwar on the 25th 
of February, I809.t 

* Countess Minto in her work on Lord Minto in India writes : 

^'We are informed that papers exist to prove that Bonaparte had fixed on the Gomui Pass, leading 
from Guznee to Dera Ismael Khan, as the line of his advance from Afghanistan into India.'' 
(p. 163. f. n.) 

t After reaching Multan the mission were detained for some time while communications were 
carried on by letter with the king of Cabul. For without his consent and the protection of a guard 
from His Majesty, it was impossible to travel among the tribes beyond the Indus. The answer to 
Mr. Elphinstone's application was long in coming, for, as they afterwards learned, the news of the 
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At that time the tract of the country through which Elpinstone proceeded td 
Afghanist^m was a terra incognita to the British Government of India. It would seem 
that the object of the mission was as much to gather information regarding the country, 
as to espy out the resources of the Afghan monarch. Afghanistan was at this period 
the scene of unhappy internal dissensions and its ruler a victim of domestic feuds. Shah 
Suja granted an interview to Elphinstone on the 5th of March, 1809. He showed 
great courtesy and hospitality to the mission and as he was given to understand that 
the British Government was desirous of entering into a friendly alliance with him, he 
naturally expected help and co-operation from the mission in extricating him from his 
domestic troubles. But in this he was dissappointed. Kaye writes that Shah Suja 

''was distracted by domestic cares. He had a dangerous revolution to cope with in his own kingdom. 
He did not wish the British Mission to proceed any further into the heart of his dominions, which 
were in a distracted state » indeed, the best advice he could give to the English gentlemen was, that 
they should go home as fast as they could, unless they were inclined to help him against his enemies. 
Vhen a man's own house is on fire it is no time to alarm him on the score of remote dangers and 
he soon found that the British Government would not help him to extinguish these domestic 
flames.'' 

Poor deluded Shah Suja I Had he known that it was the British Government which 
was at the bottom in enkindling these domestic flames, for it' was the interest of that 
Government to do so, and for the avowed object of which it had sent an embassy to 
Persia and paid a subsidy in money to the Persian Government, he would not have 
expected the British Government to help him to extinguish these domestic flames. 

To quote Kaye again : 

"The Afghan Ministers, it must be admitted, argued the case acutely and not without some 
amount of fairness. They could not sec why, if the English wished the King of Cabul to help them 
against their enemies, they should not in their turn ’help the King to resist his , but as it was they 
said all the advantage was on our side, and all the danger on the side of the King. 'They stated,' 
wrote Mr. Elphinstone in a letter to Lord Minto that an alliance for the purpose of repelling our 
enemy was imperfect and the true friendship between two states could only be maintained by 
identifying their interests in all cases , that Shah Mahmud had no influence over the Douranees and 
would be obliged— if he obtained the crown— to put himself under the protection of the Persians to 
maintain his authority i that he had before connection with that people and was naturally inclined 

at them; and that from the moment of his restoration to the Government of this country we 

might consider the French and Persians as already on the Indus,*** 

The Importance of the words put in italics will be easily understood when the fact 
is remembered that Malcolm was sent in 1799 to Persia by the Marquess \^^cllesley 
to instigate the king to create distraction. As said before, a subsidy even was paid to 

approach of the mission was at first regarded with strong prejudice and distrust , the Afghan nobles 
disliked the idea of an alliance between the king and the British power, as likely to strengthen him 
to their detriment i and the king himself thought it very natural that the British should seek to profit 
by the internal dissensions of a neighbouring kingdom, and endeavour to annex it to their empire. 

Giriosity is said to have had much to do with the final decision to receivse the mission at Peshawar. 

^Minto in India, pp. 161-162. 

* Ibid*, pp. 241-242. 
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the Persian King to carry out this atrocious piece of business. The object of the British 
Government was gained^ for Shah Mahmud with the help of the Persians raised the 
standard of revolt in Afghanistan, seized the Afghan monarch Zaman Shah, deposed him, 
put out his eyes and placed him in close confinement in the Bala Hissar at Kabul 
But Shah Mahmud did not retain his ill-aotten power very long. He was, dethroned by 
Shah Suja in 1803. 

So the deposition and blindness of Zaman Shah relieved the British Government of 
the incubus of the invasion of India with which the Afghan monarch had threatened 
them so often. The domestic dissensions and internecine feuds in Afghanistan, brought 
about through the instrumentality of the Persian King prevented the successor of Zaman 
Shah from ever carrying out his threat into execution.**" 

To keep Persia and Afghanistan always at war with one another and never allow 
them to unite and make a common cause seemed to have been the object of 
Elphinstone's mission. As said before, Malcolm had succeeded in playing off Persia 
against Afghanistan and now Elphinstone was trying to pit the Afghan ruler against 
the Persian monarch. But no treaty of any definite character was concluded with the 
Afghan sovereign to instigate him to invade or create distractions in the territory of 
Persia. There are two reasons to be assigned for the English refraining from any 
assistance to the Afghan ruler in extinguishing his domestic flames. The first reason 
was that they did not want to have a prosperous and happy Afghanistan ruled over 
by Shah Suja, the brother of Zaman Shah, who had so often threatened them with 
the invasion of India : they were afraid that Shah Suja might carry into execution the 
often repeated threat of his brother and invade India, if his subjects in Alghanistan 
were happy and contented and did not rise in revolt against their ruler. The second 
reason which influenced the English in refusing to contract a defensive alliance with 

* 'Two years before Malcolm went to Persia, a Persian nobleman naturalised in India, named 
Medhi All Khan, had been sent to Teheran by the Governor of Bombay, with instructions to take 
measures for inducing the Court of Persia to keep Shah Zemaun in perpetual check (so as to 
preclude him from returning to India), but without any decided act of hostility/ What Mehdi All 
Khan did in Persia, is described by Lieut. -Colonel P. M. Sykes, in his History of Persia (Vol. II* p. 
997) as follows : 

"Mehdi Ali Khan, a skilful diplomatist of the Persian school, had written letters irom Bushirc to 
the Court at Teheran in which he excited the indignation of the Shah by an account of atrocities 
committed by the Sunni Afghans on the Shias of Lahore, thousands of whom, he declared, had fled 
for refuge to the territories ruled by the East India Company, and at the same time urged that if 
Zemaun Shah were checked a service would be rendered to God and man. He stated, furthermore, 
that the Governor-General did not at all apprehend an Afghan invasion of Hindustan, because the 
feme of the English artillery was well known. As an example of what English troops could do 
he asserted that seven hundred of these brave soldiers had defeated the army of Suraj-ud-Daula, 
numbering three hundred thousand men." 

'In the autumn of 1799 Mehdi Ali Khan was received in' person by the Shah. Spending iarge sums 
in presents, he succeeded in persuading the Persian monarch to continue hostilities against Afghanistan 
and he then returned to Bushire where he met Captain Malcolm, who had recently landed on his 
first memorable mission." 
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the Afghan ruler In 40 be found in the fact that they had to compensate Ranjit Singh 
for his renouncing* all claims over the chieftains of the Doab, by giving him a free hand 
in conquering territories to the North and \^^est of the river Indu^. Had they formed 
an alliance with Shah Suja, there would have been no chance for Ranjit Singh to 
extend his dominions. They knew that the Sikh prince—whom they were wont to call 
the Lion of the Panjab-ralthough no statesman, was an ambitious, capable and skilful 
general. He could have given them much trouble had he any inclination of doing so. 
Moreover, Ranjit had, on two previous occasions, obliged them first by his remaining 
neutral and not rendering any aid to the Marathas in their struggle with the English, 
and secondly, by his permitting the troops under Lake to penetrate into the Panjab in 
pursuit of Holkar. 

It would not have done, therefore, to have contracted a defensive alliance with 
Shah Suja and restricted the ambitious schemes of Ranjit. Moreover, as a French 
writer has said, the English encouraged the Sikh prince to invade the territories of the 
Afghan monarch for they knew that on the death of Ranjit the Panjab as well as his 
conquests in the Afghan territory would pass into their hands. 

Even so early as the beginning of the nineteenth century, the Afghans seem to have 
been acquainted with "'Perfide Albion'* Regarding the conversation with Mulla Jafar, an 
Afghan minister, Elphinstone writes : 

"He said that he did not believe that wc intended to impose upon the king, but he did not think 
that we were so plain as we pretended to be. . . . He frankly owned that we had tlie character 
Ot. being very designing and that most people thought it necessary to be very vigilant in all 
transactions with us."' 

The English were secretly glad at the disturbed condition of Afghanistan. Elphinstone 
espied out the resources of the country and, according to Kaye, Elphinstone 

"had indeed done all that it was requisite to do ; for the dangers which he had been sent to 
anticipate had disappeared by themselves. The king of Cabul undertook to prevent the passage of 

the French and Persians through his kingdom, and the English undertook to provide money for 

the purpose." t 

Elphinstone and his party returned to India through the Panjab. Of course, there 
was no objection on the part of Ranjit to grant them the passage through his country, 
for he had now entered into an offensive and defensive alliance with them. 

Thus then Lord Mintos Government took every precaution to preserve the supremacy 
of the British influence in India, and duly safeguarded themselves against the rising of the 
inhabitants of the territories at that time under the administration of the English, as well 
as protected India against the native powers of Hindustan. For the first time in the 
history of British India, the fear of the invasion of India from its North-Western 
frontier seized the minds of the Christian rulers and hence the various missions were 
sent to the Panjab, Afghanistan, Sindh and Persia, not only to contract defensive 

alliance with the rulers of those countries but also to espy out the military resources 

and strategical positions of those states. 

• Ibid,, p. 244, f. n. 
t tbid„ p, 247. 
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But the British, still apprehended danger from the sea. It was not impossible for 
any maritime power to invade their possessions in India by sea and so it appeared 
necessary for Lord Minto's Government to reduce such places as might serve as bases 
of operations for any maritime nation hostilely inclined against British supremacy in 
India. The influence of sca-power was fully recognized by them, but at this time there 
was not the remotest chance for any nation to approach the shores of India and 
invade the country by the sea. The danger was apprehended from France, but at this 
time the French navy was almost a tSing of the past and hence Napoleon tried to 
conquer the sea by land. But this naval weakness of France gave the opportunity to 
the English to attack and capture their colonies in different parts of the world. 
Napoleon^s schemes of conquest of the different countries of Europe necessarily left 
the French colonies unguarded by the French fleet and so the British Government made 
elaborate preparations for their invasion. 

The French possessions in the Indian Ocean, viz., the Isle of France, Bourbon 
and Rodniguez, were always considered as sources of danger to the Britisk 
Government in India, since these islands harboured asylums to pirates who inflicted 
serious damage upon the Company's commerce. These islands were also looked 
upon as the bases of operations against the British possessions in India in the 
event of the outbreak of hostilities between the French and the English. Tipu was 
alleged to have sent his agents to the Isle of France for the purpose of enlisting 
French recruits in his army to fight the English. 

The reduction of these French possessions was considered to be of great political 
importance by the authorities both in England and India, and Marquess Wellesley had 
at one time seriously thought of sending expeditions against them. But the low state 
of finances did not allow him to carry out his intention into execution, as any expedition 
against the islands would involve great expense both for their reduction and maintenance. 
But in 1809, the British Government at home authorized Minto to attempt a rigorous 
blockade of the French Islands in the Indian Ocean. It will be foreign to our purpose 
to describe in detail the methods which were adopted to execute this order, which 
finally led to the capture and annexation of those French colonies in 1810. Suffice it 
to say that India had to bear the expenses of the expedition. By the reduction of 
these islands, the energies of the naval power of France in the East were paralysed 
once for all, and the French incubus no longer disturbed the sleep of the rulers of 
British India. 

The attention of the authorities in England was aUo drawn to the Dutch possessions 
in the East. 

Accordingly under instructions from the home authorities, Minto fitted out an 
expedition to reduce them. By the end of 1811 all the Dutch possessions in the 
Indian Archipelago came under the rule of the British Government. 

After the termination of the expedition against the Dutch possessions in the East, 
Minto was recalled and he left India in 1813. 

The authoress of '"Lord Minto in India* (pp. 343-344) writes : 

''Lord Minto had intimated to the Directors his wish to be relieved from the government early 
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in 1B14. The day he had named as that of hit departure from India was indeed January, 1. In the 
summer of 1813 he learned that, six months before, it had been decided to supersede him in tiie 
government of India, and that the appointment had been bestowed on the Earl of Moira, to whom 
the Prince Regent conceived himself peculiarly indebted for the assistance rendered by him while a 
new ministry was in process of formation after Mr. Perceval's death. . . .Nothing could be more 
undeserved, more ungracious, or more discreditable to the parties concerned, than the recall of an 
able and uniformly successful Governor-General to make room for a personal friend of the Regent's." 

During his administration of six years, Minto did not extend the boundaries of the 
British possessions in India either by means of force or fraud. But he preserved the 
Empire by means which are Machiavellian and for which the natives of England ought 
always to be grateful to him. He came out to India at a period when the militaiy 
prestige of the British was at its lowest ebb and when their public credit was shaken. 
It was the most critical period for them in India. To have preserved the ship of the 

state in such a stormy .weather is a strong testimony to his ability and talents. He 

safeguarded the interests of his country by taking steps which had the effect of prevent- 
ing insurrections in and foreign invasions of India. The methods which he adopted have 

already been mentioned : and if the end justifies the means, then Minto must be 
pronounced to have been a very successful administrator from the point of view of the 
British people. 



CHAPTER LXffl 
THE MUTINY AT MADRAS 

The Mutiny at Vellore produced great sensation in England. There is little doubt 
now that it was caused by the belief then prevalent that the authorities in India, 
especially in Madras, were bent on converting the natives of this country to Christianity, 
Lord Villiam Bentinck, as Governor of Madras, gave every encouragement to the 
Christian missionaries to carry on their proselytising propaganda m India. It was, 
therefore, necessary to remove the impression from the minds of the people then 
under the administration of the East India Company that the authorities meant to 
interfere with their religious customs and observances. Great credit is due to Minto 
for doing everything in his power to discourage the invasion of India by Christian 
missionaries. In his letter to the Chairman of the East India Company, dated September 
1807, he wrote : 

"The only successful engine of sedition in any part of India must be that of persuading the 
people that our Government entertains hostile and systematic designs against their religion."* 

The Serampore Mission, headed by Dr. Carey, printed many books in the vernaculars. 
Lady Minto in her work on Lord Minto in India writes: 

"Soon after Lord Minto's arrival, some of these publications attracted the attention of Govern- 
ment and it being undeniable that they were calculated to offend the feelings of the native population 
containing as they did offensive attacks on the Hindu mythology, and the Mussulman Prophet 
the Secretary to Government received instructions to communicate to the Revd. Dr. Girey, the 
leading member of the mission at Serampore, a resolution arrived at by the Governor-General in 
Council to place their press under regulation, and to suspend the practice of public preaching by the 
natives in the native dialects at the seat of Government. 

^In an official letter addressed by Mr. Edmonstone to Dr. Carey it was stated that 'the issue of 
publications and the pubiic delivery of discourses of the nature above alluded to, are evidently 
calculated to produce consequences in the highest degree detrimental to the tranquility of the British 
dominions in India, and it becomes the indispensable duty of the British Government to arrest the 
progress of any proceedings of that nature. In the present instance this objection is enforced by 
the necessity of maintaining the public faith, which under the express injunctions of the Legislature 
has been repeatedly pledged to leave the native subjects of the Company in India to the full, free^ 
and undisturbed exercise of their respective religions."t 

The natives of India set more store by their religions than by anything else. Thus 
they were easily conciliated to the G>mpany^s Government by the attitude which Lord 
Minto manifested towards the Christian missionaries. 

But the case was quite different with Minto's co-religionfsts and compatriots In 
India, who came out to this country as ^1>irds of prey and passage,^^ to shake the 
pagoda tree, amass "filthy lucre", and then return home laden with their booty to 

* Minto in India, p. 62. 

t {Ibid, p« 65). 
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play ""the Nabob"" there. Anything which touched their pockets made them indignant 
and turn against those who ventured tc do it. 

The financial crisis of the Government of India at the period when Minto came 
as Governor-General has been already mentioned before. To tide over the crisis, it 
it was necessary to make retrenchment in all departments of the state. 

Military officers, in addition to their salary, drew several other allowances. Thus 
it was the practice to grant to the commanders of the native corps a monthly 
allowance known as the Tent Contract/ meant for the provision of camp equipage. 
In the Madras Presidency, Barlow, as its Governor, abolislu^d, with the approval of 
the Supreme Government in Bengal, this allowance by a general order, dated May, 
1808 . This was enough to offend the British officers and make them rise in mutiny. 

Perhaps there would have been no mutiny of these officers had the Governor of 
Madras been possessed of tact. But Barlow was a man of stem, cold, and repulsive 
manners, and the civil as well as military British servants of Madras considered it a 
grievance that a man who had been bred to public business in Bengal should have 
been appointed to the highest office, without having the advantages of local and 
personal knowledge of that presidency. 

The British officers burst into open mutiny at Masulipatam, Seringapatam, Hydarabad 
and other places. Minto was of opinion 

'that the successful combination of the Bengal officers in 1796, when Government at home took 
fright, is the real root of the late insubordination in the army of the Madras Presidency."* 

The mutiny took a serious aspect when 

'blood was shed in Mysore, for, as a mutinous battalion was marching from Chitteldroog to 
join the mutineers at Seringapatam, they encounted resistance from a body of dutiful troops, and 
fired upon and received the fire of their own countrymen or friends and fellow -soldiers. This was 
a dangerous spectacle to exhibit to the armed sepoys and the native inhabitants."t Macfarlane's 
Our Indian Empire, (Vol. II. p. I8I). 

In quelling the mutiny of the Christian European officers, such steps were not 
taken as are invariably done when the mutineers happen to be non-Christian and 
coloured persons. No Christian officer was hanged or blown from the mouth of 
cannon. To conciliate the mutineers and to redress their grievances, as it were, some 
of the most distinguished political officers of the time, such as Colonels Barry Close, 
John Malcolm, the Honourable Arthur Cole, were sent to stations where mutinous 
dispositions were manifested. Minto even went to Madras to make the mutineers 
understand the serious situation they had created by their conduct. No one can say 

* Lord Mfnto in India, p. 210. 

t- No British historian of India has given an account of the Mutiny at Madras in greater detail 
than Mr..,MacfBrlane, who in the footnotes at pages 182-164 has narrated things not referred to by 
other writers. He concludes his footnote at page 184 as follows : 

'In the histories and other books Nvritten by the functionaries and servants of the East India 
Company, we see, generally, a disposition to glide over the whole of this story as quickly as 
possible. This surely is not the proper way to treat a subiect which was so important and so 
critical at the time and which contains lessons and warnings proper for all times. ' 
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what the consequences would have been, had the mutineers delayed in returning to 
their allegiance to the properly constituted authorities. It would have perhaps 
encouraged the Marathas to try to get back the territories that had been wrested from 
them a few years before and the Nizam and the Peishwa, prisoners as they were, 
would have tried to come out of their prisons and throw off the yoke of the 
subsidiary alliance that had been placed on their necks by the British.* 


* M. Victor Jacquemont, writing to his father on October 28th, 1830, said : 

"Jht English officers of the Indian army are exceeding!/ dissatisfied with Lord William and the 
Court of Directors on account • of the reduction recently made in their pay. Twenty years ago, 

a sedition of this k>nd, provoked by the same cause broke out in the Madras Presidency 

This happened at a aitical period. If Runjit Sing had then crossed the Sutledge, the Mahrattas 
and Bundelcund, which were not then reduced to submission, and marched to Bengal, the British 
power would no doubt have re-entered into the limits conquered by Lord Qive : but the revolted 

of Madras soon perceived the danger and returned of themselves to their duty, and 

tfie Qovemment Had t6e weakness not to stioot a single officer/' (Pp. 323-324, Vol. I. of 
Letters from India. The italics are ours*) 
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THE MARQUESS OF HASTINGS'S ADMINISTRATION 

( I8I3-I823 ) 

The nobleman who succeeded Lord Minto in the Government of India deserves 
a very close study of his character to enable one to understand the nature of his 
Indian administration. His rule forms a very conspicuous signpost in the history 
of British India. His is the central figure in the Trinity of British Christian nobles 
who within the first fifty-six years of the nineteenth century, trampled the rights of 

the princes and peoples of Hindustan under foot, and succeeded by means of fraud 

and force in depriving Indians of their independence, and rivetting the chain of s'avery 
round their necks. Vellesley, Hastings and Dalhousie constitute the Trinity of 
empire-builders in the Christian administration of India during the nineteenth century. 

The Marquess of Hastings was a native of Scotland by nationality, and he entered 
,the army while still in his teens. He served under Cornwallis during the American 
Var of Independence. Like his chief, he had to surrender his sword to the leader 
of the American rebels, and thus his military career, at its very start, was anything 
but a success. As a nobleman of the united kingdom of England and Scotland, he 
had a seat in the Upper House of Parliament, but it does not appear that he ever 
cut a very prominent figure in politics. But by the manner in which he ingratiated 
himself with the ministry of the day in the first decade of the nineteenth century, 
he was chosen to establish a reputation for himself in India, where alone at that 
time it was possible to make amends for the failures sustained in Christendom and 
to win laurels, by diplomacy or by unsheathing the sword. 

No satisfactory explanation has ever been given for the step which the ministry 
took in recalling Minto from India. But to us it seems that the ministry at that 
time wanted to bring more territory in lodia under the jurisdiction of their countrymen 
and so they did not like o' peace-loving malt like Minto to be at the helm of their 

affairs in India. They watited the pursuit of a more '.vigorous policy in India in 

unison with their political affairs in Europe, so as to catch the imagination, kindle the 
interest and win the applause of the British people. This aspect of the question 
should- always be borne in mind by all writers of Indian history : for the policy of 
the political party in power in England has often guided Indian affairs and have 
made them run parallel to those of England, after making every effort by strong 
advocacy and otherwise, to induce the majority of the British public and others, to look 
at things from their own view-point 

Vhat was the state of England and of Europe at the time, then ? Napoleon 
was the virtual dictator of the whole of Europe, and he held all the states of that 
continent within the hollow of his hand. England alone stood against him and 
spent money like water, to bribe all the powers of Europe in order to bring about his 
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downfall. But where did all this money come from ? England at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century was not so rich as she was at its close. Her principal 
source of wealth Was her commerce. It is Well known that Mapoleon prohibited 
the importation of English goods into any part of the vast European Continent. 

Napoleon tried to conquer the sea by land. His navy had been destroyed by 
England and so he could not do any harm to England on the sea, but the loss 
which England suffered by the prohibition of the importation of her manufactured 
articles into any state of Europe was great. She had to make up this loss in the 
best way she could. There 'Was no other way of effectually gaining this end than 
that of forcing her goods on India. England was the mistress of the sea, and India 
was the only country which Nepoleon's octopus-like arms did not reach. The 
importance of India at this crisis to England has been fully appreciated by so 
competent a writer as Sir George Birdwood, who in his introduction to TAt First 
Letter Book of t6e East India Compan;^, i 600-1619, states that it was the Company s 
possession of India which enabled England, at the commencement of the nineteenth 
century, to successfully resist the machinations of Napoleon I., and he declares that 

''the continued possession of India will be our chief stay in sustaining the manufacturing and 
mercantile preponderance in this country in the crushing commercial competition with which we 
have now everywhere to contend." 

It was by bleeding India that England succeeded in raising money to intrigue 
with other European powers against, and to fight with Nepoleon. How the interests 
of India were at this time sacrificed for those of England is not well known to all. 
Till the beginning of the nineteenth century, India was not only an agricultural, but 
also a manufacturing country. Before the establishment of British rule, India was 

the greatest manufacturing country in the world. Her cotton fabrics used to be 
imported into every country of the civilised world. It was to buy her cotton fabrics 
that the Christian nations of Europe made t(ieir way to India. It was by destroying 
this cotton manufacture of India, that England succeeded in raising money' to 
overcome Napoleon. In order to secure the cotton manufacture for herself, England 
forbade the importation of India's cottons into England ; nay, on the contrary, when 
Napoleon had shut England out from the markets of continental Europe, she forced 
the East India Company to lower all the duties hitherto levied on English goods 
entering India. She thus flooded India with cheap cotton, and brought about the ruin 
of the Indian weavers and of Indian cotton manufacture. Regarding the destruction of 
the Indian cotton manufacture H. H. Wilson has written as follows : 

"The history of the trade of cotton cloths with India affords a singular exemplification of the 
inapplicability to all times and circumstances of that principle of free trade which advocates the 
unrestricted admission of a cheap article, in place of protecting by heavy duties a dearer one 

of home manulKture. It is aho a melanc6o!s instance of t6e wrong dons to India tHe 

counhy on whidi sHe Had become dependent It was stated in evidence, that the cotton and 
silk goods of India up to this period (1813) could be sold for a preftt in the British market, at a 
price from fifty to sixty per cent, lower than those fabricated in England. It consequently became 
necessary to protect the latter by duties of seventy and eighty per cent, on tbehr value, or by 
positive prohibition. Had this not been the case, had not such prohibitory duties and decrees 
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existed, the mills of Paisley and of Manchester would have been stopped in their outset, and 
could scarcely have been again set in motion even by the powers of steam. T6es wtre created 
6jr f/Se sacrifice of tSe Indian manufacture. Had India been independent, she would have 
retaliated, would have imposed preventive duties upon British goods, and thus would have 
preserved her own productive industry from annihilation. This act of self-defence was not 
permitted her > she was at the mercy of the stranger, firithti goods were forced upon Her 
without posing ans duty, and tfie foreign manufacturer employed tHe arm of political 
tnfustioe to keep down and ultimately strangle a competitor witfi wfiom fie could not Have 
contended on egual terms.”* 

Thus by destroying India's dotton manufacture England established her market 
in India. The money required in order to bribe, corrupt and subsidise the states of 
Europe w'as so large that England was loaded with a very heavy debt. The 
resources of "Golden India" were indented upon to liquidate this debt. It was 
therefore necessary to bring under the British administration and to reduce as manv 
independent state- of India as possible. It seems clear then that Minto was replaced 
by the Marquess of Hastings to carry out the policy of the English ministry of 
the day to extend the boundaries of their empire,t to strangle the weaving industry 
of India, and thus to create a market for English goods and ultimately enrich 
England and enable her to hold her own against Nepoleon.§ 

If we remember these facts and take into due consideration their significance, then 
we shall be able to fully understand this period of Indian history and the object of the 
wars which were earned on during the Marquess of Hasting's regime. 

It has already been said before that there is a great deal of resemblance between 
the chequered military career of Cornwallis and that of the Marquess of Hastings. 
Cornwallis came out to India to> retrieve his character and rehabilitate himself in the 
estimation of the English people. He was not only the Governor-General of India 
but also its Commander-in-Chief. To the functions of the statesman he added those of 
the soldier. Similarly when the Marquess of Hastings was sent out to India, he came 
in the double capacity of the Governor-General as well as of Commander-in-Chief. 
Vhatever plausible arguments might be adduced in favour of this combination of civil 
and military duties in one person, at the time of the appointment of the Marquess of 
Hastings, can hardly apply to the circumstances of the period, when he was sent to 
govern India. The very fact of the Marquess of Hastings becoming the Military Chief 
of India, as well as its Governor-General, clearly indicates that the Ministry wanted to 
give him a free hand in the management of India affairs. It is quite probable that the 
Marquess of Hastings must have expressed a desire to be the Commander-in-Chief in 
India in addition to his other duties in order to leave a name in the temple of fame 


• VI. p. 385. See also the present writer's Puin of Indian Trade and Industries. 
f In May 1823, the officers in London gave Lord Hastings a dinner » Lord C. Bentinck 
in the chair. Lord Hastings then declared that he had "followed in the footsteps of the 
Marquess VellesW." In other words, he was as unscrupulous as Lord Wellesley. 

was maAc to pay W a^i Bie wars wViA 'England waged against Napoleon, either for her own 
defence, or for the establishment of her supremacy as the First Power in the world. 
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as a militaiy s^nius, and thus to wipe out the blot that was attached to his name for 
having surrendered his sword to Washington. 

The following facts then should be remembered in order to fully understand the 
Indian career of the Marquess of Hastings: 

1. The recall of Lord Minto, which has never been satisfactorily explained. 

2. The appointment of the Marquess of Hastings as Governor-General and 
Commander-in-Chief of India. 

3. The resemblance between the chequered military careers of the Marquess 
Cornwallis and the Marquess of Hastings in America. 

4. The situation of political affairs in Europe, and how Napoleon had prohibited 
the importation of English goods in all the countries of that continent. 

5. The necessity felt by England for raising money to corrupt, bribe and intrigue 
with other European powers against Napoleon, and also to fight him in order to estab- 
lish her supremacy as the First Power in the world. 

6. England succeeded in raising money by destroying the cotton manufacture of 
India. 

The English writers of Indian history have not brought out in bold relief the fact 
that the Marquess of Hastings was the prototype of the Marquess of Dalhousie as 
regards his policy towards the independent native states of India. In one of his papers 
Mr. Henry St. George Tucker, who was Director of the East India Company, writes : 

"The Marquess of Hastings took charge of the government in 1813, and manifested at a very early 
period, that his views of* our foreign policy differed widely from those of his immediate predecessors," 

In a foot note to this passage Mr, Tucker adds : 

"\ don't think it necessary to refer to his lordship's minutes and correspondence, in which this 
opinion is expressed. It is throughout maintained and acted upon." 

Then Mr. Tucker continues : 

"He (the Marquess of Hastings) was evidently impressed with the opinion that the absolute 
supremacy of the British power throughout India must be maintained, and that the native states must 
be united in one great federative league, under a supreme head, which should control and protect 
them." 

"This broad scheme of policy, which has found some strenuous advocates, is very much in unison 
with that which was for some time successfully pursued in Europe by the late ruler of France (/. <?., 
Napoleon Bonaparte). ... It was perfectly simple in its own nature, and reducible to one single 
pfoposition— the establishment of the well-meant despotism of a powerful state over all its weaker 
neighbours."* 

If wc bear the above in mind, we shall be enabled to understand all the wars 
which the Marquess of Hastings waged against the native powers of India. 


» Memorials cf Indian o' 

Tucker. Edited by John Vllliem Keye. Pp. 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE E. I. CO/S CHARTRR OF 1813 

The Earl of Moira embarked at Portsmouth, on board H. M. S, TRe Stirling Castle, 
under command of Admiral Sir Home Popham, accompanied by the Countess of 
Loudon and Moria and his three eldest children, on the I4th of April ; and landed 
at Madras on the Ilth of September, 1813. It was during Earl Moria's voyage to 
India that Act 53 Geor. III. Cap. 155, commonly known as the East India Company's 
Charter of 1813, was passed in England. 

It is necessary here to offer a few reflections on the East India Company's Charter 
of 1813. 

The far-reaching consequences of the terms on which the Charter of the East India 
Company was renewed in 1813 have not received that attention from the writers of 
Indian history which they deserve. India had been conquered and ruled by other 

nations before the English became masters of the country. But none inflicted such 

miseries on her as the English. Other rulers of India were imperialists, (hat is to say, 
they were content to keep power in their hands and exercise it. But the English were 
primarily a nation of shop-keepers. They were not satisfied merely with becoming the 
rulers of India; they desired also to become shop-keepers in India and, therefore, opened 
shops in this country. 

The commercial character of British rule in its present form dates from the renewal 
of the Company s Charter in 1813. True it is that the East India Company was a 
trading corporation. But they were not so much the 'importers of English manufactured 
goods into India as exporter of Indian goods to Europe. The deliberate destruction of 

Indian industries dates from 1813 when English goods were forced on India on the 

principle of Free Trade. Since that date has commenced India's degradation. 

If economically the renewal of the Company's Chart<r was disastrous to India, it 
was no less morally also. Since time immemorial, "plain living and high thinking" has 
been the guiding principle of the natives of Hindustan. But the philanthropists of 
England, on the occasion of the renewal of the Charter in 1813 were anxious to see 
Indians give up plain living. They wanted to make them luxurious and addicted to 
drinking, £?c.* How often was the question put to the witnesses who appeared before 

Mr. Holt Mackenzie, in his evidence before the Commons' Committee, on the 23rd Februarje 
1832, said : 

I believe intercourse with Europeans leads to indul^nce in the use of wine and spirits, which, 
though it may be lamented on the score of morals, must be beneficial to the revenue i their servants 
are generally better clothed, and the articles of clothing bein^ subject to taxation, that would increase 
the revenue, 

•Jud^in^ from Calcutta, there has been, I think, a marked tendency amorif the natives to 
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the Select Committees of the two Houses of Parliament whether the rich natives spent 
their superfluous wealth in the purchase of English commodities! Unless the natives of 
India were of luxurious and to some extent depraved habits, there was not much 
likelihood of their patronising English goods. So India, which was sober, India, 
which was abstemious, was to be made intemperate and luxurious, in order to extend 
the market of England. But the masses of the Indian people did not require any 
luxuries, for they had hardly any wants. Their wants were supplied by Nature and 
the arts of their country. So England had to destroy the industries of the Indians in 
order to oblige them to purchase English goods. 

It is a pity that ihere was no Indian living in 1813 who could see through the 
designs^ of the English when the Company's Charter was renewed. Even the enlightened 
and far-seeing Ram Mohun Roy falied to do do. Had the Indians been able to 
understand the intentions of their rulers in 1813, the birth of the Swadeshi cum boycott 
movement would have then taken place. The success of that movement in India would 
have been as great then as it had been in America on the eve of the Revolution. But 
unfortunately the natives of India had been so successfully hypnotised by the 
English that they believed them to be their benefactors and that whatever they did was 
for the benefit of India. 

It was because England wanted to create and extend her market in India, that the 
policy of exterminating the native states of India was mercilessly pursued. On the 
occasion o£ the renewal of the East India Company's Charter in 1793, through the 
exertions of Sir Philip Francis, a clause was inserted In the Charter Act that 

'To pursue schemes of conquest and extension of dominion in India arc measures repugnant to the 
wish, the honor, and policy of this nation," (?c. 

But no inquiry was made in 1813 whether that clause had been violated or not by 
the Company. No, in the Charter Act of 1813, when its framers showed their 
solicitude for promoting the happiness of the natives of India, knowing how flagrantly 
the provision of the Charter Act of 1793 contained in the clause quoted above, had 
been violated by Wellesley, did nothing to restrain any other Governor-General from 
following his example. That omission in the Charter Act of 1813 was a significant one. 

indulge in English luxuries » they have well -furnished houses, many wear watches, they are fond of 
carriages, and are understood to drink wines." 

yes, it gladdened the hearts of many a Christian Anglo-Indian that the natives had taken to the 
drinking of wines. In his evidence before the Commons' Committee on the 24th March, 1832, Mr. 
Bracken said that 

"Liquors in Calcutta arc now consumed in large quantities by natives who can afford to 
purchase them." 

In answer to another question the same witness said : 

"I heard from a native shopkeeper in Calcutta, who is one of the largest retail shopkeepers, that 
hfs customers for wines, and brandy, and beer, were principally natives. 

"1806. What should you say was the favorite wine among the natives ?— Chainpaigne. 

"1937. Formerly did they not consume any wine ?— -Very little, I believe. 

# "1988. Is it not contrary to their religion ?— I do not know whether it is contrary to their 
religion, but it is contrary to their habitt it is not done openly, but when done it is a violation of 
their custom rather than of their religion." 
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No, it was not the interest of the English in 1813 to express their repugnance at the 
schemes of conquest and extension of dominion in India as it was in 1793. They had 
to create and extend the market in India for English manufactures, and therefore, it was 
necessary to bring as much territory under the dominion of England as it was possible 
by means of fraud and force. 

About the time when the Company s Charter was to be renewed in 1813, Sir 
Thomas Munro wrote : 

*‘\x. is our political power, acQuired by the Company s arms, that has made the trade to India 
what it is : without that power, it would have been kept within narrow bounds by the jealousy 
and exactions of the Native Princes, and by some, such as Tippoo, could have been prohibited 
altogether."* 

Munro represented the opinions and views of the politicians and statesmen of his 
time who had anything to do with India. Under the circumstance, it is quite reasonable 
to infer that the wars which were waged against the native powers of India after 1813 
were not "'repugnant to the wish, the honour, and policy " of the natives of England. 
That accounts for the honors and rewards that were conferred on Earl Moira and every 
subsequent Governor-General who followed in his footsteps. 

Vhile it is considered indefensible on moral considerations to tax the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland to maintain Protestant clergymen in their land, while people, 
although Christian, arc protesting loudly against the Church of England Establishment 
in their midst, it is sad to think that the Charter of 1813 saddled India — a non-Christian 
country — with the cost of the Clerical Establishment. It was not fair dealing, nay, it 
was not even honest to do so. 

The principle of religious ne/itrality which was the boast of the English in their 
Government ol India was sacrificed when the Charter of 1813 permitted missionaries to 
proceed to India to preach the Gospel and convert its inhabitants. Religious neutrality 
demanded that the. E«ist India Company should have, when they permitted Christian 
missionaries to proceed to India and sactioned a Clerical Establishment at the expense 
of the heathens, encouraged Hindu and Muhammadan priests to preach and practise 
their religions by giving them stipends out of the revenues of India. But this they did 
not do. 

Next to the destruction of the Indian industries, the greatest wrong which the 
Charter of 1813 inflicted on the Indian people was the permission granted to the- 
Europeans to freely resort to India. They believed that this would in time lead to the 
colonization of India, And this the^e can be no doubt was their intention. In this, 
they considered, lay the security and permanence of their rule over the natives of 
Hindustan. The oppressions and cruelties practised by the adventurers of England on the 
inhabitants of India would, they probably thought, serve to strengthen the British 
dominion, by dispiriting and disheartening the latter. Colonization means displacement, 
and so, perhaps, it was thought that the lives ot the inhibitants of India >^ould be 
almost of as much value to the British adventurers as those of the North American 


Gleig's Life of Sir Tfiomas Munro, Vol. II. (1831) p. 347. 
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aborigines to the Pilgrim Fathers, of the Mexicans and Peruvians to the Spaniards, of 
Kaffirs to the South African settlers and of Maoris to the Australian colonisers. It was 
probably for this reason, that, in spite of the protests of Varren Hastings and others 
who could speak with authority on the siibjet, the influx of Europeans into India was 
demanded. But owing perhaps to the numerous population of India, her advanced 
civilization and latent strength, Indians could not be treated as the natives of other 
regions had been by the white settlers. 

The delib-^rate destruction of the Indian industries, making Indians give up their plain 
living and take to some of the vices as well as the luxurious life of the \^^estern 
nations and thus demoralising them, allowing adventurers of Great Britian to freely 
resort to India to oppress and plunder its inhabitants, saddling non*Christian natives of 
India with the expense of a costly Christian clerical establishment permitting missionaries 
of the Christian persuatlon to proceed to India to insult and outrage the religious 
susceptibilities of the non-Christians, conniving at the wars on the native princes and the 
annexation of their dominions in order to extend their commerce ( for trade follows 
the flag), were considered by the scheming and designing politicians of England of 

more than a century ago as promoting the interest and happiness of the natives of 
India. It was "the duty" of England to pursue these measures from motives of 
philanthropy and altruism! 

The natives of England were put to great straits by Napoleon, who threatened to 
cripple, if not altogether destroy, their industries and commerce by blockading the 
ports of the continent of Europe. They were anxious to create a maricet for their 
goods in India. Vith this object in view, they did all they could to impose such 

terms on the East India Company on the occasion of the renewal of their Charter 

in 1813 as were calculated to promote their interests. They covered their selfish 

motives under the cloak of philanthropy. But a couple of years after the renewal 
of the Charter in 1813 , the battle of Waterloo was fought, which resulted in the 

capture and exile of Napoleon. This was of great importance to England. The 
v'English industries were no longer threatened with extinction. The blockade being 
removed from the ports of the continent against English goods and a market being 
created for them in India, gave a great impetus to the industries and commerce of 
England. The Marquess of Vellesley had waged wars against the native princes of 
India on the ostensible plea of removing centres of intrigue with the French. 
It was presumed that the French had been intriguing with the princes of India and 
as a measure of self-defence it was considered necessary by \^^cllcsley to deprive 
the native states of their independence. Whether such a step was just or proper, 
and whether in going to war against the Indian princes, the Marquess was giving 

effect to that clause of the Charter Act of 1793 which declared, that "to pursue 

schemes of conquest and extension of dominion in India arc measures repugnant 
to the wish, the honour and policy of the English nation," were questions which 
the Marquess never troubled to take into consideration. 

But whatever justification might be urged in favour of the wars of the Marquess 
\^^ellesley, there was none for those of the Marquess of Hastings. The French 
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were no longer supposed to be intri^uin^ with the native princes of India. The 
English historians do not tell us, but the terms of the renewal of the East India 
Company's Charter in 1813 do not leave any room for doubt, that the wars 
against and annexation of the territories of the native princes were prompted by 
the following two considerations, (1) to extend the territories under the 

British supremacy in India in order to find a market for English goods, and (2) to 
bring hilly tracts under the jurisdiction of the company, in order to find suitable 
places for settlement and colonization by the English, which was sure to follow on 
their free influx into India. 

The renewal of the East India Company's Charter in 1813 was designed , to toll 
the denth-knell of the Indian industries and to plunge Indians in poverty and misery.* 
The merchants of England sent their agents and emissaries to learn the wants of the 
natives of the country and thus to enable them to successfully cater to their 
needs. 

If India Is to-day poverty-stricken, if the land of plenty is the home of scarcity 
and recurrent famines and of plague, if the people have been demoralised and Indian 
society disorganised, if there is unrest in India, the cause of all these troubles may 
to a great extent be traced to the Charter of 1813. It did not confer any concessions 
on Indians, on the contrary, it had the effect of making their lot much worse than 
before. Had the framers of the Charter Act of 1813 used plain and unvarnished 
language they should have worded the 33rd section of that Act as follows: 

Whereas it is the duty of this country to enrich and aggrandise itself by all available means 
even if they lead to the infliction of miseries and degradation on the native inhabitants of the 
British dominions in India, etc., instead of the language of that section breathing lofty 
philanthropy and altruism. The sum total of the Charter of 1813 was that India was not for 
Indiana but for EnoUnd and Englishmei. 

tarl Moira had to carry out and give effect to the policy underlying the Charter 
of 1813, If we keep this fact in mind, we shall be able to understand the secret of 
his Indian administration. 


See fia/n of Indian Irade and Industries by the present writer. 



CHAPTER XLVl 
THE NEPAL VAR 

I. ITS CAUSES 

The Marquess of Hastings arrived in Calcutta on the first of October 1813 , and 
on the fourth of that month assumed charge of the office of Commander-in-Chief 
combined with that of Governor-General. 

The first act of his administration was to declare war against Nepal. It was a war 
in which the reputation of the British arms was greatly tarnished and they suffered 
great humiliation by the reverses inflicted on them by their Hindu antagonists. 

British writers have tried to make out that the Nepalese government was the 
aggressive party and thus obliged the British Government to go to war. Ve have not 
come across any narrative of the war written by the Nepalese, but a perusal of the 
English account of the war, leaves the impression on one's mind that if the Nepalese 
took the offciisiyc first, they were provoked to do so by the behavior of thqir 
adversaries towards them. The disputes which led to the war could have been, in all 
probabifity, amicably settled, had the British been inclined to do so. 

The disputes arose over certain lands on the borders of the British and Nepalese 
territories. These lands lay in the districts of Saran and Gorakhpur. The Nepalese 
government advaned their claims over these lands; while, on the other hand, the British 
Indian government contended that these lands belonged to Zamindars who were under 
their protection, since they paid land tax to them. These border questions had their 
origin in the fact of the frontier being ill-dcfined. Although attempts bad, from time tP 
time, been made to define the frontier these attempts generally ended in failure. It is 
on record that the British Government also connived at, and thus encouraged the Nepal 
government in their alleged aggressions on the territories of border zamindars who were 
under the protection of the British. Mr. Henry T. Prinsep in his ''History of the 
Political and Military Transactions in India during the Administration of the Marquess 
of Hastings," writes: 

"The Goorkhas,--*as each Raja in the hills successively fell before them, exterminated thg family | 
and becoming heir to all its possessions took dp likewise the old Raja's claims and contests with 
his neighbours. This brought them into contact with our Zemindars, who were, of course, unable 
to maintain themselves against such an enemy, and generally therefore had to resign the object in 
dispute; for unless when the encroachment was gross and easy of proof, it was vain to hope to 
interest the British Government in their favor. That government was, in the first place, no loser 
by the usurpation, for the public revenue was fully secured by the perpetual settlement, and by 
the increased value of the entire estate against any loss from a partial aggression. Moreover, it was, 
on principle, distrustful of the • pretensions of its own subjects, which were generally exaggerated ; 
while it regarded the Goorkha nation as a well-disposed neighbour, whom it was desirable to 
conciliate ; hence an injured Raja of the plains would seldom succeed in procuring any powerful 
supp>ort to his cause, unless, as above observed the case was very flagrant, when tfic GooMas 
would on reiponsfrance make reparation/** 

* Vol. I, pp. 63 £t seq* 

SO 
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From the above it is quite dear that the pretensions advanced by the Zamindars 
were In most instances not correct and that the Nepalese government were open to reason 
and. would make reparations when they were in the wrong. It is moreover also evident 
that neither the British nor the Nepalese government so far ever desired to settle any 
dispute by the sWorJ. So far all the Border differences and disputes berween the two 
governments used to be settled by means of commissions consisting of nominees of 
both the governments. Thcif findings were usually considered to be satisfactory to 
both the parties. But with the arrival of the Marquess of Hastings affairs assumed a 
different complexion, ^hen he landed on the shores of India, a commission was 
inquiring into these disputes. Major Bradshaw was the nominee of the Government of 
India on this commission. But it would seem that he must have* known the aggressive 
policy of the new Governor-General. On this ground alone, we can account for his 
offensive and ungcntlcmanly behavior tow^'rdc the Nepalese Commissinners. It is on 
record that, 

''they (the Nepalese Commissioners) had an interview with the Major, who made use of 
improper language towards them t in consequence of which they remained silent s and, seeing no 
business brought forward, they came away."* 

This occured in March 1814. 

Lord Hastings also did not try to smooth matters. He addressed to the Raja of 
Nepal a peremptory requisition^ to evacuate the lands under dispute j, and he sent the 
letter through the Magistrate of Gorukhpoor, giving that officer authority to order the 
advance of a body of troops to occupy the contested lands, in case the Raja's order 
for their evacuation should not arrive within twenty-five days from the date of his 
forwarding the letter. The Nepal Government was further 4rvformed that the Magistrate 
had these orders. 

The die was now cast. The Government of India were fully determined upon 
hostilities. The peremptory tone of the Govemor-Generars letter to the Raja of Nepal 
was not calculated to picservc peace and amity between the two governments. The 
Gurkha government was not going to be so easily cowed d&wn by the threatening 
attitude assumed by the British. Never in their history, had the Gurkhas so 
far known what defeats and disasters meant. They could look back with pride to 
their glorious past and the chivalrous conduct of their ancestors. \^^ithin the memory 
of their men then living, it was not forgotten how the Gurkhas had inflicted defeat 
on the English who had been made to precipitate an ignominious retreat. An 
expedition in 1767 against Nepal was undertaken by the Government of Bengal 
at the recommendation of Mr. Golding, the commercial agent at Betia, who feared 
that the success of the Gurkhas would ruin the trade he carried on with Nepal. 
Major Kinloch commanded the expedition. He advanced into the hills in October, 
1767 and had not strength enough to establish a chain of depots to secure his 
communications with the plains ; consequently, having penetrated to Hurechurpoor, he 
was detained there by a nulla, not formidable, and the bridge dnd raft he constructed 

* Mills and Wilson, VIII, p. 12 foot-note. 
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were carried away after a fall of rain, which swelled the torrent unnaturally. The 
delay thus experienced exhausted his supplies, and produced sickness , so that, finally, 
he was obliged to return early in December, 

The lesson then learnt was not easily and soon forgotten by the English. But 
they were also smarting under the humiliation they had then been subjected to. They 
were watching for nearly half a century for an opportunity to wipe out the disgrace 
of ignominious retreat before the Gurkhas. The Marquess of Hastings thought that 
the favourable opportunity for sti iking flic blow at the Gurkhas had come. 

The Gurkhas did not, of course, sue for peace. They boldly and bravely took 
up the challenge o\ the English. It would have shown pusillanimity and cowardice 
on their part, had they yielded to the threat. Their principal chiefs held a councij 
and deliberately considered the question of peace or war. The decision of the 
council was for war. Their determination indicated a lofty and patriotic spirit. 

But they did not make their decision known to the British Government, because 

they were as yet quite unprepared for the war. The Governor- Generals threatening 
letter was answered by mere common-place assurances of respect and^f a dc^e 
to keep up a good understanding with the English, but omitting all mention of tlic 
subject of the disputed lands. 

Under such circumstances, it was proper for the India Government not to occupy 
the disputed lands without further consideration, but the Magistrate of Goruckpore 
was only too anxious to carry into execution the orders of the Governor-General, 
and so, on the expiration of the period, he addressed the commanding officer at the 
station, and three comoanies marched to occupy the lands. The Gurkha' officers 

retired before them without making the slightest opposition. 

But the Nepalese, were not idle. \/hen the troops under British officers occupied 
the disputed lands, they did not offer any resistance, because they had not till then 
made all the necessary preparations for the war. The Indian Government were thui . 
thrown off their "guard. Haviqg established a few police Thanas in the disputed 

districts, and without anticipating attack or hostility on"' the part of the Gurkhas, 

the troops were ordered to retire from the disputed districts. 

Here was the opportunity now for the Gurkhas to take advantage of the want 
of foresight and forethought on the part of the Indian Government. The troops had 
hardly returned to Gorukhpoor when on the morning of the 29 th May, 1814 , the 
Gurkhas attacked the newly established police Thanas. 

Of course, the British Government were not going to submit to this insult at the 
hands of the Nepalese. They did not at once declare war against the government 
of Nepal. The cause of this delay has been thus explained by Mr Prinsep in his 
work already alluded to above : 

^The formal declaration of war was purposely delayed till the close of the rains in order to 
allow time for persons engaged in trade with Nepal to withdraw their capital, as well as to give 
the Nepalese the opportunity of disavowing the act of Munraj, and punishing the perpetratorN, 
if so inclined. They showed no disposition to do so » but, on the contrary, made the mort 
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active military preparations along the whole extent of their frontier. The declaration of war 
was accordingly at length issued by his Lordship from Lukhnow, on the 1st November, 1814.'^* 

Reviewing the whole situation of affairs after a century, the conclusions which 
any unprejudiced man would come to, is that the Nepalese were provoked to the 
war by the British and that the war could have been a/erted had the British 
Government been so inclined. 

^^'hen the war against Nepal was declared, the financial position of the Company's 
government in India was very deplorable. The credit of the government bonds for 
monies borrowed was so low that twelve per cent discount was the regular calculable 
rate in the market. There was little possibility for government to raise more money 
by loan to carry on the war. Lord Hastings followed the examples set by some of 
his predecessors in squeezing the Nawab Vazir of Oudh. \^^hen he came out to 
India as its Governor-General the Prince of Oudh was Ghaziuddin Hydar. Piisoner 
as this Muhammadan Prince was his life was being made miserable by his Christian 
keeper, named Major Baillie. Reports of his ill-treatment by the latter reached the 
Governor-General, who proceeded to Lucknow, ostensibly to lessen the weight of 
the chain by which the Vazir was held in thraldom, but in reality to squeeze him to 
successfully carry on the war with Nepal. He succeeded so far that the Nawab 
Vazir, it was said, "out of gratitude," advanced him a loan of two and a half crores of 
rupees, with which money it was not difficult for Hastings to prosecute the war. 

It was ccitainly not out of gratitude that the above-mentioned sum of money was 
paid by the Oudh Prince. How he was tortured to part with that amount has been 
narrated in "Doceike in cxceleis" in detail in Chapter IV. In the course of that 
chapter, the author of that work writes: 

''Such was the style in vihich the Indian Government approached its victim, while its policy was 
to (latter. The ‘Mine of Munificence' was thus worked with cautious approaches, and pious 
ejaculations, and tvciy fresh shaft was opened with official prayers." Vh4lV the 'Mine was impo- 
verished, the process was different " 

But the people of Nepal did not forget that their country would not have been 
invaded, and a great portion of ft sequestered, had not Oudh helped the British Govern- 
ment with money. Vengeance sleeps long but it never dies, luwas, therefore, that the 
Nepalese came to the help of the English in the Indian Mptlny of 1857 and carried 
fire and sword through Oudh and plundered it to their heart's content, and killed 
thousands of its inhabitants in cold blood. 


Loc, Cik (P. 78). 
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THE NEPAL 

11. THE FIRST CAMPAIGN 

The Nepal was the bloodiest that had ever been fought by the British in India. 
The heroism and chivalry which the Nepalese showed on the occasion have become a 
matter of history. It will be of no use to enter into the labyrinth of details regarding 
the Var, but a few salient points only are necessary to be mentioned. 

It has been already said before that the new Governox-Gencral had determined to 
distinguish himself by military exploits and by bringing iicnx/ territories under the c*dmi- 
nistration of the East India Company. It would seem that with these objects in view, 
he set out in June, 1814 for the Upper Provinces to make a tour of inspection. It was 
while fburng in these provinces that he matured out his scheme of operations against 
the Nepalese. He had already threatened them with war and they replied to it by 
attacking the outposts and t6anas which the British Government had established in the 
disputed districts. Var was inevitable and the British made all the necessary prepara- 
tions before formally declaring it.* 

* It is ccjtain that the British Goverrment of India had at this time not a very hi^jh opinion of the 
military skill of the Gurkhas. They were not much to blame when the fact is taken Into consi- 
deration tfiat even the Sikhs had duped the astute Gurkha general Amar Singh Thapa, only four or 
five years previously. In the beginning Of Ihe 19th century the Sikhs were not recognized as a 
military power in India and it was not considered difficuit by the British to conquer or defeat them. 
Lord Hastings' government must have argued in this wise, that if such, an insignificant people as the 
Sikhs could outwit ano ^feat the Gurkhas it would certainly not be a difficult task for him to beat 
and vanquish the Nepalese. Giptain Cunningham has very graphically described the manner in which 
the Nepalese Commander was duped by the Sikhs under Ranjit Singh. He writes; 

"He (Ranjit Singh) was invited, almost at the same time (/. e. 1809) by Sundar Chand of Kotoch^ 
to aid in resisting the Goorkhas, who were still pressing their long continued siege of Kangra, and 
who had effectually dispelled the Rajput prince's dreams o[ a supremacy reaching from the Jumna to 
the Jhclum. The stronghold was offered to the Sikh ruler as the price of his assistance, but Sunder 
Chand hoped in the meantime, to gain admittance himself, by showing to the Goorkhas the futility 
of resisting Runjit Singh, and by promising to surrender the fort to the Nepal commander, if allowed 
to withdraw his family. The Maharaja saw through the schemes of Sundar Chand, and he made the 
son of his ally a prisoner, while he dexterously cajoled the Kathmandoo general Ummer Singh Thapa, 
who proposed a joint warfare against the Rajput mountaineers, and to take, or receive in the 
meantime, the fort of Kangra as part of the Goorkfia share of the general spoil. The Sikhs got 
possession of the place by suddenly demanding admittance as the expected relief. Sundar Chand was 
foiled, and Ummar Singh retreated across the Sutlej, loudly exclaiming that he had been grossly 
duped. The active Nepalese Commander soon put down some disorders which had arisen in his 
rear, but the disgrace of his failure before Kangra rankled in his mind, and he made preparations for 
another expedition against it. He proposed to Sir David Ochterlony a joint march to the Indus, and 
a separate appropriation of the plains and the hilisi and Runjit Singh, ignorant alike of English 
moderation and of international law, became apprehensive lest the allies of Nepal should be glad of 
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The princip.ility of Nepal at this time was small compared to the territories then 
under the administration of the East India Company. The Nepalese had a very long 
frontier to guard. It is turc that they had subjected many of the petty hill chiefs and 
tribes on their frontier, but this added to their weakness rather than to iheir strength. 
Add to these, the discipline and superior arms of the British, and then will be quite 
clear that the Nepalese were to fight against odds and under great and many disad- 
vantages. They were not in a po^ition to bring Into the fields many fighting men and 

pieces of cannon as their adversaries. They had also neither the tact and knowledge 
nor the necessary funds to intrigue with and corrupt the men in the ranks of 
their opponents. These facts should not be lost sight of in connection with the war. 

The war was formally declared against Nepal on the 1st November, IRI4. But 
before this announcement, the British were making elaborate military preparations for 
the purpose of overawing the Nepalese. Mr. Prinsep writes that Lord Hastings 
'Vesolved to act offensively against the enemy along the whole line of frontier, from the 
Sullci to the Kooscc j and the following was the allotment ultimately made of this space to the 
several divisions that were brought into the field 

'1l was assigned to Colonel Ochtcriony who commanded the post established at Loodhccana 
in I8C’S-9, to operate in tnc hilly country lying near the Sutlej. The force under this officer's 
command was exclusively native infantry and artillery, and amounted to about six thousand men i 
it had a train of two I8-poundcrs, ten 6-poundcrs, and four mortars and howitzers/’ 

"From Mccruth in the Dooab, Major-General Gillespie - was to proceed first against 

the Dchra Doon and as soon as this should be reduced, which it was expected would 

a pretext for coercing one who had so unwillingly acceded to their limitation of his ambition 

But Ummer Singh long brooded over his reverse and tried in various ways to induce the British 

authorities to join him in assailing the Punjab. The treaty with Nepal, he would say, made all 
strangers the mutual friends or enemies of the two governments, and Runjit Singh had wantonly 
attacked the Goorkha possessions in Kotoch. Besides, he would argue, to advance is the safest 
policy, and what could have biought the English to the Sutlej but the intention of going beyond it ?" 

Fiom the above it is evident then that the English had a very contemptuous opinion of the 
Gurkhas and it would seem that they intended to pit the Sikhs against the Gurkhas i for while 
they withheld all hopes of help to the Gurkhas, they nevertheless promised Ranjit Singh assistance 
against the Nepalese. Captain Cunningham writes : 

''He (Ranjit Singh) made known that 6c was desirous of meeting Ummer Singh Thapa on 
his own ground i and the reply of the governor-general that he might not only himself cross the 
Sutlej to chastise the invading Goorkhas in the hills but that, if tlicy descended into the plains 
of Sirhind, he would receive English assistance, gave him another proof that the river of the treaty 
was really to be an impassable barrier. He had got the assurance he wanted, and he talked no 
more of carrying his horsemen into mountain recesses." 

This declaration of the policy of the British Government of India towards Ranjit Singh must 
have impressed the Gurkhas with the belief that the British did not like to live on terms of peace 
wItK them, and perhaps must have deterred them from amicably settling the frontier disputes. 
It is cert^n that had the British Government shown that spirit towards the Gurkhas which 
neighbours desirous of living on terms of peace with each other ought to do, and tried to make 
up differences between Ranjit Singh ^nd the Nepalese, there would have been no misunderstanding 
betvifccn the English and the Gurkhas and thus in all probability, the Nepal war would not 
have taken place. But from the conduct of the English Government it seems that they provoked 
the Mgpalese to oo to war with them. 
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not be an operation of much time or difficulty, the force was to divide > and while a detachment 
attacked Gurhwal and Sirinugur, under the snowy range, the main body was to proceed against 
Nahn, to the west of the Jumna, in aid of the operations of Major-General Ochteriony against 
Umur Singh. General Gillespie's force originally consisted of his Majesty's. 53d, which, with 
artillery and a few dismounted dragoons, made up about one thousand Europeans, and two 
thousand five hundred native infantry ♦ 

""From Benares and Gorakhpur a force was collected, and placed under the command of 
Major-General John Sullivan Wood, and his instructions were to penetrate by Bootwul into Patpa. 
This division consisted of his Majesty's I7th foot, nliK hundred and fifty strong, and about three 
thousand native infantry ; it had a train of seven 6 and 3-pounders, and four mortars and 
howitzers 

^'Further east from Patna and Moorsiicaabad, another force of a strength of near eight thousand 
men, including his Majesty's 24th foot, nine hundred and seven strong, was collected for the main 
attack, which was intended to be made direct upon the capital of Katmandoo by the passes 
between the Gundak and Bagmuttee. Major-General Marley was entrusted with the command of 
this army, and there was a train attached to it of four IS-pounders, eight 6 and 3-pounders, and 
fourteen mortars and howitzers. The Ganges was to be crossed by the troops from Patna on 
the I5th of November j and a further brigade was formed, from troops more distant stations, 
to follow the army and secure its depots and rear, as it advanced into the hills. 

"Beyond the Kooscc eastward. Major Latter was furnished with two thousand men, including 
his district battalion, for the defence of the Poornea frontier. This officer was desired to open a 
communication with the petty Raja of Sikkim, and to give him every assistance and encouragement 
to expel the Goorkhas from the eastern hills, short of an actual advance of troops for the purpose. 

Thus the Government of India kept ready 30,000 men and 60 guns for the purpose 
of invading the country of the Gurkhas. The latter could, with great difficulty, 

muster 12,000 men, and these were ill-armed and ill-disciplined« 

Major-General Gillespie's force was the first to penetrate the Nepalese frontier. 
On the 22nd of October he seized the Kcrcc pass leading into the Doon, and thence 
proceeded to Dchra, without meeting any opposition. The Gurkha Government had 
allotted a force of about six hundred men under the command of Captain Buibhudur 
Singh for the defence of the Doon. The prodigies of valour wrought by this Hindoo 
militant are worthy subjects for the pen of some epic poets of India. Regarding 

this episode of the Nepal \/ar, a distinguished Indian gentleman (Babu Sishir Kumar 
Ghosc) writes : 

It is not quite correct to say that but for the English the Mu!»salmans would have cut the 
Hindus to pieces. 

The English came when Hindus had not been able to recover completely from the shock of 
the destructive Mussalman occupation. This second shock broke them down completely. To 

ascertain what Hindus were like in the early days, we haVe to sec whether there is yet any 
State in India which had not been bled and weakened by the Mussalman onslaught. The only State 
which escaped this destructive flood of Mussalman occupation^ was Nepal. So when the English 

went to fight with the Nepalese, they found what the Hindus were like in early days, not demoralized 
by defeat and disaster. Wc shall here describe the first brush of the English with a handful of 
Nepalese, some three hundred in number, badly acmed, badly protected, and weighted with the 
disadvantage of the presence of women and children, 

War was declared against Nepal on the 1st November, 1814. A little before this declaration, it 


Loc, at, Vol. I, pp. 83 if/, Seg, 
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was resolved to make a ^and military demonstration for the purpose of over-awing the eneidy. 
For this, four separate regiments had been ordered to march simultaneously from four different 
military stations., Major- General Gillespie commanded one of them. 

On the 24th October, Gillespie's regiment reached Dehra Dun. Gillespie was not with h}S force, 
Colonel Mawbey had the command. 

About three miles and a half from Dehra Dun was the little fortress of Kulunga, situated in a 
nook of the hills of Nalapani. It was something like a stone-lienge— a small table-land surrounded 
by large blocks of stone which acted as the fort-wall,— which again was protected by a thick range 
of sal trees. 

Finding the British force at his doors, Balabhadra Singh, nephew of Amar Singh, the Chief of 
Nahan, had taken refuge in this fortress of Nature with a few chosen followers, not exceeding three 
hundred. This was unbearable to Colonel Mawbey— the hill -fortress being within four miles of the 
great military statign of Dehra Dun. Colonel Mawbey had reached Dehra Dun on the 24th. On 
that very night he had written to Balabhadra to surrender, and had received a proud reply of 
tneeting him on the battle-field. Next morning, the active British General was marching up hill. He 
reached the base of the NalSpam Hills, and fixed his battery there » but, when he saw that with a!l 
his efforts, he could make no impression upon the enemy, he sent news to Gillespie at Saharanpur, 
and the Major-General made his apearance on the scene the next day, the 26th October. In two or 
three days he completed his preparations for the siege. Four detachments under Colonel Carpenter. 
Captain Faust, Major Kelly and Captain Campbell, surrounded the place from foursides; and a 
regiment under Major Ludlow was kept rn reserve. 

The siege began. The discharge from the British battery was returned by volleys of musketry, 
which wrought immense havoc amongst the British forces. Though the British cannon did much 
harm amongst the brave three hundred, they showed no sign whatever of giving way. The determined 
manner in which the post was defended by a small number of men against tremendous odds, guided 
by the best generals of the age, created a mingled feeling of surprise and indignation in the minds 
of the besiegers. The leaders of the siege forgot themselves » and in attempting to scale the walls. 
Lieutenant Ellis and Major-General Gillespie lost their lives,* 

The command then devolved on Colonel Mawbey as the senior officer. He found that it would be 
rashness to proceed further in the siege, and that his prudent course would be to make » hastv 
retreat. This he did, and asked for re -in forcemeats and a battering train from Delhi. It took a 
month's time for the train to arrive i but, there was no help for it. The expected re-inforcements 
and battering train reaching him oii the 24th November, a second attack was made the next day, 
and it was repulsed for a second time. 

* The death of general Gillespie was very tragic and associated with the cowardice of the British 
troops, H.\H. Wilson writes : 

''General Gillespie, irritated by the repulse which had been sustained^ persisted in renewing the 
Httcmpt, declaring aloud his determination to carry the fort or lose his life. Accordingly, he placed 
himself at the head of three fresh companies of the 53rd regiment and of the dragoons, and led them 
again towards the gate of the fort. W6tn wiffim range of tfie enemas mafdiloclts, the men of the 
S5rd hung back. The General In advance of the line, in vain called on them to follow him; and 
while waving his sword to encourage them to come on, he was shot through the heart, and 
immediately expired/* 

In a footnote, Wilson adds : "The men of this regiment were in a discontented and sullen mood, 
conceiving themselves to have been overworked by the necessary repetition of parade exercise. 

Those Englishmen who say that they have acquired India by the sword and hold India by the 
sword, should remember the fact that it was not the sword of their co-religionists which secured 
India for them. In fact, in almost all Indian campaigns where there was any hard fighting, British 
soldiers showed great cowardice and pusillanimity. Compare their behavior at the siege of Bharatpur 
with that of the Indian Sepoys. 
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Meantime, the water-supply of the besieged had fallen short. The only supply was from the 
water-falls outside the fortress near the British encampment at Nalapani and this had virtually been 
cut off. In the midst of the shots which were rapidly decimatinu their numbers, the groans of the 
wounded, the cries of the women and children for water, the besieged had to defend their apology 
of a fort in which breeches had been made on all sides, from an overwhelming force, thirsting for 
their blood. They, however, did not mind the shots of the besiegers as the burning thirst which 
overcame them and all their dependants. From three hundred the number had been reduced to 
seventy. They might have then surrendered < and, their generous enemy filled with admiration at 
their noble conduct would have warmly accepted it. But the besieged heroes disdained to yield and 
admit defeat 1 

On the last day of the month, whcr batteries of the British troops wer hurrying on their 
work, and volleys after volleys from ih. .rkha musketry responded to them, there was a pause 

of a few minutes in th^ ranks of the besieged. Suddenly the iron gates were tlung open, and out 
came the immortal seventy "with drawn swords in their hands, guns on their arms, the kukei or 
bfiujali hangfng from their belts, and the ckakrar ot wheel resplendent on their head-dress, led by 
their chief, Balabhadra, — brave, erect, cheerful and his measured military gait/' and before the 
astounded British force had time to reflect, they had cut right through the line, drank to their 
heart's content from the springs of Nalapani, and in no time disappeared without any one of them 
being hurt! 

The English razed Kulunga to the ground. The English historian of Dehra Dun, R. C. Villiams, 
B. A., C. S., thus remarks on the incident : 

"Such was the conclusion of the defence of Kulunga, — a feat of arms worthy of the best of 
chivalry, conducted with a heroism almost sufficient to palliate th^ disgrace of our own reverses." 
And in the silent forests at Dehra Dun, on the banks of the river Riechpana, stands a small 
monument, "as a tribute of respect for our gallant adversary, Balabhadra Singh." 

Another Indian gentleman, Babu Moti Lai Ghose, writes in the Amrita Bcutat 
Patritca for Febtuary T?* ‘TOGO; 

Ve have read of Leonidas in Greek history. He has been immortalized by Greek historians. But 
he belongs to ancient history i besides, his exploits have been recorded by his own countrymen. 
But Balabhadra belongs to modern history, and it was his enemies who recorded his exploits. 
Leonidas opposed an ill -armed barbarian horde, but Balabhadra opposed a far better-armed and 
bctter-dlsdplined enemy. Vhen he refused to surrender. General Gillespie was amazed at his 
audacity ! 

• 4- • • • 

Ve have heard innumberable accounts of bravery and chivalry, but Balabhadra's feat will beat 
every one of them. The world cannot show one equal to it. 

Capt. Vansittart refers to this heroism of Balabhadra in his book "Notes on Nepal." He says: 
"In this defence Balabhadra with his 600 Gurkhas repulsed two assaults, inflicting on the British 
division a loss of pffjcers including General Gillespie, who was killed in tiie first assault, and 

71fi meh, killed, wounded and missing." 

• « « / • • 

Mind, the Gurkhas were only 600 and badly armed and without any adequate cover. Mind, 
they were subjected to "incessant shelling for three days," as Capt. Vansittart says. Mind, they had 
no water to slake their thirst. 

Vhat followed was still more wonderful. The survivors, 90 in number," says CapUin Vansittart, 
"cut their way through our posts and escaped." And thus, these 90 heroes, with only kukri^s in 
their hands, cut a passage for themselves, through the British lines! 

Says Captain Vansittart : "During the assaults in the fort, women were seen hurling stones and 
undauntedly exposing themselves, and several of their dead bodies were subsequently found admidst 
the ruins of the fort." 


81 
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When the British entered the fort they ^saw the evidence of the desperate courage and bloody 
resistance of these six hundred men opposed to means so overwhelming/' 'Fot, the whole area of 
the fort was a slaughter house, strewed with the bodies of the dead and wounded." Captain 
Vansittart continues to say : "The defence of this fort retarded a whole division for over a month." 
So, was not Balabhadra, as described by his opponents, greater than Leonidas? yet Leonidas is 
known to every body, and Balabhadra to nonet 

But if they shewed courage, they also shewsd the highest generosity. They never touched the dead 
bodies of the enemy or stripped any one of them. They were too high-minded to offer insult to the 
dead. 

It was evident then that the British could not succeed in subduing the Gurkhas by 
means of the sword alone. It was found necessary to supolement the sword by fraud. 
Accordingly Colonel Mawbey, who had succeeded General Gillespie in the command, 
detached Lieut-Colonel Carpenter to a position on the right bank of the Jumna in order 
to intrigue with the hill tribes, should any of them show a disposition to rise and throw 
off the Gurkha yoke. It is on record that 

"The people of the Jounsar in consequence took up arms, and so much alarmed the Guikha 
garrison of Barat, a stronghold in the mountains, that they hastily evacuated a fort which could not 
have been reduced without trouble and loss."* 

Notwithstanding these intrigues, the British again met with revers^^’j and disasters, 
which did not reflect much credit on their generals and military officers. 

Colonel Mawbey himself marched towards Nahan, the capital oT the small state of 
Sirmor. The Raja of this state was dispossessed by the Gurkhas and so he entered 
into an intrigue with the British. To this circumstance, in all probability, should be 
attributed, the fact of the Gurkhas evacuating this place and retiring to Jythak. Prinsep 
writes : 

"Nahn .... though upon a hill two thousand feet high, was not deemed by the enemy to be of 
sufficient strength for their main stand. Accordingly Runjoor Singh had received Umar Singh's orders 
to retire to a position north of the town, and to occupy the surrounding heights and the fort of 
Jythuk, situated at a point where two spurs of mountainous ridges meet, and the peak at the 
intersection rises to a height of three thousand six hundred feet above the level of the plains of 
Hindustan."! 

At Jythak the Gurkhas were about two thousand strong, while their enemy had at 
least an equal number of men. Major-General Martindel having been appointed to 
succeed General Gillespie, took over the command of the division from Colonel 
Mawbey on the 20th December. Having ascertained the evacuation of Nahn, he caused- 
It to be occupied by Major Ludlow on the 24th of December and on the following 
day proceeded with his whole force against jythuk, which was defended by stockades 
at various heights. 

The British succeeded in capturing the fort of Kulunga and dislodging Balabhadra with 
his men, women and children from it only when the water-supply of the besieged had 
fallen short The lesson learnt from that campaign was not lost upon General Martindel. 
He directed his attention to the wSter-supply of the jythuk garrison and he di^^nvered 

•' Mill and >9^ilson, Vlll., p. 22, 

t Loc. Qt. I., 05-06 
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that they depended for their supply of water upon wells situated at some distance 
below and exterior to the fort. Two detachments were formed to occupy diflperent arms 
of the ridges as well as to cut off the water-supply of the garrison. Majors Richards 
and Ludlow were entrusted with the commands of these detachments. 

Both these detachments met with defeats at the hands of the Gurkhas and had to 
refreat precipitately, leaving behind a very large number of officers and men among killed, 
wounded and prisoners. The English did not anticipate and were not prepared for the 
disaster. Professor H. H. \^ilson writes: 

'This repulse had a most mischievous effect upon the progress of the campaign, as General 
Martindel did not think himself competent to resume offensive measures until he was reinforced i and 
military operations in this quarter were consequently arrested/'* 

Thus closed the year 1814 upon this division, which had to record nothing but a 
chapter of defeats, disasters and reverses. 

Of all the commanders. General Ochterlony alone did not show that incompetcncy 
and want of self-reliance and coolness of nead which characterised others. He alone 
distinguished lumself in this war and but for him it is not too much to say that the 
British would not have succeeded in bringing the war to a successful termination. 
Ochterlony was the Resident at Delhi and had adopted some of the Eastern vices, 
such a^ the keeping of a harem and a number of concubines. By these means he 

learnt that art of intrigue of which he was a past master. It was this knowledge 
which gave him an advantage with other British generals and officers. He spread the 
net of intrigues and ensnared some of the feudatory chiefs under the Nepalese govern- 
ment and thus with their help succeeded in gaining his object. 

Ochterlony was in charge of the most westernmost divison of troops that penetrated 
the Nepalese frontier from the Satlaj, by a pass less difficult than most of those further 
east, and was opposed to Amar Singh in person. From the left bank of the Satlaj, 

there rises a succession of mountains, on three of whose ranges the Gurkhas had 

built the forts of Nalagarh, Ramgarh and Malam. Between and beyond these ranges 

were fertile valleys in possession of chiefs who were tributaries to the Nepal govern- 
ment. it was the interest of Ochterlony to intrigue with them and tempt them to 
betray their Suzerain, and he succeeded. One of them, the Raja of Hindur, very easily 
fell a v^ptini to the machinations of the Christians. He became their ally and rendered 
them valuable services both by means of men and provisions.t 

^ * Mill and WIson, VIIL, p. 26. 

t In a footnote Captain Cunningham in -his History of the Sikhs, writes : 

'During the war of 1814 Sir David Ochterlony sometimes almost despaired of success » and, amid 
his vexations, he once at least recorded his opinion that the sepoys of the Indian army were unequal 

to the mountain warfare as was being waged the most active and useful ally of the English 

during the war, was Raja Ramsurrun of Hindoor (or Nalagurh), the descendant of the Hurree Chand 
slain by Gooroo Govind, and who was himself the ready coadjutor of Sunsar Chund in many 
aggressions upon others, as well as in resistance to the Goorkhas. The venerable chief was still 
alive in 1846, and he continued to talk with admiration of Sir David Ochterlony and his ^eighteen 
pounders,' and to expatiate upon the aid he himself rendered in dragging them up the steeps of the 
Himalayas." 
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Ochterlony's division ascended the hills on the 3 1st of October and^ resolving 
to put nothing to hazard, made a road with great labor, and sat himself down, with 
heavy guns, before Nalagarh on the 2nd of November. The garrisons of Nalagarh 
and Taragarh could not hold out against the superior force of their enemy, and so 
they were compelled to surrender on the 6th of November. There was, however, 
no cowardice on the part of the Gurkhas. Vhat could these two garrisons, hardly 
five hundred strong, have done against 7,000 men ? 

At Ramgarh,- Amar Singh had taken his post. It was against him that the General 
directed his attention. By all accounts, Amar Singh had not more thar 3,000 troops 
under him, whereas he was opposed to at least 7,000 troops under British officers. 
After capturing Nalagarh and Taragarh, Ochterlony made one week^s preparations 
before he proceeded on the 1 3th of November against Ramgarh. 

Amar Singh was more than a match for General Ochtrlony. It speaks volumes in 
favour of the military skill of this Gurkha general that with only 3,000 troops he not 
only kept the English general and his officers at bay, but inflicted heavy defeats on them. 
But in their hour of triumph, the Gurkhas did not far! to show that generosity to the 
vanquished, for which, the Hindus alone of all other nations of the earth are noted. 
Prinsep writes: 

"The Goorkas gave permission to remove and bury the dead, a courtesy they never refused 
during the war and not the only one we experienced at their hands." 

The checks and repulses did not cow down the heart of Ochterlony, although at 
at this time, according to Prinsep, he 

''had serious doubts of our (British) ultimate success in the struggle, and he feared that our 
native army, with all its discipline, would be found ill -adapted to warfare in a country too rugged 
to admit of its superior tactics being brought to play. These apprehensions were, however, 
expressed to none but his commander- in -chief." 

The Commandcr-in-Chicf at this time was the Governor-General himself. As soon 
as he heard of the critical state of affairs, he determined to send reinforcements to 
General Ochterlony. It cannot be denied that Lord Hastings had not anticipated 
these disasters and reverses. 

But before the arrival of the expected reinforcements, Ochterlony was deep in 
intrigues with the neighbouring chiefs.* He succeeded in winning over the Raja of Hindur, 


In another place of his work, the same author pays the following tribute to his memory: 
'Sir David Ochterlony will long live in the memory of the people of Northern India as one of the 
greatest of the conquering English chiefs , and he was the very last of the British leaders who 
endeared himself, both to the army which followed him and to the princes who bowed before the 
colossal power of his race." 


* See J. C. Rowell -Price's paper on "The operations leading to the Capture of Almora in 1815" 
In Journal of Indian History, Vol, IV. part I, pp. lOI-IlO. Madras 1926. He writes: "It will be 
remembered that during the eighteenth century there had been considerable internal differences 
among the Kumaonis culminating in the invasion and conquest of the country by the Gurkhas. 


"Tne latter' s rule was very harsh and was much resented by the people • so much so indeed 
that the phrase 'Gurkha Raj' has become proverbial for oppression* This is important, as it explains 
the ease with which long lines of communication were held by the British during the operation. 
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whom he got to Icnd^his exertions in making a road for artillery from Mukram, by 
Khundnee to Nahur, where he had for some time fixed his head-quarters. 

He also intrigued with the Raja of Bilaspur and brought him also over to his 
side. Prinsep writes: 

'This Raja, though connected with Umar Singh's family by a recent marriage, was induced 
at last, through fear of seeing his capital and country given over to another, to make his terms 
and submit." 

Thus the Christian general had not only more than twice the number of troops 
than his Hindu opponent, but he succeeded in raising traitors in his opponents camp, 
whom he tempted to betray their suzerain. But notwithstanding the possession of all 
these advantages. General Ochterlony had to remain idle during the winter months 
and made little progress towards accomplishing the object of the campaign before the 
beginning of the next April. 

Prinsep is compelled to pay a tribute of praise to the military ^kill of Amar Singh 
in the following words : 

"Ufnar Singh had fully justified the reputation he enjoyed as a soldier by the manner in which 
he met, and sometimes defeated, the sagacious plans of the British commander. Nothing decisive, 
indeed, had yet been done by either army: but, considering that the British had been reinforced 
to near seven thousand men, while Umar Singh had never more than two thousand eight hundred 
or at the most three thousand, this was the best possible proof of the skill with which he had 
availed himself of the advantage of ground, which was all he had to compensate for his numerical 
inferiority." 

The Other divisions which had assembled at Gorakhpur and Behar for the purpose 
of penetrating the Nepalese frontier from the east, also met with defeats and reverses, 
and some of the British generals showed such ineompetency and cowardice that there 
was no other alternative left for the Governor-General than that of their removal from 
their respective commands. It is not necessary to minutely refer to the operations of 
these divisions or the defeats and reverses they sustained at the h»nds of their Hindu 
adversaries. Suffice it to say that such disasters had been almost unparalleled in the 
history of British India and every nerve was strained to increase the strength of all 
divisions so as to bring the war to a successful termination as soon as possible.^ 

Regarding the critical state of affairs of the British, Prinsep writes : 

"General Ochterlony alone Lad not been foiled. He was steadily pursuing his plan by slow and 
secure manoeuvres, but had yet gained no brilliant advantage over his equally cautious antagonist. 
General Martindel's division had failed there several times » twice before Nalapanee, and the third 
time in the attempt to take up positions before Jythuk. Moreover, the aggregate loss sustained 
by his division had amounted to a third of the number that originally took the held from Meeruth. 
The army assembled at Gourukpoor had allowed itself to retire before the enemy under circumstances 
amounting to a repulse i while, as we have seen, the Behar division, which was thought strong 
enough to have penetrated to Katmandoo, had lost two detachments of five hundred men each, 

"In other theatres of the war the British troops had met with little success. The generals were, 
with a few exceptions, incompetent. In the Eastern theatre Major-Generals Marley and Vood had 
done nothing and f'le latter had actually deserted his troops in the field. General Gillespie had been 
killed near Dehra Dun, while General Ochterlony was held up further Vest." 
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without an equivalent success of any kind. From the frontier of Oudh to Rungpoor, our armies were 

completely held in check on the outside of the forest : while our territory was insulted with 

impunity and the most extravagant alarms spread through the country.’^ 

Notwithstanding all the advantages which the Gurkhas gained over the Brit.sh, 
during the course of this war, they were obliged to act on the defensive and were 
unable to execute any offensive operations on account of their numerical inferiority and 
lack of that tact and knowledge to intrigue with and corrupt the officers and men 
under the British, as well as, it may be added, want of money, which is essentially 
necessary for carrying on offensive measures to any very large extent. 

Vhen the English found, to their cost, that they could not succeed by fair 

means, in bringing the war to a successful termination, they did not scruple to inUigue 

with the chiefs and men who were subject to the Nepalese Government and tempted 
them to throw off their allegiance to and betray their suzerain. Of course, it is a motto 
of the British that in love and war everything is justifiable, and so they did not 
stop to consider whether they were acting on that prayer which they were taught 
to offer to God everyday by Him whom they call their Saviour, "Father, lead us 
not into temptations, but deliver us from all evils." How Ochterlony intrigued with 
the Rajas of Hindur and Bilaspur has been already mentioned. Intrigues on a larger 
scale took place with the chiefs on the eastern boundary and centre of the Nepalese 
territories. 

H. H. Wilson* writes : 

'‘While the two divisions in Gorakhpur and Saran disappointed the calculations upon which 
they had been organised, the smaller body under Major Latter, in the same direction, had surpassed 
expectation and accomplished more than it was destined to attempt. Not only had the Doundary 
east of the Kusi river been protected from insult but the Gurkhas had been driven from all their 
positions i occupation had been taken of the province of MoraDg, and an alliance had been formed 
with a hill chief, the Raja oi Sikinv a small state east of Nepal i whiefi, . . . gave tfie Britisfi a 
useful confederate, and additional means of acting upon tfie resources of tfie enemy, 

"Another element in the plan of the campaign, intended to take but a subordinate and contingent 
share, was equally attended with success, and was productive of highly important consequences. 
The province of Kumaon, forming the centcai paiX of the Gurkha conquests, was under the 
authority of a chief, Chautra Bam Sah, who was known to be disaffected to the ruling dynasty of 
Nepal : while the people ol Kumaon, and the adjacent province of Garhwal, who had been subject 
to the Raja of Srinagar, but had been alienated by his tyrannical conduct and had consequently 
facilitated the Gurkha invasion, were now as hostile to their hew and not less oppressive rulers, 
and were anxious to transfer tfieir allegiance to tfie Britisfi, No serious obstacles were tfiougfit 
lively, therefore, to impede the Britisfi possession of tfie country, and its occupation was strongly 
recommended by its central situation." 

Of course \^ilson uses the language of occidental diplomacy, but the sentences 
which have been put in italics in the above clearly show the nature of the intrigues in 
which the English incfulged. So the Governor-General determined to penetrate the 
Nepalese territory through Kumaoiv The task of intriguing with the natives of that 
province was ably performed by Colonel Gardner. This British officer was one of those 
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military adventurers who flocked to the courts of the Indian princes towards the end 
of the eighteenth and beginning of the nineteenth centuries. He entered Holkar's service 
in 1 798 1 but a disagreement arose between him and his master and Gardner left him. 
The cause of the disagreement seems to have been the suspicion of treachery entertained 
by Holkar against Gardner, which was not altogether unfounded when we take into 
consideration the fact of his subsequently serving under the British Government and 
fighting against Holkar. 

Gardner was a past master in the art of intrigue. He married an Indian lady of the 
Muhammadan persuasion and according to the rites of Islam. Thus his position in India 
was very critical and he had to indulge in intrigues in self-defence. 

Having thus distinguished himself in the art of intrigue, he was chosen a tool for 
intriguing with the people of Kumaon by Lord Hastjngs. And, as said before, Gaidaer 
succeeded in his task. 

It was some time before the Governor-General succeeded in assembling an army on 
the Kumaon frontier. The Nepalese Government had a frontier of over 600 miles to 
guard and, as mentioned before, they could not muster more than 12,000 men. The 
region of Kumaon, it would seem, was altogether neglected by the Gurkha government, 
for they never expected the British invasion of their territories from that quarter. It was 
this weak spot in the strategical situation of the Gurkhas which proved a source of 
strength to the English, who, however, would not have succeeded against the Gurkhas 
but for their underhand dealings and low intrigues. 

Colonel Gardner having paved the way, a large force under Colonel Nicholls was 
despatched in April, 1815, to Kumaon, and,.without much bloodshed, the provinces of 
Kumaon and Garhwal were taken possession of by the British. This was almost a 
foregone conclusion, because the loyalty and fidelity of the natives of those provinces 
to their rightful suzerain had been tampered with by the British, who resorted more to 
intrigue and fraud than to force in gaining their object. 

The dismemberment of the fertile provinces of Kumaon and Garhwal by the British 
was the most severe blow suffered by the government of NepaL The prestige of the 
British was retrieved and, had they been desirous of concluding peace with the Nepalese, 
there is every reason to believe that the latter would have, considering how traitors had 
been raised in their own camp, submitted to terms favourable to the British Government 
But Lord Hastings was not in a mood for peace $ he was desirous of wiping out the 
independent existence of the principality of Nepal. W\th this object in view, he 
increased the strength of all the divisions that were sent to 'operate against the Gurkhas. 

The Gurkhas were not savages, they had some thing to teach in the art of warfare 
to the ever boastful natives of England. It was only when the English learnt the 
Gurkha method of warfare that the latter found themselves outmatched, not so much 
by the military tactics of their opponents as by their fraud and long purse. Prinsep* 
writes : 

^It must be allowed to the Gurkhas that they were an experienced as well as a brave enemy : 
they had been continually waging war in the mountains (or more than fifty years, and knew well 
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how to turn every thing to the best advantage. Caution and judgment were, therefore, more 
required against them, than boldness of action or of decision i . . . . " 

^It will be perceived that little advance was made in the campaign until we had learnt to turn 
the same advantages to account against the enemy, by the help of which he foiled us so often at 
the commencement i for witH alt tfie Indian warfare, combined witfi the professional science of 
Europe, our officers found jet something to learn from these Goorkhas, We adopted from them 
the plan of stockading posts, which the nature of the campaign frequentlj rendered it necessarj 
to place bejond the limit of prompt support. , . . . 

Sir David Ochtcriony has the merit of having first resorted to this plan. . . . 

"'The strength of the stockades was originally greatly miscalculated < made up of rough hewn wood 

and stones, heaped toother between an inner and outer palisade, they were in appearance so 
contemptible as to invite assault without even seeming to require breaching .... The lighter artillery 
made little or no impression, and the difficulty of bringing up heavy guns, rendered them in truth, 
most formidable defences. The wood and materials for raising them were everywhere at hand, and 
the celerity with which they could be prepared in any position formed a main source of the strength 
of the country. But this was a resource cqtiaHj available to an invader, and one which placed 
the issue in the \i0wer ot continuance, that is, in the length of the purse." 

The sentences put in italics in the above extract clearly show the advantages 
which the English possessed over the Gurkhas in adopting the |military tactics of 
the latter principally owing to the length of their purse. It does not require much 
intelligence to understand the causes which principally contributed to the success of 
the British over the Gurkhas. The latter could not boast of such a long purse 

as their enemy and, moreover, they were numerically inferior to him. Add to these, 

the wonderful capacity which the British possessed for intrigues and conspira- 
cies and for raising traitors by holding out temptations and specious promises in the 
camp of their opponents, and no wonder need be expressed at their final triumph over 
the Gurkhas. 

There is no necessity here to enter into details regarding all the battles fought 
before the first campaign against the Gurkhas was brought to an end. Suffice it to 
say that the result of the campaign was highly favourable to the British — a result which 
surpassed all their sanguine expectations and anticipations. Vhat these were, will be 
related in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER XLVIII 

THE NEPAL VAR. 

THE SECOND CAMPAIGN. 

It has been said that, had the Governor-General of India been bent upon peace, 
there would have been no difficulty in its accomplishment, for the (Nepalese Govern- 
ment had been fully convinced of the uselessness of any strufigle with an enemy whom 
they were unable to subdue. The sovereign of Nepal had sent his family priest. 
Guru Gujrai Misar, to the camp of the British political agent. Major Bradshaw, to sue 
for peace. Had generosity towards a fallen foe formed any part in the creed of the 
British, they would have succeeded in concluding peace without the loss of any more 
blood or treasure. But the Britishers who ruled India never displayed any generous 
feelings towards their fallen enemies. It was, therefore, too much to expect that 
Marquess Hastings would have easily acceded to the overture for peace made by the 
Nepalese. He demanded the following sacrifices from them: 

Ist. The perpetual cession of all the hill country taken in the campaign, m., from the Kalee 
westward, 

2nd. A like cession of the entire Teiai, from the foot of the outer Kills along the whole line of 
the remaining territory of the Gurkhas. 

3rd. The relinquishment by the Gurkhas of the footing they had gained in the territory of the 
Sikkim Raja and the surrender to that chief of the stockaded forts of Nagree and Naparkot. 

4th. The reception of a Resident, with the usual escort and establishment, at Katmandoo, and 
the customary stipulation not to receive or give service to Europeans without the special sanction of 
Government 

Like Shylock, the Marquess Hastings demanded from the Raja of Nepal the above 
sacrifices to the full. In vain did the Nepal Government ask the Governor-General 
to reconsider and modify his demands. Marquess Hastings knew fully well that his 
demands could not be acceded to by the proud Gurkhas without further fighting. 
It was just what he himself anticipated and desired, and therefore he kept the army 
in a state of equipment ready to take the field immediately on the return of the 
favourable season. 

That astute Gurkha General, Amar Singh, with rare political sagacity and foresight 
rightly warned the Government of his country not to conclude peace with the British 
without further resistance. In March 1815 when he himself was besieged by the 
British Generals, he wrote a letter to the Court at Katmandu which was intercepted 
by the English, if this letter is not a forgery, it exacts admiration for the Gurkha 
General, for his having fully understood the nature of the enemy of his country. The 
points dwelt upon in this letter have been thus summarized by Prinsep :* 
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'^Firstly. That a treaty concluded after defeat could not be trusted to, as the British knowing the 
terms to be conceded through fear, would presume upon the weakness of the nation, and seek new 
causes of quarrel, until its dbsolute subjugation was effected. 

'"Sacondly. That the constitution of the Gurkha power, which held several subordinate Rajas 
and nations in subjection, would afford the British numberless occasions of interference) and that 
they would thus by intrigue, during peace, effectually weaken and undermine the* dominion estab- 
biished. 

Thirdly. The danger of allowing a Resident to be permanently fixed at Katmandoo, is particularly 

dwelt upon as likely to lead to the introduction of a subsidiary force, and to prpve a preliminary 

step to absolute subjection. 

^'Fourthly. The advantage of manful resistance as, opposed to concession and submisSivenes, is 
strongly urged, from the prosperity enjoyed by the Bhurtpoor Raja since his successful* defence of 
that fortress, contrasted with the utter ruin by 'x%lch Tippoo Sultan was overtaken, after the con* 
cessions made by him to effect the peace signed by Lord Cornwallis in 1790.'' 

It cannot be denied that this Guricha warrior had properly judged the character of 

the assailants of his country. If the British Government of India were not inclined to 

conclude peace, the Nepalese also were not' overanxious to accept the humiliating 
terms offered to them, by their enemy. The recurrence of hostilities was therefore 
inevitable, and so in the beginning of the year 1816, the second campaign of the Nepal 
Var commenced. This campaign was of short duration, for it was not possible for a 
small power like that of Nepal to carry on hostilities with their wealthy and unscrupulous 
opponents. By the beginning of March 1816, tfic Nepal ^ar. came to an end and 
a treaty was concluded on terms very advantageous to the British. Although Nepal 
was not annexed, yet the Gurkhas were crushed never to rise again.' As a result of 
the Nepal ^ar, Prinsep.* has truly observed that 

"Its effect has been to shut out the Nepalese from any ambitious views of aggrandizement to the 
cast, and to circumscribe their territorry on three sides by the British power, while on the fourth, 
the stupendous range of the Himalaya, and the Chinese frontier, present an effectual barrier. Thus, 
while the British and Chinese empires continue in their present strength, ;the hope of extending 
their dominion must be extinguished, and the military spirit, which was fostered by the series of 
victories gained over the surrounding Rajas, must die away for want of employment." 

Not only were the Gurkhas crushed as a military nation, but since the establishment 
of a British resident at the Court of Nepal, 

"The records of Nepal furnish little of interest, except a history of intestinal struggles for power 
between the Thapa and Panre factions, and futile attempts at forming combinations with other 
states in Hindustan against the British."t 

It also seems probable that the Marquess of Hastings was anxious to go to war 
with Nepal, because he know that by defeating the Nepalese, the British would 
become masters of the pleasant Himalayan heights and valleys which in time they 
could settle and colonize. H. H. \^ilson writes: 

"Under a climate more congenial to European organisation than the sultry plains of India/ and 
with space through which they may freely spread, the descendants of a northern race may be able 
to aggregate and multiply » and if British colonies be ever formed in the east, with a chance of 

* Vol. I. p. 207. 

t Wright's History of Nepal, p. 54. 
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preserving the moral and physical energies of the parent country, it is to the vales and mountains 
of the Indian Alps fhat we must look for their existence,— it will be to the Gurkha war that they 
will trace their origin/'* 


Appendix fo Chapter XLVIIL 

The Nepal Var has formed the subject of study of several British military officers. 
Thus the articles of Colonel G, Hamilton. D. S. O, in the United Service Journai 
for July 1903 and April 1912, and that of Colonel L V. Shakespeare, in the same 
journal for Octooer 1912, deserve speciaf mention. These officers have given the 
authorities whom they have consulted in preparing their contributions. Colonel 
Hamilton specially relied on "Papers respecting the Nepal Var printed in conformity 
to the resolution of the Court of Proprietors of the East India stock, of the 3rd 
March 1824," These papers "form, a valuable mine of information on the subject." 

Colonel Shakespeare relied on the following books, r/>.. 

Life* of Rollo Gillespie i 

Memoirs of Gillespie, by Egerton and Thorne ^ 

Military History of iHe Nepal War ; 

Narative of Nepal, by Capt. T. H. Smith, P. A. in Nepal, 1841 ; 

Records, 53rd foot. 

Colonel Hamilton attributes the British success in the wnr to Ochterlony, "whose 
fame rests mainly on his outstanding qualities as a commander and leader of men 
in the Nepal \/ar,'' and to one '©r. Rutherford, who provided the best and most 
accurate information regarding the Gurkha army, its leaders, organisation and fighting 
value, and the topography of Kumaon and Gurhwal." He was the trade agent for 
the Company and civil surgeon at Moradabad. He employed "Pandits, Gurkhali 
soldiers and others, as paid spies." So "his services in the Kumaon campaign were 
invaluable, but his equal does not appear to have been found elsewhere^ while his 
sound advice and opinions expressed before the war do not appear to have carried 
the conviction they deserved." 

"Ochterlony brought himself into touch with native life in a way which, though not uncommon 
a hundred years ago, hardly commends itself to the moral sense of more recent days. In private 
life he dressed and lived as a native of India, while a harem (the inmates of which were not 
always affectionately subservient) formed part of his domestic establishment." 

Colonel Shakespeare pays a tribute to the. gallant Gurklia soldiers in the following 
terms : 

"Unlike other Asiatic enemies the Nepalese showed a remarkable spirit of courtesy towards us, 
worthy of a more enlightened people. The cases of poisoned wells or arrows, or cruelty to wounded, 
are only recorded in one or two cases, no rancourous spirit of* revenge appeared to animate them, 
they fought in fair* conflict like men, and abstained from insulting the bodies of dead or wounded. 

In no case was there any interference with the dismal duty of collecting the casualties at the 
close of an action." 


Vol. VIII, pp. 59-60. 
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The British otfccrs and men did not receive any medals for taking part in the 
war with Nepal. The same officer writes: 

'1t /s curious to note that this war, which lasted in its first phase from October 1814 to May 1815^ 
and in its second phase from January 1816 to May that year, was full of hard fighting, losses, and 
hard work, produced no medals, nor is it inscribed on the war honours of the numbers ^f 
regiments, English and Native, who took part in it. How different to (he lavish distribution of 
such in our day/' 

The first hill war in India should have been more handsomely commemorated than 
it evidently was by the Company's Government of that period. 

Regarding the wisdom of Amar Singh Thapa,* Colonel Shakespeare writes: 

"It is also worthy of note that Amar-Singh's policy of keeping out the English at all costs from 
Nepal, so gravely impressed by him on the Durbar then, is still kept up > and who shall say that 
he was not wise ?" 
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TREATy VITH CUTCH 

Lord Hastings extended the British influence in the Bombay Presidency by 

concluding a treaty with Cutch and thus bringing it under the protection of the East India 

Company. Cutch is a small principality ruled by Jareja Rajputs and as it is bounded 
on the North by Sindh and on the East and South by Kathiawad, the language there 
spoken is a mixture of Sindhi and Gajarati, and having the Arabian Sea on the \/est, 

its inhabitants are a daring maritime people. During the war in Nepal, free-booters 

from this principality raided some parts of Kathiawad, which at that time owned 
allegiance to the Peshwa and the Gaekwar, who were in alliance with the British, 
to whom it thus served as a pretext to despatch a force under Colonel East to Cutch, 
who without difficulty captured the fortress of Anjar, Soon afterwards, in 1816, a 
treaty was entered into with the ruling piincc, by which Cutch became a feudatory 
state. It was thus that the Company's Irontier was advanced to the mouths of the 
Indus. 

The ruling prince of Cutch, it would seem, very readily entered into an allianee with 
the English, because, otherwise the latter would have helped ^he Amirs of Sindh, who it 
was said, contemplated the conquest of Cutch, and for this object they solicited the aid 
of the English when the mission was sent to them by Lord Minto in 1809. 
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THE PINDARI ¥AR 

The taste of blood whetteu the appetite for more. The Nepal ¥ar, however 
ittiquitous in its origin, ended in a manner highly advantagous to the British Government 
of India. They became masters of territories several hundreds of miles in extent, and 
of revenues estimated at 7 or 8 figures in^** ruppees per annum. Emboldened by the 
success in the war with Nepal, coffers of state well replenished with loot and indemnity 
moneys. Lord Hastings did not let the grass grow under his feet before he was seen 
preparing for war on‘a scale unprecedented in the annals of British India. He tried 
his best to make the population of India believe thqt all his preparations were meant to 
to crush the Pindaris; but no prophet was necessary to come and tell them the real 
motives which actuated the Governor-General in undertaking the projected war. 

That the Pindaris* were a sort of unpaid militia or reservists will be evident from the 
following passage extracted from Malcoms Report on Central India.t 

'During the time of Mulhar Row and Tukajee Holkar, the Pindarries, who always encamped 
separotely, had, when withitvlhe Maratha territories and not permitted to plunder, an allowance 
which averaged four annas, or a quarter of a rupee, a day , and the further supported themselves by 
employing their small horses and bullocks in carrying grain, forage and wood, for which articles the 
Pindarry bazar was the great mart, ^hen let loose to pillage, which was always the case some 
days before the army entered an enemy's country, all allowances stopped." 

It is clear then that the Pindaris were not robbers or freebooters, but they formed 
the militia, reservists or auxiliaries of the regular Maratha forces in the time of their taking 
the field. If we remember this fact, we shall be in a position to know their true character 
and why the Maratha princes were so unwilling to withdraw their patronage from them. 

Before we proceed to describe the war which brought about their annihilation, it is 
necessary to trace the rise and progress of the Pindaris. 

No satisfactory etymology** has been traced of the term Pindari. Malcolm writes that 

'The most popular one among the natives is that they derived it' from their dissolute habits, 
leading them constantly to resort to the shops of the sellers of an intoxicated drink termed Pinda." 
{Ibid: p. 433, f. n.) 

In the history of northern India, there is no mention of the Pindaris, but in the 
history of the Deccan we read that in the latter part of the reign of Aurangzeb, that 
is about 1689, a Pindari named Poonapah is mentioned as an auxiliary of the Maratlias. 
But when the Maratha Empire was in the zenith of its power, or when anarchy had 
not broken out in the territories which owned allegiance to the rule of the Marathas, 

* See Origin of the Pindaris— Allahabad leprint. 

t Vol. I, p. 486 of 2nd Edition. 

** Messrs, yule and Burnell have inserted a long dissertation on the term Pindary in their 
Hobson-Jobson (New edition, edited by William Crook. London 1908. pp. 711—718). 
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the Pindaris had not fiatned that name for ferocity and perpetration of cruelties with 
which their character is represented by English writers. It was in Central India that 
their existence attracted the notice of the Government of India and measures were 
concerted to encompass their ruin. It will, therefore, be necessary to narrate their 
history since their first settlement in that part of India. 

The leaders of the Pindaris were mostly Afghans by nationality and military 
adventurers by profession. There was no lack of these Pathan adventurers in the army 
of Shivaji. One of them named Nasru, was a Jamadar under him. His son Chekun 
also filled the same station and was the father of Ghaziuddin, who may be described 
as the progenitor of the race of Pindaris of Central India. The Peshwa Baji Rao the 
first tried to extend the boundaries of the Maratha kingdom by attacking Malwa, which 
till then had formed part of the Mughal Empire of Delhi. Ghaziuddin was in the 
service of this Maratha leader and died when employed with a detachment at Ujjain. 
Of his two sons, Gurdi Khan and Shah Baz Khan, the former was taken in the service 
of Mulhar Rao Holkar, and accompanied him on his expedition to Hindustan His 
duty was to harass the enemy and lay waste his country. Mulhar Rao Holkar was so 
pleased with the manner in which he performed his duty that he presented him with a 
Zeree or golden flag which was the means of attracting many other freebooters and 
Pathans, and thus Gardi Khan increased his followers. On his death, he was succeeded 

in the leadership of the* Pindaris by his son Lai Mohamad, who left it to his son Imam 

Baksh. But the latter was not a capable leader and was therefore superseded by one 
named Kadar Baksh. Besides him, there were two other Pindaris of note, named Tuku 
and Bahadur Khan, attached to the family of Holkar when the Pindari war broke out. 
These Pindaris were known as Holkar Shahi or adherents of Holkar. 

The other Maratha prince of Central India— Sindhia— was not without his Pindari 
adherents. It has been mentioned above that of the two sons of Ghaziuddeen Gardi 
Khan was taken in the service of Mulhar Rao Holkar. The second son, Shah Baz 

Khan, entered the service of Ranoji Sindhia and followed his fortunes. He was killed 

in an action at Tonk. His two sons — Hira and Burran — were distinguished Pirtdari 
leaders in the army of Madhoji Sindhia. Hira was succeeded on his death in the 
command of the Pindaris by his two sons Dost Mahomad and \^asil Mahomad. It 
wae Wbs\c Mahomad whose incursion into the British territories served as a pretext 
for the Government of India to go to war with the Pindaris. 

Burran's son Dadar Baksh did not succeed to any authority But one Dubla 
Jamadar became leader of the Pindaris who were, under the command of Burran. 
Rajun became the nominal head of the Pindaris on the death of his father Dubla 
Jamrdar, but it was Chitu, whom the latter had adopted as his son, who became their 
leader. The origin and early history of Chitu arc involved in obscurity. He is said to 
have been a. native of Mewat in Rajputana, a Jat By birth. He was purchased during 
a famine and then afterwards [adopted by Dubla Jamadar, as mentioned above. He 
was an able man, and on the death of Dubla Jamadar, succeeded to his command 
and was honored with the title of Nawab by Dowlat Rao Sindhia and granted a 
Jagir. 
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Another well-known Pindari leader in the service of Dowlat Pao Sindhia Wa^ 
Karim Khan. He was a Pathan by birth, was equally with Chitu honored with the title 
of Nawab and granted a Jagir by Dowlat Rao Sindhia. 

Thus it will be seen that Dowlat Rao possessed a larger number of Pindari adherents 
than Holkar, in whose service, except Amir Khan, there was no other Pindari leader 
of note. 

The Pindaris, as said so often before, formed the auxiliary forces of the Maratha 
Chiefs of Central India and after the Second Maratha their services were 

requisitioned because the policy adopted by Sir George Barlow towards the princes of 
India was one calculated to make them go to war with one another and cut each 
other's throat. It was more in self-defence than in any thing else that the Maratha 
princes had to entertain the Pindaris as irregular forces. But it would be a mistake to 
suppose that the entertainment of the Pindaris was a new institution and, therefore, it 
could be done away with at a moment's notice from the British Government. The 
Pindaris had been in existence for a century and more and served very useful purpo'-es 
in the military organization of the Marathas. Their annihilation was demanded, because 
they arc said to have committed ravages in the districts under the government of the 
British. Let us sec how far this is borne out by facts. 

That for a long time the Pindaris respected the persons and properties of the British 
and their subjects is a fact which no one can deny. Grant Duff's testimony to this 
may be mentioned. Amir Khan, a well-known freebooter, was patronized and encouraged 
by the British to commit all sorts of excesses. 

The Pindaris arc said to have twice given trouble to the British Government of 
India— once in 1808-9, when they entered Guzerat, and again in 1812, when they 
devastated Mirzapur and Shahabad. But on these two occasions no step seems to have 
been taken by the English Government to punish them and it seems to us that the 
Pindaris also did not mean to come to blows with the British Government. They might 
have imitated the dacoits and thus entered the British territories. But they did not seem 
to have committed much mischief. It was not until they were provoked to do so by 
the British themselves that any Pindari horde committed those ravages in British 
Districts which were proclaimed to the world as a pretext for the British to 
go to war with them. It was in October 1815 that a party of Pindaris was fust 
attacked my Major Fraser, who was in command of the Nizam's reformed Infantry 
and was accompanied by about a hundred horse. 

It is said that the Pindarics had meditated an attack on the Southern Provinces of 
British India and therefore it was only expedient on the part of the British Indictn 
Government to have ordered Major Fraser to attack them. It is difficult to say what 
were the intentions of the Pindaris, but there can be no doubt that the latter were 
now provoked to attack the British territories. The party of the Pindaris routed by 
Major Fraser proceeded to the banks of the Krishna river, committing depredations all 
along the route. 

The Pindaris knew that the British Government were bent on their destruction and, 
therefore, committed all sorts of depredations in the territories of the British and of their 
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ally, the Nizam. Some of the places in the Madras Presidency were plundered by them 
and the amount of the loot is said to have been so considerable that merchants from 
Ujjain V7ere sent for to purchase many of the valuables obtained. 

But we must not place much credence on what the British writers say as to the 
cruelties and ravages committed by the Pindaris on men, women and children of the 
British territories. That the Pindaris were not demons but men with humane feelings and 
generous impulses may be gathered from the following incident casually mentioned by 
Malcolm in his celebrated report on Cenral India : 

'1t is a remarkable fact/' writes Sir John Malcolm, ^'and one of the few creditable to the late 
community of the Pindarics that among the numerous prisoners of all ages and sexes whom they took, 
though they employed them as servants, gave them to their chiefs and accepted ranso ns for them 
from their relations, they never sold them into bondage, nor carried on like the Brinjarries, a traffic 
in slaves. 

If they could have been so humane and generous to their prisoners, it is difficult to 
believe all the cruelties and acts of savagery which have been laid at their door by 
British writers of Indian history. Of course, the Government of India were making a 
case against the Pindaris, in order to justify their waging the war, and, as such being 
the case, we should make allowances for all the statements of the English charging the 
Pindaris with atrocities and cruelties. 

The real motive which actuated the British Indian Government to destroy the Pindaris 
is mentioned by Prinsep, who, in his History of the Political and Military Transactions 
in India during the administration of the Marquess of Hastings, thus writes on the 
subject : 

^Their actual condition at the period (1814), entitled them to be regarded as a distinct political 
interest of the day, requiring an equal exertion of' vigilance and circumspection as Hyder in the 
height of his power and inveterate animosity. These materials form the groundwork of an interest 
formidable at least to our repose, if not to our safety : and its centrical situation in India, nearly 
equidistant from the dominions of the three presidencies, imposed the necessity of the most extensive 
annual precautions of defence, in spite of which the territories of our allies were continually 
overrun."* 

The same author also observes that the entertainment of the Pindaris might have 
made the Maratha princes strong, which was, of course, not desirabk for the British 
power in India. 

"It is by no means improbable," writes Prinsep, "that the Mahratta states viewed the 
increase of the Pindarics with an eye to eventual service from their arms i for they avowedly 
attributed the disasters of the operations of 1833 to their having imitated the European mode of 
warfare, and affected to believe, that had they adhered to the Parthian method of their ancestors, the 
results of the contest would have been very different."t 

But, as said so often before, the Pindaris formed a sort of auxiliary force in the 
military organization of the Maratha princes and it was not easy for them to destroy 
the Pindaris within a tnoment'^s notice from the Government of India. The increase 
in the number of the Pindaris is to be attributed to the anarchy and disorder which 

• Vol. I, pp. 33--34. 

t /^/^.,p. 32. 
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reigned supreme in the native states of India, as a result of Barlow s policy towards 
them. That administrator considered that the safety of British rule in India consisted in 
making the native states wage war against each other and fight amongt themselves. 
It was then this Machiavellian '^policy of Barlow to which must be attributed the 
increase in the number of the Pjndaris : for it was in self-defence that the Maratha 
princes had to entertain their services. 

But no greater mistake could be committed than that into which Prinsep has fallen 
in attributing the plundering expedition of the Pindaris in the British territories to the 
instigation of the Maratha Princes. The above-named author writes : 

"It was an insidious kind of hostiliry, thus under the mask of friendship and professions of 
attachment, to instigate the attacks of these irresponsible, unacknowledged bands , but it is not on 
that account the less likely to have been suggested by the hatred and fears of the Mahratta chiefs, 
or recommended by their notions of morality.'/^ 

Now, this is all gratuitous presumption on the part of the writer, for which there 
is not a tittle of evidence. The arguments adduced in support of the above presumption 
may be better stated in his own words : 

It would seem that the Pindari leaders had this season (1815) come to a resolution to respect the 
territories of the Mahratta chiefs, and to direct their ravages chiefly, if not exclusively, against those 
of the Nizam and of the British Government. This had been publicly given out in the hordes : and 
some of the few stragglers that were left behind and taken, stated the same thing on their examina- 
tions. Such a resolution may have been the result of the secret negotiations carried on by the 
Mahratta agents, particularly Balajee Koonjur, a person of high repute and formerly a minister of 
the Peshwa. This man, having left Poona some years before in apparent disgrace, had latterly 
visited all the Mahratta Courts, where he was received with marked attention, and evidently had 
some important business in hand. He was known to have had communication with the Pindaries, 
on his way to Nagpoor from Sindhia's camp, in the early part of 1815 i and from that city he went 
to Cheetoo's cantonment at Nemawar, as if purposely to make them a party to the intrigue 

he was conducttng."t 

The evidence of Balaji Kunjar's having instigated the Pindaris is not only very 
meagre but totally unreliable. The reasons for the incursion of the Pindaris into the 
British territories have been already mentioned before. There was enough provocation 
for the course which they adopted and it seems that they acted in self-defence. 

The statement of "the few stragglers," even if true, which wc doubt, cannot amount 
to much. 

Again, it was the Pindari adherents of Sindhia who are said to have committed 
depredations in the British territories. Hence it follows that the British should have 
asked Sindhia to punish his Pindaris. But this they did not do. Moreover, if it was 
their object to crush those Pindaris who had committed ravages in their territories and 
were known to have been professed adherents of the House of Sindhia, the British 
should have invaded the territories of Sindhia alone in order to crush his Pindaris. 
But their warlike preparations were out of all proportion to the object against which 
they were directed. The Pindaris of the day were robbers, and so were the dacoits. 

* Ibid,, Vo|. I, p. 834. 

t Ibid., Vol. I, p. 334. 
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The one had their headquarters in the native ^^tates, the other in British territories* No 
warlike preparations on any lar^jc scale were undertaken against the dacoits, as they 
were against the Pindaris. Hence it follows that in proclaiming the war against the 
Pindaris the b.itish had some ulteuor object in view, 

Prinsep writes further on : 

"If any proof were wanting, that these enterprises of the Pindarics were undertaken in concert 
with the Mahratta power, it might be found in the circumstance of the latter having afterwards 
chosen the particular moment of our prosecuting measures for the suppression of the predatory 
associations, to rise themselves against the British supremacy. Without some assurance of such 
support, whenever our strength should be put forth against them, the Pindary leaders would scarcely 
have commenced, at this particular juncture, a plan of systematic depredation, pointedly aimed at the 
only power they had reason to fear.*'* 

The analysis of the involved reasonings contained in the above sentences yields the 
following : 

1. The Maratha powers were in league with the Pindaris, otheiwisc they would not have risen 
against the British when the latter proclaimed the Pindari War, 

2. The Pindaris expected support from the Maratha powers, therefore they commenced their plan 
of systematic depredations in the British territories at a time when the British were making prepara- 
tions for the war against the Pindaris 

The ?bovc reasonings of Prinsep carry their own refutation with them. The Pindaris 
might or might not have expected help from the Maratha princes. But they had received 
provocation from the British and, moreover, they had good reasons to believe that the 
latter meditated their destruction. Under these circumstances it was but natural for them 
to have taken the course they adopted, and overrun the British territories. 

The Maratha princes were not taken in^o the confidence of the British and were 
not consulted as to the measures which the latter had contemplated for the destruction 
of the Pindaris. They were alarmed at the warlike preparations and were justified in 
believing that the British meant to wage war against them. In self-defence they rose 
against the British. That they had good grounds for this will be narrated in the 
following pages. 
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THE PINDARI VAR (Continued) 

In his Prirratc Journal, dated February f/ 1814, the Marquess of Hastings wrote : 

'To us (he Pindurrics are no eventual resource, for a stit>utation in their engagement is invariably 
an unlimited right of plunder j an atrocity to which no extremity could make us give countenance/'* 

in a previous* chapter, it has been shown that it was the policy of the East India 
Company's Government in India to encourage the Pindaris—nay to engage them for 
creating disturbances in the territories of those princes who were not on friendly terms 
with them. 

.But the Marquess of Hastings found that it did not pay the Company to avail 
themselves of the services of the Pindaris. Hence he wrote in his diary what has 
been quoted above. 

In proclaiming the war against the Pindaris, the British Government, as said before, 
had ulterior designs. Lord Vellesicy and his successor had to hurriedly conclude 
treaties with the Maratha princes, because it was impossible to any longer prosecute 
the war against them with advantage. True it is that Lord Lal.e chased Jaswunt Rao 
Holkar, but the power of that Maratha prince was not crushed. In fact in most 
of the early battles with him, the British came off second best. Again, the siege of 
Bharatpur hardly redounded to the credit of the British army. The failure of the 
British in all these expeditions must be attribute*J to a certain extent to their want 
of knowledge of Central India. The topography of that portion of India being 
unknown to the British, it was not possible for them to carry on military operations with 
success. Central India was to a great extent a terra incognita to them j hence they 
were obliged to cease from war. 

But at the time when the Marquess of Hastings assumed the Governor-Generalship of 
India, a great change had come over the aspect of affairs. It is questionable if he 
would have undertaken the task of annihilating the Pindaris, had he not come to possess 
a thorough knowledge of the country which was to be the* scene of bloodshed and 
murder. The man who made his Lordship acquainted with the geography of that terra 
inco^ita now known as Central India deserves more than a passing notice. 

After the conclusion of the Second Maratha war, the embassy sent to Sindhia in 
1805 under Mr. Graeme ..Mercer, possessed i.i its rank a young officer who was a 
native of Scotland, and who in after years became well-known in the literary world as 
Colonel James Tod. 

This officer was born in 1782. At the age of 17 or 18, he came out to India as 
a cadet in the military service of the East India Company. After serving for about 
22 or 23 years, he retired from India in 1823 and died in his native land in 1835. 


P. 24, Panini Office reprint. 
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From 1806 to 1823, he was employed in Ra|putana at first to survey it and afterwards 
as political a^nt there. The nature of his services in that province will be evident from 
the following extract from Annual Biography and Obituary for 1835 : 

''Almost immediately upon m arrival in that country, he began its survey, the details of 

which he has stated in the Memoir, and the result is given in the magnificent map which graces tho 
Annals, In the maps prior to this survey,. Rajputana was almost a total blank: nearly all the 
western and central states were wanting : the rivers were supposed to have a southerly course into 
the Nerbudda, and the position of the two capitals [ (the ^ ancient and the modern) of Mewar, was 

precisely reversed $ The map of Colonel Tod was completed in 1815, and presented to the 

Marquis of Hastings : . . . .r/5e map was of vast utilit;^ to tfic Government, bein^ made one of ibe 
foundations of Lord Hastings* plan of operations in the t^ar isn, 

"His surveys were continued without interruption, except by his indefatigable reseat ches into the 
history and antiquities of the Rajput States, till 1817, when he was ao||gMaftcd political agent of 
government, having the sole control over the five principalities oMIHj^than : Mewuf/ Marwar, 
Jessulmer, Kotah, and Boondi/' 

The policy which was adopted towards the states of Central India by the 
Government of India has already been narrated. Tod, it seems, took advantage of the 
situation, by trying to produce in the minds of tl^^ Rajputs bitter hatred against the 
Marathas as well as Mahomedans. It was considered a matter of political expediency 
that the Rajputs, Marathas and the Mughals should not unite miwilllf€ common cause 
against the British. Tod tried his best to bring about this state of affairs. It should be 
remembered that the Marathas would not have succeeded in gaining a rood of land in 
Central India but for the help which they received from the Rajput princes. Malcolm, 
in his Memoir of Central India, truly observes 

"that the Rajput princes and chiefs of Jcypoor, Mai war, Mewar and Malwa, were either secretly 
or openly the supporters of the Mahratta invaders, to whose first invasion of Malwa, wc are told 
by every Persian or Hindu writer that notices the subject, hardly any opposition was given s and we 
possess .many testimonies to show, that they chiefly attributed their success, on this occasion, to the 
action of religious feeling."* 

The above-named author has alluded to the correspondence that took place between 
the Rajput Prince Raja Jai Singh and the Peshwa Bajirao the first. He writes : 

"The celebrated Raja Jey Singh, prince of Jeypoor, greatly contributed to the conquest of Malwa 
and indeed tol Hindustan, by the Mahrattas. The correspondence between this chief and the first 
Bajirao, would^ if obtained, throw light upon this period of history. It is said to have commenced 
in a communication very characteristic of the times and the parties the ruler of the Mahratta 
State sent a verse of the Purana to Jeysingh which may be literally translated— 'Thou art like 
cloud which drinketh the waters of the sea, and returneth them v^ith thunder to fertilize the' 

The mountains, in dread of indra, fly to thee for protection. Thou art the tree of desires. Thou 
the sea whence springeth the tree of desires. V/ho can tell thy depth ? I have no power te ^ 
describe the depth of the ocean : but in all thy actions remember Agastya Moonee'."t 

According to Hindu mythology, the sage Agastya Muni drank up the sea. The 
communication, therefore, though flattering, conveyed a metaphorical but distinct warning 
of what might happen, if he opposed the Brahmin sway. 

• Zoc at, Ibid., Vol. I, p. 53. 

t Ibid., pp. 54-55. 
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"Jai Singl/s answer, taken from the same sacred volume, was as follows : 

"U the offspring of Brahma sin with me, I forgive them. This pledge I hold sacred. It was of 
no consequence that Agastya Moonce drank up the sea j but if God should doom the walls that retain 
the ocean to be thrown down, then the world would be destroyed, and what would become of 
Agastya Moonce ?"* 

Raja Jai Singh's meraphorical language was not difficult for the Peshwa to 
understand. It was a warning of the consequences that would ensue from breaking 
down long-established authority. It need hardly be said that the Peshwa and his 
successors always tried their best not to destroy the ancient houses of the reigning 
princes of Rajputana. Of course, Sindhia and Holkar, and their mercenary bands, 
perhaps at the instigation of the British Government of India, often fought with and 
plundered the Rajput princes, but they stopped short of their total annihilation. 

It was reserved for Tod to enlarge on this aspect of affairs, to paint the Marathas 
in the blackest color possible and to represent the Rajput princes as the aggrieved and 
injured party. In an article in the first volume of the Journal of tne Puna Sar^ajanik 
Sabfia under the heading of Maratha Bakhars or chronicles and Grant Duff's History 
Marathas, which there arc good reasons to believe was penned by the well-known Mr. 
Justice Ranadc, the criticism on Tod as an historian is so very just, that it is reproduced 
below : 

He (Colonel Tod) has one measure of justice for the Rajputs, another for their Mahomedan and 
Maratha conqucrois. He will speak with praise of a miserable and unproveked raid by a Rajput 
chief, but has nothing but hard words to use when he has to describe perhaps a more ; excusable 
act of power on the part of the other nationalities. This partiality to his pet race leads the 
historian to render less than justice to the other nationalities, and to none more so than to the 
Marathas.'' 

Tod was not content with abusing only the Marathas, but did not even spare one 
of (he greatest, best and noblest of all the monarchs who ruled over India, of whose 
authentic history there is no doubt. If we arc to believe Tod, Akbar the Great was 
the veriest incarnation of the devil who ever ruled India. 

For our own part, we arc inclined to the belief that Tod did 'all these to foment 
dissensions between the Rajputs on the one hand, and Marathas and Mugals on the 
other, and thus prevent for ever their making any common cause. There may be after 
all some truth in what he was accused of by his co-rcligiohists and compatriots. It was 
alleged against him that he was corrupt and used to take bribes frpm the princes of 
Rajputana. Of course, the writer of the biographical sketch from which an extract has 
already been given above comes to his defence and says : 

have some reason to think that the elevation of a person of Colonel Tod's militaiy rank to 
a post not merely high, but to which so much power and authority was attached, gave umbrage to 
the late Sir David Ochterlony, who might feel that Colonel Tod's appointment trenched upon his 
powers in the country. Surrounded, as Sir David always was, with natives, it is not to be wondered 
at if some of them breathed that calumny upon the purity of Colonel Tod s political conduct to 
which Bishop Heber rather indiscreetly alludes/'. . . . 

A man of Sir David Ochtcriony's position would not haVc recklessly made a statc- 
♦ Ibid., p. 55. 
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ment casting reflections on the conduct of a brother officer without bein^ convinced of 
the truthfulness and justification of his allegation. Every one knows how difficult it is 
to prove such a charge as the one which Ochtcriony preferred against Tod. That 
gallant knight must have been morally certain, although there was not sufficient legal 
evidence to bring the charge home against Tod. 

The Governor-General, armed with the map of Centred India and quite sanguine that 
the Rajput princes would remain neutral, nay would even help the British, assembled 
troops ostensibly to crush the Pindaris, but in reality the Maratha sovereigns. Prinsep 
even goes to the length of not only hinting but plainly putting it in black and white 
that the Pindaris were instigated by the Maratha princes to commit ravages in the 
British territories. He writes : 

"It was an insidious kind of hostility, thus, under the mask of fricridship and professions of 
attachment, to instigate the attacks of these irresponsible, unacknowledged bands ; but it is not on 
this account the less likely to have been suggested by the hatred and tears of the Marhatta chiefs, or 
recommended by their notions of morality. If any proof were wanting, that these enterprises of the 
Pindaries were undertaken in concert with the Mahratta powers, it might be found in the circumstance 
of the latter having afterwards chosen the particular moment of our prosecuting measures for the 
suppression of the predatory associations, to rise themselves against the British supremacy."* 

From the above extract, it appears Prinsep bases his presumption of the Pindaris 
being instigated by the Maratha princes on the fact of the latter going to war with the 
British at a time when they had assembled troops ostensibly with the object of crushing 
the Pindaris. He adduces no arguments, brings no evidence in support of his statement. 

It has already been stated before that the Pindaris had been provoked to commit 
depredations in British territories by the Utter trying to pursue and punish them. Even 
if they had not been provoked to do so, it is a gratuitous presumption on the part of 
the above-named author to say that the Maratha princes were in league with the 
Pindaris because they themselves rose ^against the British supremacy at the rffoment when 
measures were being prosecuted for the suppression of the predatory associations. 
There is no iota of evidence to support this presumption. 

The Maratha princes rose because they were alarmed by thje warlike preparations of 
the British and because they had not been taken into confidence and consulted as to 
the measures that should be pursued for the destruction of the Pindaris. 
They- concluded that all the preparations were meant to be directed against them. Thcy^ 
suspected, nay believed this, and it cannot be denied that they had good and strong 
grounds for this. 

Kaye, in his life and correspondence of Malcolm, has tried to prove, and no ^ 
unprejudiced reader can say that he has failed to do so, that the warlike preparations 
of the British were directed against the Maratha princes. 

"Our militaQr preparations" writes Sir John Kaye, "were on so grand a scale that these 
threatening appearances at the naiive courts were regarded fearlessly by all, hopefully by many. The 
magnificent army,, or, rather the two magnificent armies which had taken the field, were equal to any 
human emergency that could arsie 


Loc. cit, Vol. I, p. 334. 
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^l€t tfie ffader plaor before b*in enr mep of India, and contemplate the expanse of country lying 
biHPaia die KiilMdi and the Ganfcs rfecrs. Let him glance from Puna in the south-west to 
Cawnporc In the north-east : mark the positions of the principal native courts, and think of the 
magntllcent armies, the very flower of the three presidencies, which were spreading themselves over 
that spacious territory, closing in upon Hindustan and the Deccan and compassing alike the Pindaree 
hordes and the substantive states in their toils. The sportsmen of the day, indeed, regarded it as a 
grand batfue of the princes and chiefs of India i and we cannot be surprised if those princes and 
chiefs looked upon the matter somewhat in the same light, and thought that the Feringhees, after a 
long season of rest, were now again bracing themselves up for vigorous action, and were putting 
forth all their immense military resources in one comprehensive effort to sweep the native principalities 
from the face of the earth. 

^The Mahratta was roused. He had been uneasy. He was now alarmed 

'"So it was, it appears to me, with the Pcishwa and the Raja of Berar. They were alarmed by 
the gathering and the advance by our armies. They did not believe that these immense military 
preparations had beer made simply for the suppression of the Pindaries. They thought that 
whatever the primary and ostensible object of the campaign might be— a campaign conducted by the 
Governor-General himself in person, at the head of the grand army, it would eventually be directed 
against the substantive Mahratta States. And this was no baseless suspicion. The probability of 
another Marhatta war, as the sequel of the Pindaree campaign, was the subject of elaborate state 
paners, and the small gossip of our camps. Statesmen solemnly discussed it at the council-board, 

and soldiers joyously predicted it at the mess -table It would have been wonderful if, under 

such circumstances, there had not been another wari if, considering the character of these princes, 
the evil councillors by whom they were surrounded, and their limited understanding of the views 
and intentions of the British Government, they had not regarded the movements of our armies with 
siisDicion and alarm, and concerted the means of resisting our propable aggressions. They had at 
least as good a right to prepare for contingencies as we had. If, when the British Government first 
took up arms, and calculated the scale on which it would be expedient to conduct its military 
aspirations, the contingency of a Marhatta war was duly provided for, and (hat provision is to be 
considered demonstrative only of wisdom and forethought, we must be surely blinded by our 
national self-love, if we would denounce as treachery, or as folly, a like provision on the part of 
(He Marhattas, who were in much greater danger than ourselves. \f^e cannot surely expect all the 
world to dismount their guns whilst our own arc loaded and primed and the portfire is burning 
In our hands.''* 

That the Governor-General was of a perfidious character, that the proclamation 
against the Pindaris was merely a contrivance to deceive people and prevent them 
from knowing his real intention, which was towage war on the.Maratha princes, 
will be evident from the order which he issued to his troops after signing the treaty 
with Dowlat Rao Sindhia. The Governor-General was sorry thatihere was no war 
with that Maratha sovereign. His order ran as follows: 

'The Governor-General has great picausurc in announcing to the army that the Maharajah Dowlat 
Rao Sindhia, has signed a treaty, by which his Highness engages to afford every facilitation to the 
British troops in their pursuit of the Pindaries through his dominions, and to co-operate actively 
towards the extermination of these brutal free-booters. In consequence, the troops and country of 
his Highness arc to be regarded as those of an ally. T6e generous confidence and animated steal 
of the arms mas experience a sfiade of disappointment in tfie diminisHed prospect of serious 
exertion; but the Governor-General is convinced that the reflection of every ofRcer and soldier in 
the army will satisfy him that the carrying every point by [equity and fmoderation is the proudest 
triumph for the British character." 


» Zoc. Cl/., Vol. II. p. 187. 
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Vith reference to this order^ Kaye truly observes : 

'1t proves how little he (Lord Hastings) desired to conceal the fact that the army were longing 
for a war with the Mahratta States/'* 

Had the British taken the Maratha printes into their confidence and consulted 
them as to the best measures that should be adopted for crushing the Pindatis^ there 

would have been no Maratha war at all. The above-quoted author is also of the 

same opinion. He Writes t 

"Had the whole scope of our policy been fully understood at the Mahratta courts, had they known 
that we Were really acting in good faith towards them and that our steady friendship Could 
be secured by honestly co-operating With us for the suppression of the Pindaree hordes, whilst no 
real danger threatened their independence but that which they might bring upon themselves, by 
their own rashness, they would not have suffered their fears to hurry them into aggression. But 
they only knew that We were putting our armies in motion from all points and that in every 
cantonment of India the talk was about the probabilities of another war with the Mahrattas."t 

Kaye was after all an Englishman and so he takes a lenient view of the conduct 
of his co-religionists and compatriots. But, as said above, the Britishers were not 

acting in good faith towards the princes of India. Thus Jaipur was sacrificed to the 

greed of adventurers of the type of Amir Khan. 

But Earl Moira, desirous of going to war with the Marathas, induced the Rajput 
princes by means of his emissaries to send embassies to him asking him to take 

them under the protection of the East. India Company's Government. These requests 

of the Rajput princes served him as a pretext to intimate to Sindhia that the solemn 
treaty which the British Government of India had conluded with him a decade ago 
was to be abrogated and a new one to be substituted In its stead. For our own 
part, we believe that Tod, the historian of the Rajputs, was the principal emissary of 
the Marquess of Hastings in stirring up the princes of Rajputana and inducing them 
to seek the protection of the Company. 

It was perhaps the part of an emissary which Tod played so successfully In 
Rajputana, which led Hasting to appoint him to the important charge of five states^ 
thus passing over the claims of others who were* senior to him in age and service. 

Tod succeeded in coaxing the Rajputs to seek the protection of the East India 
Company. It was perhaps with this object in view that he flattered their national 

vanity and was induced to write that history of their race, which, possessing great and 

undoubted merits, is disfigured by statements which arc greatly exaggerated and are 
also devoid of truth. Sir Henry Lawrence, who was accredited to Rajputana as the 
Governor-Generars agent in Lord Dalhousie's time, wrote in a letter to Sir John Kaye, 
dated Mount Abu, June I9th, 1854: 

"you arc right in thinkining that the Rajputs are a dissatisfied, opium-eating race. Tod s picture, 
however it may have applied to the past, was a caricature on the present. There is little, if any, 
truth or honesty in them and not much more manliness. Every principality is more or less 
in troublc."§ 

• /&«/., Vol. II, pri03, f. n. 

§ uW of Sir H.*Lawrence by Sir Herbert Edwardes and H. Merivate, Vol. I!, p. 256. 
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Lord Hastings brought the Rajput princes into the web of the Company s 
subsidiary alliance. It will be remembered that the Jaipur prince had greatly helped 
the Government of India in the time of the Marquess \^cllesley in their 
war* with the Marathas. After the departure of the Marquess Vellesley, Sir 

George Barlow adopted a line of policy which Sir Charles Metcalfe condemned 

in yery strong terms. 

the Governor-General entered into alliance with the Rajputs has been 
narrated by him as follows : 

'The former treaty with Sindhia, which I had declared annulled on the proof of his hostile practices, 
contained an article, equally discreditable and embarrasing. We were bound by it to have no 
correspondence with the Rajput States, and were thus debarred from granting to them that 
protection which they offered to repay by co-operating for the suppression of the Pindarics. 

Emancipated from so injurious a shackle, I received a'l these states as feudatory to the British 

Government. Though each possessed considerable force, their reciprocal estrangements (proceeding 
chiefly from punctilious, and often hereditary quarrels between the reigning princes) prevented their 
ever forming any union/'* 

How Lord Hastings obliged Sindhia to accept the treaty forced on him has been 
narrated by that nobl^^man as follows : 

"Certainly, had Sindhia, by much the most powerful of the native sovereigns, been in the held 
at the head of his assembled veteran troops, with the fine aud well-manned artillery which he 
possessed, time, as well as encouragement, would have been afforded to the other confederated 
powers for resorting to arms in so many quarters as must have made our movements cautious, 
consequently protracted, under heavy expense. The incurrence of such circumstances was at all 
events to be risked by us : since, I repeat, it was not a matter of option, whether the extinction 
of an evil so intolerable as the ravages of the Pindarics should be undertaken. It has been said, 
however, that a confident expectation was entertained of achieving the main purpose, while every 
hostile speculation of the native sovereigns would be repressed by our sudden pre-occupation of 
particular positions : and this calculation applied in a more special degree to Sindhia. Residing at 
Gwalior, he was in the heart of the richest part of his dominions ; but independently of the objection 
that those provinces were separated from our territory by the Jumna, there was a military defect 
in the situation, to which it must be supposed the Maharaja had never adverted, About twenty 
miles south of Gwalior, a ridge of verv abrupt hills, covered with tangled wood peculiar to India, 
extends from the little Sind to the Chumbal, which rivers form the flank boundaries of the Gwalior 
district and its dependencies. There arc but two routes by which carriages, and perhaps cavalry, 
can pass that chain, one along the little Sind, and another not ‘far from the Chumbal. By my 
seizing with the centre division a position which would bar any movement along the little Sind 
and placing Major-General Donkin's division at the back of the other pass, Sindhia was reduced 
to the dilemma of subscribing the treaty which I offered to him or of crossing the hills through 
by-paths, attended by the few followers who might be able to accompany him, sacrificing his 
train of artillery (above one hundred brass guns) with all its appendages, and abandoning at once to 
us his most valuable possessions. The terms imposed upon him were essentially unqualified submission, 
though so coloured as to avoid making him feel public humiliation."t 

The Pindaris were divided into different darras or labbars, that is, companies. 

Lord Hastings Summary, p. 100. General Appendix to Report from Select Committee on the 
Affairs of the East India Company, 
t ibid,, p. 97. 
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and as long as they acted in concert, they were almost invincible. But 

dissensions broke out among them, and so it * was not very difficult to destroy 

them. It is not necessary to describe in detail all the actions that were fought against 
them. The several works on British Indian History, written by Mill and \^iIson, 
Thornton, Macfarlane, Beveridge, Nolan, Malcolm and above all, Prinsep's Transactions 
have given detailed information regarding the manner in which the Pindari hordes were 
dealt with by the troops commanded by British officers. Those Pindari leaders who 
submitted and betrayed their whilom comrades were provided with lands calculated to 
produce several thousand rupees a year. But Chitu alone held out and did not 

surrender himielf to the British. His fate was miserable, for he met with a tragic end, 
being dcvourec by a tiger. 

Although the latter-day Pindaris were mostly bandits and robbers, yet they were not 
altogether devoid of humane feelings and, therefore, they were able to gather many 
followers. >4/ritcs H. H. ^^'ilson :* 

^That so many should s^ill have adhered to their leaders, amidst all the hardships and dangers 
which they underwent, is a singular proof of that fidelity to their leaders which characterises the 
natives of India » as nothing could have been more easy than for a Pindary to have deserted his 
captain, and become identified with the peasantry. The tenacity with which some of their principal 
leaders clung to the life of a wanderer and a plunderer, preferring privation, peril and death, to the 
ease and security of tranquil social existence, exhibited also that impatience of control, that love of 
independence which is the general attribute of half-civilised and martial people. It has been remarked 
as extraordinary, that in many parts of the country, and particularly in Harawati, the villagers were 
disinclined to give any information that might lead to the discovery and destruction of a Pindary 
band) but the inhabitants of those countries had never suffered any greater injury from the Pindarics 
than from the other component members of the Marhatta army, they considered rapine inherent in 
the system, had often taken part in it themselves, looked with sympathy and admiration upon the 
hardships and hazards which their countrymen and fellow-plunderers underwent. The state of society 
in Central India was similar to that of Europe in the early part of the middle ages, when robbers 
and outlaws, free companions and banditti, were objects of less terror than the more powerful and 
equally rapacious baron, the more necessitous and equally unscrupulous monarch." 


Vol. Ill, p. 211. 



CHAPTER LII. 

THE VAR VITH THE JAT PRINCES. 


Lord Hastings succeeded admirably by his diplomacy to detach Sindhia from the 
other Maratha confederates and prevented him from joining them in the war which was 
going to be undertaken against them. He also made the Rajputs subserve his purpose. 
Bat he was not easy in his mind regarding the Jat princes of the Doab, of whom 
the most notable was that oF Bliaratpur. Lake had signally failed in his two 
attempts to capture that place. Hastings did not consider it expedient to court 
another disaster by declaring war against Bharatpur. But it was deemed politic by him 
to fight two petty prifices of that race in the Doab^ r/i, the Rajas of Hathras 
and Mursan. Prinsep mentions why it was necessary for the Governor-General to 
reduce them. 

^Hutras was reckoned one of the strongest forts in India. Dya-Ham was i: Jat, and derived no 
small accession of confidence and estimation^ from being a relation of the Bhurtpoor Raja^ with 
whom he claimed equality of rank. The fort was kept in the closest state of repair. ... At the close 
of 1816, it was resolved to reduce both Daya-Ram and Bhugwant (Raja of Moorsar) to the level of 
subjects, and to employ an overwhelming force for the purpose, as well to bear down jI! opposition, 

as to give ec/af to the measure On the 1 1th of February (1817), the place (Hutras) was 

invested on all sides. Dya-Ram was then summoned to surrender a gate of his fort and allow of 
its being dismantled.'"* 

In his Private Journal, dated January 1 0th, 18I6,t the Marquess of Hastings wrote 
that Dya-Ram "refused to let any of the Company's servants, civil or military, go into 
the fort of Hathrass.'^ For this great offence he was to be punished. It was said 
that the fort of Hathras was built after the model of that of Bharatpur and hence the 
Governor-General was desirous that the British officers should be allowed to inspect it 
and be thus enabled to successfully besiege and reduce the latter F ^^^ess, before which 
they had been defeated and had thus lost their military prestige. 

Of course, the spirited Jat prince was not going to tamely subim anu v / properly 
refused to surrender the fort and comply with the demand > iti * loro, whose 

aggression on his territory was quite unprovoked. Raja Dayn l.c^. ^ »'csourccs were not 

equal to those of the Company and so resistance for him foi any length of time was 

not to be expected. But he fought very bravely. Vrites H. H. Vilson: 

""Batteries were opened against the town and fort, and a vigorous bombardment 

was kept up upon the latter. A practical breach was effected in the walls of 

the town by the 23rd. On the 2nd of March, a shell made its way into the powder 

magazine, and was followed by a tremendous explosion, which completed the work of 

desolation within the ramparts. The besieged still maintainted a show of resistance, and returned 
the ftre of the batteries » but Daya-Ram, -now convinced of the futility of resistance, . . . effected 

• Vol. I, p. 418. 

t Panini Office reprint, p. 273. 
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his escape at midnight with a small body of retainers. They were I encountered by a party of the 
dragoons, but made good their retreat, after inflicting more loss than they suffered, being armed 
with back and breast-plates and gauntlets of steel.''* 

The capture of Hathras dispirited the Raja of Mursan, who surrendered his fort 
without any resistance. 

'Thus," writes Prinsep, "was this important object gained, without any sacrifice of lives « 
while the impression of the utter futility of resistance spread far and wide through Hindustan, 
and even through the remote Dukhun, where it materially influ need the subsequent conduct of 
the Maratha chiefs and killedars/'t 


^ (Mill & Wilson, VIII, pp. 93-94). 
t (Vol. I. pp. 419-420). 



CHAPTER LIII 

THE VAR VITH THE MARATHA PRINCES 

Of the four Maratha Princes, vijt., the Sindhia, the Peshwa, the Bhonsla of 
Nagpur, and the Holkar, the manner in which the Sindhia had been entrapped by 
Lord Hastings has been already mentioned before. The other three were being so 

badly treated by the British, that they were provoked to go to war with them. 

How Lord Hastings made preparations for the war has been thus described in 
''Memoirs of Colonel Skinner:" 

"So early as the end of 1816, a number of detachments were thrown out from various points 
with so much skill as to check the lubburs ol that season with considerable success, and great 
loss on the part of the Pindarccs. But arrangements on a far more extensive scale were in 
progress j and while negotiations were opened with those princes or chieftains who could be 

brought to reason, the preparations tor coercing the refractory were sil cntly bui industriously 

carried on. During the summer and autumn of 1817, the various bodies of troops assembled at 
their posts. The grand army, under command of Lord Hastings in person, consisting of about 

34.000 regular troops, was formed in three divisions and a reserve, and occupied positions at 
Agra, Sccundra, near Kalpce, on the Jumna, and Kalinger in Bundcicund; the reserve being 
stationed at Rcwarcc, south-west of Dehlce. 

"The army of the Dekkan, under command of Lieutenant-General Sir Thomas Hislop, was 

formed in five divisions and a reserve » and amounted to 57,000 regulars, wIiuJi were disposed 

so as to cross the Nerbudda simultaneously at Hindia and Hoshingabad, to o:cupy positions 
in Berar and in Candcish .mJ act as circumstances should indicate % whik a division from 
Guzciat was to enter Malwah by Dohud. To this large force of regular troops -thc largest by 

far that ever took the field from British India— was added 23,000 of irregular horse, of which 

13.000 were attached to the army of the Dekkan, and 10,000 to that of Bengal. 

"This vast scheme, rendered complete by some subsidiary details, was calculated to embrace 
the whole disaffected region » and advancing inwards, like one of Timour's or Chengiz-Khan's 
gigantic hunts, to converge to any central point that should prove the fittest for final action, and 
thus gather together and crush, without hope of escape, every refractory or treacherous power 
within its circuit. Never, assuredly, was any plan of military operations better concerted ^to effect 
its purpose and never was any combination of diplomatic and military tactics more completely 
crowned with success. The end of that year, and the space of a single month, saw the Peishwah 
and the Bhonslah, with the representatives of Holkar, baffled alike in their intrigues and their 

efforts at open resistance* The battle of Kirkce, sent the first a hunted fugitive, to a quiet 

asylum. The battles of Seetabuidee and Nagporc, in like manner, proved the death-blows to the 
Bhonslah chief, . . • The subjection of the once proud family of Holcar cost even less time 
and trouble."* 

In the following chapters will be mentioned the manner -in which war was brought 
about with those Maratha princes. 


Vol. Jl. pp. 124 and 129. 



CHAPTER LIV. 

THE LAST OF THE PESH'^^AS 


The treatment which the last Peshwa received at the hands of the English was only a 
shade less cruel and tyrannical than that which their prototypes, the Spanish, are 
charged with in their dealings with the monarchs of Peru and Mexico. But for the 
help which the last Peshwa Baji Rao rendered to the English, the consolidation of 
their power over the peninsula of India would have been impossible. It is true, he 
played into their hands. He was false to himself and false to the people over whom 
he ruled, but it must be admitted that he was always true to the British. Gratitude 
forms a marked trait in the character of Asiatics in general and of the Hindus in particular. 
Baji Rao was grateful to the English for regaining his throne at Puna. He was never 

tired of giving expression to the deep debt of gratitude he owed to the British for 

his position. 

In the early years of the nineteenth century Lord Valentia, a well-known traveller, 

came out to India and paid a visit to Puna. He was no mean judge of men. He had 

three interviews with the Peshwa and on page 130 , VoL 11, of hlf Travels, he hu 
recorded the impression produced on his mind by Baji Rao. Lord Valentia was 
satisfied that the Peshwa highly valued the English alliance and was sincerely delighted 
when he heard the news that Holkar^s fort of Chandor in Nasik had fallen into the 
hands of the English armv. 

Sir James Mackintosh Chief justice of Bomb.iy, was undoubtedly one of the most 
learned men of his age. He had travelled widely and seen many countries and nations. 
Certainly he can be credited with being a very good judge of human character. He 
was so favourably impressed with the personality of Baji Rao, that he considered that 
Brahmin ruler of the Deccan far superior to George III and Napoleon, to whom he 
had been presented. 

The British resident at the Court of the Peshwa was Colonel Barry Close. He had 
every opportunity to know the Peshwa very intimately and to become acquainted with 
his views and sentiments. That Resident had no doubt that the Peshwa was sincere 
in his gratitude to the English. He had never seen the Peshwa so evidently pleased or 
heard him more unequivocally declare his sentiments. , 

It was his interest to be grateful to the British for his restoration to power. Mrs. 
Maria Graham, afterwards better known as Lady Caldecott, visited Puna in 1809 
and she described the Peshwa as a prisoner in the hands of the English. She was 
quite right in looking upon his situation as that of a prisoner. 

Prisoner though he was, he was grateful to the English for his existence. Vhile he 
expressed his sentiments of gratitude to the English, what were the feelings of the 
latter towards him ? They behaved towards him in a manner which goaded him to 
make the last effort, which is not unusual for a prisoner to make, to get out of hfs 
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prison house, ^ 3ntisli had no regard for him and they taxed and strained his 
patience to the utmost. 

To fully understand the nature of the treatment which Baji Rao received at the 
hands of the English, we have to turn our attention to that period of Indian history 
when the Duke of Wellington was commanding i' . combined forces of [the allies in 
the Deccan. That Duke entertained no high opinion of any Indian, — prince or peasant. 
This is not to be wondered at. A jaundiced man sees everything yelloW. Because 

he himself did not act upon the ten commandments of the religion which he professed, 

he naturally thought others were also as bad as he himself.* With his perverse 
moral nature, it was not unnatural for him to impute motives to others, not to see 
anything good in their codt^uct and always seem to see instances of ^bad faith' in their 
doings, forgetting all the while that it was his co-religionists and compatriots in India 
who were guilty of bad faith towards the princes and people of the country. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley advised his co-religionists to practise treachery in :hcir 
dealings with their ally, the Peshwa. To raise traitors in the camp of the Peshwa was 
the policy that he urged his countrymen to adopt. In his despatches, he wrote : 

'*\ certainly had a bad opinion of the Peishwa j he has no public feeling, and his private 
disposition is terrible. I have no positive proof that he has been treacherous, but I have a strong 
suspicion of it. 

"It may be asked, will you leave a fellow of that kind in possession of that government ? 

I answer, I have no remedy i I cannot take it for the British Government, without a breach of 

faith and another war. I do not know whether I should mend the matter in respect to treachery 
by giving him either of his brothers as a dewan ; but 1 do know, that if I was to give the govern- 
ment over to Amrut Rao, I should establish there a most able fellow who, if he should prove 
treacherous, would be a worse thorn in the side of the British Government than the creature who 
is Peshawa at present can ever be."t 

Again, in his letter to Lieut Frissell, dated 1 7th February 1804, he wrote many 
things which he considereef to be acts of treachery on the part of the Peshwa against 
the British. 

Yes, the ministers of the Peshwa were to be bribed in order to betray their 
master. This was a counsel of perfection which was out-machiavelling Machiavelli 
himself. But as long as Sir Barry Close was the Resident at Puna, he did not act 
on the ^^ellesleyan policy. There is no evidence at least'from the published records 
to say that that resident carried into execution Sir Arthur ^Wellesley's suggestion. 
Closers opinion of the Peshwa ha: already been given above. 

But with the appointment of Mountstuart Elphinstone as Resident at Puna, the 
advice of Sir Arthur Wellesley began to be carried out to the very letter. Elphinstone 
was a native of Scotland and the youngest son of a Scotch Baron. He had not 
received much of literary education in his native country when he was sent out at 

• Mr, Pearson, in his "'National Life and Character," says— "Nelson, who intrigued with his 
friend's wife i Wellington, who was certainly not irreproachable and Warren Hastings, who purchased 
a divorced wife from a needy foreigner, would scarcely be permitted now to save the Empire.'' 
(Page 213). 

t (Vol. III. p. IQ.) 
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ttie early age of sixteen as a writer on the East India Company's establishment in 
Bengal. This appointment was secured to him through the interest of his uncle, 
who was at that time Chairman of the East India Company. In those days Scotchmen 
were given many lucrative posts in India, because Mr. Dundas, who was at the 
head of Indian affairs in Great Britain, was himself a native of Scotland and so naturally 
preferred his kith and kin to outsiders. Elphinstone's mother prevailed on Dundas to 
use his influence with Lord Mornington in favour of her son. Lord Mornington 
was at that time Govemor^General of India. So on the recommendation of Dundas, 
he took great interest in Elphinstone and appointed him to the diplomatic service 
as one of the Assistants to the Resident at Puna. Vhen he was appointed diplomatic 
Assistant at Puna, the Peshwa had not parted with his independence, for he had not 
as yet agreed to Mornington 's scheme of subsidiary alliance. The British Government 
at that time were making every attempt to ensnare the Peshwa in that scheme, and 
from Elphinstone's Journals, extracts from which have been given by his biographer 
Sir T. E. Colebrooke, it is evident how the Political Resident and his assistants at 
Puna worked hard to make the Peshwa believe that his safety consisted in placing 
the yoke of the subsidiary alliance on his neck. The following extract from 
Elphinstone's Journal needs no word of comment : 

'"Major Hemming said the Maharattas were too Wise to be tempted to admit a subsidiary force of 
ours. He mentioned that the Peishwa was going to raise several battalions, to be commanded by 
Brahmins. It appears to me that the Peishwa must feel his subjection to Sindia, that he must 
be convinced that Sindia's strength arises from his disciplined troops, that as soon as he is 
convinced that none but Europeans can form corps capable of opposing other Europeans, he 
will see the advantage of having Englishmen to oppose Sindia's Frenchmen. Sindia is not at 
present in a condition to resist any attempt of ours to establish troops at Poona. I hope he may 
not be so weak as to free the Peishwa from apprehension/'* 

The Peshwa became a prisoner of the English by signing the Treaty of Bassein 
and this Treaty was the cause of the Second Maratha Var. Throughout the whole 
of this war, Elphinstone served as an assistant 6n the staff of Sir Arthur Vellesley. 
It was in this capadty that he learned from the Iron Duke that crooked policy which 
passes under the name of diplomacy and statecraft in Indian history. ^ > 

After the war with the Marathas was over, Elphinstone was appointed Resident 
at Nagpur, and there he served upwards of four years. The objects for which the 
East India Company used to Appoint Residents at the Courts of Indian princes were 
to foment intrigues and domestic dissensions and thus to pave the way for the ultimate 
absorption of those principalities. 

The Company's government expected Elphinstone to discharge these duties with 
enthusiasm and zeal, that is to say, he was to carry on intrigues and play the part of 
a spy, for his patron. Sir Arthur Wellesley, wrote to him, when he was appointed 
Political Resident at Nagpur to do so. 

The course ol intrigue which Elphinstone followed in Nagpur, made him a perfect 


» Vol. I, p. 34. 
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master of statecraft and his moral nature debased and degraded* This he himself 
admitted, for he wrote in one of his Journals : 

"Since I came to Nagpur I have been dreadfully coarse and unfeeling. This I attribute in some 
measure to business, which forces and leads me to despise refined thought " 

This training in intrigues, in tempting others with corruption and bribery in order to 
betrajr their masters, made Eiphinstone a renowned diplomatist, a perfect hypocrite, and a 
successful follower of Machiavcili. On this depended his promotion and his subsequent 
employment to all offices of diplomacy. 

He served in Nagpur for four years. In 1809 he was sent to Afghanistan. But 
his diplomatic mission to Afghanistan during the regime of Minto was an utter faliure, 
for he did not succeed in duping the wideawake Afghan monarch.* 

Like all other Britishers, he was ambitious to make a name for himself and also to 
benefit his co-religionists and compatriots serving in India. \^^hile he was in Afghanistan, 
he wrote to the Governor-General to take Sindh from the Amirs of that country.f 

• "The Mission was now virtually closed, though the name was kept up for some months 
to enable the envoy and his coadjutors to prepare their report on the countries they had visited. 
He returned depressed at the failure of the sangtiine hopes with which he had started some six 
months before i and he never, in his letters or journals, reverted to this period of his carreer without 
some expression of dissatisfaction/' Colebrookc's Life of Mountsfuart Btpfiinstone, Vol. I, p. 218- 
t "The Doorannee Government, pressed by their urgent wants, made overtures to the Indian Govern- 
ment, which might have proved tempting under other circumstances, to raise money on the security 
of the revenues of Sind, The first proposal amounted to no more than ordinary methods of Eastern 
governments, of granting assignments of the revenues of provinces, cither for Military Service, or to 
Bankers for advances of money. The proposal was that the Indian Government should rent Sind, 
and did not necessarily convey a cession of sovereign rights, though it involved complete independ- 
ence of administration. 

"The proposal was summarily rejected. Somewhat later the subject was renewed and a proposal 
was made for a complete cession* of the right to the territory, in consideration of an annual 

payment. In the meantime, intelligence reached Peshawar that our relations with the rulers of Sind 
were embroiled, and that the envoy sent to Hyderabad had left the country, and that a friendly 
reception had been given to an agenU representing Persian and the dreaded French influence." 

"Kfr. Eiphinstone thought it his duty to submit the King's proposal to the Government of Calcutta, 
alluding, at the same time, to the departure of the British envoy from Hyderabad, and assuming, 
therefore, that the proposal might fall in with the views of the Government. This proposal was 
accompanied by another suggestion equally important, and which may be regarded as Mr. Elphinstone's 
own. A moderate subsidy would, he thought, give the King such a preponderance over his rivals 
as to render his throne for the time stable, and bind him to our interests against any invasion from 
the westf and this, if combined with the cession of Sind, would give some vigour to our ally, 
without diminishing our own resources, and the whole proposal would have the effect of shutting 

up the southern route to India, while it afforded the means of defence on the northern, 

" This bold proposal, thus submitted to the Government, though guarded with every 

consideration of prudence and justice, brought on the young envoy a severe reproof. The plan of 
subsidising the Cabul monarchy appeared rash and an uncertain advantage. 

" \^hatever might be the King's claim on Sind, the territory was virtually independent, and 

he could transfer only a nominal sovereignty. The Government would be disinclined under any 
circumstances to enter on a project of such extent. 'But in fact', so the despatch proceeded, 
'considerations intimately connected with those fundamental principles of political discretion, as 
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Minto was at that time the Governor-General. He turned a deaf ear to Elphinstone s 
proposal, since it was not agreeable to him. But now as Resident at Puna, he had to 
serve a different master. The Marquess of Hastings was an unscrupulous and ambitious 
man. It was his policy to bring as much of India under the sway of his countrymen 
as he possibly could, by fraud and force. And in Elphinstone he found an admirable 
tool to carry out his purpose.* 

well as of political morality, by which alone the true honour and prosperity of the British Empire 
in the East can be permanently maintained, would under any circumstances, oppose the adoption 
of that project , while its practicability, and success arc too doubtful to warrant the attempt even 
if it were unopposed by the dictates of prudent policy and the obligations of political justice," 
Ibid,, pages 218 to 221. 

Elphinstone was so ambitious that, because there was no scope for his ambition in India after 
the Third MahratU War, he did not accept the Governor-Generalship of India when offeied to him. 
In his diary, dated September I, 1834, he wrote : 

"But the first question is, would the situation suit me if there were no obstacle to my taking 
it ? I must premise that, as there is no particular crisis in India, and I have no particular abilities, 
I may assume that it is of no consequence to the public whether I go or another. I have, therefore, only 
personal considerations to attend to. tiow Hie ^fiance of great events occurring is not considerable, 

nor is it certain if they did occur, that I should conduct them with distinction In foreign politics 

I should probably be most in my clement. I suppose, coming after an unpopular man I should 

go on smoothly with tht service but I could nof expect to be so popular as at Bomba;^ and 

where / brought along with me an addition of territory, increase to allowances, The chance, 

therefore, is on the whole that I should not augment my reputation. Titles, even if I gained them, 
would be of no value unless gained by actions, the chance of which has been discussed. My 
time out there would pass in comparative misery 

"I ought to remember, however, that in these days glory is out of fashion, and if I were to 
resist a Russian, it would be less thought of than if I had proposed a reduction in some trifling 
tax at home » while, with respect to faults, I shall find the popular leaders much more captious 

and quick-sighted than the old members of Parliament, and the Ministers much less decided in 

defending measures of which they had not previously expressed disapprobation." 

From the above, there can be no doubt in the mind of any reasonable man of the ambitious 

nature of Elphinstone. 

• How unscrupulous Elphinstone himself was will be evident from the following extracts from 
one of his papers, probably written in I8U and 1812. 

"To resume our former policy and seize every opportunity of returning to the situation from 

which we voluntarily receded in 1805, and to proceed in the same spirit till we had established 

an efficient control over every state on this side of the Indus, I see no difficulty in effecting this 
except what arises from our treaties, which I would not take a step, directly or indirectly, to 
infringe : but 1 think that it requires pains and sacrifices on our "part to preserve those treaties which 
are so hurtful to our interest,'and that by letting things take their natural course, we should soon 
get rid of them. Holkar's Governmeot has expired, and its treaties along with it. Nothing prevents 
our making a subsidiary treaty with the Raja of Berar. Sindia would soon fall either into our 
arms or those of Meer Khan ; and his surrender of his claims on the Rajputs might be made the 

condition of his obtaining peace in the one case, or our alliance in the other Ranjeet Singh's 

sincere friendship would be of the gieatcst value to, us i but if he quarrelled with us within a year 

or two, we shall be able to overturn his Government As for the Talpoorees, I would greatly prefer 

a just war with them to a treaty," 

Coicbrooke, the. biographer of Elphinstone, says, "there it no reason to suppose that it ever 
formed the base of a State paper." No, on the contrary, the biographer should have written 
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Elphinstone served under \/clHnglon in the Second Maratha \/ar, \f^hilc serving 
In this capacity, intimacy sprang up between him and the future Duke. After the 
conclusion of that war, he was posted as Resident at Nagpur. In a letter to him 
dated 29th January, 1804, the future Duke gave expression to his views regarding the 
Harathas, which should be quoted here. He wrote to Elphinstone : 

"The Mahrattas arc but little in the habit of adhering to truth " Again, "Under these 

circumstances of irregularity and want of prindplt and good faitfi, and as it appears impossible 
to raise the views of those with whom we are obliged to act above those of a Pindary 

or a rapacious amildar, 1 have only to recommend to you to continue your efforts to oblige the 

Rajah to withdraw the few troops who remain in Berar i . . 

The words put in italics in the above extract are no doubt curious reading, 
^hat principle and good faith were the British themselves exhibiting in their dealings 
with their non-Christian antagonists? 

The Duke himself lacked in principle and good faith for the manner in which he 
poisoned the mind of every one in authority against the Peshwa. In his letter to 
Major Shawe, dated the 26th January, 1804, the Duke wrote: 

"I certainly have a bad opinion of the Peishwa » he has no public feeling, and his private 

disposition is terrible. I have no positive proof that he has been treacherous, but I have a 

strong suspicion of it | 

Again, he wrote to Major Malcolm on the 27th January, 1804 • 

*1 have written fully to the Governor-General and to Shawe about the Peishwa » . . . I have 

also laid open the Pcishwa's character, rather more than it has been lately.'' 

yet with that consummate hypocrisy and art of dissimulation of which he was a 

perfect master, he wrote on the 30th January, 1904, to Lieut., Frisscll, who was 

acting as Resident at Puna: 

"The Peishwa should be made to understand, that the British Government feel for the honour, 
the security, and the prosperity of his Government in the same manner as they do for that of 
the Company i that they are too strong to render it necessary tfiat tfiey: sfiould fiave recourse to 
intrigues to overturn fis Government, if tfiej should wish it, which is no means likelj , ..." 

The words in italics arc a curious commentary on the Duke's advocating the 
bribing of the Peshwa 's ministers to betrary their master and the measures adopted 
by Elphinstone, which will be presently narrated, to encompass the ruin of the 
Peshwa. 

The future Duke failed in his attempt to poison the mind of Sir Barry Close, 
who was Resident at Puna, against the Peshwa % he did not succeed in imparting 
to the Resident that hatred which he cherished in his bosom against the Peshwa. 
For seven years. Sir Barry Close was Resident at Puna. During that long time, he 
had good opportunities to judge the character of the Peshwa. The opinion he formed 
of Baji^Rao, has already been given above. Sir Barry Close was not influenced by 
the perverse views of the future Duke. He refused to borrow other's eyes or 
spectacles to see the conduct of the Peshwa or to read in his actions some sinister 

bat "there is every reason to suppose that Chat paper guided the policy of Marquess Hastings 
u o Elpliinstcne in ihcir dealings with the princes of India." 
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motives. \/hat sort of man Sir Barry Close was will be gathered from the description 
of Elphinstone himself. According to him, 

"A strong and hardy frame, a clear head, and vigorous understanding, fixed principles, unshaken 
courage, contempt for pomp and pleasure, entire devotion to the public service, joined to the 
utmost modesty and simplicity, formed the character of Sir Barry Close— a character such as one 
would rather think imagined in ancient Rome than met with in our own age and nation."* 

Instead of dealing direct with the Peshwa Sir Barry Close appointed a Parsi by 
name Kharshedji Jamshedjl Modi as his agent to transact business with the Peshwa and 
his Court. This appointment gave satisfaction to all the parties concerned in the 
matter, since the Parsi agent was a man of judgment and great address. But when 
Elphinstone came as Resident to Puna in I8II, he upset Closes arrangement, which 
had so far acted very smoothly without producing any friction between the Peshwa 
and the British. It does not appear from the records that the interests of the latter had 
suffered in any way by the manner in which Kharshedji transacted the business of the 
British Residency. But the first act of Elphinstone when he came to Puna was the 
removal of this man from the post which he had held with great credit to himself 
and to the benefit of all parties concerned.f 

Elphinstone considered himself so well-versed in Maratha statecraft that in his 
opinion it was not neccssay for him to employ the Parsi any longer as intermediary 
between himself and the Peshwa for the transaction of state business. Moreover, 
it was alleged that Kharshedji had been won over to the Peshwa s interests, of w ic , 
of course, there is no evidence. In the step which Elphinstone took he displayed, 
considerable want of tact. Kharshedji had been in power for a number of years 
and had enjoyed the confidence of Colonel Sir Barry Close. But with the arriva 

of Elphinstone, he found himself deprived of his power, shorn of authority, 

and, as it appeared to him, disgraced in the eyes of the public. The change 

was also not welcome to the Peshwa. As diplomatists and political officers the British 

arc very troublesome to deal with. His removal from authority was nothing short of 
humiliation to Kharshedji and was not calculated to inspire the Peshwa with confidence 
in Elphinstone. Since power is sweet to everyone, it is not impossible that, to avenge 
himself on Elphinstone, Kharshedji made the Peshwa acquainted with Elphinstone s 

• Colebrooke's Elphinstone, Vol. I, p. 270. . j- vj.^* 

t In Coicbrook's Life of Mountstuart Elphinstone there is no mention of Mr. Khar:.hedii Modi 
at all. It must be admitted that Colebrooke has suppressed many important facts and has painted 
his hero as an immaculate saint rather than as a worldly-wise man and diplomatist with little Knse 
of high moral principles. 

From one of the extracts from Elphinstone's diary with which Colebrooke has furnished us it 
would seem that Elphinstone used to exhibit his temper or rather adopt a bullying tone while 
talking to the Peshwa and his Minister. Under date October 20, 18^2, Elphinstone writes 
in his diary : 

"I have been thinking of another resolution which I must mention more openly from the details 
which it involves i this is to correct my temper, particularly on occasions of business ... I mujf 
be particularly cautious with the Pcishwa and his Minister, whom it Is my business to conciliate, 
though I have neither respect nor esteem for either of them." (I. 271). 
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political views and scheming designs^ The Peshwa was alarmed and naturally could not 
look upon the new British political as his friend and well-wisher. He commenced to 
cherish the most bitter hatred against Elphinstone. 

Kharshedji seemed to Elpinstone to be a thorn in his side, and hence his destruction 
or removal from the Peshwa's dominion in the Deccan was highly desirable. Elphinstone, 
on the mere suspicion of his advising the Peshwa against the British, required him to 
leave the Deccan and retire to Guzerat. But as Kharshedji was about to leave 
Puna, he died of poison. According to the version of the British, either he took the 
poison himself in order to commit suicide, or else he was poisoned at the Peshwa s 
suggestion. None of these theories advanced by the British satisfactorily account 

for Kharshedji's death. They based the theory of his committing suicide on the 
allegation that his corrupt practices would become public as soon as he left 

Puna. Now, this theory will hardly hold water when we remember the fact that he 
was already in the bad books of Elphinstone and his going to Guzerat would 

place him beyond the reach of" Elphinitonc's power to punish him. 

The alternative theory that he was poisoned at the Peshwa's suggestion, is equally 
absurd. It is alleged that the Peshwa did so because Kharshedji knew too many of 
his secrets. Now, what was the reason which prompted Elphinstone to remove Kharshedji 
from the Dcccan? It was because it was alleged that he had been won over to 

the Peshwa^s interest and because it was suspected that he had been advising the 
Peshwa against the British '"by constantly enlarging on the great gains which the British 
Government had received from the treaty of Bassein.'' If these allegations and suspicions 
have any leg to stand upon, does it stand to reason that the Peshwa should have 

poisoned his well-wisher and friend ? The esteem in which he was held by the 

Peshwa is evident from his having given land to him in Guzerat, which Kharshedji^s 
descendants enjoy to this day. It being admitted by the English that Kharshedji was a 
great favourite with the Peshwa, it passes one's understanding why the Peshwa should 
have poisoned him. 

The above considerations lead to one and only one reasonable conclusion, r/>., that 
if Kharshedji died of poison, he did nPt take it himself to commit suicide, nor could 
it have been given to him at the Peshwa's suggestion^ but in all probability it was 
administered to him by some one of the hired emissaries of Elphinstone. There is 
nothing improbable or impossible in it. The attitude of Elphinstone towards Kharshedji 
is in Itself sufficient to cast the suspicion on him. Kharshedji knew a great many of 
Elphinstone's secrets i he knew the plot that was being hatched in the Residency against 
the Peshwa, hence it was desirable to remove him by poison^ just as the Borgias used 
to do in bye-gone days. 

But the measure which Elphintstorte adopted in ordering Kharshedji to leave Puna 
was not the only one which destroyed good understandirtl between him and the 
Peshwa. Elphinstone did every thing in his power tc try the patience of the Peshwa 
and alienate his friendship. The Peshwa repeatedly asked the Resident to settle his 
claims on the Nizam and on the Gaekwar. Elphinstone did not display his wonted 
energy in settling the matter. 
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It IS necessary here to refer in more detail to the nature of the claims which the 
Peshwa advanced on the Gaekwa/s government. 

It was in 1751 that Dummaji Gaekwar was made a prisoner by the Peshwa 
Balaji Rao in the Deccan and was not released till he had executed a bond by which 
he agreed to equally partition both the territory already acquired, and all future conquests 
in Guzerat. Dummaji also bound himself to maintain ten thousand horse to assist the 
Peshwa when required, and to pay an annual tribute of five lacs and twenty-five 
thousand rupees, and to wntribute a certain Sum for the support of the Satara Raja's 
establishment. Part of this tribute Dummaji and his descendants never paid to the 
Peshwa ; the arrears thus amounted to about a crorc of rupees. The Peshwa urged 
the Resident to take steps to settle these pecuniary claims of his on the Gaekwar. 
There was an agent of the Gaekwar at Puna by the name of Bapu Myral, who was 
found unfit to settle these matters. Hence the Peshwa desired that some one else 
should be . sent from Baroda who was competent to deal with those questions. The 
Baroda government nominated Gangadhar Shastri as Gaekwar's agent. The nomination 
of this man was highly oflFensive to the Peshwa and he strongly objected to it. But 
Elphinstone totally ignored the Peshwa's protests and forced, as it were, Gangadhar 
Shastri on him. Elphinstone refused to attach any weight to the Peshwa's objection, 
because when Gangadhar Shastri's name was proposed to the Peshwa in I8II, the 
latter did not raise any objection I 

It is necessary to narrate the rise of Gangadhar Shastri. He was a Brahman of 
very humble parentage. In his early life, he was a servant in the Phadke family of 
Puna and it was said that he had been once insolent to the Peshwa. Vain and 
shrewd as he was, he knew how to get on in the world. At the time of which we 
are writing, the English were by fraud and intrigue trying to consolidate their power 
in the land of the Marathas and depriving the latter of the territories which their 
genius and valor had secured them. In Gangadhar Shastri the English found a fit 
instrument to carry on their designs and give effect to their schemes. The author of 

the Baroda Gazetteer, Mr. F. A. H. Elliot, thus writes of this Brahmin : 

'His (Gangadhar Shatree's) usefulness was already well-known to the Honorable Company and 
he rapidly acquired the confidence of a strong party in the Darbar headed by Babaji and afterwards 
by Fatehshing, till, at last, feared or respected by the British and the courts of Poona and Baroda, 
the Shastree came to play the most important part in the history of Baroda." (P. 209) 

The same autl^r also informs us that Gangadhar Shastri, 

'accompanying Major A. Walker to Baroda, entered the governm^ent service of the British in 
1802. In June I8(^, the village of Dendolc in the pargana of Chorasi in the Surat attfiavisi was 

granted him and his heirs in perpetuity. It was worth 5000 rupees per annum 

'On the I2th of January 1805, on his daughter's marriage, the Bombay Government presented 
him with Rs. 4000. On the 15th of May, 1806, a palanquin was given him with allowance of 
Rs. 1200 a year for Its maintenance (p. 210, f, n.). 

The close-fisted English must have derived great material advantages through the 
instrumentality of this man which led them ta confer on him all these honours and 
favours.* 

* The East India Compan/s Government was indebted to him for his bringing the Baroda Stale 
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Naturally this man was looked upon by the Peshwa and many of ♦he dignitaries 
and nobles of Baroda as a traitor, ready to sell his countrymen and sacrifice their 
interests in order to gain the smile of, and curry favour with, the English. The 
Peshwa strongly objected to his appointment, but, as said before, Elphinstone turned a 
deaf ear to his protests. Nay, Elphinstone went a step further. Knowing the unpopularity 
of Gangadhar Shastri at Baroda and the enemies that he had created by his 
overbearing manner, Elphinstone had ample reasons to fear that the life of his protege 
would not be safe in the Deccan. Gangadhar Shastri himself Vas unwilling to moye 
out of Baroda, for somehow or other he had sonic premonition of the danger that was 
to befall him. Under the circumstances, he should not have been forced to go to 
Purra as the Gaekwar's agent. But without the Peshwa's knowledge, Elphinstone 
gave a formal guarantee for the Shastri's safety from the British Government. This 
conduct of Elphinstone highly offended the Peshwa, who had also several other well- 
founded reasons to be dissatisfied with the manner in which he was being treated by 
the English. He was supposed to be their ally, but he was not treated as such. He 
was the sovereign of Kathiawad, but the English conducted the war in that province 
without his sanction, and inflicted fines on Navanagar and Junagad of which he had 
not been officially apprised, and above all, of the settlement made by Colonel \/alker, 
which was an undoubted infringement of the Peshwa^s suzerainty. 

Gangadhar Shastri set out from Baroda on the I9th of October 1813, and on his 
arrival in Puna Baji Rao refused to see him. But knowing that he was in the good 
books of the English, and he was their protege and under their protection in Puna, 
he commenced a career of intrigues having for their object the ruin and downfall of 
the Peshwa. 

Mention has already been made above of Kharshedji Modi. He was the confidential 
servant of Sir Barry Close, but he was deprived of authority by Elphinstone. He was 
still in Puna when Gangadhar Shastri arrived there. This Brahman upstart, knowing 


under the suprcm.icy of that Government. Vhen Govind Rao Gaekwar died in September, 1800, 
he was succeeded by his son, Anand Rao, who ^was a thorough ' simpleton, and had the misfortune 
to have left to him as legacy from his father a mutinous rabble of an army. This rabble mainly 
consisted of Arabs... Rao jee Appajec, on Anand Rao's part— who, though a simpleton, had sense 
enough to feel the galling sway of the Arab Jamadars, opened negotiations with the English,... These 
negotiations were first carried on secretly, until the time that the Honorable Jonathan Duncan, 
Governor of Bombay, could convince himself that they were earnest on the part of Anand Rao. 
Then, although prepared with an expeditionary force to back the Gaekwar against Mulhar Rao 
(one of his family then in arms) and the mutineer Arabs as well as the British officer deputed to his 
Court, the Honorable Jonathan Duncan instructed Major Alexander Walker, the officer he had 
selected for the service, to go and judge of the state of matters at Baroda, before joining the force 
he was to command at Bombay, the place of rendezvous. In obedience to the orders of the 
Governor* Major Alexander Walker set out for Baroda, and was accompanied on his way thither 
by Gangadhar Shastree, *who has exercised no uncommon influence over the modelling of the 
events which led to the establishment of English supremacy in the Baroda Darbar, and the subsequent 
history of Guzerat and the Deccan." (Pp. 6-^ History of tfie Rise, Decline and Present State 
of tfie Sfiastree Familj, published in IS63 from Bombay). 
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that Kharsedji was not in the good books of Elphinstone, left no stone unturned to 
poison h S' mind against that Pars!. \^e are told that — 

'In Mmtv (1814), the Shastri requested (Mr. Elphinstone) that one man might be either removed 
from office or wholly trusted. This was Kharsedji Modi, whom the Shastri suspected of. . . . working 
with Trimbakji to influence the Peishwa by keeping him in a state of alarm as to the designs of 
Fatesing and the British."* 

The manner in which Kharsedji was ordered to leave Puna and his subsequent fate 
have already been narrated. But no sensible man can have any reason to doubt that 
this Parsi met his death at the hands of some of the numerous emissaries of the Puna 
Pesident, Mountstuart Elphinstone. 

The mission with which Gangadhar Shastri was charged, did not consist merely 
in settling the pecuniary claims of the Peshwa on the Gaekwar, but also to secure 
the lease of the Ahmedabad farm of his master. It has been said before that half of 
Gujrat belonged to the Gaekwar and the other half to the Peshwa. The Peshwa'^s 
share in Gujrat had been leased to the Gaekwar. The terms of the lease were now 
approaching their close. The Peshwa was unwilling to grant the lease to the 
Gaekwar, but the British Government wished that the farm of Ahmedabad should be 
retained by the Gaekwar. ^e arc told on official authority that — 

'The Peishwa very sensibly feared that if he continued to grant long leases of the Ahmedabad farm 
to the Guicowar, the renewal of them would at length come to be a matter of course and that 

Ahmedabad would in fact lapse mto a mere tributary province The retention by the 

Guicowar of the farm of Ahmedabad was anxiously desired by the Bombay Government, whose 
boundaries touched it at many points and it was important to tHiV^art erery attempt of Baji kao 
to create fresh political ties between the courts of Baroda and Pann/'t 

From the words put in italics in the above extract it will be observed that the 
British Government had been intriguing against the Peshwa. The Peshwa had every 
right to farm out his share of Gujrat to whomsoever he liked. But it was just what 
did not suit the convenience of the Bombay Government of the day, and hence 

Elphinstone surrounded the Peshwa with spies, and it is not improbable that he 

employed a large number of intriguers to create troubles in the Peshwa's territorries. 
Well, Ije was acting on a Machiavellian policy, for political expediency dictated him 
to do so. This Gangadhar Shastri was a fit instrument in Elphinstorne's hand to carry 
ouk all his intrigues. Elphinstone himself has left a description of the Shastri which 
shows what sort of man this Brahman upstart was. He describes 

"Gangadhar Shastri as a person of great shrewdness and talent who keeps the whole state of 
Baroda in the highest order, at Poona, lavishes money and marshals suwary in such style as to draw 
the attention of the whole place. Though a very learned Shastri he affects to be quite an Englishman, 
talks fast, interrupts and contradicts, and calls the Peshwa and his ministers old fools and 'damned 
rascals' or rather 'dam rascals'."§ 

Knowing the sentiments of Gangadhar towards the Peshwa and his ministers, a 
sense of prudence should have told Elphinstone to remove the .Shastri as soon as 

* Baroda Gazetteer, p. 219. 

t Ibid., p. 219. 

§ Colpbrooke's Elphinstone, I, 276. 
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possible from Puna. But the tragical drama would not have been unfolded had 
Elphinstone been a little prudent in all his dealings with the Peshwa. Nay, it was 
the interest of Elphinstone to kc* p the Shastri in Puna, because the latter was serving 
as his tool and playing the part of a spy on the Peshwa. The person of an ambassador 
is held sacred according to canons of the International Law of Nations of the civilized 
world. But it is also a well-known maxim of International Law that the lives of spies 

and emissaries should not be spared- Since his arrival in Puna Gangadhar Shastri had 

done his best to create ill feeling between the Peshwa artd the English, and he richly 
deserved the fate which subsequently befell him. There can be no doubt to any 
reasonable man that Elphinstone gave the formal guarantee for the Sastri's safety from 
the British Government, knowing the part which that i.>rahmin upstart had to play and 
for which International Law prescribes one penalty only, namely, forfeiture of life. 
Ambassadors and diplomatists are supposed to possess a great deal of that undefinabic 
thing called tact and to act on Tallyrand's saying that language is given unto us to 

conceal our thoughts. But this Brahman upstart sadly lacked the one and never acted 

on the other. The manner in which he indulged in vituperation of the Peshwa and 
his ministers shows how utterly unfit he was for the mission with which he was 
charged to Puna. 

Gangadhar Shastri being known to be a dangerous man, it was the interest of the 
Peshwa to cither conciliate, or if possible, annihilate lum. Months passed, and yet the 
objects for which he was sent to Puna were not accomplished. The lease of the 
Ahmedabad farm was not renewed in favour of the Gaekwar but gtycn to Trimbakji 

Danglia, said to have been a great favourite of the Peshwa. \/hcn he found the lease 

of the much coveted Ahmedabad farm was given to another man and not his master, 
he thought his stay any longer in Puna was useless and so also thought the Gaekwar 
and the British Government. Accordingly Gangadhar Shastri was ordered to quit 
Puna and to return to Baroda. 

But, as said before, he was a dangerous man and the Peshwa and all his 

well-wishers tried to buy him off, if possible. Trimbakji Dangife, reputed to be the 

greatest favourite of the Peshwa, tried his best to effect reconciliation between his 
master and Gangadhar. ^c are told by the author of the Bomba'S Oaxeffeer, 
Baroda volume, Mr. F. A. H. Eliot, that 

''Trimbakii Danglia, very probably at this time really intended a reconciliation. He is said to have 
confessed to the Shastri that he had at one time dnring the negotiation intended to murder him."* 

Now, if his confession be at all true, then nothing short of luhacy and madness 

would have prompted him to commit the dastardly deed with which, as we shall 

presently see, he was charged. 

In the eyes of the Peshwa, the Shastri's friendship and good-will appeared so 
important that he left no stone unturned to secure them. But as he was such an 

important tool in the hands of the English, they were equally determined that he 

should not be bought over by the Peshwa. The latter offered the Shastri the post of 
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his minister, but wc arc told that "this offer the Shastri rejected at the desire of 
Elphinstonc." 

The Peshwa made a proposal that the Shastri's son should be married to his sister- 
in-iaw. The Shastri agreed to this proposal and accordingly preparations for its celebration 
were being made at Nasik, where it was to take place. But almost at the eleventh 
hour, when the preparations were well advanced, the Shastri, without assigning any cause, 
broke off the marriage contract. Happily for him the law of breach of promise of 
marriage of the Christian countries of the West is not applicable to India, otherwise he 
would have had to pay a very large sum of money in damages. The Shastri also 
prevented his wife from visiting the Peshwa's palace. Of course, no English writers 
have given or even tried to give any explanation for these unusual steps, which the 
Shastri adopted ; but there can be no doubt to any reasonable man that, in all 
probability, he was ordered to do so by the Resident at Puna, that is, Elphinstone. 
Not cordiality but estrangement of feeling between the Puna and Baroda governments 
was the object aimed at by the British Government, and this the latter did not even 
conceal. The scandalous manner in which the Shastri was behaving towards the Peshwa 
was enougli to have enraged any one, but to the latter's credit it must be said that 
he took all these things very calmly. 

Although: the Ahmedabad farm was not again leased out to the Gaekwar, it 
would seem that Gangadhar Shastri tried to settle the pecuniary claims of the 
Peshwa on his master in a manner which was agrecabh* to the Brahman chief. The 
Shastri 

"granted that the surii of 3Q lakhs with interest on the same, was owing to the Gaekwar, and 
in lieu of all claims, which were then laid by the Pcishwa at one crorc of arrears and 40 lakhs 
of tribute, he proposed to surrender territory worth 7 lakhs. At the same time he apprehended 
that Fatesing would never part with so large a portion of his territory, and prayed the Resident 
to assist him in influencing the Baroda Court."* 

Had the British Government carried out the prayer of the Shastri, all the 
differences between the Peshwa and the Gaekwar would have been settled. But 
it was not their policy to do so. Fate Sing Gaekwar did not like the arrangement, 
and months passed without his vouchsafing any reply to his agent, i,e., the Shastri 
at Puna. This arrangement was favourable to the Peshwa. It would seem that the 
British Government did not take any step to settle it, for, in the words of Colonel 
Wallace, the Peshwa at this time was "growing daily more and more the object of 
suspicion" of the English. Naturally, Gangadhar Shastri was alarmed at the position 
of affairs. To quote again the above-named English author: 

"The first shock to Gangadhar Shastree's already insecure position was given by the silence 
of his government respecting the arrangement which he had taken upon himself to propose to the 
Peishwa as a solution of existing difficulties, and to which the Peishwa had verbally consented. 
He saw he had authorised the suspicion that he had neglected his master's interests in forwarding 
his own. To lose the favour of his own prince and to be found fraternizing with one growing 
daily more and more the object of suspicion to his still more powerful patrons the English 11 
The dilemma was awful T'f 

• Baroda Gazetteer, p. 221. 

t P. 200 of Wallace's Historz of tfie Guicowars, 
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Had the British Government raised their little finger at his time, all the difficnlties 
would have been easily smoothed over and the settlement of the Peishwa^s claims 
effected. But, as said before, it was not their poh'cy to do so. 

Gangadhar Shastri, too, had he been a wise man, would not have stayed a day 
longer In Puna, seeing the turn which affairs had taken. He was sent to Puna as 
the Gaekwar's agent and as such he had full powers to settle the affairs of his 

master. But his master did not agree to his arrangement, ^f'hat more service could 

he have rendered to his master by his stay in the capital of the Peshwas ? At the 

bidding of the English Resident at Puna, he sacrificed his own interests, for he had 

to reject the Peshwa's offer of the post of his minister and to break off the intended 
nuptials of his son with the Peshwa's sister-in-law. 

But he still stayed in Puna, for according to Colonel ^^'allace, 

^Hc hoped to conciliate liaji Rao, and yet to retain the good opinion of his English patrons 
on whose guarantee for his safety, from long observations of its efficacy in Gujrat, he was 
disposed to place too entire a confidence."* 

To make a long story short, he accompanied the Peshwa to Pandharpur, where 
he was assassinated on the 1 4th July, 1815. The assassination has been attributed 
to the instigation of the Peshwa. It is alleged that the Peshwa's favourite, Trimbakji 
Danglia, hired assassins to do the job for he was directed by his master to do so.f 


• ibid,, p. 207, 

t Fateh Singh Gaekwar was the reigning prince at Baroda when Gangadhai Shastri was 
assassinated. He invited to Baroda ^thc three sons of the deceased, who were at that time at 
Puna and settled princely allowances on them by means of a Sunad, which, however, did not 
receive the guarantee of the British Government. Fateh Singh's successor, Sayaji Rao, tcduccd 
their allowances, on which they appealed to t^c Bombay Government, at the head of which was 
at that time Elphinstone. He ''did not ask the reason of the appeal and by whose negligence 
it was that the guarantee was not extended to the family which had indirectly been the cause of 
his release from the Residencey duties at Poona, and elevation to the Bombay Governorship, 
but summarily decided that, as they could show no guarantee from the British Government, he 
believed his Government had no right to interfere, except by simple advice or recommendation. ' 
(Pp. 41-42 of Histor:^ of tfle Rise, Decline and Present State of the Sfiastree Famit:^.) 

\/hat idea of gratitude was possessed by Elphinstone I 

How the murder of Gangadhar Shastri was beneficial to the Bgtish is thus narrated by 

Prinsep : 

"In the issue to 'wfiich matters were brought by the Shastree's murder, wc stood forth in 
the character of avengers of the death of a Brahmin ambassador, and had the full advantage of 
the popular voice on our side, even among the Peishwa's c>wn subjects. This favourable 
impression lasted beyond the .immediate occasion, insomuch that two years afterwards, when s 
rupture occurred with nearly all the Maratha states, the cause of the British nation derived a vast 
accession of strength in public opinion from recollection of the foul murder of this Brahmin, 
in which the quarrel had originated, and the IndtfiFerence manifested upon the subsequent down-fall 
of the Peishwa's dynasty was owing in a great measure to its being regarded as a judgment 
on the reigning head of the family for hTs participation in this crime, polluted as he was already 
by the yet unexpiated murder of Narayan Rao by his father, Raghunath. (P. 321, Vol. I of 
prinsep s History of the Political and Military, Transactions), 
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It is difficult to connect Baji Rao or his favourite Trimbalcji with this cowardly 
and dastardly act. Vhat motive or motives could have prompted them to commit 
the murder ? Of course, Gangadhar Shastri was a vain, dangerous man and played the 
spy on the Peshwa, and, by causing Kharsedji Modi to be removed from Puna, severely 
wounded the feelings of Baji Rao. As a spy he richly deserved the fate which 
befell him and for which no reasonable man should sympathize with him. But had the 
Peshwa been bent upon taking his life, he could have done it very easily at 
Puna and not at Pandharpur, the sanctity of which alone would have prevented a 
superstitious man like the Peshwa from committing such a foul deed. The author of the 
Bomba's: Gaxeiteer, Puna volume, writes that Baji Rao 

^'claimed great holiness and was most careful to keep all religious rules and ceremonies. 
Apparently, to lay the ghost of Narayan Rao Pcishwa, whom his parents had murdered and who 
seems to have haunted him, Baji Rao planted several hundred thousand mango trees about Poona, 
gave largesses to Brahmans and religious establishments, and was particularly generous to Vitiiobas 
temple at Pandharporc/'* 

In a foot-note to the above the same author writes : — was probably Naravan Raos 
ghost that so often took him to Pandharpore."^ Now, when to propitiate on<» ghost, 
Baji Rao was taking all these troubles at Pandharpur, it is a psychological puzzle to 
understand, much less to believe, that at the same place this very superstitious Baji 
Rao should even think of perpetrating a crime similar to that of his parent. \/hen he 
was taking all these measures to free his father of his *‘’n, does it stand to reason, 
that he himself should stain his hands with the same sort of sin ? 

It may be argued that Gangadhar Shastri had offended Ba)i Rao by breaking off 
the intended nuptials of his son with the latter's sister-in-law and pieventing his wife 
from visiting the Peshwa's palace. It does not seem that Baji Rao was enraged at 
this conduct of that Brahman upstart, or thought of depriving him of his life for this 
strange behavior of his. Of course, there was a time when the Peshwa would have 
been fully justified in taking the life of Gangadhar Shastri when the latter was playing 
the part of a spy on him and was intriguing with the English against him. But latterly, 
Gangadhar was reconciled to the Peshwa. His arrangement about the settlement of 
the pecuniary claims of Baji Rao on the Gackwar was favorable to the Peshwa and 
it is not likely that the latter should have conspired to assassinate hiin for his 
useful services. 

It is equally improbable that Trimbakji Danglia s'hould have had any hand in the 
murder of the Shastri. ^hat motive could have actuated him to perpetrate this foul 
deed? It is said that Trimbakji subsequently confessed that he had done the deed by 
the order of his master. Now, it is a well-known thing that those who confess either 
overdo a thing or underdo it. They never tell the truth. Ve have only to turn even 
to the confessions of Rousseau. No sensible man now places any reliance on the 
sensational confessions of Rousseau. 

Even if Trimbakji did not confess in the spirit of bravado, we should not forget 
how confessions are sometimes extorted in India by the police and other administrators 


Part II, p. 293. 
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of so-called justice. It is a matter of everyday occurrence in India, how the innocent 
arc made to confess. So the confession of Trimbakji that he had done the deed 
is not worth much and that he did it by the order of his master is highly improbable 
for the reason set forth above. 

Gangadhar Shastri, as said above, had made many enemies in Baroda and he was 
highly unpopular there, ^^'hen Elphinstonc guaranteed his safety in the Peshwa's 
territories, some of his enemies came to the Deccan, it would seem, with the avowed 
object of murdering him ^ for they knew that the Peshwa being not in the good books 
of the English, all the blame would fall on him and they themselves would go scot-free* 



* Elphinstone had guranteed safe conduct to the Shastri : but he never took any trouble to 
protect his person. He should have furnished the Shastri with an escort to accompany him 
everywhere he went. Strange to say that, while the Shastri went to Pandharpur with the Peshwa, 
Elphinstone did not take anj precautionary measure to protect his protege but went on a pleasant 
excursion to Ellora. His biographer writes that 'Mr. Elphinstone took advantage of the 
opportuniity to enter on another exploring expedition, this to the far-famed caves of Ellora." 

The Shastri was murdered during Elphinstonc's absence at Ellora. 

Edward Moor, well-known as the author of Tfie Hindu Pantficon, towards the end of the 
eighteenth and beginning of the nineteenth century served in Puna under Sir Charles Malct, the 
British Resident in the court of the Peshwa. He was well acquainted with the last Peshwa Baji 
Rao. In his above-mentioned work, he refers to the horror in which the murder of Brahmans 
was held by the subjects of his Brahman Government. He quotes the following verses trom Manu : 

"A twice-born man who barely assaults a Brahman with intention to hurt him, shall be whirled 
about for a century in the hell called Tamisra." 

"He who, through ignorance of the law, sheds blood from the bodv of a Brahman, not engaged 
in battle, shall feel excessive pain in his future life." 

"As many particles of dust as the blood shall roll up trom the ground, for so many years shall the 
shedder of that blood be mangled by other animals in his next birth." 

"Never shall the king slay a Brahman, though convicted of all possible crimes • let him banish 
the offender from his realm, but with all his propcity secure, and his body unhurt." 

''No greater crime is known on earth than' slaying a Brahman and the king, therefore, must not 
even form in his mind the idea of killing a priest." 

From his long experience of and residence in Puna, Mr. Moor could give only three instances of 
Brahmans being put to death. He writes : 

"The violent death of one of these persons, transcendental I y divine, as they are deemed by Manu, 

it may be supposed, rarely occurs. I have, however, known of three being put to death, and that too 

at Puna, the immediate seat of Brahmanical government " 

Of these three the first was that of the notorious Ghasiram Kotwal. It cannot be denied that 

that man deserved the death that befell him. However, it should not be forgotten that he was stoned 
to death by Brahmans of the Telinga sect. After narrating the circumstances of the murder of this 
Brahman^ Moor truly observes : 

"I have heard it said and have, I think, seen it related that on such an occasion (that, however, of 
popular insurrection, is very uncommon in India,) the victim has been put in a bag, and beaten, to 
avoid the denunciation against shedding a Brahman's blood." 

The second and the third Instances of Brahmanicide mentioned by Moor, need not be refdred 
to here. 

These instances arc cited to show the horror in which Brahmanicide was regarded during the 
regime of the Peshwas. The Peshwa, Baji Rao, was well-versed in the Shastras of the Hindus and 
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At the time when the Shastri was murdered, there were two agents of Sitaram Rowjee 
there. The grudge which Sitaram bore to the Shastri is well-known. It is also said 
said that 

''The Shastri had in his possession a letter addressed by Govindrao to tl\p Rani Takhtibai 
which contained the ominous threat that under certain contingencies the Shastrec wifi never more 
look that way, that is, return to Baroda/" 

If this be true then there can be no doubt that the Shastri's murder was planned 
ancf carried out by some of the numerous enertiies he had made at Daroda. 

But Elpninstone was determined to connect the Peshwa and his favorite, Trimbakji 
Danglia, with this murder. He is said to have held an investigation and proved that 
Danglia had engaged the assassins. \^hat sort of investigation it was, and whether the 
accused Trimbakji had been given an opportunity to know the nature of the investigation, 
are matters which are not mentioned in official records. Trimbakji was an eyesore to 
Elphinstone and the English, because he was a favorite of the Peshwa. That in itself 
would not have been a great offence, had it not been for the other fact that he had 
been granted the lease of the much-coveted Ahmadabad farm. It has been already 
mentioned before, how desirous were the English to see the led^e of that farm renewed 
in favor of their protege the Gaekwar. But when the Peshwa did not do so, they 
were determined on his humiliation and subsequent ruin. 

It was then, we take it, a matter of political expediency to have connected the 
Peshwa and his favorite Trimbakji with the murder of Gangadhar Shastri. For the 
present it was decided not to consider the Peshwa as a party to the murder. But 
Elphinstone demanded of the Peshwa the surrender of his favorite Trimbakji to the 
English. Now, this demand on the part of Elphinstone was against the spirit of all 
. International Law. Even assuming for the sake of argument that Trimbakji was 
implicated in the murder of Gangadhar Shastri, it does not follow that the English had 
any right to punish him. Both Trimbakji and the murdered were, as it were, the subjects 
of the Peshwa and so the latter had every authority to deal with the accused as he 
thought proper. The demands of justice would have been fully satisfied by punishing 
these Baroda agents, who had been caught, as if were, red-handed In the murder of the 
Shastri. But Elphinstone had ulterior designs in demanding the surrender of Trimbakji.f 

besides he was a very superstitious man. Taking all these facts into consideration, it is extremely 
improbable that Baji Rao ordered, or Trimbakji Danglia executed, the murder of the Brahman 
ambassador. 

• Baroda Gazetteer, p. 222. 

t In his letter to the Marquess of Hastings, Elphinstone set forth his reasons for demanding the 
immediate surrender of Trimbakji. He wrote : 

"If Trimbakfi expected to be accused by our government, ... .he would probably have employed 
the interval in perverting the Peishwa's mind and engaging him in acts of violence at home, and in 
such foreign negotiations as are inconsistent with the alliance. This would be facilitated by the 
Peishwa remaining so long in suspense whether the accusation might not be directed against 
himself/' 

Thus it was political expediency which dictated Elphinstone to accuse Trimbakji of the murder 
without any proof, because Trimbakji was an able, ambitious and hence a dangerous man whose 
removal from Puna was desirable at any cost. 
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He did not care much whether the step he was going to take would wound the 
feelings of the Pesliwa, whose sworn enemy he was. Baji Rao, as in honor bound, 
resisted Elphinstonc'^s demand* But Elphinstone was inexorable. He was about to 
surround Puna with British troops and lay a regular siege to it. 

How bitterly at this i.-onient Baji Rao must have rued the day he signed the treaty 
of Bassein and entered into alliance with the English, who were not remarkable for 
faithfulness. Naturally of a timid disposition and, as said before, false to himself and 
false to the people over whom he ruled, Baji Rao s heart failed him when he found his 
capital was to be besieged by the British troops. He was obliged to make over his 
favorite Trimbakji to the English. The English incarcerated Trimbakji in the Thana Fort. 

Thus by fraud and force, Elphinstone succeeded in depriving Baji Rao of two of his 
best well-wishers and faithful servants, vii., Kharsedji Modi and Trimbakji Danglia. 
Baji Rao^s eyes were now opened. There is a proverb that even a worm would turn 
round and bite. Though timid and false to himself, the humiliation to which he had 
been subjected was enough to make him seek for vengeance on his British persecutors. 
The British Government was at this time engaged in war with Nepal, The reverses 
which the British troops suffered in that war must have made Baji Rao very jubilant and 
it is not at all unlikely that at this time he intrigued with other Maratha princes tu 
concert measures to throw off the yoke of the English, which was so galling to him. 

After the murder of Gangadhar Shastri there was a discussion for the settlement of 
the Peshwa's claims on the Gackwar. But all these discussions ended in smoke. The 
Gaekwar, probably at the dictation of the English, did not accept the settlement which 
the Shastri had made. Seeing that no settlement had been arrived at between the 

At the time when it pleased Elphinstone to accuse Trimbakji of the murder, he had no evidence 
worth speaking of against that unfortunate Maratha minister. It was after the flight of the Peshwa 
and the annexation of his territories that strong evidence is alleged to have been obtained by 
Elphinstone and the English to satisfy them that the Peshwa and Trimbakji planned the murder. 
Colebrooke, in his Life of Elphinstone, .writes : 

''There is no part of Indian History on which so full a light has been thrown, as the murder of 
the unfortunate Shastri, and the important events which followed. Our subsequent conquest of the 
country gave us sources of information which were improved by the local inquiries of Grant Duff, 
and we can trace the undercurrent of intrigue by the light of subsequent knowledge, and witfi tfie 
aid tfiat Mr, EJpUinstone did not at tfic time possess/' (The italics arc ours.) 

Of course, after the conquest, everything was possible. To curry* favour with the victorious 
English, numbers of blackguards and intriguers of the type of Balaji Pant Natu came forward to give, 
nay, fabricate, false evidence against the fallen Peshwa and his minister. No reliance could be placed 
on such evidence. 

That Trimbakji was not altogether a bad man is admitted even by Elphinstone himself. On May 
8th, 1815, Elphinstone wrote in his diary : 

"It is pleasant to see Trimbakji remember old friends and townsmen in his elevation, and this, 
with his care of his native village, building walls to it, etc., incline one to think well of him, if fiis 
general character would admit of it,'' (The italics are ours.) 

Of course, Elphinstone was strongly biased against Trimbalqi and therefore, inspite of all the 
benevolent and charitable acts of Trimbakji, which he saw with his own eyes, he was not inclined to 
think well of him. 
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PeshvE^a and the Gaekv/ar, it was the duty of the English to have acted as arbitrators 
and mediators, but this is exactly what they did not like to do i for had they done so^ 
they would noi have got a pretext, a handle, to deprive the Peshwa of his territories or 
to go to war with him. 

Elphinstone and the British Government complained of Baji Rao'^s conduct, because 
he asserted that he had the right to nominate the Gaekwar s Diwan and also of 
enquiring into the Gaekwar's domestic concerns. In fact, Baji Rao looked upon the 
Gaekwar as^ his feudatory. 

'This policy of the Peishwa met ♦he strong disapproval of the British Government who 
considered that the only power left to che Peishwa of all his old connections with the Guicowar 
was that of granting investiture to the legal successor to the Baroda GadiV* 

The British Government was not going to acknowledge the suzerainty of the 
peshwa over the Gaekwar, for it considered that the Peshwa had lost his right by 
the Treaty of Bassein. To the Peshwa's mind this point was not so very clear 
and decisive for we are told by Colonel \^^allacc (p. 207) that 

"the assistance given to the Guicowar by the Honorable Company had been timely, and it had 
been efficacious i but none was deceived into the idea that it had been disinterested or gratuitious. 
The Guicowar state had been the utensil of the Honorable Company i it had been embraced as 
an ally when required, and dismissed when no longer wanted i treaties had been made respecting 
it, in which it was not consulted } treaties had been made with it which had been abrogated 

when it suited the Company's convenience » sometimes it fiad been induced to ufage war witfi 

the Peisfiwa as an independent state and then again, on tfie return of peace, it fiad been 

acknowledged as a vassal merely: of the Maratba Empire , tbus its external policy had been 

altogether dictated,*' 

From the words put in italics in the above extract it is obvious how uncertain 
were the relations between the Peshwa and jhe Gaekwar. \/e cannot find fault 
with the Peshwa for trying to clearly define his connections with the Gaekwar. 

But it was not the policy of the British Government to help the Peshwa now in 
any way in their power. They took no steps to settle his claims on the Gaekwar or 
clearly define his relations with him. 

The course which the British Government now adopted towards the Peshwa 
must be admitted by all candid historians to be nothing short of treachery. The war 
with Nepal was now over, and so the British had time now to turn to other affairs. 
The Marquis of Hastings considered the Peshwa an easy game, and so he decided 
that the British arms should be turned against him. AH the benefits which the British 
had obtained by their connection with him were now forgotten, and as he was no 
longer of any use to them, so he should be sacrificed now to gratify their ambition. 

The territorial revenue of the Bombay Presidency was not at this time enough to 
support its civil, marine, and military establishments. All the costly establishments 
of the English, who had been always seeking ways and means to make themselves rich 
at the expense of the natives of this country, required money to fill the pockets of 
their employees. The provinces which formed the satrapy of the Peshwa were very 

Baroda Gazetteer, p, st9' 
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fertile and the revenue which the Peshwa derived from th^se provinces amounted to a 
crore and a half of rupees every year. The eyes of the worldly-minded, ambitious 
£nslish naturally turned to them* Perhaps this might account for their not trying to 
compose the differences between the Peshwa and the Gaelcwar and always trying 
to find a pretext for a quarrel with Baji Rao, through whose instrumentality they had 
so enormously benefited. 

The English made every preparation for going to war with the Peshwa. 

*On the 7th of April 1817, Lord Moira warned Sir Evan Napean that war between the British 
and the Peshwa was imminent - and that he was to hold himself in readiness, to seize the 
Peshwa's portion of Gujrat and the Northern portion of the Konkan."* 

Thus it was not the Peshwa but the English, who wanted war. And if the 
Peshwa was found to make warlike preparations, we cannot blame him ; for knowing 
the sentiments of the English towards him, and seeing their preparations for war, 
Baji Rao naturally, as a precautionary measure and in self-defence, tried to amass 
troops.t But no one could overreach the English diplomatists because of their 
wonderful capacity for intrigues. Elphinstonc's capacity for intrigues was notorious. 

• Uombas Gazetteer, Baroda volume, page 225. 

t If we are to believe the testimony of two English officers, it would seem that it was never 
the intention of Baji Rao to go to war with the English. This will be evident from the following 
extract from a paper of Lieut. General Briggs published by Colcbrooke in his Life of Elpbinstone : 

"The doctor, who was in the habit of passing an hour every day with Mr. Elphinstone reading 
Greek and Italian, was supposed to be in his (Peshwa's) confidence, though he was only treated 
as a common friend. The Peshwa begged that flic doctor might be sent to attend some members 
of his family, and the kindness that he there received, and the manner in which the Peshwa spoke 
of his fidelity and attachment to the English deceived the doctor till the day when the war was 
declared. In the same manner he gained over the services of the English commandant of the 
contingent, who, to the last hour, professed to believe that the Peshwa would never make war 
with us.'' 

The following account penned by General Briggs shows the feelings of gratitude which the 
Peshwp entertained for the British. General John Briggs writes: 

At length, one day it was in April 1817 the Peshwa sent a message by his Minister that 

he desired to see Mr. Elphinstone, to confer on state affairs. 

On the arrival of Mr. Elphinstone and suit, the Peshwa was found sitting in a small 

private apartment, from which, after the usual compliments, he dismissed the attendants, and said, 
*1 have requested this meeting, Mr. Elphinstone, to endeavour to disabuse 

your mind of some injurious impressions you seem to have formed as to my feelings and intentions 

towards your Government. Remember that I have been connected with you from my Childhood. 
Let me go back to the time when a cabal united against my father, now in heaven, on the death 
of his nephew, who was assassinated by his own guards in his palace, and when he, the next heir, 

came forward to claim his rights, you are aware how he was persecuted, and driven by the 

rebellious nobles out ot his country. At the crisis there were the great chiefs, Holkar and Scindia 
and Gaekwar, to whom it would have been natural for him to apply for aid against his own 
subjects, but he passed them by, and placed himself under the protection of the British Government 

and made a treaty with it. Scarcely had I reached the age of manhood when an accident left 

the Masnud again vacant, and my enemies deprived me of my claim of succession, your Govern- 
ment interfered, and 1 eventually obtained my rights. But my opponents were too strong, and, 
having marched an army to Poona, defeated my troops. I fled, not to seek assistance from my 
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The chief amons the intriguers whom Elphinstone looked upon as his friends and 
on whose information he acted was Balaji Pant Natu, a name which should be held 
in detestation by every Indian. His conduct was fully exposed to the world by the 
agent of the deposed Raja of Satara, Range Bapuji. Balaji Pant Natu was capable 
of every dishonest and mean act in order to curry favour with the English. And 
yet he was the confidential friend of Elphinstone, who followed his advice and acted 
on his information.* 

countrymen, but from the English at Bombay, and by your armies I was restored to my capital and 
my throne. How can you believe that, with all this load of obligation to your Government, 
I should ever have a design to make war against it ? My whole body, from my head to feet, 
has been nourished by the salt of the English. Look at the situation, however, from another 

point of view. I am not so Ignorant of the history of British power in this country as not to 
know that whosoever has engaged in war with it has been defeated, and his sovereignty has passed 
away. In former times, when Hyder Ally, aided by the French, made war against the English, 
he could gain no ground , and it is said that on his death-bed he urged his son, Tippu Sultan, to 
keep at peace and to cultivate the friendship of the English. He was too proud and too confident. 
In two great wars, although assisted by the French, Tippu was beaten, his territories divided, and 
at last he was destroyed. Since my re-establishment at Poona, have I not witnessed the defeat of 
those regular troops of infantry and artillery, trained under European officers for the great 
Mahratta chiefs, Holkar and Sindia, who carried everything before them in Hindustan, but who 

when they ventured to oppose the English, were beaten time after time with heavy losses and eventually 
reduced to make peace at great sacrifices of territory and treasure ? In my case, however, ! ask where 
are the regular troops ? Where arc my infantry or my guns to cope with your enemies ? yet, I am 
suspected of desiring to engage in war against my best friends.' 

''During the whole of this speech, which was delivered in his native tongue, Mahrattec, the 
Peshwa was perfectly cool, nor did he exhibit any symptoms either of agitation or resentment." 

Memoir of Jo fin Brings, pp. 44-45. 

* Balaji Pant Natu was a menial employed on 5 or 6 rupees a month at Bhore in the Satara 
District. From Bhore he went to Puna and was in the service of the Pastia Sardars. These Sardars 

were not in the good graces of the Peshwa Baji Rao. Balaji Pant Natu was introduced into the 

British Residency at Puna as an agent of the Rastia Sardars. In that capacity he used to tell 

the successive British Residents, tales and fibs against the Peshwa, for he thought that by so doing 
he would further the cause of his masters, the Rastia Sardars. He so far ingratiated himself with 
Elphinstone that the latter looked upon him as his right-hand man, and depended upon him for 
all informations regarding the Peshwa and his doings. 

After the overthrow of the Peshwa, Balaji Pant Natu was highly praised and recommended to 

the Governor-General of India by Elphinstone for the grant of a jaghire. In his letter to 

Mr. John Adam, Chief Secretary to Government, Fort William, dated camp at Corygaum, 5th 
September, 1818, Elpinstone wrote : 

The services of Balaji Pant have been before brought to the notice of his Excellency the 

most noble the Governor -Ccneral , he has since conducted himself with exemplary fidelity notwith- 
standing the Peishwa's frequent attempts to corrupt him. His services were of the greatest use both 
during the war and the period which preceded it and he is at present employed under Captain 
Grant with the Raja of Satara, the most confidential situation held by any native in this part of 
the country. I therefore beg leave earnestly to recommend the villages mentioned in the enclosed 
should be confirmed to him by a regular Enam grant under the seal of the Governor-General or 
under mine by His Ei^llenc/s authority. 

"'His present salary is calculated on the prindple of his receiving the pension formerly granted 
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Another confidential friend of Elphinstone was yashvantrav Ghorepade. Regarding 
this man, the author of the Puna volume of the Bombay Gazetteer (part II, p. 299) 
writes : 

'^yashvantrav Ghorepade, a friend of Mr Elphinstone and of many British officers, was at this 
time in disgrace with Mr. Elphinstone on account of some intrigues/' 

But yashvantrav knew the royal road to favour with Elphinstone. The latter hated 
the Peshwa like anything and so any cock and bull story against Baji Rao would not 
only please Elphinstone but certainly secure his favour and good-will. So afl the 
evidence of the so-called treachery of the Peshwa rests on Elphinstone's correspon- 
dence, who depended for information on such men as Balaji Pant Natu and yashvantrav 
Ghorepade. 

have said before that Baji Rao's preparations were in their very nature indicatory 
of self-defence. Elphinstone, knowing that the English Government wanted to go to war 
with the Peshwa, made some extraordinary demands on him.* Trimbakji Danglia had been 
confined at Tannah under the guard of British troops. But he escaped from his place 
of confinement and was again at large. It did not reflect much credit on the vigilance 
of the English, that one of their prisoners escaped from their prison without their knowing 
anything about it. Trimbakji was said to be in the Peshwa's territory. \/ithout showing 
much respect or courtesy to the Peshwa, Elphinstone taxed him in a very offensive 
manner to deliver up Trimbakji, or war with the English must follow. He demanded 

to him. 1 would therefore not recommend his pension being reduced in consequence of his new 
grant. It is indeed desirable to make the grant in a spirit of liberality, as it is the hrst reward 
yet made to any of our immediate dependants, and as the zeal with which we are served must 
depend on those rewards. The grant will of course be included in the one I have recommended 
for rewards to adherents/' 

Of course the Governor-General approved of the recommendation of Elphinstone. When 
the latter left India for good, he gave the following certificate to Balaji Pant Natu written with 
his own hand : 

"Balaji Pant Natoo was connected with the Poona Residency from the time of Sir Barry Close 
in 1803 or 4. He entered into the residency employments about 1816 and in the troubles that 
ollowed and in the settlement of the country showed himself an able, zealous, and trustworthy 
public servant. He was my principal native agent during most of the time I was Commissioner 
in the Deccan, was consulted by me on all subjects and gave me every reason to be satisfied with 
his judgment and fidelity. 

Bombay, 13th November, I82Q. 

(Sd.) M. Elphinstone." 

* How Elphinstone was anxious for the sight of a war will .be evident from the following 
extract from his diary : 

"Active employment, bodily or mental, here or m a camp i enlarging nlf knowledge, keeping awake 
my imagination i enterprising journeys » tbe sigbt of a tear if possible « buttle at Calcutta i applause 
for zeal and energy— these must be the grand objects of my desires, and 'must not be longed for, 
but prized or worked for." 

Again, under April 6th, 1817, he entered in his diary : 

"I think a quarrel with the Peishwa desirable, and therefore look on everything with perfect 
'-ecurity, except the prospect of undecided conduct on the part of Lord Moira. Even on the 8Tst 
I did not feel the slightest anxiety." 
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the surrender of Trimbakji within a month and the immediate delivery of the three hill 
forts of Sinhgad, Purandhar and Raigad as a pledge that Trimbakji would be surrendered/ 
Elphinstonc was going to invest Puna with British troops^ when on the 8th May, 1817, 
Baji Rao issued an order for the surrender of the three hill forts, ^ith the humiliation 
inflicted on the Peshwa, one would have thought that the English would have been 
quite content. But the English were quite prepared for the war. So to add insult to 
injury, the Brahman chief was obliged to sign the treaty known as Treaty of Puna, 
dated the 1 3th June, 1817. This was forced on him in a manner which he could not 
resist. The English wanted a pretext for this new treaty and so it was alleged to 

be necessary as a compensation for the murder of Gangadhar Shastri. Two years 
had elapsed since the murder of that Brahman ambassador, and it would be 

remembered that it was convenient for the English Government to affect to believe 
that the Peshwa was not a party to the murder. But circumstances had now altered, 
and so the English raked up the old matter and made the Peshwa confess at the point 
of the bayonet that he had a hand in the murder of Gangadhar Shastri. The Peshwa 

* Trimbakji was confined a prisoner in Chunar fort, not far distant from Benares. Here he was 
visited by several European travellers, the most noted of whom was Bishop Hcber, who saw him 
in September, IQ24 and in his Indian journal writes that Trimbakji was "'confined with great strictness, 
having an European as well as Sepoy guard, and never being trusted out of sight of the sentries. 
Even his bed-chamber has three grated windows open into the verandah, which serves as guard 

room a little garden shaded with a peepul tree which he has planted very prettily 

with balsams and other flowers. Four of his own servants arc allowed to attend him, but they arc 

always searched before they quit or return to the fort, and must be always there at night. He is 

a little, lively, irritable looking man, dressed, when I saw him, in a dirty cotton mantle, with a 

broad red border thrown carelessly over his head and shoulders He has been now, I 

believe, five years in prison and seems likely to remain there during life, or till the death of his 
patron and tool, Bajee Rao, may lessen his power of doing mischief. He has often offered to give 

security to any amount for his good behaviour but his applications have been in vain. He 

attributes their failure' to Mr. Elphinstone, the Governor of Bombay, who is, he says 

resolutely fixed on keeping him in prison and urging the supreme court to distrust all his protesta- 
tions. His life must now be dismally monotonous and wearisome. Though a Brahmin of high caste 
and so long a minister of State, he can neither read nor write . . . ." 

There can be little doubt that the harshness and rigour of his confinement undermined his 
health} for another European traveller. Major Archer, in visting Chunar on February 16, 1829, wrote 
about him : 

"'His confinement has continued since 1818, but his term is nearly bounded by the great enemy. 

Death, » his medical attendants declaring he cannot last many months. N^'hen we pafficu, his liver 

was so much affected as to protrude his side to the size of a half quartern loaf. His glatc was one 
of great emaciation, and he was a truly pitiable object. His prayer (and it was iHihceded) was 
to be permitted to die at Benares, but the suspicions of the Government are too lively for this 
indulgence — no great one Trimbuck was a wicked monster i but the good accruing from allowing 
him to go loose, creating a favourable opinion of British generosity, would more than balance the 
chance of danger or inconvenience which such a measure might be thought to risk. The boon to 
an expiring man would, it is conceived, impress the natives with the notions that our mercy was 
equal to our power, and that generosity was nearly allied to our justice.'' Pp. IOb-109, vol. II., 
Tours in Upper India and in parts of the Himalayas mountains i with accounts of the native princes 
^c, by Major Arthur, late Aide-de-camp to Lord Combermere » London, 1833. 
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was a weak man and, as repeatedly said above, he was false to himself. To him 
power was sweet, and the friendship \with the English was sweeter still. To maintain 
the show of authority and also the friendship of the English, he was ready to do 
anything. So there was not much difficulty for Elphinstone to extort the so-called 
confession of the murder of the Shastri from the Peshwa. Baji Rao did not possess 
that metal of which Pratap Singh, the Raja of Satara, was made, 'i/hen the English 
charged the Raja of Satara with conspiring against them, the Raja was told that if he 
would sign a paper admitting his guilt, all differences then existing should fall into 
oblivion. It is well-known how the Raja lost his kingdom but did not sign that paper. 
The Raja was true to himself, which the Peshwa was not. For reasons already adduced 
before, it is impossible to believe that the Peshwa was guilty of the murder. But 
supposing that Baji Rao was a party to the murder, why were two years allowed to 
expire before any reparation was demanded of him ? 

By this new treaty of Puna, Baji Rao lost most of his fertile provinces, and his 
resources were seriously crippled. The British Government did not arbitrate to settle the 
pecuniary demands of the Peshwa on the Gaekwar, but by this treaty the Peshwa was 
made to part with his share of the revenue of Gujrat in settlement of all his claims on 
the Gaekwar. Of course, the English had all along an eye on the fertile provinces of 
Gujrat, and the Peshwa and Trimbakji Danglia incurred their displeasure because the 
lease of the Ahmadabad Farm was not renewed in favour of the Gaekwar but was 
given to Trimbakji. 

The blow dealt to the Peshwa by this new Treaty was one from which it was 
difficult for him to recover. He was so much disgusted with all these transactions that 
he left Puna and went to Pandharpiir and thence to Mahuli in the vicinity of Satara at 
the junction of the two rivers Krisna and yena and hence a place regarded as sacred 
by all devout Hindus. It was at this place that he requested Malcolm to see him— a 
request which Malcolm complied with. Baji Rao complained of his crippled state under 
the Treaty of Puna and of the loss of the friendship of the English, and declared his 
longing to have the friendship renewed. Malcolm advised him to collect troops and 
send a contingent to the aid of the English in the coming war with the Pindaris. Kaye 
writes : 

''When in August, Malcolm was importuned to visit him, he (Baji Rao) had appeared to be really 
sincere in the expression of his desire to stand fast by the British alliance, but he had then been much 
exasperated by recent transactions— an unwelcome treaty had been forced upon him and it was not 
difficult, in this frame of mind, to persuade him that the sovereignty of the Marhattas was threatened t 
and that his true interest lay in hostility to the British Government. So the troops that he had 
collected avowedly with the intention of aiding o*ir operations, were now held together for the 
purpose ^f resitting them. 

*Such a gathering of troops at Poonah could have but one result. A large body of ill-disciplined 
Mahratta soldiers were little likely, under any circumstances, to remain quiesebnt in the neighbourhood 
of the capital. It yifm necessary that they should commit excesses of some klnd» and the temper 
whi'h they manifested in the autumn of X817 rendered certain the direction in which excesses wcNdd 
be committed. Their minds had been inflamed by felse (7) representatio n s of the hostile designs of 
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the British, iney believed that their very existence, as a military body, was threatened and that 
there would soon be nothing but Company's service from one end of India to the other/'* v 

^Ken such were the feelings of the Marathas in general against the English, we 
cannot reasonably blame Baji Rao for his inability to send any contingent to the aid 

of the English. Vengeance sleeps long, but it never dies. Baji Rao, though a weak 

man and fahe to himself, tried to get rid of the halter which had been tightened round 
his neck by the English. He was their prisoner and he tried to break out of the prison 
house. It is true, as observed by Kaye, that Baji Rao '"had been much exasperated by 
the recent transactions."' Seeing the faithlessness of the English, he could not easily 
believe that they had not some ulterior motives in requesting him to send a contingent of 
troops to their aid. ^hat he probably suspected was that the English meditated 
treachery. By denuding his territories of troops, it would be an easy task for the 
English to force another unwelcome treaty on him and to further cripple his state. 
This thought was not unnatural for him to indulge in, seeing the treatment he had been 
subjected to. 

His subjects also, seeing the state of affairs, cried loudly for war. The Peshwa was 
no military genius. He did not learn the lesson from the other Indian powers coming 

to grief by the employment of foreign Christian mercenaries in their armies. Those 

Christians were never faithful to those whose salt they had eaten. He had in his 
army such Christian officers. One of them was General Pott, ^^'hen hostilities 
broke out, Baji Rao ordered him to fight the Christian British. He refused to obey his 
order, saying he would not fight against men of his colour, creed and country. Had 
Baji Rao been a prudent prince, he would have at once got him court-martialled and 
awarded him the capital punishment which he fully deserved. He had not the courage 
to do it. So ^he result was that not only General Pott and others of his co-religionists 
and men of his colour deserted, but also betrayed him. 

But Bapu Gokhle pledged his honor and offered his service to lead the troops 
against the English. No British author has a word to say against this Maratha chief. 
He had no selfish motive to serve by siding with the Peshwa, 

Bapu Gokhle was not an enemy of the English. The dispatches of the Duke of 
\/ellington bear testimony to the assistance which he rendered to them. He was 
instrumental also to a certain extent in getting the Treaty of Bassein signed by the 
Peshwa. Taking all these facts into consideration, it cannot be said that he was a 
bitter enemy of the English. No, he was disgusted with the "grasping policy' of the 
English and sincerely^ believed that they were bent upon the destruction of the 
Maratha nation. 

Bapu Gokhle was now appointed as the Peshwa's commander-in-chief. But 
Elphinstone was not idle. The exaggerated reports as to the Peshwa's doings and the 

* Life and Correspondence of Sir John Malcolm, Vol. II. p. 191. 

In an official despatch, Elphinstone wrote : 

^Openness and vigor of His Highness's preparations, joined, perhaps, with some pity for his losses 
and to some hope of the restoration of the Mahratta greatness, render His Highness's cause more 
popular than it used to be » " Colebrooke'S Life of Elphinstone, I. 371. 
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lies as to his movements which emissaries and confidential friends like Balaji 
Pant Natu whispered into Elphinstone^s ears led him to ask the British troops to come 
to his assistance at once.* Two English commanders. General Smith and Colonel 

• From the procrastination and delay on the part of the Peshwa and his commander-in-chief 
it is not unreasonable to suppose that they did not seriously think of going to war with the 
English. They would have also in all probability sent the contingent to the aid of the English, 
but Elphinstone's doings provoked the war. His biographer. Sir T. E. Colebroke, writes : 

'The cantonment had been placed in the immediate vicinity of the city by Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
with a view to its defence { but it was surrounded by enclosures, and owing to close proximity 
of the Peshwa's army, an attack might have been made without a moment's warning 

'To withdraw the troops from their dangerous position was to provoke the hostility for which 

the court was preparing The precautionary •-^ep, however, admitted of no delay, and Mr. 

Elphinstone quietly intimated to the Peshwa that Sir Thomas Hislop's orders to move the troops 
to KirUec would be acted upon immediately. Orders were sent to hasten the march of a European 
regiment from Bombay, and General Smith was requested to send back a light battalion to the 
cantonment at Siroor." (Vol. I. p. 373). 

It does not appear from the official records that Elphinstone ever asked the Peshwa to 
send his contingent to the aid of the British i he never remonstrated with him for levying such a 
large number of troops. But on the contrary, we find Elphinstone himself making every preparation 
for war and thus provoked the Peshwa and the Mahrattas to go to war against the English. His 
biographer writes : 

"On the afternoon of October 30th, the British battalion marched into the cantonment, and Mr. 
Elphinstone hesitated no longer to order the withdrawal of the whole force to a well -chosen 
position four miles from the city, an act which both parties understood as a preparation for war. 
This seasonable reinforcement, and the additional security we obtained by the position of the troops, 
put an end to the motives which made Mr. Elphinstone desire to anticipate hostilities, and he now 
calmly awaited the attack, knowing the moral importance which belongs to the fact of not appearing 
to be the aggressor in such a conflict." ^Vol. I. p. 375). 

Thus it is evident that Elphinstone did everything in his power to provoke the war. 

The want of plan of campaign also shows that the Peshwa and his ministers never contemplated 
seriously to go to war with the English, Bapu Gokhle was credited with possessing a thorough 
knowledge of the tactics of European warfare. Hence, had he strong and good grounds to believe 
that the Peshwa meant war with the English, it is not likely that he would have committed those 
fatal mistakes which cost him his life and the Peshwa hi» kingdom. In all probability he would 
have made his plan of campaign such as would have led him to success, victory and glory^ had 

the Peshwa been determined on war with the English. The author of "Fifteen years in India" 
writes ; 

Thoughtless, in reflecting upon what he he saw and heard, was much at a loss to account for 
the conduct of the Peishwa, who, considering it a hopeless undertaking again to attack Colonel Burr, 
nevertheless remained near Poonah in a position backed by a chain of high hills, affording no retreat 
but through difficult passes, while an enemy, flushed with success and inflamed with resentment, 
was approaching to attack him. In short, Charles expected that the force would have been 
immediately led against the enemy, with the certainty of complete success i he inferred that the 
Peshwa had committed a fatal error by awaiting the junction of General Smith's division with 
that of Colonel Burr, and that after his failure at Kirkee, his real interests demanded a retreat 
from Poonah into the plains of the Deccan, where his numerous cavalry would have been useful in 
harrassing a pursuing enemy and in keeping up the spirit of his conMerates." 

It seems that the Peshwa had no intention to go to war with the English, but seeing the 
threatening position of the English, there was no other alternative for him than to attack them 
without forming any definite plan of campaign. 
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Burr^ came V7ith their troops to Puna and on the 5th November 1817 was fought the 
memorable battle of Kirici, in which the Peshwa's troops were defeated. The Peshwa 
watched the battle from the celebrated Parvati Temple. The defeat did not cast any 
reflection on Bapu Gokhle's military skill : for not having worthy generals under him, he 
had to plan and conduct every movement of the troops. Besides there were traitors in 
his camp who not only supplied information to the Resident, Mr. Elphinstone, but did 
everything in their power to defeat Bapu Gokhle's undertkaing. Moreover, his advice 
to attack the English before the junction of the troops under General Smith and Colonel 
Burr could take place, was not attended to. All these points satisfactorily account for 
the defeat of the Peshwa at Kirki. The author of "Fifteen years in India," who was 
an officer and took part in the battle at Kirki, thus bears testimony to the high military 
skill possessed by Gokhle : 

"Gokhle's men were individually brave and he was an experienced and able general, wcH 
acquainted with our tactics, for he had fought as an auxiliary under Sir Arthur Wellesley, and 
seen some of the most dashing service in india > but his troops being in a disorganised state, and 
without that mutual dependence upon each other which discipline ensures, he never could actuate 
them with his own brave spirit, and they invariably deserted him in the hour of trial/'* * * § 

The same author in another place of his work thus speaks of him : 

"His (Gokhle's) person was large, his features fine and manly, and his complexion nearly fair It 

is impossible not to respect the spirit of Gokhle. The judgment with which he prepared to receive 
General Smith was only equalled by his valour and skill in bravely endeavouring to retrieve the 

day and the muse of history will encircle his name with a laurel for fldelity and devotion in his 

country's cause." t 

After the battle of Kirki, the Peshwa left Puna as a fugitive, still at the head 

of a large army under the command of Bapu Gokhle, Several battles were still fought 

with varying fortunes so inseparable from war. But the death of his able commander- 

in-chief, Bapu Gokhle, seemed to have damped his spirit and there being no other 

general .who could have properly taken his place, and he himself being of a timid 
nature and possessing no military training, the Peshwa was now anxious to sue for 
peace and accordingly he made overtures to Malcolm. 

Elphinstone knew fully well how unpopular the English were in the Deccan and 
even the death and capture of the Peshwa would not crush their spirit of independence. 
The Marathas were not going to part with their liberty. To pacify them he com- 
menced intriguing with the Raja of Satara.§ That prince was at that time in the 

* Fifteen Years in India : or Sketches of a Soldier's Life. From the journal of an official in 

His Majesty s service. London, 1823. p. 492, 

t Ihid„ pp. 304, 505. 

§ The manner in which, through the instrumentality of Balaji Pant Natu and by specious 
promises, Mr. Elphinstone succeeded in making the Paja of Satara desert the Peshwa has been 
described on the authoriry of documents in my Story of Satara, in which I have tried to expose 
the intrigues and conspiracies that had been resorted to by Elphinstone to bring about the downfall 
and defeat of the Peshwa. In no history of India written by European authors is there any 
mention of the Raja of Satara helping the English to restore tranquility in the Deccan by his being 
made to 'ssue the Proclamation to the inhabitants of the Maharashtra to disown the Peshwa and side 
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camp of the fugitive Peshwa. Mr. Elphinstone by means of his emissaries succeeded 
in getting hold of his person and used him as a trump card in this political game. 

But the timid Baji Pao lost all heart to any longer resist the English. He made 
overtures to Malcolm, which were very favourably received, the reasons for which 
Malcolm thus wrote to the Chief Secretary to Government : 

'The opportunities I have had of judging the state of feeling of every class, from the prince 
to the lowest inhabitant of this extensive empire, now and formerly subject to the Mahrattas^ 
make me not hesitate in affirming that so far as both the fame of the British Government and 

the tranquility of India are concerned, the submission of Baji Rao and voluntary abdication of his 

power are objects tar more desirable than either his captivity or death should he be 

slain, his fate •would excite pity, and might stimulate ambition, as the discontented would 

probably, cither now or hereafter, rally round a real or pretended heir to his high station. 
If he were made prisoner, sympathy would attend him and the enemies of the English 

Government would continue to cherish hopes of his one day effecting his escape. But if he 

dismisses his adherents, throws himself upon our generosity and voluntarily resigns his power, the 
effect, so far as general impression is concerned, will be complete, and none will be found to 
persist in defending a cause which the ruler himself has abandoned/'* 

These considerations prompted Malcolm to obtain, as soon as possible, the 

voluntary submission of Baji Rao. He tempted Baji Rao with a large pension of 

eight lakhs of rupees a year. The bait was tempting to the Peshwa and he 

was very easily netted, thus sealing the doom of the line of the Peshwas. 

It was not from any spirit of generosity but from sheer selfishness that Malcolm 
was prompted to grant the pension of eight lakhs to Baji Rao. This will be apparent 
from his letters, a few extracts from which arc given below. To Sir Thomas Munro 
he wrote afterwards : 

"\ have not been so happy in this case as to anticipate the wishes of the Governor-General. 
He expected Baji Rao would get no such terms : that his distress would force him to submit 
on any conditions i and that his enormities deprived him of all right cither to princely treatment 
or princely pension. I think the lord will, when he hears all, regret the precipitation with 
which he formed his judgment. In the first place, he will find that inspite of the Report made 
by every commanding officer who ever touched Baji Rao that he had destroyed him, that the 
latter was not destroyed, but had about six thousand good horses and five thousand infantry, 
and the gates of Asseer wide open, all his property sent in there, and half his councillors praying 
him to follow it, while Jeswant Rao Lar was passionatley ambitious of being a martyr in the 
cause of the Marhatta soverign ; add to this the impossibility of besieging Asseer till after the rains — 
the difficulty of even half blockading it, and the agitated state of the country — ancLthen let 
the lord pronounce the article I purchased was worth the price I paid} and he will find it proved 
I could not get it cheaper."t 

Again in a letter to Mr. Adam, dated I9th June, 1818, Malcolm declared, in Ac 
first place, that the condition of Baji Rao was not so desperate at the beginning of June 

with the English in the pursuit and conquest of that Brahman chieftain. The Raja of Satara being 
the descendant of Shivaji the Great, was the undoubted sovereign of the Marathas i the people 
owing allegiance to him flocked to his standard and thus they ceased espousing the cause of Baji Rao 
the Peshw*a. 

• Kaye's Life of Makolm II, 24, 

t p. 257. 
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but that he might have protracted the war, with no hope assuredly of eventual success 
but with the certainty of keeping our armies for some time in the field at a ruinous 
expense to the State. 

Baji Rao made his submission in June, 1818, and was sent to Bithoor, near 

Cawnporc, on the river Ganges, where he died at an advanced age in 1850. He was 

the last of the Peshwas and his political career terminated in 1818. 

English writers have described him as addicted to all sorts of debauchery, and as 

a cruel, oppressive and tyrannical sovereign. The falsity of these statements will 

become evident when we remember the fact of the old age which he attained and the 
vigorous physical constitution which he always maintained — quite impossible for any man 
addicted to debauchey. 

But even assuming that he was a debauched prince, was he worse than many of the 
sovereigns of that period ? ^hy do English writers take delight in painting hiui in the 
blackest colours possible, forgetting that the members of their own royal family of that 
period were not immaculate saints? ^hat about the secret history of the Georges 

and the mysteries of the Court of London ? 

If it be true that he was cruel and oppressive to his subjects, then it would have 
been quite impossible for his subjects to have attained that material prosperity which 
they undoubtedly did under his regime. The population of Puna at that time was 
much larger than it is now, and as to its prosperous condition, an Englishman has 
borne testimony as follows ; 

"'On a late excursion into the Deccan I was exceedingly pleased and surprised to observe thr 
great appearance of prosperity which the city of Poonah exhibited, and which was the more 

remarkable after the scenes of desolation, plunder and famine, it had been so lately subjected to % 
all the principal streets and bazars were crowded with people, whose dress and general appearance 
displayed symptoms of comfort and happiness, of business and industry, not to be exceeded in any 
of our own great commercial towns. The whole, indeed, was a smiling scene of general welfare 
and abundance. On noticing this to the Resident, he informed me that the Peishwa, since his 

return, with a view of promoting the prosperity of Poonah, bad exempted it and the surrounding 

country from every description of tax > and to prevent the possibility of exactions unknown to 
himself, had even abolished the office of Cutwal. This fact is at least one proof, among various 
others, of the practicability of introducing what are termed the European principles of economy 
into Indian societies, with the same happy effects as have been experienced elsewhere/'* 

But it must be admitted that Baji Rao was a timid man and false to himself, for 
he tried to curry favour with the English. Had he not done so, he would have met 
with treatment far different from what he did. 

He was an unlucky man and though possessing the sweetest of tempers and most 
fascinating manners, the tfmes were against him and he was a victim of base intrigues 
and foul conspiracies on the part of the English in general and Elphinstone in particular. 
From the analysis of the facts which have been set forth above, it will be gathered 
that Elphinstone all along treated him with scant courtesy and defied his authority, 
and, by forcing on him the unwelcome treaty of 1817, provoked him to war, which 

♦ R. Richards, 23rd July, 1801. Quoted by Mr. \Filliam Digby, C.I.E., in his '^Prosperous Britisfi 
India-' a Revelation*', page 450. 
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certainly was not of Baji Rao s own seeking. Then it should be remembered how 
Elphinstone surrounded the Peshwa with spies and paid emissaries and intriguers to 
calunmiate him and keep himself informed of all his doings * An upright Resident 
would have certainly prevented those occurrences which brought the Peshwa to ruin 
and would have made the English name famous for justice and fair play. But in all 
the acts of Elphinstone are to be seen his meanness of spirit and selfish motives for 
aggrandisement at the expense of the Peshwa.t 


So complete was our informaton, that one of the charges made by Baji Rao to Sir J. Malcolm 
at Maholy against Mr. Elphinstone, was, that he was so completely watched that the latter 
knew the very dishes that were served at his meals/' 

(Lieut. -General Briggs s memorandum, quoted by Sir T. E. Colebrooke in his Life of Mountstuart 
Elpfiinstone , Vol. 1, p. 303.) 


i" It was the policy of the British Government of India of the day to bring about the ruin of the 
Peshwa, for he was considered to be the main link which had held together the Maratha Confederacy, 
and by his being struck out of the chain that confederacy was disunited for ever. 


n c *** treated and provoked to hostilities by the 

British authorities. Some color is lent to this view by the Parliamentary Papers relating to the 

Raja of Satara, ordered by the House of Commons to be printed I8th August, 1843. On page 914 
of these Papers it is stated : 


The dispute between the Peishwa and the English might have been adjusted after having been 
investigated, through Gangadhar Shastree, had the mutual agreement in question not been pledged." 

M^Tiat the mutual agreement was is described as follows in these Papers * 

In consequence of Baji Rao s conduct, the disaffection of the people, and the opposition he had 
caused to His Highness the Maharaja, and, in order to adjust the irregularity. His Highness the 
Maharaja considered that a man of great riches will of course have weight with a great one * and 
Baji Rao was reconciled with the English, »and their business commenced forthwith. 

''Chutoorsing Raja Bhoslay, who deputed Jaderow Dadrou and Bapoo Phurncss to the Governor- 
General while he was at Delhi, requested an order to the Governor, Mr. Duncan, at Bombay, for the 
managcrnint of the country, who, in reply, slated that the request cannot be acceded to until any 
dlffCTCnces are brought into the treaty which has been made between the English Government and 
Baji Rao Peishwa , and if such should happen. His Highness should rest assured that, he being the 
possesser of the dominion, it shall then revert to him. 


Afterwards Mr. Elphinstone, the late Governor of Bombay, who for the purpose of obtaining 
Information relattve to the affair of Kolapoorkur, invited Balwantrow Malahar, the Chitnees Pandit 
Soomunt, and his father, when they both satisfied Mr. Elphinstone of the supreme power of his 
Highness over the chieftains, as the Peishwa pretended to be independent of His Highness. 
Mr, Elphinstone, on having been explained by them thelfact, stated, that when any differences occur in 
the treaty between the English and Baji Rao, or should he anywhere levy war, then His Highness 
the Maharaja should be confident of my word which I have just pledged, for the restoration of his 
Government 



CHAPTER LV 


APPA SAHEB, THE RAJA OF NAGPUR 

The Maratha prince of the family of Bhonsle, with his capital at Nagpur, was 
called in Marathi chronicles the Raja of Berar. But after the Second Maratha '^ar, 
Berar was taken from him and handed over to the Nizam. Hence, although he was 
often styled Raja of Berar, yet correctly his appellation should be the Raja of Nagpur. 
The name of the Raja — at the time when the Marquis of Hastings was moving troops 
to ostentatiously ruin the Pindaris but in reality to deprive the Maratha princes of 
their territories and independence — was Appa Saheb. After the Second Maratha 'Var, 
the Raja of Nagpur, although often requested to enter into the Subsidiary Alliatrce 
with the East India Company, very wisely declined to do so. But hardly a dozen years 
had elapsed since that war, when circumstances arose which obliged the ruling prince 
of Nagpur to conclude a treaty with the British Government and allow their troops to 
take the place of those of his own dominion. 

After the Second Maratha '^ar, Elphinstone was accredited to the Court at Nagpur 
as representative of the British Government. He served as Resident at Nagpur for 
four years. The manner in which he carried on intrigues witii the officers and ministers 
of that piincipality, demoralized them and paved the way to the Subsidiary Alliance, 
which seemed to have been the object which the then British Indian Government had 
in view. Elphinstone was a creature of the Duke of 'Wellington and had been trained 
in his school of diplomacy. Wellington was instrumental in gettting him appointed as 
Envoy to the Court of Nagpur. In recommending Elphinstone to his brother, the then 
Governor General of India, the hero of Assaye wrote : 

"Upon the occasion of mentioning Mr. Elphinstone, it is but justice to that gentleman to inform 
your Excellency that I have received the greatest assistance from him since he has been with me. 
He is well versed in the language, has experience and a knowledge of the Maratha powers and 
their relation with each other and with the British Government and its allies. He has been present 
ip. all the actions which have been fought in this quarter during the war, and at all the sieges. He 
is acquainted with every transaction that has taken place, and witfi my sentiments upon alt subjects. 
i therefore take the liberty of recommending him to your Excellency." (Wellington Despatches, II, 595). 

The words put in italics require to be specially taken note of. The Iron Duke had 
succeeded in making Elphinstone a past master in the craft of the Machiavellian diplo- 
macy, and initiatingthim in the art of intrigue, all which had for their object the ruin 
of the princes to whose courts these Envoys were accredited. 

At the time when Elphinstone was sent to Nagpur he was only 24 years of age 
and seemed not to have been well versed in the art of intrigue which passed for 
diplomacy. Ve are told by his biographer. Sir J. E. Colebrooke, that 

"The hardest of his tasks remained when the ictter of the treaty was fullliled. The aim of the 
British Government, In insisting that a Brituh representative should reside at the Court, was not 
merely to cultivate general relations of amity, but to provide against future ruptures. 
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Mr. El phtnstone's instructions assumed that a sovereign whose treachery was notorious, and whose 
sacrifices had been so great, might be induced to renew the war, in the hope of recovering part of 
what he had lost. The new secretary was therefore enjoined to be accurately informed of all that 
passed in the Durbar, particularly to watch the embassies of Sindia and Holkar, and at the same time 
obtain distinct information of the numbers and disposition of the Raja's troops. It will appear that this 
portion of Mr. Elphinstone's instructions caused him no little embarassment. The information required 
could only be obtained through the ministers themselves : and to probe sucb sources of intelligence 
involved a course of intrigue that was repugnant to bis nature/'* 

The words italicised in the above extract show that at the time he was sent to 
Nagpur, Elphinstone was not well versed in the art of intriguing. It seems that he 
turned to his patron. Sir Arthur Vellesley, to come to his rescue, ano wrote to him 
for instructions on the subject. The reply to Elphinstone^s letter was characterestic of 
the future conqueror of Napoleon. General \/cl[eslcy wrote : 

^In answer to your letter of the 6th, I beg you will do whatever you think necessary to procure 
intelligence. If you think that ]ye Kishen Ram will procure it for you or give it to you, promise to 
recommed him to the Governor-General, and write to his Excellency on the subject.^f 

General \^ellesley's recommendation in plain language meant corruption. This is 
evident from another letter of his to Elphinstone in which he wrote : 

^Before Ram Chunder went away he offered his services. I recommend him to you. He appears 
a shrewd fellow, and he has certainly been employed by the Raja in his most important negotiations. 
I have recommended him to the Governor-General for a pension of 6, OCX) rupees a year. I think he 
will give you useful intelligence."§ 

Thus Elphinstone was enjoined to raise traitors in the camp of the Raja, by bedding 
out temptations to them. Vet Sir Arthur \^^ellesley is looked upon as a paragon of all 
Christian virtues and must have prayed every day, 'Xcad us not into temptations, but 
deliver us from all evils."^' 

Although Elphinstone did not succeed in involving the Bhonsla Raj in ruin, or 
inflicting the curse of the Subsidiary Alliance on that prince, for we are told that 'the 
Raja appears to have acted in a straightforward way' and that he 'remained steady to 
his resolve to avoid a new rupture' j yet the lessons in the art ^f intrigue which he had 
learnt at Nagpur, he brought to good use when he was appointed at Puna, for there 
he succeeded in bringing about the downfall of the Peshwa. 

But when the Marquis of Hastings went to war with the Marathas, Elphinstone 
was not the Resident at Nagpur, and the reigning prince was Appa Saheb. The Raja 
who had signed the treaty with the British was now dead;. and the Nagpur state had 
also entered into Subsidiary Alliance with the East India Company. 

Mr. Jenkins was the Resident now and he was a bosom friend of Elphinstone. The 
biographer of Elphinstone writes : 

'Like Elphinstone, Jenkins had commenced his diplomatic career during the Mahratta war, which 
brought so many of our ben Indian statesmen to the front. Ten years later, Jenkins, like Elphinstone, 
had to contend with the intrigues, and ultimately with the open hostility of a Mahratta Courts at a 


• Vol. I., p. II2. 
t Ibid., p. 113. 
g IbirL 
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crisis of Indian history. To complete the parallely these two Indian statesmen had congenial 
pursuits."* 

Does it not follow, therefore, that Jenkins must have adopted the same diplomatic 
tactics at Nagpur, which Elphinstone did at Puna? 

But it will be necessary to narrate in detail the events which preceded the hostilities 
between Appa Saheb and the troops of the Company. As long as Raghuji Dhonsla, 
the sovereign of Nagpur, who was a party to the Treaty of Deogaum, was alive, he 
did not, and would not, part with indepenence by entering into a subsidiary alliance 
with the East India Company. Times \ .thout number their government had asked him 
through their representative at to form such an alliance. But all their attempts 

failed, as they were bound to do, for Raghuji had no faith in them, as he was well 
acquainted with their character. But his death in April, 1816, was hailed with delight 
by them, for now was the opportunity for them to get the object so dear to their 
hearts accomplished. The long train of intrigues which had been set in motion ever 
since the appointment of Elphinstone as Envoy at Nagpur was now to carry them tc 
the desired goal. 

RaghuM Bhonsla had a son named Pursaji, commonly known as Bala Saheb. This 
prince was of weak intellect and incapable of managing his affairs. But he had a 
cousin, the celebrated Appa Saheb, who was a capable man and every one in Nagpur 
used to look upon him as the future successor of Raghuji. The English Resident also 
did the same and, therefore, even in the life-time of Raghuji, to win him over to the 
cause of the British Government, intrigued with him by showing him some undue favors. 
Appa Saheb had not been on good term with his uncle, who for some causes, the 
nature of which it is difficult to ascertain now, desired to deprive him of a portion of 
his estate which he had inherited from his father. There can be no question of the 
legality and validity of such a step on the part of Raghuji, for he was the independent 
sovereign of his kingdom and exercised unlimited .power over the lives and properties 
of his subjects. But his nephew, Appa Saheb, appealed to the Resident to intercede on 
his behalf and prevent the Raja from accomplishing his desire. The Resident, of course, 
had no power to do so. yet, setting all articles of the treaty at naught, he interested 
himself in the cause of Appa Saheb. Ve are told that his estate 

'^had been preserved to him, at last, by the aid of a remonstrance of the British Resident at Nagpur » 
and this circumstance not only produced an irreconcilable difference between the two princes, but 
induced Raghujee to have recourse to a series of measures, calculated to annoy and distress his 
nephew' in every possible way."t 

Thus was Appa Saheb won over to the side of the English and was therefore no 
doubt the centre of intrigues in Nagpur. However, when his uncle was on his death- 
bed, he was sent for and earnestly entreated, as a dying request, to look after the 
welfare of the principality. Raghuji placed the hand of his son within that of Appa 
Saheb and said that he made him the depository of the family honor. 

On the death of Raghuji, owing to the incapacity of his son, a council of regency was 

* Ibid,, p. 151. 

t Rrinsep's HUtorj of the PoUHcal and Mititar:f Transactions in India, Vol. I., p. 345 . 
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formed, of which Appa Saheb was the head. No sooner was the news of Rashuji's 
death known than the Marquess of Hastings issued instructions to Mr. Jenkins to draw, 
by any means within his power, Appa Saheb into the net of the Subsidiary Alliance. 
He looked on the death of Raghuji as the long sought for opportunity to accomplish 
this object. Prinsep writes : 

""The intrigues and passing occurrences of that court likewise promised equally to givelthe long- 
sought opportunity of establishing a subsidiary connection with the Nagpur State.'' 

It is not necessary to enter into the labyrinth of these intrigues which, it is not 
unreasonable to suppose, was to a great extent the creation of the English to gain their 
end. How desirous the Governor-General was for the alliance and the advantages 
which he thought would be derived from it, is "evident from what Prinsep has written in 
the work* referred to above. 

Amidst all these intrigues, Pursaji was formally installed as Raja, and Appa Saheb 
was solemnly declared to be vested, by the Raja himself, with the sole and enti.e 
conduct of the public affairs. Prinsep writes that 

^Mr. Jenkins was the first to offer his own congratulations and those of the government he 
represented, upon the auspicious commencement of the new reign/'t 

^ell might Mr. Jenkins have done so, knowing how useful a tool Appa Saheb 
would prove in his hands. Prinsep has shown in his work§ the nature of the Intrigues 
that reigned in Nagpur. 

It was these intrigues which, it is said, induced Appa Saheb to seek the aid of the 
English. Mr. Jenkins was only too glad to embrace the opportunity to place the yoke 
of the subsidiary alliance on the neck of the Nagpur Chief. It was necessary to 
mature the conspiracy at dead of night. Accordingly it was done on the 
night of the 24th April.** How this nefarious business was transacted has been very 
well described by Prinsep in his Histpr:^ of tfie Political and Military Transactions 
in India, pages 358-368, Vol. I. 

♦ See pages 340-341 and 350 and 351 of the History ot Political and Military Transactions in 
India, 

t Ibid, p. 356. 

§ Pages 357-358 of Vol. 1. 

•• From the Private Journal of the Marquess of Hastings, pp. 254 ct seg., Panini Office reprint;— 
'June 1st [1816]. This day has brought to me the treaty of alliance* by which Nagpore in fact ranges 
itself ac a feudatory State under our protection. A singular contention of personal interests at the 
court of that country, resulting from the unexpected death of Raghujee Bhoosla, the late Rajah, has 
enabled me to effect that which has been fruitlessly labored at for the last twelve years. Though 
dexterity has been requisite, and money has removed obstructions, I can affirm, that the principles of 
my engagement are of the purest nature. Pursojee Bhoosla, only son of the late Rajah, suceeeded to 
the musnad without opposition. He is blind, and thence used to remain unseen in the palace so 
that in fact he was unknown. He was generally understood to be of weak capacity, but when his 
elevation gave people the opportunity of examining him, he was discovered to be literally an idiot. 
His cousin Appa Saheb, an active sensible man about twenty years of age, is presumptive heir to the 
musnad, Pursojee having no children. Through his natural pretension, and with as much of assent as 
the Rajah could comprehend and testify, Appa Saheb was called to the guidance of affoirs as 
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The Subsidiary AlliancL which Appa Saheb contracted with the then British 
Government was very unpopular with the nobles and people of Nagpur. Mr. Jenkins 
kfiew as much. As long as Pursaji was alive, there was a fear lest he shoul'* 
some day try to revoke the alliance. On the morning of the 1st February 1817, 
Pursaji was found dead in his bed, which suggested that violence had been used in 
causing his death. Of course, at that time Appa Saheb was not in Nagpur.* 

Jenkins took no notice of all that the people were talking about it and even did 
not refer to It in his corresponded rc with the Governor-General. In his letter to the 
Secret Committee of the Court of Piiectors, dated 2 l 5 t August, 1820, the Marquis 
of Hastings wrote : 

'This letter stated the Resident's conr'iction,^ that the late Raja of Nagporc, 'Bala Sahib, had 
been murdered by order of Appa Sahib. The Court of Directors were referred, in the letter of 
the Governor-General in Council dated the 1st of October 1819, to the proofs by which this 
fact became satisfactorily established. I now allude to it because the circumstances which impressed 
Mr. Jenkins with the belief of this atrocity having been committed materially induced his resolution 
to arrest the Rajah. Mr. Jenkins's suspicions as to the fact had, indeed, been excited at the period 
of Bala Sahib's decease, but circumstances, which I need not recapitulate, having somewhat lessened 
them, and the difficulty of acquiring Satisfactory proof being apparent, he did not deem it right 
to intimate, even to his own government, doubts which had been in a great degree dismissed from 
his own mind nearly as soon as they had been admitted." 

Now, the above clearly leads to the suspicion that Jenkins was a party to the 
murder, (supposing the death of Bala Sahib was due to foul play), for he at that time 

minister. Aware that there is a strong party against him in the palace, he feared that Pursojee might 
be made to adopt a son, which according to Mahratta institutions would cut out Appa Saheb. The 
latter had to apprehend that this would be a machination of Scindiah's with the women of the 
palace, and those apparent dependents who really guide them » and he foresaw that in such an event 
Scindiah would support the adopted child with troops, in order to acquire the rule over Nagpore. 

'Under these impressions, Appa Saheb was not difficult to be worked upon. He is confirmed in 
his legitimate power, and he is ensured against the adoption by my professing to consider Pursojee 
incapable of the volition necessary to the act. This is most strictly true, for the poor Rajah has no 
will or wish beyond eating and sleeping. The security, therefore, to Appa Saheb is only simple 
justice. I believe the advantage of our having thus converted Nagpore from a very doubtful neighbour 
into a devoted friend is universally felt here i yet the whole extent of the gain will not be thoroughly 
computed. The arrangement enables me to leave unguarded above three hundred miles of frontier, for 
which I had difficulty to allot defence » it totally oversets the plan at which Scindiah has been secretly 
working for inducing the Peishwa to re-establish the Mahratta confederacy i it deprives ; Scindiah of 
troops and treasure, on which he calculated in all his hostile speculations , it gives to me, by the junction 
of Colonel Doveton's Corps with the Nagpore forces, an efficient army on the open flank of 
Scindiah's country , and it renders the interception of the Pindaries, should they venture another 
inroad into our southern territories, almost certain. I regard this event as giving me the fairest 
ground of confidence that I shall be able to achieve all I wish to effect for the Company's interest 
without any war. This rests on our presumption of the Peishwa's fidelity. If he be treacherous 
(and there is no answering for a Mahratta), we might have a struggle » but the consequence of 
such a contest could not now be doubtful, and it would only make the ultimate arrangement more 
benefictal to the Company," 

• The circumstances which led to his leaving Nagpur have been narrated by Prinsep in his 
History, Vol. I, pages 421-426. 


89 
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did nothing to investigate it although by his own shoveling it was being freely 
whispered in Nagpur and that he failed in his duty in not reporting the matter to 
the Government of India $ or that charging Appa Saheb with the murder was merely 
an after-thought made with sonic ulterior motives the nature of which it is not difficult 
to guess. As to the so-called proofs, it is riotorious how easily evidence could be 
fabricated by a little manipulation on the part of the men in power against a fallen 
man. Truly did Macaulay write in his famous essay on Varren Hastings 

"They considered him a fallen man, and they acted after the kind some of our readers may 
have seen in India, a crowd of crows pecking a sick vulture to death. No bad type of what 
happens in that country, as often as fortune deserts one who had been great and dreaded. In an 
instant, all the sycophants who had lately been ready to lie for him, to forge for him, to pander 
for him, to poison for him hastem to purchase the favor of his victorious enemies by accusing him. 
An Indian Government has only to let it be understood that it wishes a particular man to be 
ruined, and in twenty-four hours it will be furnished with grave charges supported by depositions 
so full and circumstantial, that any person unaccustomed to Asiatic mendacity, would regard them 
as decisive. It is well if the signature of the destined victim is not counterfeited at the foot o', 
some illegal compact, and If some illegal paper is not slipped into a hiding place in the house." 

Such being the case, the statement that Bala Saheb was murdered by his cousin 
Appa Saheb may be doubted. However after Bala Saheb's death, Appa Saheb 
returned to Nagpur, but his attitude towards his British allies vVas much changed. 
The Subsidiary Alliance proved a palling yoke to his neck and he seemed to have 
bitterly repented the hour when he was lured into its snare. 

'The conditions of the treaty were somewhat severe, and the amount of the subsidy exceeded a 
due proportion of the revenues of the country. The charge of the contingent was an addition 
to a burthen already too weighty for the State, and the Raja had fsome grounds for complaining 
of the costliness of his new friends."* 

In a foot-note to the above passage it is added : 

'The whole charge of the subsidy and contingent, amounted to between twenty and thirty 
lakhs a year, and was more than one-third of the whole revenue." 

Thus Appa Saheb had good cause for his dissatisfaction with the greedy Company's 
servants. It is not unnatural, therefore, that the manner in which he was being ill-treated 

and bullied by his English friends made him determined to throw off their yokc.f 

How the Raja was being subjected to petty annoyances may also be gathered 

from the following extracts from the letter of the Marquis of Hastings to the Secret 

Committee of the East India Company dated 2l5t August, 1820. He wrote : 

'We had, soon after his accession, much reason to be dissatisfied with his conduct, both as to his 
dismissal of the ministers, Nagoo Pundit and Narayan Pundit, who had been chiefly instrumental in 
bringing about the alliance and as to his continued negotiations with Bajee Rao. The latter, although 
they might not be pronounced positive indications of a hostile spirit, considering the Maratha habits 
of deception, were still direct infractions of the treaty. His entire failure in the organization and 
maintenance of his contingent on the footing which the treaty entitled us to expect and demand, and 

* Mill and Wilson, VIII, 185. 

t The treatment which he was at this time receiving at the hands of Jenkins, has been 
described by Prinsep in his History, Vol. I, pp. 427-480. 
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his evident disregard, notwithstanding his professions to the contrary, of the Resident's repeated 

instances directed to that object constituted an equally important ground of complaint 

'"Although every exertion, in the form of advice and of kind admonition, was employed by the 
Resident to direct the attention of the Rajah to the true character of the conduct which he was 
pursuing, and to its unavoidable tendency to the destruction of the alliance from which he, and the 
state under his rule, has already so largely benefited, no impression seemed to have been made on 
him until the termination of the discussions at Poona, in June I 8 I 7 . That event was calculated to 
have a salutary influence on his future views and procedures, and might have warned him of the 
peril to which he would expose himself and his government, should he permit himself to be allured 
by the fallacious project of a general combination against our power."* 

It was, of course, necessary for the British Government of those days not to take 
into consideration the fact that their ally was not in a position to carry out all the 
conditions and provisions of the Treaty into which he had been betrayed by scheming 
and designing men in the pay of the Company. That Appa Saheb was anxious to do 
everything in his power to conciliate the British Government and not to offend them is 
evident from the testimony of Malcolm^ not an inexperienced diplomatist and certainly a 
better qualified man than Jenkins. In his dispatch, dated 9th October 1817, to the 
Governor-General, he wrote : 

"Having received instructions from his Excellency Sir Thomas Hislop to proceed to Nagpore, for 
the purpose of obtaining information regarding the resources of the country and making such 
arrangements with the Resident and the local Government, as were necessary for the general objects 
of the public service, I left Hyderabad on the 4th of September^ and reached Nagpore on the 23rd 
of that month : and during a stay of ten days every object that was in the contemplation of his 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief has, I hope, been accomplished ... .It only remains, therefore, 
for me to state the general tenor of the Conference I had with the Raja, and the impression left upon 
my mind by his sentiments and conduct. 

"The Raja came to a garden three miles from Nagpore to meet me and was very pointed in 
paying me every compliment that could mark the gratification he received from the visit , but as the 
meeting was one of ceremony, nothing particular passed. Two days after I paid my respects to him 
at his palace in the city, and after sitting some time in public durbar, he retired to another room, 
accompanied by Mr. Jenkins, Ram Chander Waugh, and myself. He, upon this occasion, entered fully 
into a discussion of all points connected with the full performance of his engagements, and expressed 
himself very solicitous to deserve your Lordship's approbation by his efforts on the present occasion 
which, I stated to him, in the strongest manner, presented the most favorable opportunity for proving 
the sincerity of his professions 

"The day after this interview I went with Mr. Jenkins to look at the contingent, of whom there 
were drawn up for inspection two thousand five hundred horse, and two thousand infantry. The 
horse were in appearance better than I had expected, several parties were very well mounted. The 
infantry, though an undisciplined rabble, are stout men, and may, even in their present state (if 
they are regularly paid), be found serviceable in the defence of posts and the guarding of passes 
over rivers and mountains. 

"I paid my visit of leave on the 4th instant, the day I left Nagpore 1 and though the Raja was in 
considerable distress on account of the dangerous illness of his favourite wife, he did not decline 
entering upon business. The minister being absent, he retired, unattended by anyone but Mr. 
Jenkins and mysdf, to a private room, where he took the opportunity of entering very fiilly into his 
conditon, and that of his country. He had, he observed, deliberately and advisedly abandoned all 
other connetions for that of the British Government. He knew, he said, his own stability and the 

Papers respecting the Pindari and Maratha Wars, p. 42S. 
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profpcrity of his subjects depended upon his adherence to this policy, which nothing could evei 
make him change. He earnestly solicited me to impress this upon your Lordship's mind i . . . 

"\ believe the Raja to be sincere in the professions he made to me at these conferences, but 
though satisfied that he at present harbours no unfriendly feelings to the alliance, and that any 
desire which the artifice of others might lead him to form for disobeying it, would be checked by his 
apprehensions of our power. I fear his inexperience, the intrigues of a divided court, and the actual 
condition of the state he rules, will prevent our receiving for some period that efficient aid from the 
resources of his country, which might, under a general view, be anticipated. The recent changes that 
have taken place in his ministers must have increased the violence of the different parties » 
combinations will continue to be formed against the favorite of the day, and his disgrace will be 
sought through the usual means of misrepresenting and counteracting his measures. The Raja, though 
convinced of the necessity of an alliance with the British Government, has a natural jealousy of the 
progress of that to encroach upon his independence. This is the ground, therefore, which is taken 
by men who, covering their private feelings under the garb of patriotic spirit, desire to impress his 
mind with a belief that his minister is in reality our agent : and the caution this imposes upon the 
latter must create delays and obstructions to the public service that will often wear the appearance 
of indifference, if not of hostility 

^'Besides all these causes, a degree of inertness appears to pervade every department of this 
government, which requires to be seen before it can be believed. We should not perhaps quarrel 
with a failing to which we, in a considerable degree, owe the incalculable advantages we have 
already derived from the connection t and the inconveniences we now experience from this cause will, 
I am assured, be corrected, as far as it is possible they can be, by the unremitting efforts of the 
Resident, to whose knowledge and energy I look, with a hope that nothing else could inspire, for 
the gradual fulfilment of every object that your Lordship's foresight contemplated in the formation of 
this Important alliance." 

Malcolm's usual quickness of perception grasped the situation at once ; and had 
he, or a man of his type, been the political resident at Nagpur, matters would not 
have come to that pass which they did under the blundering policy of Jenkins, who 
as said before, resembled Elphinstone in almost every respect. Although the Raja 
always called him his brother, that resident never did any brotherly act to that 
unfortunate prince. Indeed, as the subsequent events show, he was bent upon his 
ruin. 

The Peshwa Baji Rao, at this time, sent a Khillut, with the knowledge and 
approval of Elphinstone, to the Nagpur Raja. This KMluf arrived at Nagpur towards 
the middle of November, 1817. The Raja invited Jenkins to the ceremonial durbar 
that was to be held to invest him with the Kfiillut, But this he declined to do. He 
explained his conduct in a letter which he wrote to General Sir Thomas Hislop, 
dated the 24th November 1817* He wre c : 

^'Last night J received a note from Ramchunder Waugh, stating that a Khillut had arrived fronf 
the Peishwa for the Raja. This Khillut, he said, had been brought by Kundoo Pundit the Raja's 
Vakeel lately dismissed by the Peishwa, under the treaty of Poona , and that Mr. Elphinstone had 
been the means of procuring for the Raja this mark of distinction, that to-morrow as a lucky day 
was fixed for receiving it with due ceremonies, which consisted in the Raja going out in state 
to his camp with his Zuryputlca, firing salutes, and remaining three days at the head of his troops. 
The Raia requested that either I would attend myself, or send some one on my part to be present 
at the ceremony and that I would also order a salute to be fired on che occasion : to this 
communication I replied, that when the Khillut in question left Poona, the Peishwa war still 
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ri!.* »"<* Hi* Highness, that what had since happened, 

which His Highness well knew, placed the Peishwa in the light of an enemy to both states , that 
under such circamstances the accepting of a Khillut from the Peishwa, in such a public manner, 
would have a very bad appearance , that I was convinced that the Governor-General would not 
revive a fCSillut from the Peishwa under such circumstances, and certainly would not expect His 
Highness to do any such things , and having said this, I left the matter to his prudence, and a 
due sense of what might be the consequence. Notwithstanding this remonstrance, I received this 
morning a note from Ramchunder Vaugh saying that the Raja intended to receive the KAillut in 
the manner before-mentioned, but that it ought not to raise any unpleasant feelings in my mind, 
as It had been sent through our channel, and could excite no enmity between the two states, as 
they are one. 


"The Raja accordingly, having first received the KfUflut in public durbar, and the nuzurs of all 
his chiefe and ministers, proceeded to his principal camp on the west side of the town, where he 
was received with uncommon demonstrations of pomp and show, and with every ceremony 
indicative of his having received the dignity of Senapati, or general -in -chief of the armies of the 
Mahratta Empire. On this I have only to remark, that it is generally considerd as a demonstration 
of the Raja s alliance with the Peishwa and his determination to . follow the path already entered 
upon by Bajee Row." 

It is not necessary to make lengthy comments on the above. Jenkins should 
not have tried to obstruct — nay, positively prohibit — a ceremonial occasion as the one 
which the Raja was going to celebrate. If he could not have joined in the ceremony, 
he should have kept c|uiet, instead of from that moment looking upon the Raja as his 
enemy. How devoted the Raja was to the British is evident from the letter from 
which extracts have been made above. Jenkins in continuation of his above- 
mentioned letter wrote : 


"With regard to the project of attacking the British troops at this place, I have received 
continual communications since my Despatches of the I4th instant, to your Excellency and Sir 
J. Malcolm, describing the arguments which have been used to excite the Rajah to such a step, 
and the hitherto successful opposition of his more prudent advisers i but not a word indicative 
of any complaint against us, or any intention on the part of the Raja to break with us has 
appeared fiwm any of his public communications : On the contrary. His Highness being alarmed 
a few nights ago by a false report, 'doubtless fabricated by the warlike faction, that the British 
troops were moving out to attack him, sent for my Mahratta moonshee, and talked for an hour 
against the trea ery Bf the Peishwa, and the impossibility of his following his example, whether 
his means were considered, his actual situation, living as he was with his family in an open town 
and without any fort of consequence, except Chanda, to place them in security » and above all, 
his gratitude towards the British Government, to whose favour and protection he owed everything, 
and should always desire to owe everything to it, and it alone." 

But all these sincere professions and protestations of good will and friendship on 
the part of Appa Saheb, towards the British Government, had no effect on the 
Resident. Appa Saheb, if anything, was a fool and a timid man, and to consider 
him as capable of harbouring an scheme of war against the English is simply « 
preposterous* However, it suited the interests of the Government of India at that 
time to treat him as an enemy. 

H. H. Vilson's opinion that the alliance was not of much profit to Appa Saheb 
has already been quoted before. The Raja therefore naturally wanted that some 
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modifications should be made in the terms of the alliance which were pressing very 
heavily on him. The points which the Raja wanted to be adjusted were as follows . 

Goojubhur be sent back to Nagporc , 2ndly. the contingent be not too nicely . 

3rdly, some arrangement be made to prevent the Raja s revenue suffering so much as it did by 
the remission of duties on grain, &c., for the use of our large armies 4thly, our troops in t c 
Raja's territory be reduced to the number fixed by treaty & 5thly, some consideration is shewn to t c 
Raja's pecuniary necessities, which, from our demands and those of his own troops, almost reduced 
hhn to despair/' 

It cannot be said that these points did not require immediate adjustment. But Jenkins 
was of a different opinion. Although he had heard of these grievances before, yet he 
took no steps to redress them and he looked upon this public mention of them as a full 
admission of an hostile purpose.' For in his dispatch to the Governor-General dated 
the 26th November, 1817, he wrote : 

"X had before received private overtures from Nagoo Pundit mentioning these as the Raja s 
grievances, and offpiing his services to accommodate everything, but this is the first public mention o 
these grievances, and is a full admission of an hostile purpose."* 

At the same time Jenkins ordered the marching in of British troops to Nagpur. In 
concluding? the above-mentioned dispatch, Jenkins wrote to the Governor-General : 

"The detachment under Colonel Gahan has been ordered to march in, leaving its baggage : and it 
ought to arrive to-morrow night. Nothing but the Raja's entire submission and full security for the 
future, which can be a work I conceive neither of time nor of difficulty, ought now to cause any 
relaxation in the most active means to reduce him, and I hope that cither hss Excellency Sir Thomas 
Hislop or Brigadier-General Doveton will be shortly on their march." 

The words of the above passage arc specially commended to the notice of those 
who think that Appa Saheb forced the British to go to war with him. If anything, it 
was Jenkins who provoked the Nagpur chief to hostilities. It is not human nature to 
sit idle while one's enemies are busily engaged in making warlike preparations. 

On the evening of the 26th November, 1817, the Raja's troops fired on the 
Residency but were repulsed. The news of the marching in of the British troops and 
the habitual contempt with which the Raja and his advisers and followers were treated 
by the Resident must have undoubtedly influenced the Raja's troops to commence 
hostilities. That the Raja himself did not instigate these hostilities is perfectly certain 
from his subsequent conduct.f His troops must have got out of hand and been incited 


• Papers relating to the V^'ar in India) presented to both House of Parliament, by command of the 
Prince Regent, Feb. 1819, page 70. 

t Prinsep, in his 'History of the Political and Military Transactions in India' during the administra- 
tion of the Marquess of Hastings, Vol. II, pp, 102-104, refers to his "decided pusillanimity," "extreme 
weakness and irresolution." 

Is it not clear from the above, that Appa Saheb did not meditate any attack on the Residency or 
seriously think of going to war with the British? It is sheer nonsense to say that he betrayed 
'extreme weakness and irresolution.' He knew the consequences that would result from attacking 
the Residency. Had he' ordered the attack, it Is not probable that he would have shown such want 
of common sense as not to have persisted in it and tried to cut off the advancing troops that were 
marching on Nagpur. 
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to this rash act by the Raja's enemies. We should not forget v(^hat Malcolm wiote to 
the Governor-General in his letter dated the 9th October, 1817, from which extracts 
have already been given before. He wrote*. 

"'The recent changes that have taken place in his ministers mast have increased the violence of the 
different parties} combinations will continue to be formed against the favorite of the day, and his 
disgrace will be sought through the Usual means of misrepresenting and counteracting his measures/' 

When wc take all these circumstances into consideration, it is highly probable that 
the Raja did not instigate the attack on the Residency. Even if he did, he should be 
exonerated from all blame, because he had been provoked by the warlike preparations 
of the Resident himself. The Marquess of Hastings, in the 43rd paragraph of his letter 
to the Secret Committee of the East India Company, wrote: 

"His (Mr. Jenkins's) first step was ro secure the Residency from surprise, and to enable him to 
hold it and the adjacent hill until he Could be joined by the troops from the the cantonment} a 
measure, the adoption of which, in the event of necessity, he had concerted with Lieutenant-Colonel 
Scott, the commanding officer." 

Of course, it was the policy of the Resident to represent these as defensive measures. 
But these preparations combined with the news of the marching in of British troops 
wore quite a different complexion before the eyes of the people of Nagpur. No wonder 
if under provocation, they struck the first blow, thinking that under these circumstances, 
the party which is first in the field has generally the better chance of success. 

But their attack failed. This circumstance alone is sufficient to demonstrate the fact 
of the thorough preparation which Jenkins had made to receive the blow, or even to 
offer it, if necessary. H. H. Wilson may again be quoted to show the nature and 
extent of the Resident's preparation. He writes : 

"The greater part of the Berar subsidiary force had already taken the field, and there remained 
within reach a detachment which had been posted at Raqiket, about three miles distant, under the 
command of Lieutenant-Colonel Scott, consisting of two battalions of Madras Sipahies, the first of 
the 20th and first of the 24th regiments of Native infantry : a detachment of European foot and 
of Native horse artillery, and three troops of the 6th Bengal Cavalry. These, upon the Resident's 
requisition, marched on the 25th, to the Residency grounds and were there joined by the escort, 
consisting of about four hundred men, with two guns, two companies of the Bengal infantry, 
and a few troopers of the Madras horse. On the morning of the 26th, they were placed in position 
on the Sitabaldi hills/'* 

Of course, the situation occupied by the Resident and his men was so strong and 
he had made preparations so very carefully that it was not possible for the Nagpur 
prince's troops to successfully take it by assault. The nature of the Resident's threatening 
position must have alarmed them and they, without carefully making the necessary 

It is said that when he was made a prisoner, he confessed to having ordered the attack on the 
Re^dency. The alleged confession of Appa Saheb rests on the testimony of Jenkins himself and as 
such it is hardly worth much credit. Even assuming he confessed, does it not stand to reason, that 
this confession was extorted from him under threats and promises the nature of which need not be 
dilated upon here. Every 'schoolboy' in India knows how confessions are extorted by the police. 

• Loc. GY., p. 188. 
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preparations on the evening of the 26 th instant,- opened fire on the Resident, with 
disastrous consequences to themselves. 

As said before, the subsequent conduct of Appa Saheb showed that he had no 
intention of bringing about hostilities with the English. He sent a messenger to the 
Resident expressing his regret at what had happened, declaring that his troops had acted 
without his orders and that he was ready to abide by such terms as Jenkins proposed. 
Of course, the British troops Were on their march to Nagpur, and this enabled the 
Resident to dictate very harsh and severe terms to his "brother" Appa Saheb. Vhat 
these vt'ere may be better described in the Words of the Marquess of Hastings : 

'Immediately after the termination of the contest at Seetabuldee, the Raja sent a ntessage td 
Mr Jenkins, expressive of his concern for what had happened and his earnest desire to revert to his 
former relations of friendship with the British Government. Mr. Jenkins very properly replied to this 
overture that the Raja's own proceedings had already placed the whole question beyond his discretion : 
that the future measures of the British Government would now be devised by higher authority than 
his and that pending the receipt of my instructions as to what was to follow, all that he could do 
after having strenuously exerted himselt to avoid the occurrence of hostilities was to maintain the 
advantages already gained by our troops, until the reinforcements which he had called for should 
Come in, and enable him to execute the commands of his Governmenr. At the same time, he declined 
all further negotiations with the Raja, unless his troops were withdrawn from the positions which 
they then held to those which they had formerly occupied. This demand was complied with, and 
the Raja's forces were all withdrawn during the evening and night of the 27th of November." 

The Raja's complying with the demand of the Resident immediately shows how 
desirous he was to try to bring about amicable relations with the British. But if 
treachery and perfidy are to be attributed to anybody, it is to the Resident. It was 
convenient and necessary fot him to suspend hostilities and to gain time and not to have 
any regard for the Raja's feelings and meet his wishes. The Governor-General continues 
his letter as follows : 

'"Mr. Jenkins, in acceding to a cessation of hostilites, was chiefly influenced by the opinion of 
the commanding officer relative to the harassed condition of the trodps after memorable exertions on 
the preceding days, and by the consideration of the near approach of the expected reinforcements, as 
well as of the additional reputation gained by granting it on the request of an enemy beaten by an 
inferior force : a circumstance calculated to inspire fresh confidence in our troops and the reverse in 
those of the Raja." 

The poor Raja, in the simplicity of his heart, placed implicit confidence in the words 
of the Resident and acted as that ofificer asked him to do. To quote again from the 
Marquess of Hastings' letter: 

"In answer to the Raja's reiterated professions of concern and desire of renewed friendship, Mr. 
Jenkins continued to plead his want of authority to decide as to future measures, and took occasion 
to intimate, that if the Raja left Nagpore, or if a single shot was fired, his throne was irretrievably 
lost, his only chance of preservation from ruin being unqualified submission. 

"Early on the morning of the 2Qth a regiment of Native Cavalry with its Gallopers arrived • and 
on the same evening, a message and a note were sent to Mr. Jenkins by the Raja, in which after 
repeating his usual expressions of contrition and reliance on our indulgence, he signified his intention of 
disbanding the greater part of his troops, in the hope that the treaty would be allowed 
to remain in force, and his former requests, noticed in a preceding paragraph, be satisfactorily adjusted. 
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To this communication was added a solicitation, that our troops marching upon Nagpore might be 
ordered to halt. Mr. Jenkins was again compelled to go over the the same ground of reply which 
he had already taken and to point out how little dependence could be placed on the Rafa's 
assurances, consequently how essentially vital it was to the British interests, not to neglect every 
practicable means of security , and also to repeat, that the Rajas's own acts had already placed all 
future procedures with regard to him beyond the reach of his (M*' Jenkin's) authority , . . 

The Raja was in the habit of hearing the Europeans boasting of their religion being 
one of peace, meekness and forgiveness and of their Divine Founder enjoining His 
followers to turn the left cheek to those who smote on the right* Acting on that 
belief he implored the Resident for mercy, but that officer knew not what mercy meant) 
he showed marked rudeness towards that prince. The Marquess of Hastings wrote : 

'Trom this time up to the 2nd of December' on the evening of which the Rajah returned to his 
palace, messages of the same character were repeatedly brought » . . . 

''On the 5th of December our troops at Nagpore were reinforced by a detachment of the Nizam's 
Regular Infantry and Reformed Horse under Major Pitman, and on the 12th, Brigadier- General 
Doveton arrived with his cavalry and light troops : the remainder of his division marched in on the 
following day. 

" VIr. Jenkins and Brigadier-General Doveton, in the absence of my instructions, which had 

not yet reached Nagpore, and the uncertainty of the period which might elapse before their arrival, 
resolved to bring matters to a termination. On the 14th, termS'*' were offered to the Raja for his 
acceptance) on his refusal to comply with which, before daybreak on the 16th, it was determined 
immediately to follow up by a general attack on the positions of his troops. 

"The terms offered were, in substance, the following : That the «Raja should acknowledge that 
his recent attack on our troops had placed his whole state at our mercy, and that his only hope was 
in our forbearance and moderation ; that his whole ordnance and warlike stores should be delivered 
up to us, a portion of them eventually to be restored on fixing the military establishments of the 
state ) that he should disband, in concert with the Resident, his Arabs and other troops, as soon as 
practicable ; hat his army should immediately move to a position to be assigned for it i that the 
city of Nagpoi should be evacuated and occupied by our troops, public and private property being 
protected, the Raja's civil authorities remaining in the exercise of their functions on his behalf and 
the city being restored on the conclusion of a treaty t that the Raja should repair to the British 
Residency or camp, and reside there until everything should be settled : that the terms granted 
should not go to depriv'* him of any considerable portion of territory, beyond what might be 
necessary for the payment of the subsidy and the efficient maintenance of the contingent as fixed by 

the former treaty, : and that if the terms should be complied with by four o'clock on the morning 

of the 16th, the latest period allowed for an answer, the Raja's army should be withdrawn from 
their positions in and about the city, and the city occupied by British troops at seven o'clock on the 
same morning, the Raja himself being at liberty to come in, either before the execution of the terms 
or afterwards in the course of the day, as might be most agreeable." 

The terms were no doubt most humiliating to the Raja. But that prince was a 
timid man and a great fool besides, for he reposed confidence in the so-called good 
intentions of his allies. It is therefore to be surmised, that he accepted all the terms 
which were dictated to him. But his troops were not composed of men who like him 
were cowards. Moreover, they would not knowingly agree to their extinction. They 
resolved to make a stand and tried to prevent the Raja from going over to the Britisfi. 
To quote again from the Marquess of Hastings' dispatch : 

The next morning; at six o'clock, a message was received at the RcsUkiicy, that the Arabs 
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would not allow the Raja to come in, and that it would take some time to give up the guns, but 
that all would be settled in two or three days. On this Mr. Jenkins, in communication with 
Brigadier-General Doveton, the troops in the meanwhile being drawn out in battle order, gave the 
Raja time until nine o'clock to come in, intimating that if he did so, more time might be allowed for 
executing the other conditions, but that if he demurred, the troops would immediately move on to 
the attack. A little before nine the Raja accordingly arrived at the Residency, " 

But his troops were not to be so easily coerced by the haesh terms of the Resident 
and they defied the orders of the Nagpur Raja to encompass their own ruin. That 
the Raja could not be charged with the faults of his troops every sensible man would 
admit. Even H. H. \^iison, who, as a thoroughbred Anglo-Indian, had very little 
sympathy with the Indian princes, writes : 

'The disregard apparently shown to the orders of the Raja might have been preconcerted i but 
it not improbably arose from the hcadstroug wilfulness of individual leaders, and was characteristic 
of the relaxation of authority which prevailed generally in the Maratha armies."* 

Now ensued another battle, the main object of which was to crush the Raja's 
troops. To quote again from the Marquess of HasMngs' dispatch : 

"The next delay took place in the surrender of the guns, and the removal of the Raja's troops to 
the positions fixed for them. For these purposes the period allowed was extended until twelve 
o'clock) but on our troops proceeding at that hour to take charge of the guns, the heads of the 
columns were fired on by troops posted in an enclosed garden, and subsequently from several 
batteries in the front of Brigadier-General Doveton's lines. Our troops were immediately disposed 
for the attack, and the action commenced, " 

Of course, the Raja's troops without proper leaders and equipment were merely 
a rabble, and therefore it was no diflFicult task to defeat them. Although worsted, 
they yet did not leave Nagpur. The Marquess of Hastings writes: 

"The 17th and I8th of December, the days following the action, were given to the Raja to 
prevail on the Arabs to evacuate the cityj but although their arrears had been paid by the Raja, 
and every security offered on the part of the British Government for their march out of the 
territories of Nagpur, the evacuation was not effected. It thence became necessary for Brigadier- 
General Doveton to commence military operations against that part of the city where they were 
posted, and in order to increase his means, the place being strong, instructions were immediately 
issued for the march of his battering train from Akolah. Mun Bhub, one of the principal leaders of 
the War-party, with the other chiefs whom Brigadier-General Doveton had just defeated, • were said 
to be with them and to be urgent in encouraging them to resist. The Raja's horse remained 
scattered in every direction with the exception of a considerable body collected at Ramtegj 

but although they had plundered some of our cattle bringing in grain, they had not ventured to 
interfere with our operations." 

Of course, these gallant Arabs, although defeated, with bulldog-like pertinacity 
stuck to their posts, and were not to be so easily persuaded to give up resisting the 

British troops, on whom they once at least succeeded in inflicting heavy losses. The 

Marquess of Hastings continues in his dispatch: 

"The efforts of the troops under Brigadier -General Doveton were still directed to the dislodgement 
of the Arabs from the palace, on the gates of which an unsuccessful assault was made on 
the 24th of December, in which our troops suffered considerable loss, although the gallantry 


Loc. at, p. 197. 
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and steadiness of both officers and men were on that occasion eminently conspicuous 

Notwithstanding the failure in the immediate object of the attack, such an impression 
was created by it that the Arabs soon signified their willingness to evacuate on conditions 
and on Brigadier-General Doveton's agreeing to the proposed terms, they marched out of the city on 
the morning of the 30th. It was occupied by the British troops on the noon of the same day. No 
formal articles of capitulation were executed, the Arabs only asking for their personal safety, and a 
British officer with a small escort, to give them and their families a safe conduct to Mulcapore. It 
being anxiously desired that the city should be secured against hazard of destruction, and it being 
considered of importance to obtain possession of it as soon as possible, their request was 
granted 

"On the occupation of Nagpore by the British troops, many of the principal people came in to 
the Residency, and proclamations, in the name of the Raja and the Resident, were issued throughout 
the country irr orde. to promote tranquillity." 

Jenkins now gained all his desired objects and it was expected that he would fulfil 
the promises he had held out to the Raja when he asked him to come over to the 
Residency and become a prisoner of the British. As said before, the Raja was given 
to understand 

"that the terms granted should not go to deprive him of any considerable portion of territory, 
beyond what might be necessary for the payment of the subsidy, and the efficient maintenance of the 
contingent, as fixed by the former treaty, all other changes being directed solely to the preservation 
of tranquillity, with a due regard to the respectability of the Raja's government." 

^hen the Raja entered into subsidiary alliance with the British Government, he was 
required to pay the subsidy In money and not in the cession of any territory, and It 
has been also pointed out before that the payment of the subsidy cost him about 
one-third of the gross revenue of his principality. It was on these grounds, he had 
asked the British Government to make some modifications in the original terms of the 
treaty of the subsidiary alliance. But then broke out the hostilities, and when the Raja 
was prevailed upon to go to the British Camp as a prisoner, he understood, as it was 
quite natural for a man in his situation to do, that his allies would be convinced of 
his innocence and would treat him with that generosity which he deserved. It was 
therefore that he readily accepted the terms proflFerred by Jenkins. 

In his letter to the Marquess of Hastings dated the 9th October 1817, from which 
extracts have already been given before, Malcolm wrote that the Raja always called 
Jenkins "his brother", and that his "Lordship stood in the relation of a father. But 
neither "his brother" nor "a father'' was going to behave towards him as such. 

The Marquess of Hastings wanted the deposition of the Raja, and the Resident 
knowing the mind of his chief, was, to use a mild expression, guilty of a flagrant 
breach of faith : for the terms which he now offered to the Raja to conclude the 
treaty with the British were not the same on the distinct understanding of which the 
Raja had come over as a prisoner to the Residency. To quote the words of the 
Marquess of Hastingf : 

'Immediately after the quiet occupation of the city of Nagpore by the Biitish troops, 
Mr. Jenkins contemplated the return of Appa Sahib to his palace, and had prepared the draft of a 

definitive treaty to be signed previously to the Raja's quitting the Residency But in the 

mean time, my original instructions, framed on my being informed of the attack on the Residency, 
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reached him, and he thus, for the first time, became apprized of my decided reluctance to the restoration 
of Appa Sahib to po^cr on' any conditions. He according desisted from proceeding to tht 
signature of the treaty i but as the return of Appa Sahib to the palace, and his eventual restoration 
to the throne, had been virtually promised, he judged himself bound to carry that measure into 
effect, subject to confirmation or annulment from me, and substituted for the treaty a provisional 
engagement, according to which the Raja was, until my further orders could be known, to retain 
the throne on the following conditions : That he should cede all his territories to the northward 
of the Nerbudda, as well as certam possessions on the southern bank, and all his rights in Berar, 
Gawilgurh, Sirgoojah and Jushporc in lieu of the former subsidy and contingent * that the civil and 
military affairs of the government should be settled and conducted by ministers in the confidence of 
the British government, according to the advice of the resident | that the Raja, with his family, 
should reside in the palace at Wagpore, under the protection of British troops j that the afrears of 
the subsidy should be paid up and the subsidy itself should continue to be paid, until the final 
transfer of the above-mentioned territories had taken place » that any forts in his territory which 
we might wish to occupy should immediately be given up i that the persons whom he described as 
principally concerned in resisting his orders should receive no favour, but be declaredly cast off by 
him, and if possible, be seized and delivered to the officers of the British Government j and that the 
two hills of Seetabuldee with the bazars, and an adequate portion of land adjoining should be 
ceded to the British Government, which should be at liberty to erect on them such military works 

as might be deemed necessary.'" 

There was no other alternative for the Raja than to put up with these disgraceful 
terms as best as he could. The Governor-General writes : 

''These conditions having been accepted by the Raja, he returned to his palace on the 9th of 
January, both that and the city being still garrisoned by our troops." 

Henceforth the Raja had no shadow or semblance of independence. Hii lot was 
a very pitiable one and it was abuse of authority and language to charge him with 
treasonable designs or perfidious conduct He had not the power to be guilty of these 
things, for not only were his resources crippled, but he was virtually a prisoner in the 
hands of the British in his own capital. But since the Governor-General wanted to 
depose him, there was no difficulty in tramping up false charges against him. *'Let us 
again quote the words of the Governor-General whom Appa Saheb had looked upon 
"in the relation of a father to him" The Marquess of Hastings wrote: 

'"My determination to remove him from power was founded alike on the horror and disgust 
excited by his atrocious perfidy, on the conviction of its being^ imposi^ible ever to repose confidence 
on one so destitute of principle and on my conception of the importance of holding up to India, as 
an example, the signal chastisement of so remarkable an instance of political depravity." 

Such were the sentiments of the Governor-General towards Appa Saheb. Although 
he acquiesced in the arrangement which Jenkins had provisionally entered into with 
Appa Saheb, yet from the tenor of his dispatches from the passages which have been 
already quoted above, it is evident that he would have been extremely glad at the 
deposition of Appa Saheb. Jenkins seeing which side the wind was blowing, did 
everything in his power to please his chief. He accused the Raja of several charges 
the nature of which will be presently mentioned. 

The new terms which were imposed on the Raja, were very galling and humiliating 
and the slender resources left to him were such as he could hardly maintain his dignity 
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\iith as a reigning prince, so that he was obliged, to propose to the Resident the 

cession of his principality in lieu of a pension. The Governor-General writes: 

"It is proper to notice in this place a proposal made by Appa Sahib to Mr. Jenkins, for trans- 
ferring to the British Government, on certain conditions, the whole of the possessions of the State 

of Nagpore, himself retaining the name and form of sovereignt)' alone) and receiving a stipulated 

share of the revenues. This project he wished to substitute, instead of completing the arrangements 
detailed in the draft of the proposed definitive treaty which would have left in the hands of the 
Rajah, under prescribed limitations, the administration of the territories to the State of Nagpore." 

But this arrangement did not suit the Government of India ; because they knew 

that the revenues of the Nagpur State would n'ot be sufficient to meet the charges 
which they had imposed on that prince in the shape of the subsidiary alliance and 
civil and military administration and then to pay the Raja a pension which would 
enable him to maintain his dignity and respectability. Accordingly, the Raja's proposal 
was declined. The Governor-General wrote to the Secret Committee of the East *ndia 
Company : 

^'After my giving most deliberate attention to the plan suggested by the Rajah, it seemed to me 
that your financial interests would be better consulted by adhering to the arrangement originally 
contemplated. Excluding from the calculation, on both sides of the question, that portion of our 
military expenditure which, under any plan, would be incurred for the defence of the country and 
the support of the new order of things, I was of opinion that it would be more beneficial to 
us to obtain possession of a territory yielding a revenue of twenty lacs of rupees annualy, 
unburthened by any other charge than that of the requisite civih estab'^^hments, than to undertake 
the management of a country producing annually sixty lacs of rupees, encumbered with 
provisions for the Rajah, his family, and the principal officers of his Government, as well 
as with the debts of the Rajah. The large establishments, moreover, which it would be necessary 
for us to maintain, from the nature of a considerable portion of. the territory, and its distance 
from the seat of our Government, might be found much out of proportion to the pecuniary value 

of the possession.'' 

It cannot be denied that the Raja consulted the interests of his subjects when he 
proposed io the British Government to take his territory and give him a pension. 
But it would not have paid the British Government to have done so. The Governor- 
General's own words, quoted above, conclusively prove that the Raja was called 
upon to make such payments to the British Government as his exchequer did not 
and could not allow him to do. But the demands of the Government were to be 
met by the Raja anyhow. Had his proposal been acceded to, then the door of the 
future aggrandisement on his territory by the Governfnent would have been closed. 
His very inability to pay their exorbitant demands was serving as a pretext to the 
British Government to hold him up as their faithless ally and to practise all sorts of 
refined brutality on him at their sweet will and convenience and to deprive him of 
his rights and privileges to suit their own interests. 

The Raja's proposal then was not given that careful consideration which its 
importance demanded. It was dismissed altogether by the Governor-General. The 
promised treaty with the Raja was not concluded. Jenkins said that he had discovered 
treasonable designs on the part of the Raja, who was therefore to be punished with 
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reached him, and he thus, for the first time, became apprized of my decided reluctance to the restoration 
of Appa Sahib to povt^er on' any conditions. He accordinly desisted from proceeding to the 
signature of the treaty » but as the return of Appa Sahib to the palace, and his eventual restoration 
to the throne, had been virtually promised, he judged himself bound to carry that measure into 
effect, subject to confirmation or annulment from me, and substituted for the treaty a provisional 
engagement, according to which the Raja was, until my further orders could be known, to retain 
the throne on the following conditions : That he should cede all his territories to the northward 
of the Nerbudda, as well as certam possessions on the southern bank, and all his rights in Berar, 
Gawilgurh, Sirgoojah and Jushpore in lieu of the former subsidy and contingent * that the civil and 
military affairs of the government should be settled and conducted by ministers in the confidence of 
the British government, according to the advice of the resident i that the Raja, with his family, 
should reside in the palace at Nagporc, under the protection of British troops j that the afrears of 
the subsidy should be paid up and the subsidy itself should continue to be paid, until the final 
transfer of the above-mentioned territories had taken place , that any forts in his territory which 
we might wish to occupy should immediately be given up , that the persons whom he described as 
principally concerned in resisting his orders should receive no favour, but be declaredly cast off by 
him, and if possible, be seized and delivered to the officers of the British Government » and that the 
two hills of Seetat>uldee with the bazars, and an adequate portion of land adjoining should be 
ceded to the British Government, which should be at liberty to erect on them such military works 

as might be deemed necessary." 

There was no other alternative for the Raja than to put up with these disgraceful 
terms as best as he could. The Governor-General writes : 

"'These conditions having been accepted by the Raja, he returned to his palace on the 9th of 
January, both that and the city being still garrisoned by our troops." 

Henceforth the Raja had no shadow or semblance of independence. His lot was 
a very pitiable one and it was abuse of authority and language to charge him with 
treasonable designs or perfidious conduct. He had not the power to be guilty of these 
things, for not only were his resources crippled, but he was virtually a prisoner in the 
hands of the British in his own capital. But since the Governor-General wanted to 
depose him, there was no difficulty in tramping up false charges against him. “Let us 
again quote the words of the Governor-General whom Appa Saheb had looked upon 
"in the relation of a father to him." The Marquess of Hastings wrote: 

"'My determination to remove him from power was founded alike on the horror and disgust 
excited by his atrocious perfidy, on the conviction of its bcing^ impossible ever to repose confidence 
on one so destitute of principle and on my conception of the importance of holding up to India, as 
an example, the signal chastisement of so remarkable an instance of political depravity. 

Such were the sentiments of the Governor-General towards Appa Saheb. Although 
he acquiesced in the arrangement which Jenkins had provisionally entered into with 
Appa Saheb, yet from the tenor of his dispatches from the passages which have been 
already quoted above, it is evident that he would have been extremely glad at the 
deposition of Appa Saheb* Jenkins seeing which side the wind was blowing, did 
everything in his power to please his chief. He accused the Raja of several charges 
the nature of which will be presently mentioned. 

The new terms which were imposed on the Raja, were very galling and humiliating 
and the slender resources left to him were such as he could hardly maintain his dignity 
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vHth as a rdsnin^ prince, so that he was obii^. to propose to the Resident the 

cession of his principality in lieu of a pension. The Governor-General writes: 

'It is proper to notice in this place a proposal made by Appa Sahib to Mr. Jenkins^ for trans- 
ferring to the British Government, on certain conditions, the whole of the possessions of the State 
of Nagpore, himself retaining the name and form of sovereignty alcnei and receiving a stipulated 
share of the revenues. This project he wished to substitute, instead of completing the arrangements 
detailed in the draft of the proposed definitive treaty which would have left in the hands of the 
Rajah, under prescribed limitations, the administration of the territories to the State of Nagpore." 

But this arrangement did not suit the Government of India » because they knew 

that the revenues of the Nagpur State would n'ot be sufficient to meet the charges 
which they had imposed on that prince in the shape of the subsidiary alliance and 
civil and military administration and then to pay the Raja a pension which would 

enable him to maintain his dignity and respectability. Accordingly, the Raja's proposal 

was declined. The Governor-General wrote to the Secret Committee of the East 'ndia 
Company : 

"After my giving most deliberate attention to the plan suggested by the Rajah, it seemed to me 
that your financial interests would be better consulted by adhering to the arrangement originally 
contemplated. Excluding from the calculation, on both sides of the question, that portion of our 
military expenditure which, under any plan, would be incurred for the defence of the country and 
the support of the new order of things, 1 was of opinion that it would be more beneficial to 
us to obtain possession of a territory yielding a revenue of twenty lacs of rupees annualy, 
unburthened by any other charge than that of the requisite civih estah'*<^hments, than to undertake 
the management of a country producing annually sixty lacs of rupees, encumbered with 
provisions for the Rajah, his family, and the principal officers of his Government, as well 
as with the debts of the Rajah. The large establishments, moreover, which it would be necessary 
for us to maintain, from the nature of a considerable portion of ’.the territory, and its distance 
from the seat of our Government, might be found much out of proportion to the pecuniary value 

of the possession." 

It cannot be denied that the Raja consulted the interests of his subjects when he 
proposed io the British Government to take his territory and give him a pension. 
But it would not have paid the British Government to have done so. The Governor- 
General's own words, quoted above, conclusively prove that the Raja was called 
upon to make such payments to the British Government as his exchequer did not 
and could not allow him to do. But the demands of the Government were to be 
met by the Raja anyhow. Had his proposal been acceded to, then the door of the 
future aggrandisement on his territory by the Governfnent would have been closed. 
His very inability to pay their exorbitant demands was serving as a pretext to the 
British Government to hold him up as their faithless ally and to practise all sorts of 
refined brutality on him at their sweet will and convenience and to deprive him of 
his rights and privileges to suit their own interests. 

The Raja's proposal then was not given that careful consideration which its 
importance demanded. It was dismissed altogether by the Governor-General. The 
promised treaty with the Raja was not concluded. Jenkins said that he had discovered 
treasonable designs on the part of the Raja, who was therefore to be punished with 
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deposition and imprisonment. To quote again from the Marquess of Hastings' 

despatch : 

^Before, as I have already stated, the despatch which was to make known to Mr. Jenkins my 
sentiments and instructions could be prepared, a second revolution at Nagpore was on the eve of 
its accomplishment. To avert the danger which it menaced to our interests, it became indispensable 
that Mr. Jenkins should abandon the course then contemplated, and should, without reference to 
my authority, resort to measures of vigour and severity, which the unanticipated crisis rendered 
imperative. 

"Mr. Jenkins's suspicions of the renewed machinations of Appa Sahib against the British 
Govcrnme.it were first most strongly excited by the resfstance of the Killadars of Chouragurh and 
Mundela, notwithstanding public orders which they had received for the delivery of those fortresses 
to the officers of our government and by Major Roiighsedge's reports ot unfriendly 
conduct manifested by the Rajah's subedar of Ruttonpore . . . i but here it is only necessary 
to observe, that it seemed improbable the garrisons of either of the former places would 
have held out against ^ the offer which had been made of paying their' arrears, unless their 
resistance had been dictated by superior authority. In fact, the Killadar of Chouragurh himself 
declared, that he had secret orders contravening his public instructions and the truth of the assertion 
was supported by information derived by Mr. Jenkins from other quarters, ^ith regard to Mundela, 
Mr. Jenkins's suspicions of the same process of intrigue being in existence were confirmed by his 

Intercepting a letter from the Killadar's agent to his master, in which allusion was made to his 

secret orders. 

"In addition to these circumstances, Mr. Jenkins received frequent reports of an intercourse by letters 
being kept up with Bajee Rao and Gunput Rao, and of secret conferences of the Rajah with Nagoo 
Pundit and Ram Chunder ^augh, the mischievous purposes of which were to be infcired from the 
exclusion of Narayan Pundit, against whom the Rajah showed much discontent. He complained of 
that minister's having persuaded him to come into the Residency and it was evident he thought that 
had he held out he could at least have secured better terms. The rumours of his meditating an 
escape were very general and it was perfectly understood that one of the disaffected chiefs had 

received a sum of money for the levy of troops On the whole, Mr. je.Tki. s looked on the 

combination of circumstances as affording little short of positive proof of the guilt of Appa Saheb 

and his associates, and his only hesitation in removing the Rajah from the throne arose from a just 

conception that such a measure must be irrevocable if once undertaken. He consequently hastened to 
apprize me of the state of affairs, requesting my early instructions. Mr. Jenkins, however, at the same 
time very properly determined to secure the Rajah's person, if before receiving my instructions he 
should judge the probability of Appa Saheb's escaping to require such a step. 

"The restoration of Appa Saheb to the throne seemed to me to render his subsequent removal a 
measure of considerable awkwardness ; and I feel it to be indispensable, that its adoption should be 
supported, not merely by evidence sufficient for my own moral conviction of his renewed intrigues 
and designs against us, but such as should satisfy the superior authorities in England, as well as the 
public mind, that there was an absolute necessity for displacing him. in the event of such 
evidence being obtained, or of Appa Sahib's attempting to escape from Nagpore, which might be 
looked on as a distinct proof of treacherous intention, 1 could have no hesitation in sanctioning 
his arrest and conveyance to the nearest place of strength within your provinces { but the circum- 
stances detailed by Mr. Jenkins, did not, in my judgment, amount to such proof as would justify 

so decisive a course of proceeding. It was, however, sufficiently strong against Nagoo Pundit and 
Ram Chunder Waugh, to warrant and require their removal from the lerritorry of Nagpore, a step 
which I accordingly authorized. In ordering instructions to this effect to be conveyed to Mr. Jenkins, 

I also directed every precaution to be taken to prevent the Rajah's escape, without giving him alarm 
for his personal freedom, and to secure the tranquil and peaceable adm'mistration of the country. 
Within a fw days after those instructions had been despatched, a further letter was received by 
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Mr. Adam from Mr. Jenkins, which apprized me of the actual seizure of the Rajah and his confidential 
minister in consequence of the additional and incontestable proofs of their treachery 
which had come to Mr. Jenkins' knowledge. This letter stated the Resident's conviction that the 

Rajah of Nagpore, Bala Sahib, had been murdered by order of Appa Sahib The circumstances 

which impressed Mr. Jenkins with the belief of this atrocity having been committed, materially 
induced his resolution to arrest the Raiah --Two cases consequently required his deliberate 
consideration. It seemed doubtful m the event of Appa Sahib's being condemned on what Mr. 
Jenkins had already brought forward to prove his unworthiness, whether it would be proper to try 
him for the murder of his kinsman and sovereign, though that prince had been under our special 
protection : and it was still more whether, supposing the previous circumstances to be 
deemed inconclusive, the other enquiry should be prosecuted. In the first case there was less 

difficulty, as Appa Sahib would then cease, even nominally, to be a sovereign. It appeared, however, 

that for our reputation, we could not go on stronger grounds in deposing him than those of such 
a murder. The proofs for conviction were easily producible, should the case be tried i but consider- 
able difficulty presented itself with regard to the situation of the Rajah pending the enquiry. It was 
to be feared, that were he at liberty he would endeavour to escape, whether guilty or not. If 
innocent, he would be disposed to think that the British Government had resolved to degrade, 

if not to depose him, and he would hardly expect a fair trial ; if gGilty, there could be no doubt 

of his frying. At any rate, therefore, it appeared to Mr. Jenkins necessary to secure his person 
before his trial, should such an investigation be deemed expedient. The trial of the Rajah's 
instruments would have imposed the same necessity. 

"Under all circumstances, and particularly with advertence to his apprehensior. of escape, 
grounded on the knowledge of the Rajah and his advisers having become greatly alarmed at the 
enquiries already set on foot regarding his intrigues, which it was impossible altogether to keep 
secret, Mr, Jenkins determined to take the decisive step of removing him from the place and 
bringing him to the Residency, where he was merely, to be told that he was suspected of treachery, 
and that his fate would depend on the orders which further discoveries on the point might produce 
from me. Every suitable precaution was taken by Mr. Jenkins to prevent commotion, and on the 
15th of March Appa Sahib was conveyed to the Residency. Nagoo Pundit and Ram Chunder were 
at the same time arrested," 

The extract given above from the Governor-GeneraTs despatch is a long one, but 
it was necessary to do so, to show the charges against the Raja and the nature of 
the evidence by which those charges were to be substantiated. That the so-called 
intrigues of the Raja against the British Government did not deserve much credit is 
evident even from the Governor-General's own showing. He wrote : 

"But the circumstances detailed by Mr. Jenkins did not, in my judgment, amount to 

such proof as would justify so decisive a course of proceeding." 

It is only necessary, therefore, to say that those charges could not be proved 
against the Raja. 

Jenkins knew as much and therefore he brought a fresh charge against that 

unfortunate sovereign. He charged him with having murdered his cousin. A good 

deal has been said above to show the worthlessness of this charge. It was 

an after-thought on the part of Jenkins to accuse the Raja of such a heinous 

crime in order to get the object so dear to his heart accomplished. Even assuming, 
for the sake of argument, that the Raja committed the murder, the Resident or 
for the matter of that the British Government had no authority to try or punish 
him for that crime* At the time of the committal of that crime, the Nagpur 
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State was in alliance with, and not dependent upon, the British Government And 

as such the Resident had no jurisdiction to try the Raja. 

it should also be remembered that the Raja was never given an opportunity to 
know the nature of the charges, and the evidence by which those could be 

substantiated. He was made a prisoner and was going to be condemned unheard. 
Even the farce of a trial was denied to the Bhonsla Raja, whom to make 9 prisoner 
in the Residency, it is not improbable that Jenkins had recourse to treachery. 

After the imprisonment of the Raja, evidence flowed in from all the quarters of the 
globe, as it were, to incriminate him. Intelligence was alleged t<5 have been received, 
^^through Mr. Elphinstone, from Bajee Rao's camp, of a letter having reached the 
Pdshwah from Appa Sahib, written in his own hand, explaining his circumstances 
and proposing a combined movement.^' Only credulous p<»rsons and dishonest 

diplomats cpuld pin their faith on the truth of such intelligence. But every rumour, 
every story, however absurd, against the Raja, was to be eagerly swallowed as 
gospel-truth when it served the purpose of the Company's servants to do so. Appa 
Saheb, who had been reduced to a position of perfect impotency, was totally 
incapable of all those designs of which he was suspected. 

As regards the allegation that the Kiliadars of Chouragarh and Mundela offeKe^ 
resistence to the British troops because they had been secretly dictated to do so by 
some higher authority, there is hardly any evidence worthy of credit to prove it. It is 
said that the Kiliadars on their trial justified their conduct as they had secret orders 
from the Raja to do so. The Raja was made a prisoner on the. 15th March and 
the trial of this Killadar of Mundela took place about a month after that date. 
Knowing that the Raja was a prisoner in the hands of the British, and also that 
he was in disgrace and that it was the intention of the British Government to 
depose him, no one having the least particle of common sense ii him would doubt 
that the Killadar said what he knew would not only lead to his acquittal but would 
immensely please his victors. And he was not wrong in his surmises. 

As said before, Appa Saheb was not given any opportunity to say anything 

in his defence. He was not tried for the crimes with which he was charged. 

He was condemned unheard by one whom he had looked upon as standing "in 

the relation of a father to him" and by another whom he "always called his brother." 

It was decided that he should be kept a state prisoner in the fort of Allahabad, 
and che infant grandson of the late Raghuji Bhonsla was to be placed on the 
masnad of Nagpur. This arrangement suited the convenience of the British Government, 
for during the long minority of the new Raja, the affairs of the Nagpur State were to 
be managed by the Resident. 

The treaty of subsidiary alliance then with the Nagpur State was extremely beneficial 
to the Government of India : — it enabled them to be masters of nearly half of the 
territory of that principality and that, too, of a very fertile tract of it. The Governor- 
General wrote : 

^Thc province of Garrah Munddah, of wHidi Jubbulporc b the principal town, and Sohagpore 
to the north of the Nerbudda, as wdl as the acQacent tfistricts of Hoosingabad, Seoneer Qiuponi, 
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and Gurrawarah, to the south of that river, formed the chief part of the territory proposed to be 
ceded to the British Governmentr according to the prdimtnary engagement concluded by Mr. Jenkins 
with Appa Sahib/^ 

The gross revenue of the Nagpur State amounted to about sixty lacs, but that of 
the proposed cessions was not less than 28 lacs. The Governor-General wrote : 

''you will observe that the gross revenue of the cessions fixed by the provisional engagement 
amounts to nearly twenty-eight lacs of rupees, white the net revenue is calculated at about twenty-two 
and a half lacs annually." 

No wonder that Appa Saheb iS desirous of giving up the whole of the Nagpur 
State to the British and of being content to live on a pension from them. 

The subsequent events in the life of Appa Saheb, after he was sent as a prisoner 
to be confined in Allahabad fort, need not detain us long. He was not destined to be 
an inmate of that fort. He had experienced treachery and perfld;? in the conduct of 
his allies, in whom he had reposed implicit confidence. How bitterly in his after-life he 
repented the day or rather the midnight hour, when he concluded the treaty of subsidiary 
alliance with the British Government, an alliance which brought nothing but misfortune 
to him and ruin to the fertile principality of Nagpur I 

Had Appa Saheb been acquainted with the English language, he would have no doubt 
credited Burke with prophetic vision into the future, so far at least as the behaviour of the 
British Government related to him. In the course of his speech on the 1st December 
1783, on the motion for going into committee on Foxs India Bill, Burke said : 

"With regard, therefore, to the abuse of the external federal trust, I engage myself to you to 
make good these three positions ; First, I say, that from Mount Imaus ... where it touches us in 
the latitude of twenty- nine, to Cape Comorin in the latitude of eight, that there is not a single 
prince, state, or potentate, great or small, in India with whom they have come into contact, whom 
they have not sold. I say sold, though sometimes they have not been able to deliver according 
to their bargain. Secondly, I say that there is not a single treaty they have ever made which they 
have not broken. Thirdly, I say that //5ere is not a single prinse or state wfio ever put any trust 
in tfie Company wfio is not utterly ruined ; and that none are in any degree secure or flourishing 
but in the exact proportion to their settled distrust and irreconcilable enmity to this nation 

"These assertions are universal ; I say, in the full sense universal. They regard the external and 
political trust only, but I shall produce others fully equivalent in the internal." 

From his own experience of the treatment he had received at the hands of the 
British, he must have also formed the same opinion which was jo eloquently given 
expression to by Burke long before he had attained his state of manhood. No wonder 
that he tried to escape from the bondage imposed upon him by the British. 

And escape he did. The manner in which he eluded the vigilance of the escort 
which was carrying him a prisoner to Allahabad reads more like a romance than a 
real incident. The escape of Appa Saheb, being pursued by the troops led by 
European officers, his finding an asylum in the Courts of some of the ruling princes 
of those days in India, his wandering as a fa/teer, ought to serve as meet subjects for 
some talented poet, dramatist or novelist to exercise his pen. Regarding the escape 
of Appa Saheb/ the Marquess of Hastings wrote * 

"I deeply regretted the escape of Appa Sahib on account of its tendency to keep unsettled the 
minds of a portion of the inhabitants of the country • but from all the information that I had obtained, 

91 
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I was satisfied that his personal qualities and character were not calculated to render him dangerous, 
and the contempt into which he had sunk had stripped his name of the influence which often 
attends that of a prince in a similarly fallen condition. I forcsay that even should ht, after 
emerging frdm the fastnesses where he remained romparatively secure from our attack, continue to 
elude the efforts for his recapture, he would soon be reduced to the situation of a powerless 
unregarded fugitive, totally deprived of means to injure our interests." 

The Marquess of Hastings, nevertheless, had taken great pains to recapture him but 
totally failed in his attempts. Had there been at that time in India any powerful and 
independent native sovereign, Appa Saheb's fate would have enlisted his sympathy, 
and the Governor-General would not then have been able to write regarding 
him in the manner in which he did in the extract given above. 

Appa Saheb, as said before, was brought a prisoner to the Residency on the 1 5th 
March, 1818. Jenkins, without giving him an opportunity to say what he had to say 
in his defence, or even waiting for further instructions from the Governor-General, wrote 
on the 1 7th March (/. e., two days after his making the Raja a prisoner) a despatch 
which was received at three o'clock A. M., on the 20th March, at jubbulpur, in which 
he said : 

have now, from many proofs of intrigues, found it necessary to seize the person of the Rajah, 
and I shall send him immediately by Jubbulpore to Lord Hastings. He will have four companies of 
the Twenty-second and a squadron of cavalry; and I must trouble ;?ou to relieve the squardon 
with one of your regiment from Chupra or Dhooma. By the time His«. Highness reaches 

Bellary or Lohargong, 1 fancy his destination will be pointed out by Lord Hastings. As it is 

of consequence to send the Rajah off soon, I have no time to write for other reliefs, but probably 

you will know where to write to get your squadorn relieved."' 

The destination of the Raja, as said before, was the Allahabad fort. But he escaped 
from the camp of Rachuri. To quote from the Marquess of Hastings' letter of the 

1 7th October, 1822: 

''He (the Rajah) went off in the dress of a sepoy between two and three o'clock in the morning, 
accompanied by six sepoys of the Twenty-second regiment who had been on guard over him, and 

had been debauched to aid his flight The ex- Rajah had three horsemen with him. 

"A reward for the apprehension of Appa Sahib was immediately proclaimed by the 
Commissioner » 

"It appears that Appa Sahib reached Hurrey, a hill fort south of , Chouragurh, on the night of the 
I4th : but that he speedily continued his course to Buthurgurh, ‘ where there was a force of his 
adherents collected, obviously on the contemplation of his escape, amounting to about a thousand 
well-armed men. At this post, however, he made but a short halt, proceeding to join the Gonds 

in the Mahadeo hills. Those clans of mountaineers, it would seem, had been prepared to expect 

him. The new Rajah of Nagpore had by this time been seated on the guddee : but although his 
elevation was generally hailed with satisfaction by the population of the country, a strong party was 
understood to be confederated in the city for the cause of Appa Sahib. Subsequent intelligence was 
received that the ex- Rajah, supported by the Gonds, had taken possession of the fort of Chouragurh, 
not flndThg resistance offered by the handful of men who garrisoned it : also, that he had a vakeel 
at Boorhampore entertaining Arab soldiery, which could not have taken place but by the connivance 
of Sindia's Governor of that city. 

"Shortly after Sir John Malcolm reported that one Sheo Persaud, a man of family in the Nagpore 
State, but latterly serving with Bajee Rao, communicated to him the disposition of Appa Sahib to 
surrender himself, if Sir John Malcolm would pledge his word for Appa Sahib's security against 
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imprisonment or indignity, and would obtain for him wherewithal to maintain himself decently in 
retirement. This was represented on the faith of a confidential servant despatched by Appa 
Sahib to engage Sheo Persaud's undertaking the negotiation. Sir John Malcom added that 
he had rred the matter to Mr. Jenkins. Government immediately apprized Sir John 
Malcolm that It would plight the assurance solicited, would allow an income to support Appa 
Sahib decorously as a private individual of rank, and would promise him all becoming attentions, if 
he would take up his residence within the Company's provinces. As reference had been made to 
Mr. Jenkins, that gentleman was informed of this determination on the part of Government , and he 

was instructed to intimate, that a lac of rupees was the annual afTowance which IGovernment 

would fix for Appa Sahib in the event of his submission. 

"'These overtures were clearly made by Appa Sahib with a view of ensuring an eventual resource, 

should he fail in the intrigues which he was at the same time actively prosecuting 

"'In the meantime the Resident at Nagpore had communicated his having detected a correspondence 
maintained between Appa Sahib and his connexions by marriage residing in that city. They were 
working indefatigably to enrol and organize bodies of armed adherents in the interior, while they 
supplied Appa Sahib with money for the collection and payment of troops on the frontier 

"The machinations of Appa Sahib were indeed carried to a wide extent. His designs to raise the 
province of Chutteesgurh into insurrection were timely discovered and frustrated ; similar detection 
attended his underhand endeavours to excite hostile disposition in Raja Kcerut Sing and other chief- 
tains, against the British Government. His correspondence with Sirdars in the Bhopaul service was 
at the same time discovered ; and Sir John Makolnr. reported that Amrut Rao Pandit was employed 

at Oojein in various intrigues for Appa Sahib 

" Towards the latter end of October, Lieutenant-Colonel Adams projected a combined 

irruption of different columns into the Mahadeo hills, for the purpose of surrounding Appa Sahib, 
and he moved accordingly. The situation of the ex-Rajah became more critical : therefore he fled 

from the hills, escorted by a body of horse under Cheetoo Pindarry, to avail himself of repeated 

invitations from Jeswant Rao Lar for Appa Sahib's taking refuge in Asscergurh, should he be doubt- 
ful of maintaining his ground among the Gonds 

* Sharply pursued in his retreat from the Mahadeo hills, Appa Sahib was overtaken close to 

Asseergurh, his escort was routed, and he with his followers must have been taken, had not a part 

of the garrison sallied and saved the fugitives from their pursuers 

"Cheetoo got away to the jungles, where he was devoured by a tiger 

"A curious circumstance now occurred. Appa Sahib found means to open secretly from within the 
fort of Asseergurh a correspondence with Sir John Malcolm, expressing his inclination to surrender 
himself. As he met frank encouragement, yet did not act upon it, there is no way of accounting for 
his having thus negotiated, but by supposing him to imagine that, in case of the fort being taken, he 
might efficaciously plead a purpose which he never really harboured, the voluntarily putting himself 
into our hands. That he had not the intention of throwing himself upon our generosity is manifest, 
from his having preferred to make his escape to Boorhampore in the disguise of a fakeer. He was 
guided by a sepoy, the adopted son of one Hurrey Sing, who fesided in Boorhampore under the 
protection of the Governor. The latter's concurrence in Appa Sahibs reception in Boorhampore 
could not be doubted. G>ncealment, however, could not be expected to last long : so that Appa 
Sahib was counselled to put himself beyond the reach of British preponderance. He consequently 
proceeded to Lahore, where he has been allowed to live in absolute privacy on a very scanty 
allowance from Runjeet Sing. That prince, in affording shelter to Appa Sahib, has done it in a manner 

which shews a sincere attention not to dissatisfy the British Government 

The Marquess of Hastings' narrative regarding the whereabouts of the whilom 
Nagpur sovereign ends here. But Appa Saheb did not live long on the bounty o 
Ranjit Singh at Lahore. H. H. Wilson writes; 
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"U|Mn the withdraw*! of his (Ranjit Singh's) countenance, Appa Saheb had recourse to a petty 
Rtia, the Ra|a of Mundi, beyond the first range of the Himalayas, and was sufleied to remain 
there unmolested for several succeeding years. At a suhaequent date he returned to Hindustan, 
and was protected by the Raja of Jodhpur, who was allowed to grant him an asylum, on condition 
of becoming responsible for his safe custody and peaceabic conduct." * 

The same author writes again in another part of his history: 

"The cx-Rajah of Nagpore, Appa Saheb, had been tempted to quit his asylum in the mountains 
about the time of the agitation which prevailed in India at the close of the Burmese war: and 
after various adventures, took sanctuary in the temple of Maha Mandira, a celebrated shrine in 

the territory of Jodhpur. The Raja was at first required to secure the fugitive and deliver him to 

the British Agent at Ajmerci but he declined compliance, pleading in excuse his inability to infringe 
upon the privileges of the temple, and his fear that he should be ItM ever disgraced in the 
of all HindusUn if he were to refuse to an unfortunate prince the r*^ of hospitality. The 
excuse was admitted, and the demand urged no furthert but Man Sing was held responsible for 

the conduct of his guest, and expected to restrain Wm from any attempts to distmb the public 

tranquillity. Some obscure intrigues were set on foot by Appa Saheb with individnals of no note, 
who engaged to accomplish his res ..ration to sovereignty > but neither the person* nor the projects 
were of a character to endanger the security or excite the alarm of the Government of Nagpore." 


Ltx, dt. p. 27 



CHAPTER LVI 
THE VAR ¥ITH HOLKAR 

A decade before, the English had to conclude peace with Hollcar on tetmi 
which were very favourable to that prince. Jasavant Rao Hollcar died insane before 
t c arquess of Hastings landed in India and there were disorders and confusion 
in the principality after his death. The Governor-General thought that it was a very 
favourable opportunity to humiliate the house of Hollcar. The Rajput princes had 
been turned into feudatoaes. The Jat princes in the Doab had been reduced to the 
status of British subjects. Sindhia had been made, in the manner mentioned before, 
to accept the treaty dictated lo him by the Marquess. So, not having any fear in 
the rear, the Governor-General prepared to attack the territories of the house of 
Hollcar. Some Afghan military adventurers and mercenaries were in the employ of 
that prince, foremost amongst whom was Amir Khan, whose name has been several 
times mentioned before. He was undoubtedly in the pay of the English, one of 

whose historians writes: 

'Among the chiefs who received favour from the English was one Ameer Khan Holkai's 

chief general, to whidi office he had risen from the condition of a private horseman. This person 
had, inspite of previous treaties, a considerable portion of Holkar's territory made over to him 
by Lord Minto, and a formal treaty sealed the bond of amity between this desperate robber 

and murderer and the East India Company. Although Lord Minto engaged the alliance of this 
person, it was not until the Government of the Marquis of Hastings that the plunder was 
perpetrated upon Hollcar in his fevour, and a treaty formed to secure it to him through no less 
a personage than Mr. Metcalfe. One passage of Ameer Khan's history will illustrate the character 

o the man, and the morality of English policy in those days i for there was no pressing necessity 

to force the English into alliance with him to the disadvantage of other chiefs really worthy of their 
protection and amity. This Ameer Khan had been literally hired to murder one Sevaee Sing by 
a potentate who was the rival of the latter. The Ameer found in this commission an employment 
to his taste, and accomplished it."* 

The above-named historian would not have expressed surprise at "the morality of 
English policy in those days,' had he remembered that the Christian power in India 
had its origin in treachery and murder, for the Company's servants in the eighteenth 
century in India encouraged traitors like Mir Jafar and murderers like Raghoba, 
without whose support they would not have been able to establish their Empire. 
The tame writer says that 

"The intrigues between the English and Ameer Khan against the integrity of Holkar's 
dominion were not honourable to our nation, in connection with them, all persons about the 
court, all parties in that state, intrigued for and against the English, and against one another. Perjury, 
perfidy, abduction, assassination, murder, plunder, revolt and civil war rent and stained realms 
which had owned the sovereig n ty of the once far-renowned Hoikar."t 

• Nolan's Hktorf oft6$ British Empire, Vol. II, pp. 510— 511. 
t Md, p. 521. 
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It was under such adverse circumstances that the Hoikar s army, without any 
capable leader was attacked by the British and the battle of Mahidpur was fought on 
the 20th December 1817 in which Holkais army was routed. 

The gallantry and military tactics of the British generals would not have succeeded 
in gaining the battle of Mehidpur had they not been helped by a traitor in the camp 
of Hoikar. In bis Autobiography Lutfullah asserts that the battle was won only 
through the treachery of the Nawab Abdul Gafur Khan who was son-in-law of Amir 
Khan. He writes : 

There would have been a host of about ten thousand armed men to destroy the foreigners, had 
they lost the battle, but all these hopes were frustrated by news of a contrary nature, which appeared 
to them incredible at first, considering the strength of Hoikar. Little did they know that Nawab 
Abdul Ghafoor Khan played the part of a traitox to his master, and deserted the field of battle 
with the force under his command just at the moment when the English were on the point of 
losing the battle through the loyal and gallant exertions of Roshan Beg the Captain -General of Holkar's 
artillery. The stain of this disgrace clung too firmly to the name of Abdul Ghafoor as long as he 
lived to be effaced by his great liberality towards the poor and others : and his son Ghazi 
Mohamed Khan is not unreproached by the natives of India for his late father's misbehaviour though 
he enjoys the district of Jaora assigned to the family through the favour of the British authorities 
in India. * 

The treaty of Mundisoor, negotiated by •Malcolm reduced Hoikdr to the position 

of a feudatory and he henceforth never appears in the pages of Indian history as a 

menace or an object of terror to the British. 

Malcolm was rewarded for his diplomacy by being appointed to manage the affairs 
of the territories which were wrested from Hoikar. 

Although Malleson has not igcluded the battle of Mehidpur amongst the decisive 

battles of India it was in reality one of them. In his paper on Central India under 

British Supremacy published in the Calcutta Review for 1850 , Sir Henry Durand wrote : 

After the battle of Mehidpur, not only the Peishwa s but the real influence of the Mahratta 
States of Hoikar and Scindia, were dissolved and' replaced by British supremacy. 


Pp. 103-104. 



CHAPTER LVn 


THE END OF THE THIRD MARATHA VAR 

The hill fortresses of Central India were almost impregnable before the invention of 
modern destructive weapons of war. Regarding these hill fortresses Lieutenant Lake 
wrote in his journals of the Sieges of the Madras Army :* 

Nothing is necessary, but a determined Garrison to render such positions perfectly impregnable. 
Fortunately for us, this latter requisite was wanting 

Regarding the. fortress of Rajdeir the same author writes . 

"'The Engineer in reporting to the Commanding Officer the result of his reconnaissance, declared 
his opinion that, from the great natural strength of this rock, a Garrison of 203 determined men 
supplied with the requisite provisions, etc., might bid defiance to the largest and best appointed 
army and that its fall must therefore depend on some fortunate occurrence which might intimidate 
th> Garrison into a surrender. 

Regarding the surrender of this strong ^Fortress, the same author writes ;§ 

The immediate cause of the surrender of the fortress, was a quarrel which took place in the 
Garrison originating in the Brahmin Killedar s refusal to pay to the families of three men who had 
been killed the arrears of pay due to them. In revenge for this the Garrison set Are to his house 
and the manner in which the flames spread, alarmed them so much, that they were induced to 
capitulate 

Again, regarding the capture of the fortress of Trimbuck, the same author writes 

(p. 107) 

It is difficult to account for the want of resolution displayed in the defence of this impregnable 
fortress. The reasons for it must be sought in the effect produced on the minds of the Garrison 
by our rapid advances to the foot of the scarp and by seeing their escape prevented by the works 
on the south side. The absence of their Prince at this time a fugitive surrounded by British 
Armies and the extreme improbability of his ever returning to his own dominions, must also have 
produced an unfavourable effect on the spirit of the Garrison and prevented them from attempting 
a more protracted resistance. Seventeen other forts fell on the surrender of Trimbuck, and the 
whole of this country 'p€rfiaps tfie strongest in tfie world came into our hands in a few weeks 
almost without a struggle. 

In contemplating such pusillanimous conduct, even on the part of our enemies, it is difficult to 
repress a feeling somewhat resembling disappointment. The idea unavoidably arises that nature 
intended these hills for other men, and other deeds. She seems to have marked them out as a 
theatre, on which the battles of freedom and independence might be successfully fought for amongst 
them the undisciplined and half-armed Native would be on a par with the most skilful and 
experienced veteran and even in the stones which cover them, nature has furnished abundant 
arms for their defence. If these ideas and the stern character of the scenery which gave rise to 
them, seem little consonant with the habits and dispositions of the Natives it should be re 
membered that even in India the asserters of liberty have been found and that it was from these 

P. 90. 

Ibid, p. 92. 

§ P. 07. 
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very hills, that Sevajee IWst endeavoured to break the iron bonds, in which his countrymen were 
held by Aurangzebe. It was amongst these hills, that his enterprises were planned, and from them, 
that his 'living cloud of war was poured forth/' It was here, that he laid the foundation of 
that Power, which in after times retaliated, upon the fallen Emperor of Delhi, the injury, which 
the intolerant spirit of that Prince's ancestors had inflicted on the Hindu world • and here, the 
last Mahratta sovereign might have made an effectual struggle for independence, but the spirit 
was wanting, with which the great founder of the tribe had armed his people for conquest. Thirty 
fortresses, each of which, with a Sevajee as a master, would have defied the whole Anglo-Indian 
army, fell unresistingly in a few weeks : and this vast Mahratta Empire, which had overshadowed 
the EaS, and before which the star of the Mogul had become pale, was destined to furnish in 
its turn another great example of the vicissitudes of fortune t and of the instability of the 
mightiest thrones, the foundations of which are not laid in the affections of the people." 

After the surrender of one of the hill forts, namely, that of Talneir, want of 

humanity was exhibited by the British officers, when every man in the Fort was put 
to the sword. Regarding this barbarity. Lake wrjtes in his journals (p. 57 ) 

'^On the justice of the sentence passed on the killedar and his Arab commander, and on our 
right to inflict it, were I qualified to pass an opinion, I should feel little disposed to do so i 
but I may be permitted to deplore, in common with all friends of humanity, that some Ambassador 
more polished than a British Grenadier, and one acquainted with the language and customs of 

the Arabs, had not preceded the storming party, to explain to them the terms on which they were 
to be admittted to quarter. .." 

The keepers of those fortresses were not often true to their salt and surremHrtd 
them, because, in most cases, they must have been bribed to betray their charge. 

Asirgarh, one of the strong hill-fortresses of Central India, held out till the 7th 
April 1819 , when, by its surrender, the last Maratha war came to an end. Un- 
fortunately, it was garrisoned mostly by Arab mercenaries who lost nothing by its 
surrender. Its strength was such that the besiegers made hardly any impression on 
the besieged, as is evident from the fact that of the latter only forty-three were killed 
and ninety-five wounded, for the rock and the upper fort towered so high above 
the batteries of the English that only shells reached them with any effect. 

Raja Appa Saheb of Nagpur was reported to have found shelter in the fort of 

Asirgarh. So, on its surrender, it was thought he would be found there. But, to the 

great disappointment of the English, he was not there. 

It was the occidental diplomacy of Malcolm which made the * campaign in Central 
India terminate so favourably to the Company. 



CHAPTER LVm 

THE MARQUESS OF HASTINGS AND THE NAVAB OF OUDH 

The Nawab Vazir of Oudh vt^as the only Indian potentate who was not shorn of 
his territories by the present Governor-General of India. If anything, he was made 
much of by the Marquess of Hastings, for he was raised to the dignity of a king, and 
a district which had been wrested from the Nepalese, was added to his kingdom. 
But the Governor-General did not do these things out of love for that Muhammadan 
prince. Scheming, intriguing and plotting as that Marquess was, whatever he did 
was from motives of political expediency and with an eye to his own benefit or 
some pecuniary advantage resulting to the Company whose servant he was. 

At the time when the Marquess of Hastings was sent out as Governor-General 
of India, Gha.ti-ud-dcen Hydcr was the Nawab Vazir of Oudh. His life was made a 
burden to him by the Christian Resident, named Major Bailie, attached to his court, 
who was practising all sorts of refined brutality on him. Ihat the position of the 
Nawab Vazir was not an enviable one, is evident from what the Governor-General 
himself has recorded in his private journal, under date, October 13 , 1814 . * 

"Nawab Vizeer had reckoned on being emancipated from the imperious domination of Major 
Baillie under which his Excellency groaned every hour, but that I had riveted him in his position. 
Major Baillie dictated to him in the merest trifles, broke In upon him at his palace without notice, 
whensoever he (Major Baillie) had anything to prescribe, fixed his (Major Baillie's) creatures upon his 
Excellency with large salaries, to be spies upon all his actions i and above all, lowered his 
Excellency in the eyes of his family and his subjects by the magisterial tone which he constantly 
assumed." 

However, the Nawab Vazir, in the simplicity of his heart, placed unbounded 

confidence in the so-called good intentions of the East India Company. So when 

the Marquess of Hasting^- visited Lucknow, he was treated right royally and the Vazir 
even went to the length of calling him his father. The Nawab Vazir was made to 
pay or rather to advance a loan of one crore of rupees and in exchange for this 

he was given a territory which did not pay one-sixth of the interest which an 

investment in the Cpmpany's funds would have yielded him. 

But then the father promoted his son to the dignity of a king. Here again, he 
did not do it from any disinterested motive or excessive love for his son. The Nawab 
Vazir did not benefit in any way from the title of king conferred on him. 
Major Archer in his work named Tours in Upper India (London, 1833 ), writes : 

"In I8», (ShMzet Hydcr, the then Vizier, desired the dignity of king, which being acquiesced 
in by the British Government, though upon the express stipulation that the assumption should not be 
the means of altering the existing relations, he was crowned King in October of that year."t 

* PUnini OfRce Repnnt, p. 9T. 

t Vol. I, p. 3. 

92 
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Major Archer was present at the coronation, and has described it as an occasion 
on which "'the lord of misrule was in his full potency/" 

Incidentally, it might also be mentioned here how determined the Marquess of Hastings 
was to degrade the position of the Emperor of Delhi. A doeen years had hardly 
elapsed since the Government of India of that day had considered it necessary to 
intrigue with this descendant of the house of Babar to gain its object, and now that 
that object had been gained, it was thought proper by this Governor-General to treat 
the Delhi sovereign with scant courtesy, if not with positive rudeness. He writes in his 
journal, under date of January 22 , 1815 .* 

•Mr, Metcalfe arrived from Delhi. The king had been carrying on a wearisome negotiation 
with him to obtain that I should visit him. Mr. Metcalfe always returned the same answer,— namely, 
that I had expressed myself as very desirous of paying my personal attentions to his Majesty i 
but had told him (Mr. Metcalfe) that I was restrained fre i doing so by the knowledge that his 
Majesty expected my acquiescence in a ceremonial which was to imply his Majesty's being the liege 
lord of the British possessions. This dependent tenure, Mr. Metcalfe assured him, could never hz 

acknowledged by him It is dangerous to uphold for the Mussalmans a rallying point sanctioned 

by our own acknowledgment that a just title to supremacy exists in the king of Delhi. . . . The 
house of Timour had been put so much out of sight that all habit of adverting to it was failing fast 

in India I and nothing has kept up the floating notion of a duty owed to the imperial family 

but our gratuitous and persevering exhibition of their pretensions— an exhibition attended with so much 
servile obeisance in the etiquettes imposed upon us by the ceremonial of the court." 

Regarding this shabby treatment of the Delhi Emperor, Major Archer, in his work 
already quoted above, wrote : 

•That he likes us (the English) the least, there is no doubt, for from our grips his Kingdom can 

never be wrested, to return again into his own keeping :-..His authority they (the British) have long 

since refused but it was stealthy duplicity^ honouring him as long as it was found convenient t and, 
when no longer requiring the aid of the King's name, that foirer of ^trengf/i, they summed up their 
acknowledgments within the compass of a pension. Those who defend the Company say, that 
the King would have been worse used by any of the victorious Native powers i thus making the 
scale of evil the rule of conduct. They acted from motives of pure generosity, perhaps i but merchants 
arc but too rigorous appraisers of profit and loss. On this chapter of accounts, their arithmetic 
is seldom in error. Let it be stated also, that the King has been horn of his beams of 
royalty, his revenues have been seized and converted to the use of strange his authority everywhere 
abrogated but in his own immediate family, in short, he has lost all he rights, powers, and 
privileges, everything but the name of a King, and King, too, of Hindustan, for the munificent 
exchange of twelve lacs annually I How pleasant it would be to the rulers of the land to sec the 
heir of the Great Timour defending himself in forma pauperis in the petty court for the recovery of 
small debts in Calcutta."t 


* Panini 0‘hvc 
t Vol. 1 ,, 



CHAPTER LK 

POLITICAL ASPECT OF THE MARQUESS HASTINGS' ADMINISTRATION 

Of the trinity of the Governors-General who extended the dominions of the British 
in India during the first half of the nineteenth century, it must be admitted that the 
means adopted by the Marquess Hastings appeared in the eyes of the Indian people 
less objectionable than those of Vellesley or Dalhousie. He appealed partly to arms 
and not solely to fraud in depriving Indian princes of their .territories. And everything 
being considered just and proper in love and warfare, he has not been so severely 
handled, and his conduct censured by historians, as were Vellesley and Dalhousie. 
Perhaps the war with the Gurkhas was not of his own seeking $ it might have been 
forced upon him. 

But it cannot be denied that he provoked the Maratha princes to war, which, taking 
ail the facts and circumstances into consideration, must be pronounced to have been 
an aggressive measure on the part of the Governor-General. He was prompted to 
undertake the war for his own personal gain and distinctions as well as for making 
the British Government of India, the head of what he was pleased to call the "Indian 
Confederacy." The following record in his Pvivatc Journal should be adduced in support 
of the above statement : 



ing powers through our justice and moderation, whence we might look to security against attack. 
I find nothing of the sort. We are engaged in captious bickerings with all around us. On my 
taking the reins of government into my hand seven different quarrels likely to demand the decision of 
arms were transferred to me. Of these Machery, Rewah, Sawant-Warri, and Kurnool have required 
military operations. The results have been favourable % but except in the case of Rewah, where it was 
necessary to punish the Sainghar chiefs, who had waylaid and massacred a party of our sepoys, not 
one of these enterprises presents an object which (putting the justice out of the question) was worth 
the effort. ... A muclr more important consideration is that these paltry triumphs leave an inveterate 
spirit of animosity towards us in the breast of those whom wc have overborne. 

rational jealousy ot our power is not likely to excite half the intrigues against us which must 

naturally be produced by the wanton provocations which we have been giving on trivial subjects to 
all the states around us. 

''With a degree of concert thus indistinctly fashioned, those states must be ready to stait up 
into combination whenever they may see us occupied with an enemy capable of employing our 
forces for any time. It may not be long before such an enemy may exhibit himself. The terms of 
amity on which we at present stand with Ran jit Singh are no guarantee against those projects 
which his known dislike of us, and his confidence in his own strength, have probably made him 
revolve in secret. Having reduced all the other communities of the Sikhs beneath his sway, and 
having subjected all the other territories in his vicinity, he possesses a force which the turbulence 
of his liisposition will impel him to use i and there is no held for its exertion but the part of the 
British Dominions bordering on the Sutlej. Should the King of Ava, who conceives his armies to 
be irresistible, at the same moment invade Chittagong, the opposing those attacks at the two 
extremities of our empire must ungarnish our prodigiously extended flanks. Then, there would be 
an opening for all the vengeance of the petty states to which I have alluded, as well as for the 
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rapacity of the Pindar'cs. Such a junctukc might be the signal of general effort against us without 

c\ny apparently adequate cause of war. We have not simply to look to the irritation of those 

whom we have actually scourged with nettles. Each sovereign must have brought the case home 
to himself, and must have secretly sympathized with the durbars which he saw insulted and 
humiliated. The Nawab Vizir imagined himself to have purchased exemption from these petty but 
galling vexations by the cession of a large part of his dominions— a cession made under the 
assurance of his being perfectly independent in what remained. We have been authoritatively 
interfering with all the minor concerns of his domestic rule, till we have driven him to a desperation 
which he proclaim’d in open durbar. The Rajah of Bcrar, nominally our friend, has evinced 
repeatedly his hostile suspicion of us. The Nizam docs not disguise hi« absolute hatred of us, 
though he is in shackles whence he cannot extricate himself. The Rajah of Mysore and the British 
Resident are engaged in a contest of mutual crimination. Scindiah is in the utmost difficulty to 
find means for keeping his army together, and nothing could be to him a temptation equal to the 
occasion of plundering our opulent provinces. 

"Amir Khan, who wields Holkar's forces, is professedly inimical to us. 

"Holkar's dominions being exhausted, his army must ravage some other country, otherwise it will 
dissolve t and he is now negotiating with the Pindarics for a joint attack on Nagpur. This object, 

on a former occasion, was held so eventually injurious to us that Lord Minto raised an army to 

match (though under no obligation of a treaty) to protect the Rajah, and baffled the undertaking. 

I have not money (the Company having no credit in Calcutta) to equip an army even if 1 saw the 
policy^ as Lord Minto did,, of defending Nagpore. yet I am aware of the possibility that 
apprehension might make the Rajah suggest to those who arc threatening him, a more attractive 

object for their views by offering to join in an extensive combination for the invasion of our 
possessions. 

"In short, I sec around me the elements of a war more general than any which we have hitherto 
encountered in India. 

"This formidable mischief has arisen from our not having defined to ourselves or made intelligible 
to the native princes, the quality of the relations which wc have established with them. 

"In our treaties with them we recognise them as independent sovereigns. Then wc send a 
resident to their courts. Instead of acting in the character of ambassador, he assumes the functions 
of a dictator } interferes in all their private concerns > countenances refractory subjects against 
them t and makes the most ostentatious exhibition of this exercise of authority. To secure to 
himself the support of our government, he urges some interest which, under the color thrown upon 
it by him, is strenuously taken up by our Council i and the Government identifies itself with the 
Resident not only on the single point but on the whole tenor of his conduct. In nothing do we 
violate the feelings cf the native princes so much as in the decisions which we claim the privilege 
of pronouncing with regard to the succession to the musnud. We constantly oppose our construction 
of Mahomedan law to the right which the Moslem princes claim -from usage to choose among 
their sons the individual to be declared the heir-apparent. It is supposed that by upholding the 
right of primogeniture we establish an interest with the eldest son which will be beneficial to us 
when he comes 'to the throne. I believe nothing can be more delusive. He will profess infinite 
gratitude as long as our support is useful to him i but, once seated, his subsequent attachment 
will always be regulated by the convenience of the day. He, too, will in his turn have to feel 
our interference in the succession as well as in minor instances, ^ith regard to the latter it might 
be argued that some interest of the Company is always really involved. The simple existence of 
such an'-interest is not the true question. What should be considered, is whether the matter be 

of a proximity or magnitude to make the prosecution of it desirable at the expense of the disgust 
and estrangement which you sow by the procedure. 

"If a willing obedience to the influence of our Government be deemed an essential point, all 
subordinate concerns ought to be indifferent/^ 


Panini Office Reprint, pp* 24 et seq» 
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"February 6th, 1814. 

"Our object ou^ht to be, to render the British Government paramount in effect, if not declaredly, 
so. should hold the other states as vassals, in substance, thoufih not in name t not precisely 
as they stood in the Mogul Government but possessed of perfect internal sovereignty and only 
bound to repay the guarantee and protection of their possessions by the British Government 
with the pledge of two great feudal duties. 

"First, tliey should support it with all their forces in any call Second, they should submit their 
mutual differences to the head of the confederacy (our Government) without attacking each other's 
territories. A few subordinate stipulations on our part, with immunities secured in return to the 
other side (especially with regard to succession), would render the arrangement ample without 
complication or undue latitude. \^ere this made palatable to a few states, as perhaps it easily 
might, the abrogation of treaties with the powers who refuse to submit to the arrangement would 
soon work upon their apprehensions in a way that would bring them at last within the pale of 
the compact. The completion of such a system, which must include the extinction of any pretension 
to preeminence in the court of Delhi, demands time end favourable coincidences. While on the 
other hand the difficulties bequeathed to* me arc imminent, and might break upon me at am* instant. 
A new Government always produces some suspension in animosities. I have endeavoured to improve 
the juncture by courteous and conciliatory language to the native powers » and 1 do hope I may 
remove considerable soreness. As for the rest, fortune and opportunities must determine j but it is 
always well to ascertain to oneself what one would precisely desire had one the means of 
commanding the issue."* 

His declaration to undertake the war for the extermination of the Pindaris was 
merely a blind to conceal his real object, which was nothing else but that of destroy- 
ing the power of the Marathas. In the words of a British historian of India, John 
Malcolm Ludlow, who writes : 

^Thus ended the second (or thlid) Mahratta war, — the last great struggle carried on by the English 
against the Marathas as a nation. One by one all the Maratha princes had been checked or 
subdued by force of arms, yet it is difficult to repress the feeling, that the war, commenced as 
against each particular chief by some aggression on his part, was rendered inevitable by the 
proceedings of the English. To assemble 100,000 men for the extirpation of 30,CXX) ill-armed free- 
booters, the operations having to be carried on in the heart of the Mahratta country, must have seemed, 
to each Mahratta prince, a direct threat against him. That there was no previous coalition on their 
part against us is clearly proved by the desultory nature of their proceedings, even when in the 
presence of a common danger they might try to combine."t 

The war resulted in the Governor-General becoming richer to the tune of several 
thousands of pounds than when he had landed on the shores of India. In acknow- 
ledgment of the glorious issue of the Maratha war, the East India Company voted* 
the Marquess of Hastings £ 60,000, for the purchase /of an estate to be settled in such 
manner as might perpetuate the memory of his great services. 

The territories added to the Company's Government extended over 50,000 square 
miles. The whole of the Peshwa's dominions, excepting that portion of the country 
which was set apart for the Raja of Satara, came under the sway of the British. The 
Sindhia, Holkar and Nagpur princes were mulcted of their rich and fertile provinces, and 
all these territories came to be designated under the euphonious title of ^'Central 
Provinces and Central India.''^ 
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Even the Rajput princes, as price for the protection they had solicited at the hands 
of the British were made to contribute both in cash and in land and thus came into 
existence the province of Ajmere. 

I ord Hastings never cared for ameliorating the condition of the natives of India 
whom he was sent out to govern. His guiding principle seems to have been to enrich 
himself and hi: employers and indirectly his country at the expense of the people of 
India. It was during his administration that the industries of India were mostly ruined 
by unjust taxes and exactions. Ludlow writes 

Some very unscrupulous measures to say the least, in customs' legislation belong, however 
also to this period. In the first place, the manufactures of India were, it may be said, deliberately 
ruined by a general lowering or total abolition of import duties on articles, the produce or 
manufactures of Great Britain without reciprocal advantages being given to Indian produce or 
manufactures when brought home. ^ 

He sanctioned the Ryotwari System in Madras, which has done more than anything 
else to abase the population of that presidency. Regarding the introduction of the 
Ryotwari System Ludlow writes 

The system of finance with which Sir Thomas Munro's name is inseparably connected has 
worked more deeply than all other causes put together to ^abase' the whole population which was 
made subject to it to render the natives more abject and less able to govern themselves for 
like Lord Wellesley s plan of protection and Subsidiary Alliances it had this one fault . that it 
ignored human nature. Very fascinating indeed was the thought of taking account, year by year 
of the cultivator s circumstances asking no more of him but precisely what he could afford at the 
particular time. Tiue but it presupposes only these few little things. 1st, That the Government 
shall have at its disposal an unlimited number of angelic officals perfectly familiar with the languages 
and customs of the country ; 2nd. That such angelic officials shall possess '.llimitable leisure 
and should be capable of unnerring punctuality in their movements : 3rd. That to such angelic 
officials of unlimited leisure and unerring punctuality the whole revenue functions of the Government 
shall be confined t 

It should be remembered that Sir Thomas Munro was no friend of the Indian people, 
for he could write with a light heart : 

I have got Vcttcl Hcgada and his hcir>apparent and his principal agents hanged and I have no 
doubt that I shall be able to get the better of any other vagabond Rajah that may venture to rebel. § 

He was the apt pupil of General Wellesley who wrote to him 

as to the wishes of the people, I put them out of the question."* ** 

Sir Thomas Munro it is needless to say, always acted on this advice. Sir Thomas 
is also given credit for his advocating the employment of Indians in the public 
services of their country. 

Sir Thomas Munro is aUo gfven credit for the evidence he gave before the 
Parliamentary Committee of 1813 on the occasion of the renewal of the Charter of the 

* Part 11, pp. 43-44. 

Ibid., pp. 37-38 

§ Gleig's Life of Munro, Vol. I., p. 270. 

Ibid. p. 266. 
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East India Company. This evidence was not given from disinterested motives. It was 
meant to strengthen the hands of his employers against those co-religionists and 
compatriots of his who were clamouring for the abolition of the monopoly of the 

Company and for the free influx of Britishers into India to civilize the ^'heathens of 
that land. 

It may be urged in defence o^ Lord Hastings that he himself had no hand in 

sanctioning the Ryotwari System, for he had merely to carry out the orders of his 
employers, the Directors of the East India Company. How greedy they were of earthly 
riches and in what light they look:-^ -^^on their Indian possessions, will be evident 
from the following extracts from Financial Letters to Bengal 6th September, 1813 
and 23rd September 1817. In the latter the Court observes : 

^e must explicitly apprise you, that it is to India only that we look for the supplies necessary 

to enable us to defray the home territorial charges, by the punctual .repayment to the commercial 
branch of all sums advanced by that branch for territorial purposes in England and again we 
cannot contemplate without alarm the possibility of the case assumed by you however hypothetically 
that eventually it would be your duty to show that however valuable India would still remain to 
England even in a pecuniary point of view, as the course of lucrative commerce and as paying a 
vast tribute in the returns of private fortunes i yet she demanded in return some aid from England to 
enable her revenues to bear the expenses necessary to preserve her. 

\/ith reference to the above, H. H. Wilson writes : 

'Divested of ail circumlocution, this is an assumption that the people of this country (England) 
should be taxed for the^ake of supporting Indian commerce and of enabling private individuals in 
India to acquire fortunes an assumption which we are confident this country would utterly reject. * 

It was to enrich England that India s interests were to be sacrificed. To quote the 
same historian again : 

The Customs had somewhat declined, but this arose from a measure adopted shortly after the 
renewal of the charter by which, in consequence of orders from home, the duties were generally 
lowered and a variety of articles, the produce or manufacture of Great Britain wholly exempted 
from any charge upon their being imported into India. As similar immunities were not granted to the 
manufactures or products of India in the ports of the United Kingdom, this was a piece of selfish 
legislation in which the interests of the dominant country were alone consulted and those of 
the subordinate dependency deliberately injured the latter being not only deprived of a 
legitimate source of revenue, but being further exposed to an unequal competition under which native 
industry was already rapidly declining. Some compensation was made to the country by the 
augmentation of its commerce. 

Then in a footnote he adds : 

It might be argued, that India benefited by the reduced price of the commodities imported from 
Great Britain, in proportion to the amount of the duty remitted. But this was disadvantageous in 
another respect, as it rendered the articles of domestic production stili less able to compete with 
foreign articles in the market, and further discouraged native industry The competition was unfair. 
India was young in the process of manufacture, and was never likely to improve if her manufactures 
were to be crushed in their infancy. Could lime have been allowed for the acquisition of experience and 
the introduction of machinery her cotton fabrics and her metals would probably have been saleable 
in her own markets for a less cost than those of Europe. A native sovereign would undoubtedly 
have given India a chance by the imposition of protective duties, t 

• The History ot British India, Mill and Wilson, Vol. 8, p. 400. 

+ Ibid, p. 907. 
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Had Loid Hastings been possessed of any conscience, he would have strongly 
protested against all these unjust measures ; and if his protest were of no avail, he 
should have resigned the office of Governor-General of India, rather than be an 
instrument in dcst:oying the prosperity of the millions of India s inhabitants. 

\/hile, no doubt, he was guilty of much unnecessary bloodshed, and the miseries 
he inflicted on many Indian princes, nobles, and chiefs, he should be given the credit 
of a forcsighted statesman in that he gave the warning that the frontiers of the 
British Empire in India should not be pushed to the river Indus and the countries 
around and bevond it. The conquest of Sindh could have been very easily accomplished 
by him and that, too, without in any way enhancing the reputation of the British for 
bad faith, (as the subsequent conquest of that country by Sir [Charles Napier 
undoubtedly did), had he been inclined to do so. ^hen during his administration, 
the little principality of Cutch was drawn into an alliance with the British Government 
of India, which therefore commenced to interfere in the affairs of that State, the 
Ameers of Sind were naturally alarmed by having the English as their neighbours. 

H. H. \^^ilson quotes from manuscript records the views of Lord Hastings regarding 
the extension of the boundaries of the British Empire of India to the banks of the 
Indus. 

''Few things," the Government of Bengal remarked, "would be more impolitic than a war with 
Sindh, as its successful prosecution would not only be unprofitable, but an evil. The country was 
not worth possessing, and its occupation would involve us in all the intrigues and wars, and 
incalculable embarrassments of the countries beyond the Indus. Hostilities might become unavoidable 
hereafter » but it was wise to defer their occurrence as long as possible."* 

How devoutly one could have wished that these views had prevailed in the 
councils of his successors, like Bentinck, Auckland, Ellcnborough and Dalhousie. That 
would have saved India millions of money and thousands of lives, besides which all 
those provinces would have enjoyed independent existence and consequently the 
happiness which independence alone confers.f 


• /bid, p. 316. 

t It was Metcalfe who induced Lord Hastings not to go to war with the Sindhians. Kaye in 
his "Selections from the Papers of Lord Metcalfe" (pages 146— 148) has given extracts from 
Metcalfe's Minute on this subject. Kaye says: — "These last extracts are made from the draft of a 
paper, drawn up in 1819 or 1820, for Lord Hastings, when Metcalfe was Political Secretary. A 
party of Scindians, on their way through Cutch to Bombay, had been attacked by a body of our 
people in pursuit of plunderers; in revenge for which the Scindians devastated a village in Cutch. 
This affair wellnigh occasioned a war between the English and Scindtan powers » but the amicable 
counsels fostered by Metcalfe, which prevailed at Cakatta, averted hostilities for a time. He lived, 
however, to sec and deplore the rupture widch fubscqucatly converted Scinde into a British 
principality." 



CHAPTER LX 

RECALL OF THE MARQUESS OF HASTINGS 

The Marquess of Hastings was recalled from the Governor-Generalship of India^ 
because he was not an honest man. Writes Torrens in his Empire in Asia: How we 
came bj il: A booic of Confessions (op. 290 — 291, Panini Office Reprint): 

"To meet the military expenditure which four successive campaigns had entailed, the Governor- 
General was obliged to raise money on any terms that might be demanded from an insolvent 

treasury. He borrowed largely from the Vizier of Oudcj and when other sectirities were not 

forthcoming, he sold him the provinces left from the Goorkhas, — the foolish Sadat Ali forgetting 
that he who gave for a valuable consideration could take away without one. Provinces' and their 
inhabitants were treated as chattels by this chivalrous statesman of the superfine court of the 
Regency, who being a man of sentiment and honour, and not as other men, might do, in short 
anything he pleased. It pleased him to sanction a near relative becoming a partner in the financial 
house of V. Palmer and Co., at Hyderabad, whose usurious dealings with the Nizam were of 
a nature to call forth the denunciation of the Court of Direct6T»f as being utterly regardless 
of the limits of decorum. The newly made Marquis defended Palmer and Co. as injured 

and insulted individuals and challenged the investigation of accounts which had been framed 

upon figure-proof principles. The friends of the Viceroy relied upon his character as a man 

notoriously indifferent as to money to show that he could noj^ have been in any way to blame 

in the shameful business at Hyderabad. Had he not squandered his patrimony, nobody knew how, 
and then offered to govern India for the benefit of his creditors ? Could anything be more gallant 
or unsordid? And was he not now "most noble?'' The Nizam, it is true, was simply fleeced by 
a firm of whom the Viceroy's relation was one. But no one could believe that the Marquis knew 
anything of the transactions » and the tenderness of his domestic affections forbade him to think 
evil of his kinsfolk. So the Nizam was robbed i and Lord Hastings came home * and, — that was all. 
Lord Amherst, who succeeded to the Government in 1823, was not a fine gentleman of the George IV. 
school, but was only an honest man % and one of his first acts, therefore, was to lend the 
Nizam money to liquidate his debts to Palmer and Co. which he did upon condition that the Court 

of Hydmbad should have no more dealings with the firm, soon afterwards compelled thereby %o 

suspend their commercial enterprises. The conqueror of the Gurkhas and the Marhattas reappeared 
in London society as badly off as ever $ and after having seized and occupied for a season the 
throne of Tamerlane, he was glad to take the Governorship of Malta as a sinecure pension for his 
closing days." 
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CHAPTER LXl 

THE ADMINISTRATION OF LORD AMHERST ( 1823 - 1828 ) 

The Marquess of Hastings, without waiting for the arrival of his successor from 
England, left India for good. The senior member of the Supreme Council was appointed 
to officiate as Governor-General till the arrival of the permanent incumbent of that 
post. Mr. Adams, who happened to be senior member, was brought up in the 
atmosphere of the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy, and the free expression of opinion by the 
public press was distasteful to him. He did not like to leave it free and untrammeled, 
but being clothed in brief authority exhibited his power by forcibly shipping off one 
Mr. J. S. Buckingham to Europe, whose offence was that he had published in the 
Calcutta Journal, of which he was the editor, some remarks on a Scotch clergyman 
which the ncting Governor-General did not like. 

Happily, Mr. Adams' tenure of office was only for seven months ; for on the first 
August, 1823 , Lord Amherst landed in Calcutta and was installed as Governor- 
General. 

The choice of the authorities in England did not at first fall on Lord Amherst as 
successor to the Marquess of Hastings. They offered it to Mr. George Canning, on 
whose refusal at first and then on his inability to come out to India, Lord Amherst 
was appointed to that office. 

Lord Amherst derived his tide from his uncle, who gained the baton of field-marshal, 
and, for the high reputation be acquired as Commander-in-Chief of the army in 
America from 1758 to 1764 , was rewarded with a peerage. So the Governor- 
General could not boast of being the son of a peer, or of blue blood coursing in his 
veins. 

Lord Amherst had been a few months only in India when he declared war against 
Burma. 



CHAPTER LXn 

THE FIRST BURMESE WAk 


To understand the causes and circum^taiices which led to the First Burmese Var, 

it is necessary to go back to the period when Minto was the Governor-General of 

India. During his tenure of office, persons living:' within the territory of the East India 

Company invaded the kingdom of Burma and returned with their spoils to India. The 

chief of these raiders was one Kingberring. His antecedents are thus described by 
Minto and his colleagues in a despatch to the Court of Directors of the East India 
Company, dated the 23rd January, 1812 : 

"In the early part of the past year a native of Arracan, named Kingberring, whose ancestor as 
well as himself possessed lands to a considerable extent in that province, near the frontier of 
Chittagong, and who in consequence of his having incurred the displeasure, and been exposed to the 
resentment of the King of Ava, took refuge with a number of his followers in the district ol 
Chittagong, about fourteen years ago meditated the design of embodying those followers, as well as 
the other Mugs, who many years since emigrated from Arracan, and invading the latter province. This 
project he actually carried into execution in the month of May I8II, having cither by persuasion, or by 
intimidation, induced a large body of the Mugs, settled in Chittagong, to join his standard." 

Under the circumstances it was natural for the authorities of Burma to believe that 
the invasion of the province was instigated and supported by the British Government. 
The latter did not offer any compensation to the Burmese Government for the ln)urics 
suffered by its subjects > but sent an envoy "to undeceive the Burmese Court, with 
regard to" the British Government's "supposed participation in the proceedings of 
Kingberring." 

Minto had also another object in view in sending the envoy to Burma. 

"Independently, however, of the importance of . this object founded on the solicitude of 
Government to avoid being placed in a state of war with the Kingdom of Ava, it appeared to be 
essential also with reference to the safety of the British subjects and P'itish property at Rangoon." 

The depressed state of the Company's finances did not allow Minto to follow in 
the foot-steps of Vcllesicy and go to war with the neighbouring states. But he 
tried to achieve his ob|ect by diplomacy and sending to different powers ambassadors, 
whose profession was to lie as well as to espy out the strength of the Courts to 
which they were accredited. i ' 

Captain Canning was selected for the situation of an Envoy to the Court of Ava. 

. He had been twice befpre to Burma, first in 1803 as British Agent at Rangoon, 
and a second time in 1809, to explain the nature of the blockade imposed upon the 
trade with the Isles of France. He was therefore peculiarly qualified for the duty 
of Envoy and was appointed as such on a salary of Rs. 1500 a month. He 
proceeded to Rangoon in the latter end of September 1811, in the ship Amboyna, 
under an escort consisting of 112 Sepoys, and taking with him presents of the value 
of Rs. 10,000 for the King of Burma. 
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The authorities In Burma entertained the belief that a large force of Mugs under 
Klngberring could not have been collected in a British province, nor the invasion 
have taken place, without the knowledge and participation of the British Government 
The belief was very strong in the minds of the Burmese authorities and owing to 
that conviction a few British ships were* seized and detained at Rangoon* At the 
same time a Burmese envoy was also despatched to Calcutta for making representation 
on the subject of the transactions in Arracan* 

The British ships were subsequently' released* Captain Canning ascribed their 
liberation to the effect of the personal interests of the Viceroy of Rangoon, "who, 
deeply engaged in commercial speculations, was averse to the adoption of 
measures tending to disturb the relations of amity between the two states." 

Negotiations were also carried on between the representatives of the Raja of 
Afracan and the Magistrate of Chittagong. The Burmese authorities demanded the 
surrender of Kingbcrring and other insurgent Mug refugees, together with the Civil 
Surgeon of Chittagong, named Dr. M. 'Rae, against whom the charge was preferred 
by the Raja of Arracan of having patronized Kingbcrring. From the manner in which 
the Burmese authorities persisted in accusing the British of instigating the invasion of 
Arracan, it does not seem improbable that they might have done so. 

niust have strengthened their belief was the manner in which the emigrants 
’ fSon Arracan were treated in Chittagong. It is on record that in the years 1797 and 
1 798, between thirty and forty thousand persons emigrated from Arracan into 
the Chittagong District. An officer. Captain Cox, was employed to superintend their 
location!^* and the situation in which they were located was subsequently known as 
Cox's Bazar. The natives of Arra<;an were encouraged to emigrate into the Company's 
territory of Chittagong by lands being assigned to them sufficient for their maintenance. 
H. H. Vilson (Vol. IX, p. II.) writes that "the Government of Bengal had resolved 
to admit the emigrants to the advantages of permanent colonisation, and assigned 
them unoccupied lands in the southern portion of the district." These fugitives used to 
•disturb the peace of the Burmese Kingdom. 

Lord Minto and his councillors also admitted the just grounds of complaint of 
the Burmese against the British Government. In their despatch to the Court of 
Directors, dated the 1st August, 1812, they wrote; 

'The State of Ava hid sustained a deep injury at the hands of men who were under our 
autkoritY and protection, and derived their means of committing it from* our territory. The Burmese 
Government had, therefore, some plausible reason tor charging us with a participation in that 
njury. Under this impression, its officers conceived they had a right to demand the surrender of the 
Immediate perpetrators of the outrage." 

The demand of the Burmese authorities for the surrender of Kingbcrring and other 
Mug insurgent chiefs was not an unjustifiable one — indeed, it was founded on precedents. 
For some twenty years previously, that Is,, in 1793, when some insurgent Burmese 
chiefs of note fled into the Company's territorry of Chittagong, they were delivered 
to the Burmese authorities and were dealt with according to the taws of their country. 
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But the British Government was not willing to do that reparation to the Burmese 
which the laws of nations declare just and equitable to the aggrieved party. Captain 
Canning was playing the part of a spy. He was taking note of the military strength of 
the Burmese Government. He proposed to his Government to enter Into something 
like subsidiary alliance with Burma and thus to reduce it to the position of a feudatory 
state of India. In their despatch to the Court of Directors of the East India Company, 
dated the 4th March, 1812, Lord Minto and his colleagues wrote: 

^'Captain Canning also relates, that antecedently to the arrival of the intelligence of the success 
of the Burmese arms against the insurgents, the Viceroy, in a private conversation with the envoy's 
interpreter, had remarked of what great utility a battalion of Sepoys would be in suppressing the 
insurrection I intimating, at the same time, that such a force, if furnished by us, would of course be 
paid for by the Burmese Government. . . . Captain Canning, . , . conceiving it not improbable that 
some such proposal might be made by the Court of Ava, and desired to receive a communication of 
our sentiments on the subject, stated that without further specific orders from us he should of course 
decline acceding to such a proposal i but observing at the same time, that should It enter into the 
views of Government to obtain a preponderating influence in tfie Burmese, dominions, t/ie 
present was certainly tfie most favorable moment, as Me weakness of Me Government and general 
discontent of Me people would put Me wBole country at Me disposal of a very small Britisfi force.** 

The words which have been italicised in the above extract leave little room to 
doubt that Kingberring and other Insurgents had been instigated by the British Govern- 
ment to invade the Burmese dominion with some ulterior object In view. 

But Captain Canning had so well noted the military strength of Burma, that he 
even advised the British Government to go to war with the state. In their despatch 
to the Court of Directors, dated 1st August, 1812, Lord Minto and his colleagues 
write : 

"The observations stated by Captain Canning . . . regarding the advantages with which the British 
Government would enter upon a contest with the power of Ava, were unquestionably well founded. 
The coasts and provinces of that country arc certainly Exposed to our attack without the means of 
defence, and the only part of our territory accessible to the Burmese forces might with ease be 
effectually protected. Of our complete and speedy success in the war, therefore, little doubt could be 
be entertained." 

But at that time it was not convenient for the British Government to launch 
on a war. 

"'Vc observed, that the expediency or inexpediency of engaging in a contest with the state of 
Ava did not altogether depend upon the advantages with whiph it might be undertaken and the 
prospect of success i that great inconvenience and embarrassment would attend it with reference tq 
other Interests and exigencies of the public service . . . and we should consider the extension of 
our dominion tb the Eastward and Southward to be more burthensome than beneficial % and that 
those considerations outweighed on the whole, at least at that time, the object which we allowed 
to be desirable, of checking the arrogance and presumption of that weak and contemptible state." 

It is clear then why the British Government was so unwilling to make amends to 
the Burmese for the losses and injuries the latter had suffered at the hands of 
Kingberring and other domiciled fugitives of the Company's territory. The British 
Government were making preparations for a war with the Burmese, whom they were 
bent upon irritating and provoking to war. 
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r Vhat a successful spy Captain Canning proved to be is evident from Mlnto's 
dispatch, dated the 2 1st October, 1812, where Captain Canning is credited with 

"‘'acquiring that intimate knowledge of the internal condition of the dominion of Ava, the character 
of its government, and the state of its power and resources, which future events may render 
essentially important to the interests of the public service/' 

According to the diplomatic' language of Minto and his councillors. Captain 
Canning's mission of Burma was a successful one. In their despatch of 2 1st October, 
1812, they wrote; 

observed, that we considered Captain Canning not only to have accomplished the objects 
of his mission in the utmost degree practicable under the disadvantages and difficulties arising from 
the ignorance and arrogance of the barbarous Government to which he had been accredited, by 
establishing at the Courts of Ummeerapoora and Rangoon the belief whuh, independently of Ins 
mission, they could not easily have been induced to admit, that the B'insh Government had no 
concern in the invasion of Kingberring, and by obtaining in consequence the recall of the Burmese 
troops from the frontier of Chittagong j but to, have rendered his mission subservient to purposes 
of a more general and comprehensive nature, by inspiring the Burmese authorities with justci 
notions of the character, principles and power of the British Government, by exacting the respect 
which was due to it, by supplying to those authorities motives of conduct calculated to restrain 
the ebullitions of their accustomed insolence and haughtiness, and to render practicable, a continuance 
of the intercourses of amity between e two states/' 

The unvarnished truth is just the reverse of the above, which is the language of 
diplomacy. Captain Canning did not inspire the Burmese ''with jiistcr notions of the 
character, principles, and power of the British Government," for had it been so, the 
war would never have ensued. 

year after year, whenever the season was propitious, Kingberring used to collect his 
adherents, the fugitive Mugs, and invade Arracan. The British Government made 
profuse promises to the Burmese authorities for his apprehension ; but all these seem 
to have been mere show, for no systematic efforts were ever made to capture him— 
no efforts like those which were considered necessary to seize the leaders of the 
Pindaris and to crush their hordes. Uninterrupted or very probably secretly encouraged 
by the British, Kingberring and his followers committed < depredations in the dominion 
of Burma, and when defeated, returned to, and found asylum in, the Company's 
territory. Their pursuit by the Burmese troops in the British district was strictly 
forbidden. This state of affairs continued for yeais. Kingberring, however, died at 
the commcKcmcnt of the ye * 

The news of the death of this insurgent chief w'as <omryjnKoic.n by the British 
Government to the Burmese authorities. In the despatch *roin the Governor General 
in Council at Fort William in Bengal, to the Court of Directors of the East India 
Company, dated the 20th December, 1817, it is stated 

""As the death of Kingberring was an occurrence of considerable interest to the Burmese Gc\crr 
.nent, the Vice-President in Council was of opinion that a communication of the 'intelligence to the 
Governor of Arracan from the British GovcrnmL'nt would not fail to be rcg.i dcd as an acceptable act 
of friendship, as well as a proof of the sincent' : n: j which the Britisii Government ..m 

uniformly professed to discount the proceedings ot the in rgents/' 
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The death of Kingberrfng was expected to produce tranquillity in Chittagong and 
Arracan. But this was not to be. The mantle of Kingberring had fallen on other 
fugitive chiefs. So again the Burmese authorities made a demand tor the surrender 
of the Mug insurgents. But a compliance with the demand was declined 

^on the grounds of its being inconsistent with the principles of the British Government to deliver 
up a race of people who had sought protection in its territory, and had resided in it upwards of 
thirty years/'^ 

It is not improbable that the Burmese authorities, being insulted and slighted by 
the British, and their dominion being invaded by men whom they suspected of being 
instigated by the British, were inspired with feelings of hostility against the latter. 
They could not have gone to war with a strong Power like the British single-handed. 
Perhaps the Burmese Government sought an alliance with the native powers of India 
in order to expel the English from India. In the despatch from the Governor-General 
in Council to the Directors of the East India Company, dated the 24th June, 1813, 
it is stated: 

*Thc probability of some extravagant scheme being in the contemplation of the Burmese Govern- 
ment was in some measure supported by the narrative of a merchant of Chittagong, who had lately 

returned to that station from Arracan The sum of the information collected from the merchant,... 

was, that a plan had been formed by the Burmese Government for uniting the principal States of 
India in a Confederacy against the British Government, with a view to expel the British force from 
India 

''Visionary and absurd as are the schemes ascribed to the King ’of Ava, we were not disposed 
to discredit the report of their being actually entertained by the ignorant, arrogant and barbarous 
government of that country." 

It was suspected that emissaries of the King of Ava were intriguing with the 
Marathas. In the despatch from the Governor-General in Council to the Court of 
Directors, dated the 1 7th March, 1820, it is stated : 

"The Governor of Merghege, a Burman chief of great eminence, had been permitted to visit the 
upper provinces for professed purposes connected with religion. There is reason to surmise that 
his leal object was to ascertain the real strength and determination of the Marathas, in consequence 
of previous overtures from them » and it is probable that he had adopted delusive notions of both." 

Wc cannot blame the Burmese for the step they took. Indeed, they were compelled 
to adopt it in self-preservation. The English had been scheming for the conquest* of 
Burma and their attitude to that State was anything but friendly. But the Marathas 
had been crushed and there was no other native power in India whose alliance could 
have been of any avail to the Burmese. 

They turned their attention^ to Assam, where discord and dissensions were at that 
time the normal state, of affairs. They imitated the English in their dealings with that 
State. They took advantage of the unsettled condition of Assam and annexed it to the 
Burmese Empire. This was considered a grievance by the English. In a despatch from 
the Governor-General in Council to the Court of Directors, dated the 31st July, 1823, 
it is stated : 

* Papers relating to East India Affairs : r/>.. Discussions with the Burmese Government, p. If A, 
paragraph 23. 
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'^our honorable Court will be apprised by our regular reports, that the Government of Ava 
has taken advantage of the dissensions prevailing in the Assamese territory, to obtain military occupa- 
tion of the country, and to set aside its native princes i thus the Burmese nation has come in 
contoct with our territories, at another and most inconvenient point, and by the possession of Assam 
they have acquired the command of the upper part of the Burrampooter/' 

Again in another despatch, dated the 12th September, 1823, It is stated : 

^'Mr, Scott's letter—contains some remarks on the subject of the occupation of. Assam by the 
Burmese, which will, doubtless, attract the attention of your Honourable Court. 

''He observes, that the Burmese having obtained complete possession of Assam, and a person 
of that nation (Mcngee Maha Silwa) having been appointed to the supreme authority, the 
country may now Jbe considered as a province of the Burmah Empire i and aNhough it 
appeared from Lieutenant Davidson's last letter that he was satisfied in regard to the amicable 
disposition of their commander, -and that he did not consider any immediate reinforcement of his 
detachment necessary, yet the substitution of a warlike, and, comparatively speaking, powerful 
government, in the place of the feeble administration that formerly ruled Assam, in a situation so 
commanding, and with such extensive means of offence, would no doubt render ft necessary that 
some permanent measures should be adopted for the future security of the Rungpore frontier, and 
of the country on the lower parts of the Burrampooter, Megna and Ganges. 

"From the account of the equipment of the Burmese forces furnished by Lieutenant Davidson, he 
conceived It obvious, that if inclined at any time to assert their claim to the Dacca province, or to 
plunder that rich countrv, It will in future be impossible for the British power, either effectually to 
oppose them, or to overtake them on their retreat, without some other description of force than 
troops unwilling, or unaccustomed to act both as boatmen and soldiers." 

In the above will be noticed the anxiety of the English to go to war with the 
Burmese. That they even Intrigued with the Assamese to expel the Burmese Is evident 
from the following paragraph from the despatch from which extracts have already been 
made above : 

"Ve informed Mr. Scott that we had long been sensible of the evil resulting from the conquest 
of Assam by the Burmese, and should view, wit/I mued »at(sfac(ion, arts euccess/ul attempt art 
tde part of ih oppressed (ntiabitanh to expel tdat people^ but In the present state of our relations 
with Ava, no countenance could be given by us, directly or Indirectly, to the efforts of the Assamese 
to recover their Independence." 

Of course, the above Is couched In diplomatic language. If divested of the cloud of 
words, It means that they were doing everything In their power to provoke the Birrmese 
to hostilities. 

The Burmese were Buddhists by religion and so were nc>t divided Into castes as the 
Hindus of India. They were a compact homogeneous nation, and education was prevalent 
In Burma to 4 degree which was unknown In Christian countries at that time. It Is 
evident that the Burmese were now bent upon extending their Empire. H. H. Vilson* 
writes : 

'The vigorous despotism of the government, and the confident courage of the people, crowned 
every enterprise with success, and for above half a century the Burman arms were Invariably 
victorious, whether wielded for attack or defence. Shortly after their insurrection against Pegu, the 
Burmans became the masters of that kingdom. They next wrested valuable districts of the Tenasserim 
coast from Siam. They repelled with great gallantry, a formidable invasion from China, and by 

* Narrative of Me Biirmeae War, pp. U% 
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the final annexation of Arakan, Manipur, and Assam, to the empire, they established themselves 
throughout the whole of the narrow, but extensive tract of the country, which separates the Vestern 
provinces of China along the Eastern boundaries of Hindustan, Along the greater part of this 
territory they threatened the open plains of British India, and they only awaited a plausible pretext 
to assail the barrier, which in their estimation, as presumptuously as Idly, opposed the further 
prosecution of their triumphs/' 

So the British were alarmed when the Burmese annexed Assam i for, to quote the 
above-mentioned author again : 

'The vicinity of a powerful and ambitious neighbour was, therefore, substituted for a feeble 
and distracted state » and this proximity was the more a subject of reasonable apprehension 
as from the country being intersected by numerous rivers, and from the Durmas being equally 
prepared to combat by water as by land, it was at any time in their power to invade and 
plunder the British provinces, without its being possible to offer effective opposition or to intercept 
their retreat, under the existing constitution of our defensive force/'* 

The British were not to be so easily nonplussed by the Burmese. They Intrigued 
with the prince of K tchar, whom they intended to take under their protection. By this 
arrangement 

"they were enabled to occupy the principal passes into the lower lands of Syihet and thus 
effectively oppose the advance of the Burmas from the district of Maniour, which they had ioit|C 
short time previously reduced to their authority/'f 

The treaty was .onvludcd between Mr. David Scott, Agent to the Governor- 
General, on the part ul tiic Honourable East Irtdia Company, and Raja Govind Chandcr 
Naryn of Kachar on the 6th of March, 1824. By this treaty the Raja signed away 
his independence. 

. But this move on the part of the English precipitated hostilities with Burma. The 
British intended to execute the treaty to make Kachar as their base of operation against 
the Burmese in Assam. The whole of Assam was, as It were, within the sphere of 
influence of the Burmese. At that stage when the Burmese "'prepared to invade Kachar/' 
the intention on the part of the British of executing a treaty with that principality 
naturally oflfended them. H. H. ''Wilson writes : 

"Notwithstanding the intimation of these determinations to the Burmese, they persisted In their 
purpose of invading Kachar, and thereby provoked the commencement of actual hostilities In that 
quarter."§ 

The war was declared by the Governor-General against Burma on 5th March 1824.^* 
And the Treaty with iht Raja of Kachar was executed at Buddeerpore on the 8th of 
March, I824.tt 

So from the dates mentioned above, it is quite evident that the Burmese gave no 
reasonable cause of provocation to the British when they Invaded Kachar, because 
that principality had not been then under the protection of the East India Company* 

* Ibid, p. 18. 

t fbfd,, p. 10. 

8 /bid,, p, 21, 

Aitchifon's Treaties, fst. Vol. (fst. Edition of 1883), p.202. 

tt p. 70. 
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From the side of Chitta^on^, for many years past, the Burmese had Isccri molested 
As narrated before, the British Government did not make any reparation or pay any 
compensation to the Burmese for the losses which they suffered at the hands of 
Kingberring and other Mug refugees who had found asylum in the Company s territory. 
It is small wonder then that they should now retaliate and insult the Company's 
Government in every manner possible. H. H. \/ilson writes :* 

""Repeated instances of actual aggression had still more distinctly marked either their intention of 
provoking hostilities, or their indifference as to their occurrence. The chief object of these acts 
of violence were the elephant hunters in the Company's employ, whom the Burmas seized, and 
carried off repeatedly, under the pretext that they were within the territories of the king of Ava, 
a pretext that had never been urged throughout the long series of years, during which the Company's 
hunters had followed the chase in the jungles and hills of the Eastern frontier. In May 1821, the 
Burmas carried off from the party employed in the Ramoo hills, the Darogah, the Jemadar, and 
twenty-three of their men, on whom they inflicted personal severities, and then threw them into 
confinement at Mungdoo. . . . 

•••The same system of violences was adopted in another part of the Chittagong district, in 
order to maintain the pretenaions to territorial jurisdiction, equally unfounded with those made 
upon the elephant grounds of Ramoo, in order to establish .the right of the Burmas to the whole 

extent of the Naf river. The Burmas claimed the right of levying a toll upon all boats entering 

the mouth of the river, although upon the British side; and on one occasion in January, 1823, a 
boat laden with rice having entered the river on the West or British side of the Channel, was 
challenged by an armed Burman boat, which demanded duty. As the demand was unprecedented, 
the Mugs, who were British subjects, demurred payment, on which the Burmas fired upon them, 

killed the manjhee or steersman, and then retired. This outrage was followed by reports of the 

assemblage of armed *men on the Burman side of the river, for the purpose of destroying the villages 
on the British territory, and in order to provide against such a contingency, as well as to prevent 
the repetition of any aggression upon the beats trafficking on the Company's side of the river, 

the military guard at Tek Naf, or the mouth of the Naf, was strengthened from twenty to fifty 

men, of whom a few were posted on the adjoining island of Shahpuri.->* 

This was resented by the Burmans, and they claimed Shahpurl as belonging to their 
kingdom. The British authorities did not give a very satisfactory reply, but made a proposa’ 
to depute commissioners on the part of either Government to - meet, not immediately, 
but some months afterwards to determine all questions respecting the disputed territory 
on the borders. 

The British authorities not settling the matter at once led the Burmese to occupy 
Shabouri by force. This was no. doubt an affront to the British which they could not 
overlook. Accordingly, two companies of a native regiment (20th Infantry) wcie 
forwarded from Calcutta. They landed on Shahpuri on the 2 1st November and did 
not meet with any resistance from the Burmese. 

"A proclamation was distributed at the same time, stating that the only object of the detachment 
was the re-occupation of the island, and that the intercourse of the people on the frontier should 
suffer no interruption from their presence. The force left on the spot was two Companies of the 
2nd battalion 20th regiment native infantry, and two field pieces, six-pounders, on the stockade at 
Shahpuri ; one company at Tek Naf i and the Planet, armed vessel, and three gun*boats, each 
carrying twelve pounder carronade, were stationed in the Naf* 


lbid», pp. 23 et seq. 
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By the re-occupation of the island of Shahpuri, the British prestige was restored. 
The Burmese at that time were not prepared to to war with the English. But the 

military demonstration of the latter no doubt showed them that the British meant war 
with them. 

Lord Amherst, who was the Governor-General of India at this period, was not an 

expert in military matters like his predecessor. It would seem that to emulate the 

conduct of the Marquess of Hastings, he was also bent upon war with Burma. He 
consulted the Commandcr-in-Chief on the matter. General Sir Edward Paget arrived in 
India as Commander-in-Chief in the winter of 1822. He had never served in this 
country before and was not well acquainted with the Company'^s officers and men. 
Being an autocrat, he did not like the manly spirit of the Company s officers. In his 
evidence before the Select Committee on the affairs of the East India Company, given 
on 8th May, 1839, he said : 

"It is perfectly impossible for ^ me (called upon to give evidence here) to conceal from this 
committee that there is a great spirit of insubordination in the army, at I east that I had the 

opportunity of more particularly seeing, which is the Bengal army. A sort of spirit of independence 

prevails amongst the oflFicers, which is totally inconsistent with our ideas of military discipline." 

He wanted the officers to be cringing, subservient tools in his hands. It was he 
who should be held responsible for the Barrackpore Mutiny which resulted in the 

deliberate massacre of several hundreds of innocent sepoys. \/ith that egotism and 
self-sufficiency which characterised Sir Edward Paget, it docs not appear that he asked 
the Company's officers to furnish him with their opinion:; and advice regarding the 
Burmese affair. 

Of course, he was a military man, and so it was not to be expected that he 
would give any advice which would preserve peaceful relations with the Burmese. 

No, he was for war, which is the royal road to fortune, honor and glory for 
military men. 

Unfortunately Amherst and his council also listened to the counsels of the 
Commander-in-Chief, and so arrangements were adopted for carrying on the war with 
the Bun.iese. Sir E. Paget suggested that the course of operations on the frontier should 
be defensive that is, for the protection of the British provinces, and expulsion of the 
Burmese from the territories which they had wrested from the native princes of Assam 
while the offensiyis system should be an attack by sea on the Burjnese coast. 

According to the plan of operations recommended by the Commander-in-Chief, 

a large force was despatched to the frontier. No formal declaration of war had as 
yet been made by the British Government. So the plausible excuse for the despatch 
of the large force to the frontier was to render assistance to the Raja of Kachar. 
It has been pointed out before that the treaty with the Raja of Kachar was not 

concluded till the 6th of March, 1824, while the despatch of troops was taking place 
towards the close of the year 1823. 

A brush of the British force with the Burmese who had invaded Kachar was 
inevitable. 


Ibid., pp. 30-31. 
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The Burman armies entered Kachar In different directions and it was considered 
necessary to resist their piogress, before they occupied positions which would give 
them the command of the Sylhet frontier. Without malcing any representations to, or 
remonstrance with the Burmese, the civil authority on the frontier of Assam advised the 
British officers lo oppose the advance of the Burmese by force, and so hostilities 
ensued. 

Before the declaration of war, and without sufficient cousus belli for, as said above, 
the East India Company had not executed any treaty with the Raja of Kachar, the 
British took the offensive and were guilty of the breach of friendly relations which 
till then existed between the Governments of Ava and India. Irritated by the conduct 
of the British, and smarting under the piovocalions which the Burmese Government 
had been receiving at their hands for a number of years, they perhaps did not show 
that diplomatic etiquette towards the representatives of the East India Company, which 
international laws enjoin on every state. 

After the withdrawal of the British detachment from the island of Shahpuri In 
January 1824, the Bengal Government deputed Mr. Robertson and Captain Cheap to 
meet any persons whom the Burmese government might depute to define and settle 
the boundary. They had arrived at Tek Naf when the Raja of Arracan sent four 
persons to meet them. The Burmese envoys very reasonably urged as a preliminary 
condition of the Conference that the island in dispute should be allowed to be 
considered as neutral, and to be occupied by neither power. This reasonable demand 
of the Burmese was not attended to by the British authorities, and hence the Burmese 
envoys returned to their own country, without settling the disputed boundary 

The Burmese authorities seized Mr. Chew, the commander of the a pilot 

vessel which had been sent after the withdrawal of the detachment front Shahpuri, 
to serve as a substitute for the troops removed from that Island. Mr. Chew, with 
some of the native seamen, was taken prisoner to Arrakan, and us a condition for his 
release, the Burmese authorities asked for the chief Mug refugees to be delivered to 
them. He was kept at Arrakan from the 20th January to 1 3th February, when he 
was sent back. 

This arrest of a British officer formed the chief ground on the part of the English 
fof the dcclerstlon of hostilities againit the Burmese. 

The British had been making preparations for the war since some time past, and 
now without demanding any explanation or reparation from the Bunnese for their 
conduct In selling Mr. Chew and native seamen, they declared war with Burma. 
The Governor-Gcneral In Council issued a long declaration, dated 24th February 1824, 
the text of which It Inserted In full In Mill and Vilson'i History of India, Vol. IX. 
p. 8j97 H icp. 

Regarding this war. Major Archer, {Toues in Upper India, and in parts oi tHe 
Himalaya Mouti tains.) wrote* s 

"The Avii war, 'Xitered upon In all the hurry of fear, was of course not guided by judgment, 
elthfr In the plan t d operations or the most fttting time for commencing them. But I will not here 

* Vol. II, p. 3« 
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repeal the abwrdity which dwracterised the doingf of the Indian Covarnment, which with all 
the good nature of fancied ovcr>itrength, gratuitously told the Burmese of the Intended attack ; 
and In the extensive preparations of tome months gave the enemy ample time to make the best 
defence In hit power. If ever the bull was taken by the horns. It was on this occasion." 

Vc agree with the above-named author In thinking that the war was unnecessary. 
He writes :* 

"It may be deemed a bold assertion, that thd* war was wholly unnecessary, especially with 
respect to the circumstances of responsibility and importance which accompanied It from the 
commencement to the termination. In the first place, the Government was most profoundly 
Ignorant of the country. Its mources, and Its means of offence and defence i and the only 
authority upon which It built the structure of its policy, was the narrative of 'Symes's Embassy 
to Ava' and the reminiscences of an officer who had accompanied It. To the latter. Implicit 
confidence was yielded and vast Influential authority delegated > but it was quickly perceived that 
he several points of information gathered in the previous visit to Ava, were not of the slightest 
use in the present state of affairs > and the utmost of the knowledge acquired sufficed only to take 
the fleet abreast of the town of Rangoon. 

Captain Canning's report, which has already been referred to before, mbied the 
Indian Government respecting the military strength and fighting capacity of the Burmese. 
In fact, that officer had urged the Government to go to war with Burma, and had 
represented that such a war would not be attended with any difficulties for the 
Brltish.t 

The plan of operations sketched by the Commander inXhief was pursued and troops 
were despatched to the frontier by road and to Rango"” by sea. The high-caite 
Bengal sepoys, to whom crossing the sea meant excommunication, were not sent to 
Rangoon. But the Madras sepoy, not so scrupulous about caste, was made use of for 
this purpose. 

Sir Thomas Munro was the Governor of Mbdras at this time, and was asked to 
make all the necessary arrangements to equip and dispatch troops to Rangoon. He 
himself admitted In a letter to the Duke of Wellington, dated Madras, IBth 
September, 1824 : 

"I was probably more surprised at hearing of the Intended war than people at home will be, 

• Ibid., Vol. II, p. aoi. 

t Vhen the war was finally decided upon. Captain Canning was consulted as to the best mode of 
conducting It. In a memorandum, dated Government House, March 4th, lfl]4, he advised the plan 
of advancing entirely by water. But some of the points discussed In his paper were not 
approved of by Sir Thomas Munro, to whom the paper was forwarded by Lord Amherst for 
perusal and opinion, in his letter to the Governor-General dated, Madras, list March igi4. Sir 
Thomas Munro wrote i 

"I should certainly place more dependence on the ultimate success of an attack by Munnfpoor 
than by Rangoon, bMUSa, though It may require more time, yet regular troops posseM greater 
advantages against Irregulars In acting by land than by water • and the success of their operations 
Is net left to depend on their finding a sulficiant number of boats." 

Thus It will be noticed that the plan of operation recommended by Munro was diametrically 
oppoaed to that of tN Commander-ln-chlaf. Of course, Munro was a better and more trustworthy 
authority on all matters pertaining to India than Sir Edward Paget. Had Munro's advice bean 
followed, much of the expense Incurred on the war, would have been saved. 
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for I never had the least suspicion that we were to go to war with the king of Ava, till a letter 
reached the Presidency, in February last asking us what number of troops we could furnish for 
foreign service. I thought that the local officers of Chittagong and Arracan might have carried on 
their petty aggressions on both frontiers for another year, and that they would probably have got 
tired and settled matters Among themselves. '* 

The second sentence of the above extract clearly shows how unjustifiable was the 
war which the Indian Government had deHared against the Burmese. 

Munro did what he had been ordered to do by the Supreme Government 
However, he gave a piece of advice which the Governor-General would have done 
well to act upon. In his letter to Lord Amherst, dated Madras, 25th February, 1824, 
he wrote: 

'The distance between Calcutta and Madras making it nearly a month before an answer can be 
received to a letter, renders all sudden operations, in which the forces of both Presidencies are to 
co-operate, extremely liable co accidents, because there is no time for consultation or explanation } 
and under such circumstances. ' no operations are so liable to failure as maritime expeditions. 
A service of this kind requires, more than any other, that every equipment should be ample, 
because there can seldom be any medium between complete success and failure i partial success is 
little better than an expensive failure. 

♦ ♦ «i» • 

''I must own, with the little information which I can be supposed to possess, I should think it 
better to avoid all inferior expeditions, tc wait until we are fully prepared for the main one, and to 
undertake it with such a force as should leave no doubt of success. This would give time for the 
two Governments to communicate freely, and for the subordinate one to understand exactly what it 
was to do, and to make its arrangements accordingly , and it would be more likely, in the end, both 
to ensure success and to save expense. The occasional hostilities on the eastern frontier of Bengal 
might, perhaps, s^ill be allowed to continue for some months without much serious inconvenience i 
and even if the Burmans brought a greater force to that quarter, it might divert their attention from 
the main object of the attack."t 

But Amherst turned a deaf car to the sound and wholesome advice of Munro. His 
Lordship replied to Munro's letter on 10th March, 1824 : 

"you have stated many reasons, which I acknowledge to be powerful ones, why the expedition 
should be deferred till further communication can be held between this '•place and Madras. I think 
they are overbalanced, not only by the consideration of the proper period for ascending the 
Irrawaddy River, and the impossibility of moving from Rangoon to Ummerapoora by land, but also 
by the security which an early blow would afford to our eastern frontier, and by a reference to the 
unprepared state in which we may expect to ffnd the enemy." 

So Munro had to obey the order of the Governor- General and arranged to send 
from Madras to Rangoon three regimeats of Europeans and ten battalions of Native 
infantry. This was far in excess of what Amherst had considered necessary for the 
occupation of Rangoon. In the course of the letter from which an extract has been 
given above, his lordship wrote : 

\^e contemplate an attack on Rangoon as soon as it can be made » and have no reason to doubt 
that four or five thousand men will be sufficicni for its capture and occupation. Of these we may 
be able to furnish from hence nearly three thousand, should not require, therefore, from 

Madras, above two thousand native troops^ with European and native artillery i and I should hope 

* Glcig'^ L ife of Sir Thomas Munro, 2nd Vol. (1831), pp. 220-222. 

t /ZRZt, p. 225. 
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that these may be ready to sail from Madras by the I5th Apnl, —say the whole reaches the 
rendezvous by the 1st of May. During the first week in that month they may be in possession 
of Rangoon/' 

Munro erred on the right side in sending a larger force than what Lord Amherst 
had asked for. 

The Madras troops were placed under charge of Colonel McBean, who was granted 
the rank and allowances Brigadier-General. 

The force by land had already been despatched to the frontier some months 
previously, where the operations were proposed to be limited to the protection of the 
British provinces and the expulsion of the Burmese from Assam. It was not considered 
advisable to immediately invade Aralan. 

General Sr Archibald Campbell, a brother :>f Lord Combcrincrc, was selected to 
to the chief command of the expedition, with Captain Canning as political agent. 

The place of rendezvous selected for the two divisions of troops from the presi- 
dencies of Bengal and Madras was Port Cornwallis. Here the Bengal division, which 
were embarked at Calcutta between the f2th and 1 7th of April 1824, arrived at the 
end of that month. The greater portion of the Madras division arrived on the 4th of 
May. Orders were given for the sailing of the fleet the following morning, which on 
the TOth instant anchored within the bar of the Rangoon river. 

The capture of Rangoon was not attended with much diiTiculty, as the place was 
not fortified and the Burmese authorities were not prepared for the British fleet. H. H. 
^^'ilson writes: 

'"At the river gate ic a landing place, denominated the King's Wharf, in which situation the 
principal battery was placed, and opposite to which the Liffex came to anchor about two P. M. 
After a short pause, a fire was opened on the fleet, but was very soon silenced by the guns of the 
frigate. In the meantime, three detachments were landed from the transports of his Majesty's 38th 
regiment, under Major Evans, above the town, and his Majesty's 4l5t, under Colonel Me Bean below 
it, whilst Major Sale, with the light infantry of the 1 3th, was directed to attack the river gate, and 

carry the main battery. These measures were successful. The Burmas fled from the advance of the 

troops and in le^s than twenty minutes the town was in the undisputed possession of the 
British." . . , 

" Upon taking possession of Rangoon, it was found to be entirely deserted. The news of the 

arrival of the fleet had scarcely reached the town, when the population began to depart, and to 

'^ccrt’te themselves in the adjacent thickets."* 

it was not on physical force alone, that is powder and shot and the sword, that 
the Bniish depended for their success against the Burmese. No, they leaned more on 
the Machiavelian doctrines, to achieve their end. h his letter daiyl from Calcutta, 
2r,d Apnl, T824, Amherst w^ote to Munro: 

The S.amcse. inveterate enemies o* the Burmese, would cause a most powcffui diversion in the 
South. The aid to br derived from t c S '.mese. in the event of protracted hostilities, has entered 
deeply into our cakulation But 1 am not disposed, if we can possibly it, to engage too 

largely in the intrigues and politics ot the Indo-Chinese nations, or to enter into engagements which 
we are not prepared at all hazards to fulfill. ... I am not at all sure that Che dismemberment of 


Loc, at, pp. 66-69. 
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the Burmese empire/ even if we had the means of effecting \t, Is an event to be desired. The balance 
IS now tolerably equal between them and the Siamese/ and they help to keep each other in order. 
The only tribe to which we have yet held out hopes of independence Is the Assamese. • • it is 
highly desirable on every account that they should no longer remain subject to the Burmese yoke.'' 

Vhat could not be effected by force of arms was to be accomplished by means 
of Machfavelian policy. The British had thought that the capture of Rangoon would 
make the King of Ava sue for peace i and hence they had not made all those prepara- 
tions which otherwise they would have done. Major Snodgrass writes : 

'The arrival of a British fleet at Rangoon seems to have been whoily unexpected by the Court 
of Ava I the town was unprepared for its reception/ and the civil and military authorities thrown 
into alarm and consternation ... it waS/ therefore/ most desirable that no time should be lost in 
appearing before the town/ which we sanguineiy hoped would/ byaccepting cf ojOtection, at once 
place at our disposal the resources of the country In cattle/ boatS/ drnim/ and boatmen 
with which we were whoily unprovided. In boats especially/ Rangoon was known to be well 
supplied I and it was by many anticipated/ that should the king of Ava upon the capture of the 
chief commercial city, still refuse to make atonement for his wanton and unprovoked aggressions 
that city would afford the means of pushing up the river a force sufficient to subdue the capital 
and bring the war at once to a conclusion."* 

But the British met with disappointment. Machiavelian policy/ for a time at least/ 
met with no success. To quote the same author again : 

*'\i has already been observed that the army came unprovided with the necessary equipment for 
advancing either by land and water i Indeed it was anticipated that the capture of ttangoon. 

alone/ would induce the King of Ava to make overtures for peace/ •••or at all eventS/ that 

the country would afford sufficient water transport to enable a considerable corps to proceed up 
the Irawaddy towards the capital i ••• nor were the reasons upon which these expectations of aid 
and assistance from the natives were founded without some weight. It was urged that they were 
not Burmese/ but Peguers and a conquered people/ living under the tyrannical sway of a Govern- 
ment with which they had for centuries/ and often successfully/ waged war/ deprived of their 
court, and governed by despotic and mercenary chiefS/ whom they obeyed from fear alone i re- 
presentedf as discontented with their present situation/ and ever longing for their former independence 
and finally/ that they would easily be induced to join the invading force/ and to aid it, by every 
means in their power in humbling the tyrant/ under whose arbitrary rule they had so long suffered 
every species of degradation. But in these calculations/ the well considerated power and judicious 
policy of the Government towards its conquered provinces were overlooked/ and the warlike and 
haughty character of the nation was so imperfectly known/ that no correct Judgment could be 
formed of our probable reccption."§ 

No/ the Burmese, paying allegiance to Buddha/ were not' tyrants nor intolerant to 
votaries of other creedS/ as they had been represented by Christians. Of the spirit 

* Narrative of the Burmese Var/ pp. 4 and 5. But Snodgrass is not a trustworthy historian. 
Th^s an officer writing on few recollections of tfie Ava campaign in isa4^’S3~i6/* in tfie 
Meerut Universal Magazine ^Vol. I, pp. 60 et seq,) says : 

'^The official Reporters were all personally interested in the Var being continued i nor can the 
historians of that campaign be considered altogether impartial." 

"Snodgrass (who left Calcutta with the expedition as Adjutant of the 88th) was Post Master, 
PHne Agent, Militars Secretary, Political Assistant and Son-in-law, and merely published a Puff on 
the family performances/ civil and military." 

Or, rather/ misrepresented. 

Snodgrass's Narrative/ pp. 17-18. 
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of toleration in religious matters of the Burmese, the above-quoted author 
writes : 

^'Ranfloon contains an Armenian and Portuguese church • a strong proof of liberality of senti- 
ment in the Government, and of freedom from intolerance and religious prejudice in the people/'* 

So the appeal of the Christian British to the Buddhist inhabitants of Rangoon 
to throw off the yolce of their lawful sovereign and seek their protection was in vain. 
The Burmese were not cowards and altogether devoid of military tactics. They did 
exactly what the Muscovites did when their country was invaded by Napoleon. From 
the neighbourhood of Rangoon the Burmese authorities had carefully removed everything 
that was likely to be of use to the British army. To quote the above-mentioned 
author : 

Hid from our view on every side in the darkness of a deep, and, to reguiar bodies, impenetrable 
forest, far beyond which the inhabitants and all the cattle of the Rangoon district had been driven, 
the Burmese chiefs carried on their operations, and matured their future schemes with vigilance 
secrecy, and activity. Neither rumour nor intelligence of what was passing within his posts eve* 
reached us. Beyond the invisible line which circumxribed,' out position, all was mystery or vague 
conjecture." ■' 

Placed in these circumstances, it was difficult for the British to succeed. The 

Burmese were born soldiers and were given to guerilla warfare, oi which the formation 

and defence of stockades formed the chief feAure. These constructed in the most 
difficult and inaccessible recesses of the jungle which covered the greater part of the 

face of their country, were the means by which they carried oii nightly attacks off the 

British forces, which greatly annoyed and inconvenienced the latter. 

Vhile the British force was in such a critical position in Rangoon, the state of 
affairs in Assam qnd the Arrakan frontier was no better. The British were acting on 
the Machlavelian policy in Assam. H. H. Vilson writes : 

"On entering Ass^ a proclamation was addressed to the inhabitants, encouraging them with 

the prospect of being released from the cruelty of their Burman invaders and assuring them 

of British protection. Several of the barbarous tribes in the eastern portion of as the 

Khamtis and Singphos, availed .thepiselves of the unsettled state of affairs to harass the 

Burmas, but their operations were equally directed against the unfortunate natives of Assam, 
numbers of whom were carried off by them as slaves. The Assamese displayed the most favorable' 
disposition towards the British, but their unmmriike character, scanty numbers, and reduced 
means, rendered their co-operation of no value."t 

The King of Ava placed a large force under the famous commander, Maha Mengyee 
Bundoola, who had established his head-quarters at Arrakan. This force. It is said, was 
composed of between ten and twelv$ thousand Burmese. In the beginning of May, a 
portion of this force, crossing the Naf, advanced to Rutnapullung, a place fourteen miles 
south of Ramoo. 

On hearing of the advent of the Burmese force, the British also sent a detachment 
under the command of one Captain Norton to fight the Burniese. So, not Air fiom 
Ramoo an encounter w ith the Burmese took place, in which the British were defeated 
• p, 14. 

t Nanative of the Burmese War, p. 4$. 

9S 
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The officer commanding the detachment was killed. The casualty list on the side of the 
British was a heavy one. 

This defeat of the British at the hands of the Burmese produced a great panic in 
Calcutta, in fact throughout the British possessions in India. It was thought by many 
not impossible that the enemy might penetrate through the Suoderbunds to Calcutta. 
Major Archer in his work, which has been already referred to before, writes: 

^Thc Supreme Government was actually afraid of a Burmese invasion of Calcutta by. way of the 
Sunderbunds, and accordingly ordered an European regiment down the river for furcuer protection.''* 

This defeat of the British created a great sensation in India, as may be gathered 
from the paper which Metcalfe transmitted to the Governor-General, June 8 , 1824, a 
few extracts from which arc given below : 

*Our great success in India lias induced the systematic habit of despising our enemies, and thence 
we are liable to disasters and reverses from which otherwise we might be preserved by the actual 
magnitude of our power and extent of our resources. 

"Our Indian Empire is owing solely to our supciiority in arms. It rests entirely on that foundation. 
It is undermined by every reverse, however trifling, and would not long withstand any serious 
indication of weakness. 

*AII India is at all times looking out for our downfall. The people everywhere would rejoice, .*• 
at our destruction : and numbers are not wanting who would promote it by all means in their 
power. Our rrin, if it be ever commenced, will probably be rapid and sudden From the pinnacle 
to the abyss might be but one step. 

"The fidelity of our native army, on which oar existence depends, depends itself on our continued 
success. . . . 

"The Burmans have commenced the war with us in a manner which perhaps was little expected. 
They have the advantage of first success, and we have the disadvantage of disaster, which is likely, 
in however small a degree it may have taken place, to be of worse consequence to us than it 
would be to any other power in the world, because unremitting success is almost necessary for 
our existence 

"It is evident that we have an insufficiency of troops within any moderate distance of the 
scene of invasion, and that the progress. of the enemy has carried alarm to Dacrca and even to 
Calcutta, where alarm has not been felt fro.m an external enemy since the time of Surajah Doula 
and the Black Hole. 

"^e are engaged in a contest with the Barmans on ine whole length of the Eastern frontier of 
our Bengal possessions. Our enemies appear not to be deficient in either spirit or numbers i and 

we must bring numbers as well as spirit to oppose them. there is real danger to our whole 

Empire in India from the slightest reverse at any point whatever, if it be not speedily and effectually 
repaired. The intelligence spreads like wild fire, and immediately excites the hopes and speculations 

of the millions whom we hold in subjugation Let us put forth our strength to prevent 

further misfortune, and crush the evil before it be fraught with more extensive injury and greater 
peril." 

The British tried in right earnest to repair the disaster which befell them at Rainoo. 
A greater number of troops, with more ammunition and other military stores, was 
despatched to the Frontier. But during the continuance of the rains, owing^to the increased 
sickness of the men, the British force was compelled to retreat to Bhadarpur, where it 


♦ Loc. cit., p. 299* 
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remained inactive. The Burmese also were unable to move out of their entrenchment, to 
which they were confined by the rise of the rivers. 

H. H. \/ilson has censured the scneraiship of Bundula for not taking advantage of 
the victory of Ramoo and pushing on to Gilcutta. He writes : 

'Neither vras much to be apprehended from the generalship that suffered the victory of Ramoo to 
pass away Without making the slightest demonstration of a purpose to impro«'e a crisis of such 
splendid promise, and which restricted the fruits of a battle gained to the construction of a stockade.'' 

Here \/il$ofi has suppressed a material fact which will account for Bundula's not 
pursuing the British forces in their retreat from Ramoo. He (Bundula) had been apprised 
of the capture of Rangoon by the British and so in hot haste he moveo to that port 
town for its recovery. Major Archer writes: 

'Bundoolah, the Burmese Chieftain, was in Arracan with a large force, advancing upon the 
Company's territories, but, hearing of the capture of Rangoon, he hastened to the scene of action, 
leaving orders for his army to follow with all speed.'.* 

The Burman empire was not so rich as the British Government of India. Unlike the 
latter, the King of Ava could not afford to spend money like water. Of course, the 
British Government of India was spending money wrung out of an alien people with 
which that Government had very little sympathy. Therefore there was small wonder 
that the Burmese Government could not send more officers and men to oppose the 
large hordes with whom the British had invaded their country. Under the circumstances, 
it is hardly fair to charge the Burmese Commander with bad generalship.f 

It has been said above that the British Government had to send more troops to the 
scats of war to oppose the Burmese, who had been elated by their successes. It has 
been the policy of the British Government in India to treat the native troops as 
mercenaries. To them do not belong the honor and glory of war. 


• Loc. ett,, p. 305. 

t it would seem from all accounts available that Bundula was anxious to pursue the fugitive 
British force to Bengal. In fact, that had been his cheris^ dream ever since he conquered Assam 
and made it part of the Burman Empire. Thornton {mtorj of tHe British Bmpice in India, Vol. V, 
pages 95-96, footnote) writes : 

"Mr. John Laird, a native of Scotland, who resided several years in the Burmese dominions for. 
• commercial purposes, made the following statement to Mr. Cranford : 'When I was in Ava, for the 
second time, in 1823, I wa« present at an evening levee of the king. The late Bundoola and several 

of his officers, who had just arrived from the conquest of Assam, were there Bundoola said, 

'I pursued the fugitives across the Brahmapootef into the British territory : but as the English are 
on terms of friendship with your Majesty, and you derive a large revenue from their trade to 
Rangoon, I retired. But if your Majesty desires to have Bengal, I will conquer it for you, and will 
only require for this purpose the kulas, or strangers, and not a single Burman." So confident was 
the Bundoola of being able to perform what he suggested, that according to a statement of Major 
Snodgrass, he marched into Arracan, provided with golden fetters, in which the Governor-General of 
India was to be led captive to Ava." 

The victory of Ramoo seemed to realise his long-cherished dream. But then, as a faithful servant, 
he had to obey the orders of his sovereign. 



CHAPTER LXm 

THE BARRACKPORE MASSACRE 

Although it was the Native Indian army with whose help the British succeeded in 
building up their Empire in India, yet it is a fact that the sepoy has been for long 
ill-treated in many ways and never treated sufficiently well by his foreign masters, it is 
not necessary here to dilate on the many virtues possessed by the swarthy and Tieathen 
sepoy. These have been borne testimony to by all those who knew that person well. 
Almost all orthe military witnesses examined before, the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons held in 1832 to enquire into the affairs of India, spoke very highly of the 
Indian sepoy. Sir Jasper Nicolls, who rose to be the Commander-in-Chief in India 
answered the question put to him as follows : 

12. What are the habits of the native soldier is he orderly and easily managed ?— Very much 
so his habits are very simple and he is very easily managed. 

13. How as compared with Europeen soldiers ?— I think the command of an European regiment 
would be more difficult than the command of a brigade of sepoys i it would be much easier to 
control 5,000 sepoys than it would be 1,000 Europeans. 

Major General Sir Thomas Reynell^ who had served in India from 1805 to 1825 
gave- in his evidence, the following character to the sepoys : 

They are subordinate they are patient and they are certainly obedient to their orders. I consider 
them to be animated by a good spirit and I have had a good opportunity of witnessing it in the 
late service before Bhurtpure. There I have seen them in the trenches working at very laborious 
employments and I believe, contrary to their own religious feelings 1 tonsider (them, generally 
speaking, an efficient army, the Bengal army. 

He answered the question, 

271. Now as compared with the European soldier i I mean as to order and being easily 
managed ?— I think he is much more orderly than European soldiers in general from the mere circum 
stance of his not being so given to drink.'' 

According to Major-General Sir Thcophiltis Pritzler, had served with the 

Madras troops 

There is no greater punishment that you can inflict upon a sepoy than to order him to be 
discharged. 

It would seem that because the Indian sepoy was always a very docile animal 
therefore, perhaps he used to be ill-lreated. The historian Lecky, in one of his well- 
known works has said: 

A people who are submissive gentle and loyal fall by reason of these very qualities under a 
despotic government." 

It is not necessary here to multiply instances to show the ill-treatment the sepoys 
have been subjected to. Suffice it to notice the grievances unda which *the sepoys 
generally and those of Bengal specially were smarting at the time of the First Burmese 
\/ar of 1824. 
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The Bengal troops were, as regards pay, worse ofF than their comrades of Bombay 
and Madras. The pay of the former was only five and a half rupees a month 
while that of the latter seven rupees. Col. J. Munro, in his evidence before the 
Select Committee of the House of Commons held in 1832 to inquhre into the affairs 
of the East India Company, answered the question, 

"1043. Is that difference a matter of complaint or discontent? ... I have understood 

that the Bengal sepoys on some occasions have stated as a grievance, the superior pay received at 
all times by the Bombay and Madras sepoys.'' 

Even in 1832, the pay of the sepoy compared with the wages of labour and 
price of subsistence was not very high. Sir Jasper Nicolls, in his evidence before 
the Committee referred to, answered the question, 

"17. How is that (the pay of the sepoy) compared with the wages of iabour and the price of 
subsistence?— The lowest servant of any officer gets four rupees, some as high as twenty, so tfiat 
in fact it is very low compared witfi servants/' . . 

The same officer in answering the question to specify the particular advantages of 
Madras and Bombay over those of Bengal, stated : 

"Under the Madras Presidency, upon every removal of a corps, they receive hutting money, eight 
rupees to a native officer, two to a private sepoy, which allowances are unknown in Bengal. The 
Madras sepoy is never more than 15 days in arrear, and if he is ordered to move after the 24th of 
any month, he is paid to the end of it ; the Bengal . sepoy a month and a half in arrear. The 
Madras sepoy, when grain exceeds a given sum, receives the difference for himself and the family 
from the Government. Native officers arc very handsomely rewarded for meritorious actions, by 
extra pensions (for they are all entitled to pensions), grants of land, horses occasionally for 
cavalry service. Palanquins and an alicv^ance for their carriage of 70 rupees a month, which is a 
great advantage and an honour} which allowances are unknown, with few exceptions, in Bengal. 

There are 70 recruit and pension boys upon each regiment} 30 recruit boys and 40 pension boys, 

children of soldiers, borne upon the strength jjf each corps at Madras } this is unknown in Bengal.- •• 

"There is a native adjutant to each battalion at Madras, which is certainly a benefit ; promotion 

is very much quicker, and they arc sent at an earlier period of life to the invalid corps or pension 

list, which though not a personal is a general advantage to that army. Bombay has also the same 
establishment of recruit and pension boyS} the sepoys receive their full pay on furlough monthly, 
wherever they arc, which the Bengal sepoys do not. They receive a higher rate of pension } they 
receive for their clothing, I think, three articles in two years, whereas the Bengal sepoy receives only 
two articles in two years. The Bombay sepoy, when he marches under command, receives nine and 
a half rupees a month ; the Bengal sepoy eight and a half. The Bombay sepoy when he marches 
receives his batta three days before he sets out under command, and the Bengal sepoy on the day 
he sets out. Tfiey ace apparent trifles, but tfiey are very important to a sepoy. No deductions 
are made from the Bombay sepoy, who has had leave of absence, when he returns to his corps } 
from the Bengal sepoy there are. The Bombay sepoy receives presents on Christmas day. New 
year's day and the King's birth-day i the Bengal sepoy does not. The Bombay sepoy, in taking up 
a new cantonment, receives two rupees } the non-commissioned officer four, the jemmadar 12, the 
subdar 24 » the Bengal officer nothing. The Bombay sepoy, on changing quarters, receives half the 
above allowance} the Bengal sepoy nothing. From the Bombay sepoy no deduction is made when 
he is in the hospital i from the Bengal sepoy one anna per day. The Bombay sepoy receives a 
coat every year, pantaloons every third yeari the Bengal sepoy receives a coat and pair of 
pantaloons alternately. Thus the Bombay sepoy receives three coats and a.<pair of pantaloons in 
three years, and the Bengal sepoy tw4 coats and a pair of pantaloons, or a pair of pantaloons 
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and a coat. The Bombay sepoy receives two yards of nankeen, a pair of sandals and cloth for a 
turban every year, which is unknown in Bengal. The knapsacks for the Bombay sepoys 'are found 
by the Government, not so with the Bengal." 

So then if is clear that the Bengal sepoys had legitimate grievances against the 
Indian Government But the sepoys as a class were not so fairly treated as the 
European troops then serving in India. The native sepoy did not receive any bounty 
on enlistment as did the British recruit Then again, while the European soldier was 
provided with barracks in the cantonment, the native sepoy had to shift for himself, 
and to make his own hut 

Captain Balamain in his' letter dated 31st March, 1832, to Mr. Villiers, published 
in the appendix to the Fifth Report from the Select CommittM on the affairs of the 
East India Company, ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, 16th August, 
1832, wrote: 

European soldier is very well provided for in every respect and his situation, on the whole, 
is probably more comfortable than that of the private in any other country. The men ought only 
to be enlisted for a term of years.'' 

But he could not give such a rosy account of the situation of the native sepoy, 
regarding whom he wrote: 

"The native soldiery in the Company's service is composed of men of a great variety of country, 
caste and disposition. . . .They are easily managed by gentle treatment, but quite unnerved by 
harshness. . . .They are very sensible of disgrace or injury, particularly the Mahomedans. . . . The fear 
of being hastily punished by some young officer, or of being flogged for some purely 
military offence, prevents many men from entering the service i and it is remarked that of 
late years few native officers place their sons in the army. There is, I fear, no great 
attachment to the service. The causes of this are numerous. The prominent one, almost 
an unavoidable one, is the depression of the whole native solidery. In an army of between 
200,000 and 300,000 men, no native can rise., above the rank of subadar-major, about equal to troop 
serjeantf major. There are many men of talent, more of spirit and and ambition among them and 
these can never be satisfied with such a state of things » they have not only their own feelings to 
contend with, but they are continually taunted and excited by their countrymen not in the service. 
Could any safe opening, however small, be made for the advancement to higher office of some of 
the natives, it would have a most beneficial effect. Among the lesser causes of discontent are 
the frequent changes in dress and drill : the great strictness in little points of etiquette i the curtail- 
ment of liberty when off duty i the irregularity of relief of corps » the insults of the European soldiery ; 
they being most frequently placed under the command of officers not acquainted with their manners 
and customs, and often regardless of them. . • . The insults of the European soldiery have 
increased from the more frequent reliefs of His Majesty's regiments, it originates in the ignorance of, 
and contempt for, what the men call 'black fellows" ' and is chiefly felt by them on their first 
arrival. Thirty years ago, (here was no such thing as the hanging of European soldiers for shooting 
natives, which is now so common : nor is there such a sight now to be seen as European and 
native soldiers walking arm in arm, and frequenting each other's barracks and tents, as used then 
to be the case." 

Other eminent officers also gave evidence to the same effect. Thus, to quote Major 
General Sir H. Vorsley on the subject $ in his letter dated 30th March, 1832, to Mi, 
Villiers, he wrote : 

"For the purposes of service or war I should deem it very desirable to have a larger proportion 
^f troops armed and organized as light infantry. Nor can I omit the opportunity for observing, that 
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i have always considered the musket in general use for the infantry as auelly heavy, burthensome 
and unwieldy for that country, when it is recollected that the native soldier's inferior stamina is 
moreover loaded with a pouch calculated to carry 63 rounds of balled cartridges (40 would be 
abundant for every occasion), a heavy laden knapsack containing all his necessaries, often including 
cooking utensil $ . . . 

^'With regard to the pay and allowances of the Native soldiers^ it is at this day the very same 
in amount as when it was first fixed, which was in so early a period of our establishment -in that 
country, that in a code of Pay Regulations, published by the Military Auditor-General in 1810, 
it is stated, that the same rates as therein stated of pay and batta have been always passed to the 
native troops but that no record of the authority establishing them in the first instance is anywhere 
to be found/' 

In the footnote to the above, he adds : 

"Nor do the Native troops ever receive any bounty on enlistment, whilst on every relief or change 
of situation they have to provide quarters at their own expense/' 

Then Sir H. ^^'orslcy proceeds : 

"It may be safely assumed that since the early period of time in question, all necessaries of 
of food and raiment have risen from 50 to 100 per cent. 2ndly, that the country 
then occupied was bounded by the Currumnassah River, progressively extended to the 
Vizier's dominions, and now bounded by the river Sutledge and the deserts of Bikaneer i and 
that in like manner have the labours and duties and the wear and tear consequent on distant 
marches, in peace as well as in war, proportionately increased, with expense and inconvenience 
enhanced in many, cases where water carriage cannot be employed for the conveyance of the baggage, 
families, etc., of the troops. 

"It will be no disparagement of any other troops to say, that hitherto the native army of India 
has never been surpassed for fidelity to the Government, and attachment to their officers i nor 
'yielded to those of any other nation in point of discipline and effective valour/ But it is, I fear, 

too true, that there is, in some respect, a falling off from its former excellence, as regard! the 

inclination to enter the service on the part of the same respectable classes that formerly sought it 
with avidity i nor does the same spirit of contentment and satisfaction seem to prevail. They seem 

to have lost much of their characteristic purity and simplicity of manners by which their moral 

and military virtues were formerly enhanced. They are, nevertheless, the most orderly, respectful and 
obedient soldiers in the world s and I fervently trust and hope they will not fail to continue so to 
the end of time provided their habits and prejudices are duly attended to i by which their attach- 
ment and fidelity has hitherto been secured, and a lesson taught to after ages, 'that their lives may 
be commanded through the medium of their affections'." 

The European troops in India always had a good time of it. They were pampered 
and they almost did next to nothing. Thus Lieutenant>Colonel Baker wrote in the letter 
dated 29tli February, 1832, to Mr. Villicrs: 

"That in Bengal, except in time of war or on actual service, or for the political purpose of 
overawing the native army, they (the European troops) are entirely useless to the Government for 
the ordinary duties of the country. They perform no duties that can be possibly avoided, or which 
involve any exposure to the climate. The Governor-General's and the Commander-in-Chiefs guards 
are solely furnished by the native regiments. Even in Fort Villiam but half the main guard is 
supplied by his Majesty's regiments in garrison there, to furnish the covered sentries, /. e., in the 
shade of some building, veranda or gateway. Even the orderly to carry the adjutants' orderly <book 
is a native soldier from Barrackpore. On a' march in Bengal, a regiment of His Majesty's dragoons 
or infantry must have a detachment of native infantry (generally a company under an English officer) 
to perform most of their duties for them In camp." 
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The native troops had many grievances and were labouring under many disadvantages. 
But no one ever bestowed a thought to redress the former or remove the latter. It 

would be no exaggeration to say that year after year their grievances and disabilities 

increased rather than in any way diminished. During the Burmese \/ar, as more troops 
were needed for the front one of the native infantry regiments stationed at Barracicpur, 
namely, the 47th, was ordered for the service. Of course, the sepoys had to obey 

the orders. But it was the bounden duty of the authorities to see 

whether it was possible for the sepoys to obey those orders. They should have 
attended to the comforts of the sepoys, towards whom cold and unsympathetic was 
their attitude. But they did nothing of the sort. The native soldiers had to pay for 
their transport whenever they were 'ordered to move from one place to another.* 

But when the native infantry regiment was ordered from Barrackpur to proceed to 
the front, it was impossible for it to secure any transport of any sort. The East India 
Company's historiographer, Thornton, is obliged to write : 

the instance under notice, however, no bullocks could be provided, none could be hired, 
and they could only be purchased at an extravagant price. An application for assistance from the 
commissariat department was made, but was answered by an intimation that the men must provide 
the required accommodation for themselves.^' 

Of course, this was impossible ; the Commanding Officer of the regiment. Colonel 
• Thornton's History of Bcitisfi India, vol v, page 105. He writes : 

'"The European does not carry even his knapsack. The sepoy is not excused from this burden 
but in addition to ordinary necessaries, he must find means of conveyance for a set of utensils for 
cooking, with which each man is provided and these added to his clothing, appointments and 
ammunition, would constitute a load which the comparatively slender frames of the native troops 
would be altogether unable to bear , through a lengthened march, more especially if it were to be 
performed, as most frequently happen, under unfavourable circumstances. Carriage-cattle are, for 
this reason, of prime necessity for the movement of an army i but it is to be observed that 
tHe expense of ffiese animals, and tfieic drivers, so far as emphsod for tfie use of the sepoys, 
had been accustomed to be defraj^ed bs the sepoys themselves," 

That the sepoy's knapsack was a curse even in the year of grace 1858, will be evident from 
what Sir Mark Cubbon, K. C. B., Commissioner for the Government of the territories of his 
Highness the Rajah of Mysore, wrote in his letter dated Bangalore, July 24, 1858, to Colonel 
Durand. He wrote : 

^The present musket is good enough, though it would be better if it were somewhat lighter. 
But the sepoy does not complain of the weight of his present musket, his great grievance is his 
present knapsack » relieve him of that and he will consider it as great a boon conferred upon 
him, as if the Government had given him a considerable increase of pay. When the knapsack was 
first introduced into the Madras army, it was a small and convenient pack i the present knapsack 
or its like was introduced in 1817, and it is the curse of the native army. More men have been 
invalided and pensioned from the chest-foundering action of the knapsack than ever would have 
been from the ordinary risks of the service. The knapsack is looked upon as the bore of the 
service, and were it to be removed altogether, it is certain that the sepoys of the whole army 
would greet the measure as a great boon, and the service would instantly become much more 
popular than it has recently been and plenty of recruits would be found i why should not this 
be done at once T* — ^P. 168 of Papers connected with the Pe-organixation of the Army in India 
presented to both Houses of Parliament by command of Her Majesty, 1859. 
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Cartwright spent mon^ from hfs private funds for the purchase of transport animals. 
At that moment, the Government also advanced money for the same purpose. But 
then it was too late. The disease had passed the sta^e of the application of any 
correct remedy. 

It was siven out that the regiment would be transported by sea from Calcutta to 
Rangoon. The men in the regiment -all high*caste Hindus — had not enlisted for 
service in countries to which they could not march. It does hot appear that any 
steps were taken to remove this impression (assuming it to have been a false one) 
from the minds of the sepoys. In the petition which they presented to the military 
authorities, to which reference will be made presently they stated this to be the 
ground of their complaint and grievance. 

The regiment was ordered to parade on the 30th October, 1824, in marching 
order. The men appeared without their knapsacks. The explanation which they offered 
was that their knapsacks were old and worn-out ones, not fit to be used. They 
stated their grievances which were not unreasonable. They said they would not 
proceed to Rangoon or anywhere by sea as that was not in the bond which they had 
executed : and if they were to be sent to the front, they should be granted extra 
allowances or double Batta, as they called it, which claim they based on the grounds 
first, that increased pay had been given to bullock-drivers and persons engaged in 
similar services ; secondly, that according to report everything was very dear in the 
country to which they were ordered to proceed. t 

No measures were adopted to conciliate them or to remove their causes of 
discontent. But the parade was dismissed and the commanding officer sought the 
advice of the general officer commanding at Barrackpur who proceeded to Calcutta 
to consult the then Commander-in-Chief General Paget. x. 

As the result of the deliberations of these higher authorities two British infantry 
regiments vi His Majesty's 1st Royals and 47th a corps of artillery and a troop 
of the Governor-General's body-guard were brought from Calcutta to Barrackpur and 
the disaffected regiment was ordered to parade on the 1st November when the men 
found themselves surrounded by the British troops. 

They had forwarded to th^ Commander-in-Chief a memorial stating their grievances. 
This document w iS written in the vernacular and was translated, it seems not quite 
correctly by the Peijiaii interpreter. In it they wrote: 

'The case is this ‘The soubahdar major and havildar major told the sepoys, €7c they were 
going to Rangoon, and would be embarked on board ship, and he told all the sepoys that when 
the Company went to war they ought not to shrink. After this the soubahdar major and havildar 
major sent for ipur men from each company and said 'those who wear the takee kfioo ought not 
to cast it off. This also they ought not to do. The sepoys replied that they never could put 
their feet on board ship, and that no person would forfeit his caste. For this reason all the sepoys 
swore by the Ganges water and toolsee that they never would put their feet in a ship and every 
gentleman knows that when a Hindoo takes Ganges water and toolsee in his hand he will sacrifice 
his life. In this way the regiment (?c. pledged themselves. This whi ch is written is our representa- 
tion. And further the soubahdar and havildar before mentioned went to the commanding officer, 
-Colonel Cartwright, and stated that the regiment was ready to march , that all the sepoys had 

96 
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agreed (to march), w^hereas the sepo^ knew nothing of this circumstance. Now, you are master 
of our lives i what you order we will do i but we will not go on board ship, nor will we march 
for that purpose. Formerly our name was good, but it has now become bad i our wish is, 
therefore, that our names be effaced, and that every man may return to his home." 

It docs not seem that this representation of the sepoys, couched in respectful 
language, was taken into serious consideration by the Commander-in-Chief or his staff* * * § 
Had kindness and a conciliatory spirit been shown to them and they had also been 
assured that they would not be required to embark on board ship for Rangoon, in all 
probability they would have behaved as all good soldiers ought to do. But to treat 
the sepoys kindly was not the policy of the European military officers. By the order 
of the Commander-in-Chief, the sepoys were ruthlessly massacred on the morning of the 
1st November. Kaye writes : 

''k hard, strict disciplinarian, with no knowledge of the native army, and a bitter prejudice 
against it. Sir Edward Paget was a man of the very metal to tread down insurrection with an iron 

heel, regardless both of causes and of consequences Some attempt was made at explanation — 

some attempt at conciliation. But it was feeble and ineffectual : perhaps not understood. They 
were fold, then, that they must consent to march, or to ground their arms. Still not seeing the 
danger, for they were not told that the artillery guns were loaded with grape, and the gunners 
ready to flre,^ they refused to obey the word j and so the signal for slaughter was given. The guns 
opened upon them. The mutineers were soon in panic flight. Throwing away their arms and 
accoutrements, they made for the river. Some were shot down » some were drowned. There was 
no attempt at battle. None had been contemplated. The muskets with which the ground was 
strewn were found to be unloaded."t 

That this bloodshed, indulged in by the Commander-in-Chief, could have been 
prevented, will be evident from what Kaye says on this subject : 

''A few sentences of well -chosen, well -delivered Hindoostanee, on that fatal November morning 
might have brought the sepoys back to reason and to loyalty. But they had the benefit of neither 
wise counsel from within nor kindly exhortation from without. Deprived, by the reconstruction of 
the Army, of the officers whom they had long known and trusted, they were more than ever in need 
of external counsel to bring them back to a right state of feeling. They wanted a General of Division, 
suck as Malcolm or Ochterlony, to re-awaken their soldierly instincts— their pride in their colours, 
their loyalty to their salt. But instead of such |udicious treatment as would have shown them their 
own folly, as in a glass, the martinets of the Horse Guards, stern in their unsympathising ignorance, 
their ruthless prejudices, had, in our own tetritories, at the very seat of Government, in the prcKnce 
of no pressing danger, no other lessons to teach, no other remedies to apply, than those which were 
to be administered at the bayonet's point and the cannon's mouth."§ 

The demoralising effects of this massacre have been described by the same authority 
as follows. 

'"But this display of vigour, though it checked mutiny for th< time, tended only to sow broadcast 
the seeds of future insubordinations. It created a bad moral effect throughout the whole of the 
Bengal army. From bazaar to bazaar the news of the massacre ran with a spe^d almost telegraphic. 
The regiments, which had already marched to the frontier, were discussing the evil tidings with 

* *'\t is doubtful, indeed, whether they knew that the guns were in the rear of the European 

regiments." — Kaye. 

t Kaye's tlistor^ of //5e War, Vol. I (1870), pp. 266-60. 

§ Ibid., pp. 270-271. 
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mingled dismay and disgust before the intelligence, sent by special express, had reached the ears of 
the British chiefs. They are your own men, whom you have been destroying,' said an old native 
officer i and he could not trust himself to say more/'* 

The brutal Commander-in-Chief was not content with mowing down the sepoys by 
artillery fire. He court-martialed the survivors, when many were hanged. The regiment 
was afterwards struck out of the Army List. 

Thus ended the disgraceful affair of the Barrackpore massacre. Had justice been done, 
it was the Commander-in-Chief and members of his staff who deserved to be hanged or 
blown from the mouths of cannon rather than the sepoys. But in this nether world of 

ours, justice is not always to be had, but might is right. 

This wanton massacre of the sepoys forms a dark episode in the history of the 
Burmese War. There have been many English writers who have not scrupled to add 
insult to injury by blackening the character of the sepoys. According to them, the refusal 
of the sepoys to proceed to the front proceeded from fear, cowardice and other similar 
causes. Thus Metcalfe, who ought to have known better, wrote: 

^Now what does this mutiny proceed from ? Either from fear of our enemy, or from disaffection 

to our Government They (the sepoys) detest the eastern part of Bengal more than the western i 

and the country beyond our frontier they believe to be inhabited by devils and cannibals i the 
Burmans they abhor and dread as enchanters against whom the works of mere men cannot prevail. 
What does all this amount to in brief but this^that we cannot rely on our Native Army ? Whether 

it be fear of the enemy or disaffection towards us, they fail us in the hour of need. What are we 

to think of this, and what are our prospects under such circumstance. It is an awful thing to mow 
lown our own troops with our own artillery, especially those troops on whose fidelity the existence 
of our empire depends/'t 

But Herbert Spencer, when referring to the Barrackpur massacre, wrote : 

^Down to our day continues the cunning despotism which uses native soldiers to maintain and 
extend native subjection— a despotism under which, not many years since, a regiment of sepoys was 
deliberately massacred, for refusing to march without proper clothing." 


• p. 260 . 

t Kaye's Selections from tfie papers of Lord Metcalfe, p. 153. 



CHAPTER LXIV 

THE TERMINATION OF THE BURMESE VAR 

The war was very unpopular both in England and in India. The Government was 
straining every nerve to come out of the war with as much glory and honour .as possible. 
Money was spent on it like water. But failure on all directions stared Government in 
the face. Success was not to be obtained by fighting alone. So recourse was had to 
Machiavellian principles. H. H. Vilson writes : 

Reports having reached Sir A. Campbell, that much dissatisfaction had been excited in the district 
of Dalla by the orders of the court for a general conscription a force of four hundred men was 
embarked under Lieutenant Colonel Kelly and despatched on the 8th of August to take advantage of 
any opportunity that might offer of giving^Sjupport to the discontented 

Comments on the above are not needed. It was by acting on Machiavellian 
principles that the English succeeded in dismembering some of the districts of the Burman 
Empire. The same author who has been quoted above, writes: 

In the impossibility that existed of engaging in any active operations in the direction of Ava it 
was judged advisable to employ part of the force in reducing some of the maritime provinces of the 
Burman kingdom. The district of Tenasserim, comprising the divisions of Tavoy and Mergui was that 
selected for attack, * * * (A force) sailed from Rangoon on the 20th August and reached the mouth of 
the river leading to Tavoy on the 1st September - * * A conspiracy among the garrison facilitated 
the capture of the place, the second in command making the Maiwoon and his family prisoners 
delivered them to the British officer, and the town was occupied without oppositibn. 

Of course, even a child can understand that the conspiracy was incited by the 
British. The above-quoted author does not state the price that was paid to the 
second-in-command for this foul act of treachery. 

There is no need of narrating in detail the skirmishes and battles fought between the 
English and the Burmese in which more often than not the latter were beaten not 
because they lacked in courage or even military strategy but because they were no match 
for their antagonists in the exercise of the Machiavellian art, which the English had 
carried to perfection To add to the misfortunes of the Burmese, their able general Maha 
Bandula who had come from the Arrakan frontier on hearing of the capture of Rangoon 
was killed on the 1st of April 1825 by the bursting of a shell while fighting the 
English from his fortified place of Doonabew. That he was a general of no mean 
order even his enemies are forced to admit. Major Snodgrass says of 
him 

The fhanagement of a Burmese army for so long a period, contending against every disadvantage 
to which a general could be subjected/ evinced no small degree of talent, while the position and 
defences at Donoobew, as a field work, would have done credit to the most scientific Engineer . . . 
During the days of his prosperity Bandoola seldom exposed his person in the battles of Rangoon 
and Kokeen he was never under fire but tic did not hcritaler when Circumstances required it to 
allow himself to be hemmed in at Donoobew wllfft I* Wdly declared he would conquer or die 
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and till he actually fell, set his men the first example of the courage he required 
in all."* 

The English were desirous of concluding peace, because the war was unpopular, and 
they had to pay a very heavy penalty in the loss that occurred to their force by the 
sickness and death of the men composing it. The Burmese were equally desirous of 
peace, because the war was not of their own seeking and they had already suffered 
very heavily. The English by bribery and corruption and holding out other temptations 
had succeeded in raising traitors in the Burmese camp. They conspired with the Siamese 
and instigated them to create disturbances in the provinces contiguous to their borders. 
H. H. Vilson writes : 

^Although they (the Siamese) had taken no part in the war, they had continued their military 
demonstrations. In December (1824), a letter was received by Captain Fenwick, at Martaban, from 
the Ronna Ron, announcing that he was on his march towards the Pegu frontier, with a Siamese 
army, and had moved to Kumboori on his way. It was, accordingly, arranged by the 
Commissioners, that Captain Villiamson should be attached to the Siamese and a letter was 
addressed to the ministers of Siam, in encouragement of the dispiosition thus manifested."** 

Reduced to such straits, it is no wonder that the Burmese were anxious to conclud^ 
peace. But they did not make the first move for it. It was the English who did it. 
To quote the above-mentioned author: 

"Although prepared for the renewal of hostilities, the English General, being sensible that it 
was not the wish of the Government of India to urge them to extremities, availed himself of an 
opportunity that occurred at this period (after the death of Bundoola), to afford an opening to a 
negotiation for peace. Amongst the individuals of all ranks, who hpd now flocked to Prome, 
was a confidential servant of the prince of Tharawadi, who made no secret of his relation to the 
prince, nor of the distress which the latter suffered from the occupation of his government by the 
English. A private letter was, accordingly, addressed to the prince, through this channel, by Sir A. 
Campbell, stating the disposition of the British Government to terminate the war, whenever the 
Court of Ava should be inclined to offer reparation for the injuries which had provoked it, and to 
indemnify the British Government for the expense. This attempt, however, was unavailing, and no 
answer was received." t 

The English had instigated insurrections and created disorder in the Burmese Empire 
and so they thought they would succeed in forcing the Burmese monarch to accept 
the terms of peace dictated by them. H. H. Wilson writes: 

"Various reports were current at that time, which rendered it probable that the overture would be 
acceptable. Insurrections had taken place, it was asserted, in different parts of the Burman 
dominions, and a rumour of the deposition of the King seems to have found extensive currency. 
The reports turned out to be incorrect: but there was no doubt that the war was highly unpopular, 
and that the Lotoo, or Great Council of the State, was much divided."§ 

The principal conditions of peace proposed by the British were so humiliating that 
they were rejected by the Burmese. So once more hostilities were resumed » but the 
Burmese, with their slender resources, were unable to carry on the war successfully 

• Marrative of tfk Burmese War, pp. 176—177. 

*• Loc, at, p. 290. 

t Ibid., p. 290. 

g Ibid., p. 199. 
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with the English. They were desirous of peace and so were the English. The English 
had in their train One Burman priest, designated as the Raj-Guru. He was allowed 
to proceed to Ava, furnished with a private note from the British General, expressive 
of the readiness of the English to conclude peace with the Burmese King. The priest 
succeeded in inducing the Burmese Court to make overtures for peace. Hostilities were 
suspended, and deputies from both parties met In conference on the afternoon of the 
30th December 182^.^ At this meeting, terms were stated and their discussion postponed 
till the next day. A third meeting took place on the 2nd January 1826. A treaty 
was drawn up the English copy of which was signed on the 2nd and the Burmese 
copy on the 3rd January> and an armistice was agreed upon till the 1 8th of January. 
But the treaty was not approved of by the Burmese King and so hostilities were again 
resumed. (The British force was on full march towards the capital of Ava, which also 
scored some victories on the route. The King and his ministers felt that they were 
in the power of the British i meanwhile they were also informed of the fall of 
Bhurtpur. It was these considerations which led the Burmese Court now to sue for 
peace. The treaty of peace was concluded at Vandabu, a place within four days' 
march of Ava. 

Thus ended a war which benefited the Governor-General more than anybody else. 
H. H. Vilson writes that the war 

^Inflicted ver^ severe penalties on both the belligerent parties: on the British, by a hcavy^ 
pecuniary expenditure and awful loss of life: and on the Burman Empire, by an equal sacrifice of 
men and money, and by the perpetual separation of some of its most highly valued depcodencies. 
The expense of the military operations had greatly exceeded all anticipation, and had been, in 
some respects, unnecessarily wasteful.««*A large portion of the expenditure, however, arose out of 
misinformation with regard to the resources of the Burman kingdom, which, instead of being 
adequate to the support of the troops, proved to be wholly deflicient.***/' 

Major Archer's remarks arc so pertinept that they may be quoted here in extenso 
as a fitting conclusion to this chapter on the Burmese Var. 

''At this moment the Company is deeply in debt, consequent upon the enormous, if not profuse, 
expenditure in as foolish and useless a war as was ever waged betweefi a powerful and civilised 
state and a barbarous and really contemptible people. This grew out of sending a person to 
rule the destinies of India in every point deficient in the necessary qualifications! one who possessed 
but little experience in the arts of government, particularly in one so foreign to that of his native 
country 

"The Ava N^ar, entered upon in all the hurry of fear, was of course not guided by judgment, 
either in the plan of operations or the most fitting time for commencing them«*The history of this 
war is divested of all honourable characteristics,«<-Death reaped a plenteous harvest at Rangoon and 
in Arracan i those to whom he did not deal the finishing stroke continue to bear the remains of a 
disease whiun baffles ali attempts of skill to overcome,— 

"Had the Burmese entered over our frontier, we should have met them on vantage ground, and 
have given thgm a hearty good drubbing— "t 


* Ibid., p. 261 . 

t (Touts in Upfser India and in parts of the Himalaja Mountains, Vol. II, pp. 206 — aCM). 



CHAPTER LXV 

THE REDUaiON OF BHARATPUR 


The reduction of Bharatpur by Lord Combermere during the administration of Lord 
Amherst did not lead to any extention of the territory of British India, but it enhanced 
the prestige of the British Indian Government. Lake had failed to reduce it. Metcalfe, 
in his paper on the bombardment of fortfled places transmitted to Lord Moira in 
November, 1814, wrote: 

"At Bharatpore, four assaults and the ereatest exertions of the united armla of Bengal and 
Bombay were inefFectual' against a straggling and extensive walled town, situated on a plain, with 
a dry ditch, which the activity of the enemy converted into a wet one before the breach, and 
defended by men whom we used to call a rabble. 

"Our failure on that occasion may be attributea partly to the difficulties which opposed the 
attack, and partly to the firmness and activity of (the defence, and partly to the presence of a large 
enemy's army under the walls which embarrassed our operations, and partly to the want of 
confidence on the part of our troops after the first check." 

Then he went on to mention the causes of failure in detail 

"The commencement of our systematic failures may be dated from the unfortunate siege of 
Bharatpore, where a great portion of our military fame was buried. 

• • • 

"The real cause of our repeated failure seems to be, that our opponents now arc better able 
to defend themKives against us than our opponents were formerly • consequently that we have not 
the same superiority on these occasions that we formerly possessed, nor have our troops the same 
confidence. 

"The sight of a white face or a red coat is not* sufficient now, on all occasions, as it once was, 
to make our adversaries flee in dismay and abandon defences in which they have well>grounded 
confidence. 

"Either the gradual and imperceptible circulation of knowledge has given them a better mode of 
defence and greater resources > or the charm which ensured us success is dissolved « or from sqme 
other change of circumstances we are less invincible than we were : for certain it is, that there 
have been occasions on which the backwardness of our troops has been complained of and 
whatever may have been the immediate cause of their defeat, they have repeatedly turned their 
backs on the walls of foes who, in theory, would be considered contemptible, and who to this day 
are compared by some writers in England to a flock of sheep. 

"This is a subject which cannot be Uken too much into deep consideration. On our military 
superiority our power entirely depends. That superiority is lessened by every defeat. 

* • , • 

"Often has the fate of India depended on a single army i often again may the fate of a great 
part of India depend on a single army • and if ever, by any combination of unfortunate accidents, 
such scenes should be exhibited in an army in the Held, having the fate of our empire in great 
measure attached to it, as have occurred more than once in storming parties, and even in considerable 
detachments, our power might receive a blow from which its recovery might be questionable. ' 

The importance of the above extracts from Metcalfe's paper will be understood 
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when we come to describe the part played by him in the Bharatpore affairs 
of 1825. 

At the request of Lord Amherst, in the autumn of 1825, when Metcalfe was at 
the Presidency, on his way to Delhi, he drew up the paper on the general question 
of interference in the concerns of other states, especially Bharatpore and Ulwar. 
'The policy which he recommended," writes Kaye, '*was adopted by the Supreme 
Government ; and the capture of Bhurtpore and the submission of Ulwar were the 
results." 

He commenced his paper by saying : 

^It is presumed to be universally acknowledged as a general principle, that we ought not to 
interfere in the internal affairs of other states i and the same is enjoined by the repeated orders 
of the Court of Directors. 

"'But we are continually compelled to deviate from this rule, which is found untenable in practice ; 
and the deviation is^ generally sanctioned, and sometimes directed by the same authority. 

♦ * ♦ 

‘'With respect, therefore, to all states over which our supremacy extends, our duty requires that 
we should support the legitimate succession of the prince, while policy seems t 9 dictate that we 
should, as much as possible, abstain from any further interference in their affairs. 

• * ♦ 

"Supposing the principles above stated to be correct, our duty with regard to the succession 
at Bharatpore may be easily defined. 

"We are bound, not by any positive engagements to the Bharatpore State, nor by any claim on 
her part, but by our duty as supreme guardians of general tranquility, law, and right, to maintain 
the legal succession of Raja Bulwant Singh to the Raj of Bharatpore i and we cannot acknowledge 
any other pretender. 

• • » 

"A display and vigorous exercise of our power, if rendered necessary, would be likely to bring 
back men's minds in that quarter to a proper tone i and the capture of Bharatpore, if effected in 
a glorious manner, would do us more honour throughout India, by the removal of the hitherto 
unfaded impressions caused by our former failure, than any other event that can be conceived."* 

Although the English had no business to interfere in the affairs of Bharatpur, yet 

from interested motives, they did so. Intrigues were set on foot to gain their end and 

wipe out the disgrace of two former defeats. So when in 1825, the reigning prince 

died, the succession was disputed by two cousins. The opportunity was seized by 

the British Indian Government to interfere in the internal affairs of the state and so 
they went to war with it. The then Commander-in-Chief, Lord Combermere, went in 
person to conduct the war. An army of 25,000 men with a large artillery invested 

the place on December 10, 1825 and it was not till the 18th January 1826, that the 

fortress was reduced f 

• Kaye's Selections from the papers of Lord Metcalfe, pp. 122-131 

t A very good account of the storming of Bharatpur fort on the 18th January 1826 is given in 
Memories of Colonel Skinner ^Vol. II, pp. 174 et sep,) In a footnote on p. 175, it is mentioned 

that it was on the suggestion of Colonel Skinner that the fort was mined. 

"When the breach was first reported practicable by the engineer officer. Lord Combermere asked 
Skinner, who was by, his opinion on the subject i to which he only replied that he was unworthy 
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It is said tkat there was a legend current in that state that the gods had built the 
fortress and it would be captured only when an alligator came across the sea to 
besiege it The name of the commander of the besieging army sounded something like 
^^Kumbhir which in some of the Indian vernaculars means an alligator. This worked 
upon the minds of the defenders of the fortress they became depressed lost heart and 
so the place fell. ' 

But it is not improbable that some of the beleagured army were bribed. This is to 
be inferred from the following : 

From the moment that Lord Combermere arrived in the camp before Bharatpur, or rather which 
surrounded that place he was constantly in motion visiting every part of a most extensive encamp- 
ment and superintending every operation from the commencement to its final close. Not content 
with this, on the day of the assault he actually headei^ one of the storming parties himseK and 
had an officer killed on each side of him on the breach. Such conduct in a commander on ordinary 
occasions would be deservedly censured as unnecessary and foolhardy exposure. Here the character 
of our army and safety of our East Indian possessions perhaps even our very existence depended on 
the success of the moment : and the presence of the Commander-in-Chief almost supplied the absence 
of two or three thousand Europeans. From the time of Lord Lake s failure against this place it had 
never ceased to be thrown in our teeth by the Natives in every part of the East i and many a man 
in conversing about our successes, has silenced me in a moment, by saying. ^'All this 
may be very true, but can you take Bharatpoor T" Even after it was taken, no Native would 
believe it was captured by storm i and to the last hour of my residence in India they persisted 
in asserting that it was bought, not conquered. 

After the capture of Bharatpur the atrocities barbarities and cruelties perpetrated 
by British officers and men on the' hapless and helpless pw.^ple of that town may be 
Inferred from the following recorded by two officers in their works on travels in 
Northern India. 

Major Archer writes under date of 29th January 1823 : 

After dinner some acting gentry, or rather buffoons, made their appearance, and caused us to 
laugh by their most ludicrous representation of the capture of Bharatpore, and our plundering it 
with vivacity as even to cut the hair off the heads of the people. § 

Giptain Mundy In his pen and pencil sketches of India tells the amusing story of 
a native pantomime in which the dramatis personae were an English prize-agent and 
a Bharatpore peasant. 

'The former wore an immense cock-hat and sword the latter was stark naked with the 
exception of a scanty waist-cloth. The prize-agent stops him and demands his jewels and money. 

to touch his excellenc/s shoe, much more so to offer him advice. But his lordship, desirous of 
learning his opinion, repeated the question, and urged a reply. On which Skinner said that the 
breach was impracticable, and. that if attempted, the men would sink up to their armpits in the 
rubbish and there would be a repetition of the former failures.^ Colonel— then a subaltern in the 
engineers said he differed, but would ascertain the fact, and gallantly rushed forward crossed the 
ditch, and found that it was as Skinner had stated. He returned untouched by the fire patted 
Skinner on the back and said Old boy you are right and 1 am wrong. Skinner then said they 
must lust do as the Mahrattas used to do on similar occassions and trust to mining. They did mine 
and the event proved the soundness of his opinion. 

*' Welsh's Military Reminiseences, Vol. II. pp. 240-241. 

{Tours in Upper India, p. 101). 
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The half-starved wretch protests his poverty, and appeals to his own miserable appearance a. 
the proof. The Englishman, upon his, makes him a fiirious speech, wdi garnished with G-d-d-mns, 
seizes on the trembling Bharatporean, and determined not to leave him without having extracted 
something from him, takes out a pair of scissors, cuts off his long shaggy hair close to his skull 
crams it Into his pockets, and exit swearing." 

The above needs no comments. 

To meet the expenses of the Burmese war and the Bharatpur campaign. Lord 
Amherst made the Indian pinces, whether reigning or pensioners, advance him money 
to prosecute his ambitious military designs. 

So writes John Malcolm Ludlow in his Britisd India."" 

The time for openly plundering native princes was gone with Warren Hastings. One observes, 
however, at this time, the extreme prevalence of the practice of obtaining loans from them. 
At the end of 1825, the king of Oude lends £I,0CX),000 sterling i £500,000 for two years the next 
year. The Baiza Baee, after Sindhian’s decease, lent £800,000. In the general loans which were 
contracted, we find smaller chiefs contributing their quota. The Raja of Nagpur £50,000, the Raja 
of Benares £20,000 • even the unfortunate Bajee Rao, the ex-Peshwa, refunding a very considerable 
sum for the purpose out of the savings from his pension." 


Vol. II, p. 65 



CHAPTER LXVI 

AMHERSrS VISIT TO DELHI 

The Burmese war had made Amherst very unpopular with the authorities in England. 
To retrieve his popularity, he declared war against Bharatpur. But not content with 
the successful termination of that war, he made another bid for popularity by 
unnecessarily humiliating the p^^sltion of the Mughal Emperor of Delhi. With this 
object in view, he proceeded to Delhi, arriving at that Imperial Capital on the I5th 
of February, 1827. He had an interview with His Majesty on the 1 7th. The latter 
was seated on 

''the TakAH^Taoos, or Peacock Throne, and the Governor-General took his seat in a State Chair 
in front of it on the rignt, and sat at right angles to His Majesty, the Resident and other officers 
present as well as the chief personages of the Court, all standing/' * 

Amherst's conduct was considered so derogatory to His Majesty that he despatched 
Ram Mohan Roy to England. It is true that His Majesty consented to an interview 
to the Governor-General, for as he explained to the Resident that 

"he had been influenced by an apprehension of consequences, similar to those which had resulted 
from the objection which His Majesty had urged to a meeting with the Marquis of Hastings on the 
footing then proposed, attributing, as he expressly stated, to this cause the subsequent assumption 
by the Nawab Vizier of the title of King > that, in the hope of obviating these consequences, he 
had reluctantly acquiesced in the ceremonial established by Lord Amherst, but that, instead of 
reaping from that concession the benefit which he expected, advantage was afterwards taken of it 
to introduce an alteration of the ulkab,-*-" f 

A year afterwards the then Commander-in-Chief, Lord Combermere, visited the 
Emperor, on the 3rd February, 1828. Major Archer, who was his A. D. C, has 
recorded in his Tours in Upper India (p. 1 10) a description of that visit. The 
Commander-in-Chief and his staff paid homage to the Emperor and presented the 
usual nuzater, regarding which Major Archer wrote that 

'1t is known that by such means he is necessitated to eke out the scanty pittance allowed to 
him and his numerous family, servants, and dependants residing in the fort. How are the mighty 
fallen I" 

In a sHooqua from His Majesty to the address of the Resident, received on the 
26th November, 1831, His Majesty said: 

"I had invariably looked for relief from the Government in every case through the medium of the 
Resident in attendance at my Court and that I had always continued to make him the channel of 
communicating my grievances to the Government, but that no one had ever exerted himself, in 
any instance, in my cause. Providence at length favoured me with a visit from Lord 
which I hailed with feelings of the fullest confidence and delight at the prospect which It afforded 
of securing to me the fulfilment of the pledges that had been given me hnd the realization of all 

• P. 388 of Punjab Government Records, Delhi Residency and Agency, 1807-1857, (Vol. I.) 

t Ibid*, p. 359. 
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my desires. I accordingly did everything in my power to please His Lordship, and showed him 
every kindness that I could possibly manifest, explaining at the same time the engagements of the 
British Government towards me and making a full disclosure of my wishes to him. His Lordship, 
however, evinced as little disposition as others to redeem those engagements or execute the provisions 
contained in the regulations of Government, and not confining himself to this, he had recourse to 
the novel procedure of setting aside the ceremonials and forms of address (adab wu alftab) observed 
by his predecessors, thus lowering me even in respect of the style of correspondence adopted towards 
me,— a thing that I could have least expected.'^ 

The degradation of the Delhi Emperor did not produce any stir among the jjcoplc 
of India. In a letter, dated the 20th of August, 1800, Sjr Arthur ^^^ellesley wrote to 
Major (afterwards Sir Thomas) Munro : 

"As for the wishes of the people, particularly in this country, I put them out of the question. 
They are the only philosophers about their governors that ever I met with— if indifference constitutes 
that character." 

Peter Auber, in his Rise and Progress of tfie Britisfi Power in India (Vol. II, p. 
606), writes that Lord Amherst 

terminated the implied vassalage previously rendered, or was supposed to exist towards the 
royal family, by the British Government. The event created, very naturally, a strong sensation at the 
time, as it was the first instance of our openly and decidedly asserting the independence of the 
British power : it was generally stated that the crown of Hindustan had been transferred to the 
British nation. 

OThe event is said to have been viewed with deep melancholy by the royal family and their 
dependants. They felt, whatever privations they might have suffered from the Mahrattas, their title 
to the sovereignty of India, had been invariably acknowledged. They were now, for the first time, 
divested of it." 

There was at that time in India no awakening of the national consciousness, no 
sentiment of patriotism, as that term is understood in the modern Christian countries of 
the \^^est. This made the rise of the Christian power possible in India. 

After the degradation of the Mughal Emperor, Amherst continued his journey north- 
ward to the Himalayas and spent the summer at Simla, whirre he received a friendly mission 

from Ranjit Singh and also the intelligence of the rupture between Russia and Persia. 

^ After quitting bimla i.i the end of June, he returned to Calcutta, where he stayed till the 

close of March, 1828, when placing the provisional government in the hands of Mr 
B. Bayley, he embarked for his native country. 


Ibid, p. 347. 



CHAPTER LXVn 

f 

LORD VILLIAM BENTINCK'S ADMINISTRATION (1828-1835) 

Lord ^/illiam Bentinck had served as Governor of Madras but was recalled after 
the outbreak of the Mutiny at Vellore. The disgrace was rankling in his breast and so 
he applied for the post of Governor-General of India after the retirement of Amherst 
The course which he adopted was an unusual one. But it has been justified on the 
ground that 

"He wished that the country which had been the scene of his undeserved humiliation, should also 
be the scene of his administrative triumph. These considerations must be taken into full account, if 
wc would form an accurate estimate of the motives which induced Lord Wiliam Bentinck to appear 
as a candidate for the office."* 

Kaye, from whose article in the Calcutta Review the above extract has been made, 
mentions the special qualifications which Bentinck possessed for the Indian administration. 
He writes: 

"Wien formerly Governor of Madras, he had devoted his active mind with great ardour to the 
study of Indian politics. He had made himself master of every subject connected with the internal 
economy and working of the Government. He had sketched out many plans for the improvement 

of the administration. In his eagerness to carry those views into effect and to prevent their being 

subverted by superior authority, he had, in one instance, adopted the extraordinary step of quitting 
his own presidency and proceeding to Calcutta."t 

But no Indian having any sense of self-respect and not altogether wanting In 
patriotism, can praise Bentinck for all the trouble he . took for making himself master 
of every subject connected with the working of the government, during the period 
of his governorship of Madras. True it is, that he perceived the benefits which 
Muhammadan rule had conferred on the natives of this country and which the Anglo 

Indian Government of that day from the very nature of its constitution was precluded 

from doing. He wrote : 

"In many respects the Mahomedans surpassed our rulej they settled in the countries which 
they conquered j they intermixed and intermarried with the natives ; they admitted them to all 
privileges i the interests and sympathies of the conquerors and the conquered became identified. Ouf 
policy, on the contrary, has been the reverse of this,— cold, selfish and unfeeling." 

It was easy for him to diagnose the disease and mention its symptoms. He knew 
the remedy also — the remedy which was calculated to cure the disease. But he did 
not propose to apply the remedy. It was during his governorship of Madras that one 
of the members of his council there, by the name of \/illiam Thackeray, penned a 
minute from which the following extracts are made : 

"It is very proper that in England, a good share of the produce of the earth should be appro- 
priated to sup|K>rt certain families in affluence, to produce senators, sages, and heroes for the service 

• Tfie Calcutta Review, Vol. I, p. 34. 

t /Wcf., .p. 340. 
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and defence of the state The leisure, independence, and high ideas, which the enjoyment 

of this rent affords, has enabled them to raise Britain to the pinnacle of glory. Long may they enjoy 
it* — but in India, that haughty spirit, independence, and deep thought, which the possession of great 
wealth sometimes gives ought to be suppressed. They are directly adverse to our power and 

interest We do not want generals, statesmen, and legislators ; we want industrious 

husbandmen.'' 

Referring to the above, Mr. Villiam Digby truly observes: 

'"Mr. Thackeray was without excuse. Lord William Bentinck, who of set purpose selected Mr. 
Thackeray as his mouthpiece, they holding ideas in common, is even more without excuse."* 

If we remember the above facts, we shall be able to understand Bentinck's policy 
when he held the office of Governor-General of India. Of course, he was not popular 
with the Anglo-Indian community of his day, because he disturbed the allowance of the 
civil and military officers. He was denounced by his Christian countrymen, because he 
touched their pockets. It is on this account that the memory of Bentinck is held in 
execration in the annals of Anglo-India. Even the paid historiographer of the East India 
Company, Thornton, had no good words to say of Lord ''William Bentinck. The reader 
is referred to his History of British India for the estimate he formed of his lordship.t 
So fair-minded a writer as the Honorable Mr. Frederick Shore wrote of Bentinck: 

"But what has been the general result of Lord William's government ? What has become of his 
determination to do his best for the interests of the people over whom he has been placed ? 
Professions in abundance we have had| it has been a government of professions, which has begun and 
ended in words. It may have been his intention to have fulfilled them » but he forgot to add the 
qualifying proviso, that his good intentions were never to interfere with the main principle of the 
British Indian Government, profit to themselves and their masters at the expense of the people of 
India. * * The abominable systerri of purveyance and forced labour is still in full force. The commerce 
and manufactures of the country are daily deteriorated by the vexatious system of internal duties 

which is still preserved the people are neither happier nor richer than they were before — 

indeed, their impoverishment has been progressive — for while the evils enumerated have continued in 
full force, the revenue screw has scarcely been relaxed half a thread of the many hundreds of which it 

is composed $ while the natives, the East Indians, and the English settlers, are found equally 

murmuring at the little which has been practically done to improve their condition 

But because he was unpopular with his own countrymen, it does ,r|ot necessarily 
follow that he wanted to injure them. No, he was their true friend and well-wisher. 

♦ Prosperous British India, p. 41. 

t "It remaiifSi only to state that he (Lord Bentinck) quitted India in May, 1835, having held the 
office of Governor-General somewhat longer than the ordinary period i but having done less for the 
interest of India and for his own reputation than any who had occupied his place since the 
commencement of the nineteenth century, with the single exception of Sir George Barlow. His 
besetting weakness was vanity — the idol of his worship was popularity, and he sought to win its 
behests by an unrestrained sacrifice to what is called the 'Spirit of the Age/' Economy was in 
fashion, and therefore Lord William Bentinck was an economist. It was a period when showy and 
noisy pretension was permitted in many instances to carry off the rewards and honors which were 

due only to deep and solid attainments, and Lord N^illiam Bentinck challenged praise for a system 

designed to work in accordance with the popular feeling— professing to foster merit, but, in truth, 

calculated to foster only undue influence For al) these acts, charity itself can assign no 

motive but a weak and inordinate appetite for temporary admiration." Vol. V, pp. 235-36. 

§ Notes on Indian Affairs, Vol. II, pp. 223-224. 
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Every political and administrative measure that he carried out in India was for their 
btnefit and calculated to do harm to the natives of the soil. 

By Indian historians in general, Bcntinck is considered to have been a peace-loving 
Governor-General. It is true that he did not involve India in costly wars like those 
of which his predecessors, Vellcsiey, Marquis of Hastings and Lord Amherst had 
been guilty. But then the finances of the country were in such a precarious condition 
when he was appointed to the high post of Governor-General that he could not 
indulge in the luxury of any costly war. He had to carry out retrenchments and so 
he was obliged to touch the pockets of his own co-religionists and compatriots, for 
which he was so unpopular with them. 

However, there was one war during his regime by which a large province was 

made to lose its independence. Kurg was coveted by Anglo-Indians, because it 

appeared to them to be almost a paradtsE on earth. Says Mr. L Bowring, who was 
for some years Chief Commissioner of Mysore and Kurg, * 

'Tew parts of India are more picturesque than the little hill province of Coorg, and nowhere can 

be found a more gallant and loyal race than its inhabitants In former days, when to a native 

mind, the merit of a territory was its inaccessibility, few States enjoyed such an immunity from 
invasion as Coorg, the only approaches to it being through dense tangled woods, or up the face 
of steep mountains, clothed with forest trees, and cut up by stony water-courses."* 

It was to lift the purdafi of and annex this beautiful land, that Bentinck made a 
war on its sovereign. The princes of Kurg were always friendly to the English, ^^'hen 
the latter went to war with Tipu, the help which they received from the then reigning 

prince of Kurg, made them conclude a treaty with Kurg in 1790 with the following 

stipulations : 

"I While the sun and moon endure, the faith of the contracting parties shall be kept inviolate. 

2. Tippoo and his allies are to be treated as common enemies. The Rajah will do all in his 
power to assist the English to injure Tippo. 

3. The Rajah will furnish, for fair payment, all supplies his country affords, and have no 
connection with other 'topiwallahs' 

4. The Company guarantee the independence of Coorg, and the maintenance of the Rajah's 
interests in the case of a peace with Tippoo. 

5. An asylum and every hospitality ' is offered to the Rajah and his family at Tellichery until 

the establishment of peace. 

God, Sun, Moon and Earth be witness!" f 

But as usual with the East India Company, their dealings with Kurg were not fair. 
It would seem that Bentinck was bent upon annexing Kurg because he knew its 
value to the colonisers of his race and creed when he was Governor of Madras. 
No trouble would have occurred, had the Kurg question been properly dealt with. 
The claims of the last Raja of Kurg were not well, founded. Revd. Dr. Moegling, in his 

history of Kurg, wrote in the Calcutta Review : 

"The present ex- Rajah succeeded. He was acknowledged by the British Government without any 
difficulty, it appears. Devammaji's claims, and the promises of the Supreme Government given to hff 

* "Eastern Experiences" (pp. 223, 238); 

t T6€ Calcutta Review, September 1856, p. 188. 
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father were overlooked. The resolution of the Marquis of Hastings, that the Coorg question should be 
investigated when Virarajendra's daughter would reach majority, seems to have been forgotten."* 

The Raja was represented (mis-represented) to be an incarnation of the Devil, and it 
was said that he delighted in murdering in cold blood his relatives and subjects. Affairs 
reached the climax when the Raja's sister Devammaji and her husband, fearing 
assassination at the hands of the Raja, sought protection of the Resident of Mysore. 
It does not seem unreasonable that she fled to the Company's territorry, in order to 
draw the attention of the Company to her claims to the sovereignty of Kurg. It may 
be that she might have concocted all the stories of the cruelties of her brother in order 
to gain her own end. But the Resident and the Company not only took her and her 
husband under their protection, but they wanted to coerce the Raja. The Raja as an 
independent sovereign resented this interference. He was irritated beyond meas.ure and 
it is alleged that he indulged in mad schemes. If he did so, his conduct was not 
unjustifiable. Perhaps, the authorities were seeking for a pretext to annihilate the 
sovereignty of Kurg and so provoked the Raja to take those measures which were 

necessary to m^'ntain his dignity and safety. 

This was just what the authorities were longing for. \^ar was declared against the 
Raja. An expedition under British officers was sent to his territory. The Raja never 
meant war and so it was not difficult for the British force to occupy his country. Even 
the Revd. Dr. Moegling is forced to say that 

^'the Rajah, incited partly by the hope that a reconciliation was yet possible, partly by 

the fear, that he might lose all, if matters went to extremities, sent orders prohibiting the Coorgs from 
encountering the troops of the Company. To this vacillation of the Rajah, the several divisions of 
the British expedition, then marching into Coorg, were more indebted for their success and even 
safety, than to the skill and talents of their commanders."t 

The Raja submitted. He was dethroned and sent a captive to Benares. Had 
Bentinck been an honest man, here an opportunity presented itself to investigate the 
claims of the princess to the throne of Kurg. He did nothing of the sort, but on the 
contrary annexed the province on the ostensible plea that the people of Kurg 
unanimously desired to be placed under the protection of the East India Company I 
Ve know the significance of this diplomatic declaration.§ 


• Ibid., p. IQ6. 

t Ibid., p. i9Q. 

§ Thornton, as an apologist for the annexation of Kurg, writes ; 

'The annexation of the conquered territory to the British dominions is not, on the figst view, 
so clearly justifiable, but a very few words of explanation will shew that, in this instance also, 
the right course was taken. The Rajah was childless [this is not true, as one of the Rajahs 
daughters was married to an English gentleman] and he had taken effectual measures to cut off all 
pretensions to the succession not derived from himself. The vacant throne was without a claimant, 
and the power which had occupied the country was called upon to provide in some manner for 
the administration of the government. A stranger might have been placed on the musnud i but 
there was no reason tor the exercise of such self-denial on the part of the British Government, 
more especially as the people manifested a strong desire to become British subjects. The existence 
of such a desire removed every pretension for hesitation. (Vol. V, pp. 214 - 215 .) 
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The follov/ing Proclamation was issued to annihilate the national existence 
of Kurg : 

-•Whereas it is* the unanimous wish of the inhabitants of Coorg to be taken under the protection 
of the British Government, His Excellency the Right Honourable the Governor -General has been 
pleased to resolve, that the territory heretofore governed by Virarajendra Vodeyar sh.ill be 
transferred to the Honorable Company. The inhabitants are hereby" assured that they shall not 
again be subjected to native rule, that their civil and religious usages will be respected, and that 
the greatest desire will invariably be shown by the British Government to augment their security, 
comfort and happiness." 


Bowring writes : 


^thc province being one of the very few British possessions in India which has become such 
not by conquest, but by the free consent of the population. Perhaps owing to this fact, the 
government to which they announced their adhesion in 1834, has, not without good reason, shown 
them constant indulgence, and an exceptional deference towards their feelings and prejudices. 
For instance, the slaughter of cattle in Coorg is and likely to remain, forbidden, so long as the 
people deprecate it, nor would it be prudent or just to ignore their feelings on the subject, in the 
face of a distinct promise given to them by Colonel Fraser at the time of annexation. 


It is admitted that Kurg is not a conquered province. Its inhabitants arc not then 
bondsmen of England. But do they enjoy all the rights and privileges of free 
citizens ? 

It was solemnly proclaimed that the civil usages of the inhabitants of Kurg would 
be respected. But this solemn proclemation was violated by the English when cash 
payment was demanded for land assessment. The Revd. Dr. Moegling writes : 

•Under the Rajas, the assessment had been paid in kind. The Collector of Mangalore now 
demanded cash payment ; this was considered a grievance, as the farmers were laid under tribute 
by the money changers." 


I here was an insurrection, which was put down with a high hand. 

This was how the civil usages of the inhabitants of Kuri( were respected I 
Lord Bentinck should be held responsible for the ill-treatment that the Ex-Raja 
received at the hands of the E. I. Company and to obtain redress for which he went 
personally to England. The wrongs of the Raja need not be dilated on here. 

Kurg was annexed because it was considered fit for colonisation by English settlers. 
The number of Englishmen who have settled in Kurg as coffee-planters is a very 
large one, as may be judged from the fact of its being the largest coffee producing 
province in India. According to the Agricultural Statistics for 1904-5, Kurg has an 
area of 48,142 acres of land under coffee cultivation. Bowring wrote : 

*lf the progress of enlightenment among the Coorgs has been slower than could be desired, their 
material progress has been remarkable. This is mainly owing to the extensive operatio^ o 
coffee-planters, who-begart to colonise the country, the splendid forests in which promi 
reward to the enterprising settler. 

'From the time when Europeans began to settle in the district to plant coffee, the for«t^ wrth 

which the country was covered, began to acquire a new value. But at rst any V. 

permission to commence operations in woods not claimed by private in ivi ua s, 


toe. at., p. 247. 
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sacred forests. Very little trouble was taken about securing proper grants, permission to cultivate 
coffee on payment of the Government excise being deemed sufficient."* 

The annexation of Kurg .was immensely beneficial to every British officer who 
served in the ex|>edition to that principality. By the distribution of the Kurg prize 


money. Sir P. Lindsay received one-sixteenth 
officers shared as follows: 

of the whole 

amount. 

and the other 

Colonels 

Rs. 

25,000 

each 

Lieut.-Colonels 

tr 

15,000 

tr 

Majors 

tr 

10,000 

rt 

Captains 

// 

5,000 

ft 

Subalterns 

(Asiatic Journal, May 1836, p. 33). 

// 

2,500 

tr 


After this need one wonder why the inhabitants of Kurg unanimousl:^ desired to 
place themselves under the protection of the English If 

Bentinck annexed Kachar under the doctrine of lapse— a doctrine which became 
so notorious during the Governor-Generalship of Lord Dalhousic. The ruler of Kachar, 
Govinda Chandra by name, was assassinated in 1830 and had no male heir and so 
the ^^benevolent'' Bentinck did not scruple to annex it. 

Shortly before his departure from India, Bentinck confiscated part of the possessions 
of the Raja of Jynteah on the ground of infraction of treaty I 

It is true that excepting Kurg and Kachar no other provinefe of India was annexed 
to the British dominion by Lord Bentinck. 

He had his eye on Mysore also. He did not, however, annex it, because he 
could not do so without offering the Nizam of Hyderabad at least half of it So he 
deprived the Maharaja of all powcf, placing the administration in the hands of 
British officers. 

Bentinck had no right to deal with the Maharaja of Mysore in the manner in 
which he did so. The letter, dated September 7th, 1831, he ,wrotc to that unfortunate 
prince, . depriving him of all power to manage the affairs of his principality, did not 
allow him to answer the allegations contained in it or to afford him an opportunity 
to exculpate his conduct. 

Major Evans Bell, in his work on Tfie Mysore Reversion, has thoroughly exposed 
the falsehoods with which that letter abounds. He writes : 

"The summary substitution of direct British management was a somewhat harsh remedy for any 
administrative' abuses, when the Treaty gave us the power of dictating and enforcing the acceptance 

.* Loc Cit. p. 260. 

f The deposed Raja of Kurg went (in 1852) to England to represent his case to the 
authorities there, and to obtain redress, if possible, for the wronp;^}iHfricted on him. He took with 
him his only daughter, who was converted to Christianity and married to an English gentleman 
there. It is needless to say thpt no heed was paid to his representations. That laird of the Pen, 
Lord Dalhousie, insulted him. The Raja's case was put before the British public in a pamphlet 
published in 1857 by John Bumpus, 158, Oxford Street, . London, and written by an officer formerly 
in the service of His Highness Veer Rajunder Waddm, Rajah of Coorg. 
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of such ‘ordinances as might have removed all cause of offence according to the strict letter 

of the Treaty (article IV), when It should be thought necessary to have recourse to this extreme 
measure, we had no right to attack the whole of Mysore, but only 'such part or parts' as should 
be required to render the funds of the State 'efficient and available either in time of peace or {war'— 
"The first attachment of the country by Lord William Bentinck was not justified either absolutely 
by the terms of the treaty or morally by any special urgency’ of outraged humanity, or of danger 
to the tranquillity of our own adjacent provinces. ••• The fact is that the subsidy had been always 
paid with the utmost punctuality, and that not a single instalment was due at the date of the 
Governor-General's letter". 

'Thus the grounds alleged for the original attachment of the country arc not only unsustainable 
by terms of the Treaty, but arc found to be even more opposed to truth than Lord William 
Bentinck was ever made aware."* 

Bentinck should have shown • some consideration for the case of the Raja and 
asked him for an explanation before -depriving him of power in his principality, 
should not have acted on the advice of the then Governor of Madras, who' was one 
Stephen Lushington, whose early career was not unknown to the Governor-General. 
For it was during his Governorship of Madras in 1805 that young Stephen 
Lushington, who had come out as a writer to Madras in 1791, had to leave it under a 
cloud for embezzlement of public revenue.t 

His interference in the Jcypore affairs, upsetting the arrangements of his predecessors, 
led to the belief that he contemplated the annexation of that State of Rajputana. It is 
stated in the Political Histoty of Jeypore (p. 29), published in 1868 as one of the 
Selections from the Records of the Government of India, Foreign Department No. LXV, 
that 

"the appointment of jootha Ram as minister. . . . was ascribed to a desire on the part of the 
British Government to annex the country, on account of the certain ensuing anarchy." 

The tribute of the Raja of Jodhpur . had fallen into arrear. An army had be^ 
assembled to overawe that* prince, who was also threatened with dethronement. The 
district of Sambhar and a share of the Sambhar salt lake were taken possession of as a 
security. Lord William Bentinck also detained as security the Jeypore share of the 
Sambhar salt lake and distrit^t. Referring to thls> Ludlow writes, that this 
"gave great offence to both prince and people. A jealousy of the English sprang up, and a few 
months after Lord William Bentinck's departure (4th June, 1835), an attack was made on the Resident 
Major Alves, and his assistant, Mr. Blake, was ki]led."§ 

The policy which his Lordship pursued in the Political or Foreign Department 
was such as paved the way to the annexation of the States of several iniiependent or 
feudatory princes of Hindustan and bringing them under the direct administration of the 
East India Company. The manner in which he treated those princes was not calculated 
to make the relations between them and the English pleasant. 

Take the case of Oudh. Bentinck meddled .unnecessarily with the internal politics of 


♦ Pp. 21-24. 

t See Major Evans Bell's Memoirs of General JoUri Briggs, pp. iSi et seq, 
§ History of British India, Vol. II, p. 95. 
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this Kingdom. His visit to Oudh in 1B31 did not forebode good for that Kingdom. 
In his report of 11th July 1831, he wrote : 

thought it right to declare to his Mafesty beforehand, that the opinion 1 should offer to the 
home authorities would be, that unless a decided reform in the administration should take place, 
there would be no remedy, left except in the direct assumption of the management of the Oudh 
territories by the British Government." 

It is a well-known fact that this minute of Lord Bentinck strengthened the hands of 
^ Lord Dalhousie and the Directors of the East India Company, who were bent upon 
annexing Oudh. 

The King of Oudh was alarmed by the hostile attitude which Bentinck assumed 
towards him. He intended the dispatch of an embassy to England to represent his 
case to the authorities. But how this was frustrated by Bentinck is not so well-known 
as it ought to be. A correspondent under the pseudonym of "Veritas'' wrote to the 
Indian Examiner and Universai Remew for April, 1847 : 

Some ten or twelve years ago, it was generally believed, and publicly spoken of in the Calcutta 
Journals, that the East India Company would depose the then reigning sovereign of Oudh, take his 
rich country and treasury, in which he had enormous wealth, to themselves and pension the king, as 
they had many other native princes of India whose possessions they coveted. The king, greatly 
alarmed at the prospect of losing his kingdom, and becoming a pensioner of the East India Company 
resolved on sending an embassy to England, in order to create a sympathy in the British people, and 
avert, if possible, the wrongs likely to be done him. 

^Having come to this resolution, his Majesty selected for the embassy Colonel du bois an intelligent, 
talented gentleman, who then held a post of honor in the king's service. A native gentleman, from 
the Court of Oudh, was also to accompany Colonel du Bois as joint representative of his Majesty 
. . . .while these matters were progressing, the supreme Government of India became alarmed at 

the probable results of the mission,. . , . determined at once to frustrate the king's intentions, 
and to ruin the embassy immediately. A plot was accordingly laid for this purpose, in which a lady 
«... took an active part, and deprived it of an its power. Charges of conspiracy against the 
East India Compan 's Government were brought forward against Colonel du Bois, as the embassy 
was on the eve of departure for England . . . Everything was carried on in secret against him 
and before the matter was brought to a conclusion the ship sailed, and the embassy proceeded in 
opposition to the Government,. . . . The Government arbitrarily compelled the King of Oudh to 
dismiss his faithful servant. Colonel du Bois, on these absurd charges, brought forward for the 
express purpose of frustating the King's intentions. . . . Colonel du Bois, though aware previous 
to quitting India, that he was charged with conspiracy against the East India Company, yet conscious 
of his own innocence, never supposed that he would be injured by it. Whstt, then, must have been 
his horror and astonishment, on receiving his dismissal, which had ben wrung from the King, his 
master, by the supreme Government of Bengal, and sent after him,* in breathless haste, and without 
a moment's delay. . . .On Colonel du Bois being dismissed from the embassy, they had nothing 
to fear from the native gentleman, who was left in a helpless condition, friendless and in a strange 
country, where he knew not a word of the language, consequently not in a position to gain many 
in his favour i and after suffering great anxiety of mind he ... . became ^depressed in spirits, 
ill in hcafth, and ultimately died at Poonah, on his way back to his sovereign, at Lucknow .... 
Colonel du Bois, finding he could obtain no redress from the East India Company, eventually sent 
his wife Madame du Bois to Ciilcutta, to seek an interview with Lord William Bentin<!k, and to 
implore him to redress his grievances i but the Governor-General was inexorable, for he had 
himself concocted the plot, for the benefit of his masters .... After this piece of injustice from the 
East India Company, Colonel du Bois retired to France, and would have held a post of high honour in 
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his native land i but Lord William Bentinck had returned from India^ and was then in France, and In 
addition to the signal service he had done him with the King of Oudh, now prevented the King of the 
French from conferring this post of honour on him^ by representing that Colonel du Bois had entered 
into a conspiracy against the East India Company's Government, though he knew at the same .time 
that it was one of the foulest plots ever concocted to ruin the character of an honourable man, and 
to prevent the course of justice "* 

In this connection must also be mentioned the attitude of Bentinck to the embassy of 
the King of Delhi to England. The celebrated Hindu reformer. Ram Mohun Roy, was 
selected by the King to represent his grievances to the authorities in England. As Ram 
Mohun Roy was his ambassador, the title of Raja was conferred on him to exalt his 
dignity. Bentinck was much enraged at the proceedings of the King. To mark his 
displeasure with the conduct of His Majesty — whose vassal the East India Company, of 
which he was the representative, was, he did not sec the King when he passed by Del hi, t 
This .act of positive discourtesy, if not disloyalty, of Bentinck must have rankled in the 
breast of the King and of his relatives and loyal subjects and was probably one of the 
contributing causes of the Indian Mutiny of 1857. 

Perhaps the fact is not so well known as it deserves to be that Bentinck was the 
author of a plot which had for its object the extinction of the Maratha Principality of 
Gwalior. \^ritcs Mr. John Hope, a former Superintending Surgeon of Sindhians 
Contingent, and Surgeon to the Court of Gwalior, in his brochure 'The House of 

* Tfie Indian Examiner and Unhersal Review, Aprili 1847, pp. 178- 187. 

t Raja Ram Mohun Roy was the bearer of a letter from His Majesty, the King of Delhi, to the 
King of England, in which it was stated : 

"Even in the communication above stated insult, in point of form, was added to injustice. All the 
Governor-Generals who have preceded Lord Amherst in the Government of the British territories in 
India have thought it no degradation to themselves to address me or my august Father in the style 
that custom has accorded to Royalty. Lord Amherst, however, thought proper to reduce me, in the 
form of communication, to the footing of an equal, and thereby to rob me even of the cheap 
gratification of the usual ceremonials of address, so as to humble me, as far as possible, in the eyes 
of all ranks of people." 

The King's deputation of Raja Ram Mohun Roy to England greatly enraged the Governor-General, 
who directed his Secretary, Mr. H. T. Prinsep, to write to Mr. W. B. Martin, Resident at Delhi, on 
20th November, 1831 to 

"call upon His Majesty for a distinct declaration whether Ram Mohun Roy is authorized to act as 
His Majesty's agent to present the letter from His Majesty from which the above passage is cited, 
and to advocate the appeal prosecuted therein against the forms of intercourse established.^' 

The King did not see his way to disavow Raja Ram Mohun Roy and so the Resident was 
directed to inform His Majesty that 

"Under the distinct avowal made by the King that Ram Mohun Roy is now his agent in England 
for prosecuting an appeal, among other points, against the /ooting on which the forms of intercourse 
and of correspondence between His Majesty and the Governor -General were placed by His 
Lordship's predecessor, the Earl Amherst, it seems to His Lordship to be impossible that any 
intercourse on that footing can be renewed, which His Majesty has in his letter to the King of 
England characterized as degrading and insulting." 

For all particulars, see Records of the Delhi Residency and Agencj, (Lahore, 1911,) Chapter XI, 
Failure of Negotiations for a meeting between the Governor-General (Lord Villiam Bentinck) and 
His Majesty the King of Delhi in 1831. 
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Sindhia, a Sketch, published in 1863 by Messrs. Longman, Green, Longman, Roberts 
and Green : 

But if these dangers surrounded him [Maharaja Juako Scindea] in his capital, he was threatened 
with no less danger fron the Council of Calcutta. Secret deliberations were there being held, with 

a view to discover what profit could be made out of the troubles of this weak but most faithful 

young prince, ... .A demi-official letter was written to the Resident by the Chief Secretary of the 
orcign Department, desiring him to learn at a private interview, by way of a feeler, if the 
araja , encircled as he was by serious troubles~/ro«We^ mainly caused by our government— 
wou like to resign , assigning over the country to the British Government, and receiving a 

t **t pension, which would be paid out of his own revenues. There can be very little doubt 

t is demi-official document was of the genus mystic, and that no copy of it can now be found 
among the archives pertaining to India. Mr. Cavendish, than whom no Englishman ever attained a 
grr.-tcr ascendancy over the minds of the natives with whom he had concern, declined to make such 

a suggestion and his answer threw a damp upon the hopes of the annexationists The 

overnment officials were oi course extremely angry. The press, almost entirely supported by the 
civi and military services which arc immensely benefited by annexation, was very abusive, 
rcsently another demi-official letter arrived j this time from the Deputy Secretary of the Foreign 
epartment a mystic one we may be quite sure — strongly expostulating with Mr. Cavendish 
upon his proceedings, and concluding with this significant remark ; "you have thus allowed a 
favourable chance to escape of connecting th<* Agra to the Bombay Presidency.' Of course the 
Resident s doom was fixed, though not just then declared. A few months afterwards, the 
overnor -General gratified his feelings of resentment by removing Mr. Cavendish to another 
native court 

Lest it should be thought by any one . . . that in this little sketch of his (Lord William 
Bentincks) foreign policy, we have given even the slightest touch of colouring, we will 

relate, by way of illustration, an amusing anecdote, which is known to three or four persons 
now living, and which sufficiently confirms our statement that, in respect of the rights of 

native states, his lordship entirely overlooked the tenth commandment. It happened that 

Major Sutherland was selected to fill the office vacated by Mr. Cavendish He therefore 

waited on the Governor-General in Calcutta, to learn what the policy was to be at Gwalior » 

was it to be intervention or non-intervention? Lord Bentinck, whose disposition, like that of 
Lord Palmerston, loved a joke, quickly replied: "Look here. Major,' and his lordship threw back 
his head, opened wide his mouth, and placed his thumb and finger together like a boy about to 
swallow a sugar-plum. Then turning to the astonished Major he said : "If the Gwalior State will 
fall down your throat, you are not to shut your mouth, as Mr. Cavendish did, but swallow it» 

that IS my policy To "the traditionary old Indians,' the objects of so much scorn in these davs, 

this doctrine smacks of petty larceny. Imagine a magistrate of Bow Street to say to some smart- 
looking man, with a cloak hanging on his arm for a purpose, "Don't prowl about the theatres at 
night, picking pockets, for that Is larceny; but If you see a person drop his purse, keep it; a 
traditionary old beak would call this petty larceny, but I tell you it is all right I' In a moral point 
of view, we think the two cases exactly pa.allcl." 

It seems that Bentinck was also scheming to absorb and annex other principalities 
of Central India. In 1835, there was a disputed succession to the throne of Jhansi. 
There were four claimants. Bentinck's decision is described by the Secretary to 
Government as follows : 

"On this occasion the lawful heir by blood, descended of the body of Sheo Ram Bhow, was 
recognised as successor to the Raj, to the disallowance of a boy alleged to have been adopted, 
or nominated as successor by the late Rajah the day before hb death, who if adopted would have 
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been unquestionably the heir to any property of his adoptive father to the exclusion of the uncle, 
and this was done without enquiry into the fact of adoption or nomination as though it was an 
immaterial circumstance/'* 

Bentincic had no right to interfere in the affairs of this principality by upsetting the 
adoption of the successor to the throne made by its late ruler. His object seems to 
have been to create confusion and distractions in that state and then to annex it on 
the ostensible plea that it could not manage its own affairs I In recognising Raghunath 
Rao, the deceased Raja's uncle^ it was said: 

'Mt being presumed that he is able to establish his authority, and that his succession will be 
acknowledged by disinterested parties at Jhansi/'t 

This action of Bentinck in upsetting and not recognising the adoption of the 
successor to the throne of Jhansi made by its late Raja served as a precedent to 
Dalhousie in annexing that state in 1853. 

Again in 1834, Lord Bentinck declined to interfere in favor of Malhar Rao Holkar's 
adopted son at Indore. He instructed the British Resident at Indore not to be present 
at the installation, or to confer the khillut of honor upon the young Raja. The Secretary 
to Government wrote to the Resident at Indore: 

'There would appear to be three individuals whose pretensions to the sovereignty might be 
alleged with some colour of right *>His Lordship in Council is not prepared to pronounce upon the 
relative superiority of these claims. The decision may fairly be left to the voice of the country, 
and our duty will be to maintain whatever arrangement may appear to be unequivocally consonant 
to the general wish," 

Regarding this action of Bentinck, Sir George Clerk, the then Governor of Bombay, 
said that, 

"the inconsistency, caprice, and mutability of our opinions regarding all great principles, is the 
bane of our supremacy in India." 

The Afghanistan imbroglio and disasters of 1839-1842, the subsequent unjustifiable 
wars in Sindh and Panjab and also the annexation of those two provinces, were in 
no small measure due to the part which Bentinck played in the scheme which was 
euphemistically called the navigation of the lndus.§ The real author of this scheme 

* Jhansi Blue Book, p. 18. 

t Jhansi Blue Book, p. 17, 

§ It was Moorcroft who first suggested the navigation of thejndus. Captain Cunningham, in his 
Hisior^ of the Sikhs (first edition, p. 205), writes : 

"The traveller Moorcroft had been impressed with the use which might be made of the Indus as 
a channel of British commerce, and the scheme of navigating that river and its tributaries was 
eagerly adopted by the Indian Government, and by the advocates of material utilitarianism. One 
object of sending King William's presents for Runjeet Singh by water, was to ascertain, as if 
undesignedly, the trading value of the classical stream, and the result of Lieutenant Burnes' 
observations convinced Lord William Bentinck of its superiority over the Ganges. There seemed 
also, in his Lordship's opinion, good reason to believe thkt the Great Western Valley had at one 
time been as populous as that of the East, and it was thought that the judicious exerase of the 
paramount influence of the British Government, might remove those political obstacles which had 
banished commerce from the rivers of Alexander. It was therefore resolved, in the current 
language of the <)ay, to open the Indus to the navigation of the world." 
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was Malcolm. Its genesis was the ""Memoranda on the North- Vestem Frontier of 
British India, and on the importance of the River Indus, as connected with its defence 
drawn up by desire of Sir John Malcolm/" This document was considered by the 
authorities of the East India Company, as well as by Bentinck. Some extracts from 
this State document, which was pregnant with such momentous consequences, are given 
below: 

•Should ever an enemy appear on our N. W. Frontier, the possession of Sindc will become a 
point of the utmost importance to British’ interests in India, as commanding tfie navigation 
of tfie Indus ; a position in case of such an event occurring, of vital consequence to the defence of 
the country. A perfectly unrestricted communication on this river, can fiever be expected to be 

conceded us by the Court of Hydrabad The possession of Hydrabad may consequently become 

the object of the British Government— that effected, it is presumed, that very efficient measures might 
be taken to secure the free passage of the Indus. The execution would not appear to present any 
senous difficulties— the routes upon Hydrabad (as will be shewn) are very practicable , the 
fortifications of that Capital are insignificant i "The Seik" is the only foreign adjacent power — from 
the organization of his Government, the disposibility of his force, and his political discrimination, 
whose jealousy of our encroachment we need fear or propitiate , and the disjointed texture of the 
Scindian Force and Government, while it prevented union in those who opposed us, would afford us 
ample means of coercing any refractory chiefs, and of converting many into grateful allies, by 
substituting a liberal and beneficent rule, for the grinding tyranny of the Ameers.'' 

Of course, the annexation of Sindh was plainly hinted at in the above document. 

Bentinck played the part of Machiavelli in the Navigation of the Indus Affair. 
Metcalfe as a member of the Council of Bentinck raised his voice of protest against this 
measure. 

In a minute dated October 1830, Metcalfe condemned the contemplated Survey of 
the Indus. He wrote: 

^The scheme of surveying the Indus, under the pretence of sending a present to Raja Ranjit Singh 
seems to me highly objectionable. 

•it is a trick, in my opinion, unworthy of our Government, which cannot fail when detected, as 
most probably it will be, to excite the jealousy and indignation of the powers on whom we 
play it. 

"It is just such a trick as we are often falsely suspected and accused of by the native powers of 
India and this confirmation of their suspicions, generally unjust, will do us more injury by furnishing 
the ground of merited reproach, than any advantage to be gained by the measure can compensate. . . . 

"It must be remembered that the survey of the Indus or any part of the Sindh country may give 
us the power to injure that State, may even assist us in conquering it, and in the course of events is 
as likely to be turned to use for that purpose as for any other. The rulers of Sind, therefore, have 
the same right to be jealous of our surveys of their river and their territories that any power of 
Europe has to protect its fortresses from the inspection of foreign engineers. 

"It is stated in a late despatch from the Secret Committee that we must not permit the rulers 
of Sind to obstruct our measures » in other words, that we are to go to war with them to compel I 
submission to our wishes, ^ith deference I should remark that such an assumption does not seem 

to be warranted by the law of nations But the assumption is an exemplification of what 1 have 

often observed in our conduct towards the Native States, and what appears to me the greatest blot 
in the character of our Indian policy, although I am not aware that it has attracted any general 
notice in England, However much we may profess moderation and non-interference when we 
have no particular interests of our own concerned, the moment we discover any object 
of pursuit we become impatient and ovtr-bearing, insist on what we require and cannot brook 
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denial or hesitation. We disregard the rights of others^ and think only of our own convenience* 
Submission or war is the alternative which the other party has to choose/' 

^Thus at the present time, because we have taken alarm at the supposed designs of Russia, 
it would seem that we are to compel intermediate States to enter into our views or submit to our 
projects, although they cannot comprehend them, and instead of entertaining any apprehension of 
Russian designs, are more apprehensive of our own, our character for encroachment being worse 
than that of the Russians, because the States concerned have a more proximate sense of It from 
the result which they see in actual operation among the realms of India . . . 

^Among other uncertainties of this great question, is that of what our own conduct ought to 
be when the expected crisis shall arise. Whether we should meet the enemy half-way and fight 
the battle in foreign countries— whether we should defend the passage of the Indus and make our 
stand there, or await the foe on our own frontier, and force on him all the labor, and loss, and 
risk of coming the whole distance before we attack him— must depend so much on the disposition 
of intermediate countries, and other circumstances of the time that it seems utterly vain to determine 
even our own course at this remote distance from the event . . . 

^If, therefore, I were asked what is best to be done with a*view to a Russian invasion, I should 

say that it is best to do nothing until time shall show us what we ought to do, because there 
is nothing that we can do in our present blind state that would be of any certain benefit on the 
approach of that event. . . . 

^The only thing certain is, that we ought not to want only to offend intermediate States by 
acts calculated to arouse hostile feelings against us, but ought rather to cultivate a friendly 

disposition. . . . 

^No rulers have ever shown their jealousy of us more decidedly than the Ameers of Sind, which 
feeling we arc about to stimulate afresh by an act which will justify its past existence, and 

perpetuate its continuance. 

'If the information wanted is indispensable, and cannot be obtained by fair and open means, 
it ought, I conceive, to be sought by the usual mode of sending unacknowledged emissaries, and 
not by a deceitful application for a passage under the fictitious presence jof one purpose when the 
real object is another, which we know wo^ld not be sanctioned."* 

In a minute dated June 2, 1833, Metcalfe wrote : 

'It does not appear to me that the establishment of a British agent at Caubul is requisite or 
desirable in any point of view. 

'The professed object of the proposal is the improvement of commerce. I believe that 
commerce will take care of itself best without our direct interference in the form of a Commercial 
Agency i and, if we sought to remove existing obstacles, our efforts would be more needed 
elsewhere than at Caubul, where the trade with India already receives every possible 
encouragement. 

'A commercial agent would unavoidably become, from the time of his creation, a political 
agent. To the extension of our political relations beyond the Indus there appears to me to be 
great objections. From such a course I should expect the probable occurrence of embarassments 
and wars, expensive and unprofitable at the least, without any equivalent benefit, if not ruinous 
and destructive. , 

'The appointment of an agent at Caubul would of itself almost amount to an interference in the 
political affairs of Afghanistan 

'As a commercial measure, 1 consider the one proposed to be unnecessary » as a political one, 
undesirable i and therefore, on the whole objectionable/'f 

Kaye's Selections from tiie Writings of Lord Metcalfe, pp. 211-217. 

Ibid; p. 218. 

99 
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Kaye writes that 

^The survey of the Indus and the Commercial Agency at Caubul were the prolegomena, so to 
speak, of the great epic of the Afghan '^ar * *• and Metcalfe^ in his correspondence both with Lord 
William Bentinck and Lord Auckland, argued and protested, with equal sagacity and earnestness, 
against measures which could hardly fail to entangle us in such a manner with the Trans-Indian 
States as eventually to evolve a great and calamitous war. He left India at a most unfortunate 
conjuncture. His services were never so much needed as at the time of his departure."* 

Metcalfe wrote : 

"We could not long existjin a state of adequate preparation, as we should be utterly ruined by 
the expense."^* 

The navigation of the Indus was ostensibly undertaken for the purpose of 
presenting a coach and horses to Maharaja Ran jit Singh. \/rites Prinsep : 

"it was resolved to make the transmission of this present, a means of obtaining information in 
regard to the Indus, and the facilities, or the contrary, it might offer to navigation . . . The dray 
horses were accordingly sent out to Bombay, and the Supreme Government instructed Sir John 
Malcolm, the Governor of that presidency, to take measures to have them forwarded under charge 
of an intelligent and prudent officer, in boats up the Indus. Some den)ur was anticipated on the 
part of the rulers of Sindh to allowing them "passage through the Delta and lower part of the 
river t but it was assumed that the governing Mirs, situated as they were relatively to Runjeet Singh 
on the one hand, and the British Government on the other, would not readily incur the risk of 
offending both powers, by refusing a passage altogether, if it were insisted upon."t 

But Bentinck had his designs on the provinces of the Panjab and Sindh and so 
he paid no heed to the warning voice of Metcalfe. ft 

It was because he had his eye on Sindh, that he stood in the way of Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh^s attempt in adding that province to his dominions. The treaty which was 
concluded with Ranjit Singh by the Government of India in 1809 expressly stipulatpH 


• Md, p. 219. 

*• /did, p. 199. 

t Origin of the Sikh Power in the Punjab and Political Life of Maharaja Runjeet Singh, 
Chapter X. 

tt "'The main and great aim of Government, is declared to be to open the Indus. 
Was the Indus ever closed or, farther closed than by its dangerous entrances and shallow 
depth of water ? Another obiect was to open the countries on and beyond the Indus to commerce. 

Were they also ever closed ? No such thing } they carried on an active, and increasing trade with 

India and afforded markets for immense quantities of British manufactured goods. The Governments 
of India and of England, as well as the public at large,'. were never amused and deceived by a 
greater fallacy than that of opening the Indus, as regarded commercial objects. The results of the 
policy concealed under this pretext have been the introduction of troops into the countries on and 
beyond the river, and of some half a dozen steamers on the stream itself, employed for warlike 
objects, not for those of trade. There is, besides, great absurdity in commercial treaties with the 
states of Central Asia, simply because there is no occasion tor them. From ancient and prescribed 
usage, moderate and fixed duties are levied i trade is perfectly freei no goods are prohibited, and 
the more extensive the commerce carried on the greater advantage to the State. Where, then, the 
benefit of commercial treaties?" Manson"s Travels, Vol. Ill, p. 432. 

How Bentinck threatened the Amirs of Sind with the loss of their independence if they would 

not allow the navigation of the Indus by the British ships, has been thus related by M. Victor 
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that that sovereign was not to be hampered in his operations on any country beyond 
the Sutlej. So Lord Bentinck violated the Treaty when he forbade Ranjit Singh from 
acquiring Sindh.* 

The meeting at Rupar, in the latter end of 1831 , of Bentinck with Ranjit Singh, 
was a covert attempt to spy out the military strength of Ranjit Singh. 

Regarding this meeting, the celebrated French traveller, Victor Jacquemont, in one 
of his letters to his brother, wrote : 

^It is not merely a magnificent embassy that the British Government now talk of sending to 
Runjeet Sing ; the Governor-General desires to have a personal interview with the Maharaia. 
My friend Wade is returned to Lahore, to negotiate the etiquette at the meeting of the two stars 
of the East. They are counting steps and half steps and regulating beforehand the insignificant 
sentences which they are to exchange, &c. This is a very grave affair » and I do not think Wade 
will manage it well. The high contracting parties, as they say, have irreconcilable or incompatible 
pretensions, which form the subject of parley at the present time. What Lord William wants with 
Runjeet Singh, I am unable to guess, — to frighten him, perhaps and show him how easy it would 
be to annihilate him. The Colonel of one of the two regiments of English cavalry in the Calcutta 
Presidency writes to me from Simla that he has been appointed to command, not the escort, but the 
army, which is to accompany the Governor-General to his interview with Runjeet, if it tate place : 
or the embassy to Lahore, in the reverse case.^'f 

According to John Malcolm Ludlow (British India, Vol. II, p. 97 ): 

"At this interview was decided the question of the subsequent invasion of Afghanistaa by Shah 
Sooja, a British pensioner at Loodiana, who, in January 1833, with a few hundred followers, set out 
for the invasion of Afghanistan, as it appeared by a treaty concluded two months later with the 
countenance of Ranjit Singh. His followers soon swelled to 30,CXX) » he defeated the Ameers of 
Scinde, and moved on towards Candanar, but was in turn defeated by Dost Mahommed and had 
eventually to return a fugitive to Loodiana (1834). It is only in connection with subsequent events 
that the expedition has some importance." 

Ranjit Singh threw all precautions away and did not hesitate to meet Bentinck at 
Rupar. On a previous occasion, when he had sent presents to Lord Amherst at Simla, 
the British Commander-in-Chief, Lord Combermcre, who passed the warm season at 
Simla in 1828 , desired to procure an invitation in person to Lahore, but then Ranjit 

jacquemont in one of his letters, dated December l5th, J83I, to one M. Prosper Marimec of 
Paris : — 

"The Ameers of Sind have been independent ever since the dissolution of the Afghan 

Empire. For these twenty years past, Runjeet Singh has been coveting their country and would lon^i 
•ago have seized it, had he not dreaded the displeasure of the British. The Ameers have just been 
informed that if they do afford every facility and protection to the commercial and military 

navigation of the British on the Indus, they will be left to Runjeet Singh s tender mercy. They have 
hastened to reply that they are the submissive slaves of the old lady of London, and that it will 
be their pleasure as well as duty to establish dockyards on the banks of their river for the British 
steam-vessels." P. 221, Vol. II, of M. Jacquemonfs Letters from India. 

• Captain Cunningham, in the seventh chapter of his History of the Sikhs, has dwelt at great 
length on this subject. One of the causes which provoked the Sikh War was the fact that the 
English to possess Sindh themselves had, during the Governor-Generalship of Lord Bentinck, made 
use of ^very stratagem, artifice and excuse to prevent Ranject Singh from acquiring, or extending his 
power over, Sindh. 

t Jacouemont's Letters from India, London, 1834, Vol. II. p. HI. 
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Singh evaded compliance with this wish.* But the Sikh sovereign, addicted to hard 
drink and debauchery, was losing his strong common sense, for which he was noted, 
and being easily seduced by the presents received from Bentinck, unhesitatingly acceded 
to the latter's wish and met him with all the pageantry of the East at Ruparf 

The meeting at Rupar made Ranjit Singh disgusted with the English Government 
Jacquemont wrote to his friend, M. Victor De Tracy of Paris, from Delhi, on January 
Ilth, 1832: 

'There is a coolness between Runjeet Sing and us — I mean the Government. The British wish to 
occupy the Lower Indus, alid push their trade in that direction. They will unquestionably be obliged 
to establish military posts on the banks, in order to protect it. Hence the ill temper of Runjeet, 
who cannot resist and is forced to suffer what he cannot prevent." 

'That which he allowed me last year out of compliment to the Governor-General, he would no 
doubt refuse me now."** 

It is said that Bentinck was not very favourably impressed with that Sikh sovereign 
and hence the contemptuous manner with which he treated him, and the 
conspiracy was laid during Bcntinck's regime to subvert the Sikh Raj. Of 
this conspiracy, we read in the evidence of Captain Macan before the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons on the affairs of the East India Company on 
22nd, March, 1832 : 

"1446. An idea has been broached that great additional security would result to our Eastern 
empire from the extension* of our frontier to the Indus » is that a subject you have considered ? 
yes, I have frequently considered it. 

''1447. ^hat is the result of your opinion ? — I have heard many military men say that the 

Indus was our natural boundary m India » but.it has been proved by late and former wars, that a 

river like the Indus is little or no obstruction to a well -organised invading army, and if we are to 
have a defensible boundary on that side, we should do more than stop at the Indus, we should 
push our posts into the hills, fastnesses and passes which arc beyond that river * but I hold that 
the conquest of the Punjab (which is the country between the Indus and -the Sutlej, upon which 
latter river our frontier posts are now stationed) would be highly impolitic and unjust. We already 
possess more territory than we seem capable of governing well. The chief of that state has been 
on amicable terms with us since the treaty made with him in 1808^ the cause of that treaty was 
an attempt on his part to conquer the Seik Chiefs cast of the Sutlej, and the purport of it (which 
has been faithfully observed by both parties since that period) was that he should not interfere east 
of that river, nor we to the west of it. The consequence has been, that he has gradually extended 
hlf conquests over the whole of Cashmere, Mooltan, and latterly Peshawar , his territory is extensive, 
populous and fertile, his army numerous and efficient, perhaps the best native army in India, with the 
exception of the British. Again, it would be impolitic to extend our frontier in that quarter, as it 

would bring us in direct collision with the Afghans, one of the bravest, most bigoted, and fanatical 

of all the Mahomedan tribes. Now, it is well known that the Seiks are neither Mahomedans nor 
Hindoos, but admit converts of both, though their religion has infinitely more of the Hindoo in it 
than the Mahomedan i they are therefore a wonderful barrier between us and those fanatical 
tribes , with whom if we were to come in collision, it would unquestionably have a dangerous 
influence on the religious prejudices of our Mahomedan subjects and troops." 

• Prinsep's Runjeet Singfi, 9th Chapter. 

t There is a very good account of the meeting at Rupar in Memoirs of Colonel Skinnet (VoL 
II pp. 306 e/ JWg.) 

•• ndd,, p« 255* 
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Of this conspiracy we read in Baron Hugers Travels •* 

^^Several articles had appeared of late in the newspapers of Hindustan and of Calcutta, which 
went to show that the English must of necessity soon march to the Indus, and make that river the 
Western boundary of British India, and I fancied that Runjeet Singh had thought a good deal of 
these articles/' 

Bentinck did nothing to allay the alarm into which Ranjit Singh was thrown by all 
these writings in the Calcutta papers, which were of course all inspired by the Governor- 
General or his subordinates in office. It was the policy of the Company of which 
Bentinck was the representative not to make any alliance with Ranjit Singh, for Baron 
Hugel wrote : 

"A treaty offensive and defensive with the British Government, having a guarantee for the integrity 
of his possessions, was the only thing that could ensure the dominion of Ranjit Singh. But this 
would have prevented England from taking immediate advantage of any sudden occurence which 
might fall out/'t 

Such was Bentinck'^s foreign policy. He annexed Kurg and Kachart he interfered 
needlessly with the affairs of the kingdom of Oudh was made use of by those who 
favored the extinction of that kingdom. He unnecessarily humiliated and insulted the 
king of Delhi. He tried his best to exterminate the independent existence of the 
Maratha State of Gwalior. He approved of and countenanced, for he made no protest 
against, the navigation of the Indus, which laid the foundation of all the troubles in 
Afghanistan, Panjab and Sindh. 

In the 'face of the above-mentioned facts, it is nothirig less than travesty of truth 
to say that Bentinck was a peace-loving, honest and stiaight-forward man in^ his dealings 
with the native powers of Hindustan. 

In addition to his post of Governor-General, Bentinck was also Commander-in-Chief 
in India. The Meerut Universal Ma^aatine for 1835, in reviewing his career in the 
latter capacity, wrote as follows : 

"A more unfit person for a Commandcr-in-Chicf than Lord William Bentinck it would have been 
difficult for any Ministry to pitch upon, nor docs it reflect credit upon the Court of Directors, the 
Board of Control, or his Majesty' Government, that for the sake of effecting a saving of some six 
or seven thousand pounds a year, the welfare and discipline of an Army .... should have been 
risked, or their interests sacrificed. 

"The first acts of Lord William Bentinck on assuming the command of the Army were taken with 
a view to reflect disgrace on the rule of his predecessor, and in pursuance of this system al^ 
descriptions of complaints were not only received but fostered at headquarters, squabbles long 
set at rest were carefully raked from their ashes — nourished into representation, enquiries and courts 
martial, and the curious observer will find, that a large majority of the causes submitted to the 
decision of the military tribunals,' were manufactured out of the disputes that occurred in the time 

of Sir Edward Barnes His Lordship loved to live in an^ atmosphere of complaints, and so long 

as he received a due quantity, considered that the Army must be progressing to a state of 
improvement. 

"With a man so singularly lauded for benevolence and humanity as Lord William Bentinck was, 
it is extraordinary how many acts we find that would lead the casual observer to a belief, that his 

• p. 334. 


t (P. 409.) 
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Lordship was swayed by a selfish disregard of every one but himself or his immediate parasites. . . . 

"Lord William is very fond of Rupccs—Lord William loved the Rupees." 

In the administration of domestic affairs Bentinck did little to promote the interests 
of the natives of India. Indeed, some of his measures were best calculated to 
make the natives miserable and keep them in subjection. Before his time, the executive 
and judicial functions were not combined in the same individual. But he combined 
them. That this measure has been a great curse to the people of Hindustan is evident 
from the fact that the Indian National Congress from its very birth has been praying 
for the separation of judicial and executive functions — a request which that astute Irish 
Viceroy, Lord Dufferin, pronounced to be "a counsel of perfection.'' 

Lord \^^illiam Bentinck resumed rent-free lands. \/rote the Meerut Universal 

Magastine : * 

"By an old regulation of Government, no persons holding takfiiraj or rent-free lands could be 
deprived of them, until a proper judicial investigation had been instituted on his claim, and 
a final decree past by the Supreme Court. Soon after Lord William Bentinck's arrival in India, this 
regulation was repealed, and the Collector was authorised to dispossess the holder of such tax-free 
lands, by his own authority, without reference to any judicial inquiry, if the Collector should be of 
opinion after such inquiry as might satisfy himself, that the title of the proprietor was invalid. It is 
therein enacted (Sec. I. Art. I) that 'such decision of the Collector shall have the force and effect of 
a decree,' also that it shall not be necessary for him to transmit his proceedings to the Board of 
Revenue,' but that 'the party dispossessed might appeal, and by Art, 3 whether an appeal be filed 
or not, 'that it shall and may be lawful,' for the Collector immediately to carry into effect his 
decision by attaching and assessing the lands' 

"Only imagine, an English Collector of taxes, summoning the head of the Portland family to 
produce his title to the estates he now holds, and 'satisfying himself that the title Is invalid,, proceeds 
immediately to carry into effect fiis decision, by attaching and assessing the lands.' . . . .yet such an 
act has Lord William Bentinck perpetrated on the natives of India, on a people he declares to be 
oppressed and degraded, showing throughout, a cunning and hypocrisy, at which his countrymen must 
bfush. The regulation was public, the suspension of the regulation was public * but the last orders 
for carrying the original regulation into effect secret Thus, by a measure more arbitrary than any 
that can be found in the History of the darkest ages of our own country, have families, that were 
in comparative affluence, been hurled into the depths of poverty, hundreds and thousands, who 
considered themselves beyond the reach of adversity, cast upon the world to seek their bread. 

"This is what Lord William Bentinck has done for India." 

Bentinck did not want the existence of an Indian aristocracy. Therefore he favoured 
the resumption of estates whose owners died without male issue. It was with reference 

to this that Malcolm, on the eve of his retirement from £he office of Governor of 

Bombay, wrote in his farewell Minute of 30th November, 1830 : 

"I have endeavoured through life (and shall as long as I am employed) to mitigate what I 

deem the evil effects '‘produced by a cold and inflexible policy, which, substituting in all cases 

attention to principles for consideration of persons, runs counter to the feelings and usages of 
natives. I know the change must take places but I desire it should be gradual, and I cannot 
convince myself that either our financial or political interest will be promoted by the adoption of 
measures that consign to early extinction the family of the jagheerdar of Vinchoor, or that of a man 
of rank and character like Balia Sahib Rastia, or Rajah • Bahadoor, and several others belonging to 


* Vol. I, p. 12. 
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that class, u^ose estates it is the opinion of the Right honourable the Governor-General in 

Council should be resumed- I think it is to be regretted these chiefs were ever placed 

!n possessfon of estates not intended to be conferred on their heirs according to the laws and 
usages of their tribes » or when this was done, that it was not specifically stated in their grants that 
no collateral succession or adoption would in any case be admitted, and a resolution taken never 
to deviate from the rule laid down/'* 

His great aim was to anglicise and denationalise the natives of India. He did not 
conceal it : because he came to believe that the anglicisation of India would be of 
material advantage to England. \^ith this object, among others, in view, he tried his 
best to introduce English as the court language in India. (Vide passages quoted from 
blue books in The Modern Review ^ox February, 1910 , pp. 177 - 179 ,) 

Knowing the views and opinions of Bentinck, Macaulay also did not hesitate to 

side with the Anglicists and wrote that minute which made English the medium of 

instruction in India. That minute considerably retarded the growth of the vernaculars 
of India. 

In my History of Education in India under the ruie of the East India Company^' 
I have stated that Bentinck of set purpose selected Macaulay to decide the; very important 
controversy between the occidentalists and orientalists. That brilliant English essayist's 
Minute on Education is a counterpart of \^illiam Thackeray's Minute, from which an 
extract has already been given before. Both the minutes were penned with the object 
of "suppressing deep thought" amongst Indians and were most probably inspired 
by Bentinck. 

In the chapter on the Mutiny at Vellore extracts have been given from the 

Revd. Mr. Sydney Smith's article in the Edinburgh Review for 1807 to show the 

encouragement afforded by Bentinck to Christian Missionaries to convert the "heathens" 
of India. The introduction of English education in this country was conceived with 
the same object in view. Macaulay looked upon it as a step that would lead to the 
conversion of Indians to Christianity. Thus in 1836 , Macaulay wrote to his father : 

''It is my firm belief if our plans of education are followed up there will not be a single idolator 
among the respectable classes in Bengal thirty years hence." 

Commenting on the above, the Indian Dail^ News for March 30, 1909 wrote : 

"Lord Macaula/ s triumph. . .was really the triumph of a deliberate intention to undermine the 

religious and social life of India how behind his splendid phrases, there lay quite a different 

view." 

Bentinck was thwarted from accomplishing his purpose in Madras by the outbreak 
at Vellore and his subsequent recall. As Governor-General, he tried to. carry into 
execution his long-cherished intention and so appointed Macaulaj, the youngest of his 
councillors and without any personal experience of Indian life, to preside over the 
committee of Anglicists and orientalists. 

Bentinck did all that lay in his power to give impetus to the settlement and 

* Vol. VI — Political or Foreign Minutes of Evidence before the Parliamentary Committee of 1832. 
(The italics are ours). 

t Pp. 83, et seq. 
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colonization in India of his co-religionists and compatriots. The free resort of his 
countrymen to India would lead, he thought, to the Anglicisation of the natives, which 
would be advantageous to England. 

He is considered to be a great philanthropist, because he passed that act which 
prevented the immolation of widows, known as Suttee. Of course, it was the right 
thing to do. But the ground had been paved, as it were, for him by the writings of 
Raja Ram Mohun Roy. If the credit is mainly due to anybody for the abolition of 
Suttee, it is to Ram Mohun Roy.* Bentinck was* obliged to him, for it was not 
Bentinck but Ram Mohun Roy who was the object of obloquy and the target for 
ridicule and attack of the Hindus ; for they knew that without the powerful aid of 
Ram Mohun, Bentinck would not and could not have ventured to enact the abolition 
of Suttee. But such was the sense of gratitude possesssed by Bentinck that he 
put obstacles in the way of Ram Mohun Roy's proceeding to England as ambassador 
of the King of Delhi and did not recognise the title of Raja which the Mugal 
King had honoured him with. 

It is said that Bentinck was a freind of the natives, because he recognised their 
claims to more extensive employment in the service of the State and for the posts 
of Deputy Collectors created during his regime. It was not from any philanthropic 
considerations that the natives were more widely employed. It was financial necessity 
which obliged tne authorities to resort to native agency; —the same necessity which 
led to the curtailment of the hatta of the civil and military officers and which made 
Bentinck so unpopular with his countrymen in India. 

By right, all the appointments in the public services of India belong to the natives, 
because they are the children of the soil and also the taxpayers. Even if Bentinck 
employed them more extensively, we do not see any reason why he should be thanked 
or considered a philanthropist for merely meting out a little justice to them.f 

It should be remembered that Bentinck was no advocate of high education in India. 
This will be gathered from the following from the Minute of Sir Charles Metcalfe, 
dated the I6th May, 1835 : 

^His Lordship (Bentinck). however, sees further danger in the spread of knowledge and the 

• Lieutenant A. mite, a contemporary of Ram Mohun Roy, writes in his ''Considerations on 
the State of British India," pp. 00-91 : 

'This enlightened Hindoo Ram Mohun has rendered a signal service to his countrymen in exposing 
the auclty and injustice of the practice which condemns a widow to sacrifice herself on the funeral 
* pile of her husband i . . . ." 

t Prof.'H. H. Wilson, in his continuation of Mill's fiistorj^ of Btitisfi India in a footnote in 
Book III. Chapter VI. writes : 

"Regulation V. 1831. The credit of this enactment has sometimes been given exclusively to Lord 
Bentinck; but this is an injustice. That his Lordship unreservedly admitted the principle, and zealously 
carried into practic the employment of respectable natives in the administration of public affairs, is 
undoubtedly true, but the justice and necessity of the measure had been fully recognised, both in 
India and England, long before Lord W. Bentinck's appointment * and the provisions of the 
Regulation here cited were based, as mentioned in the Regulation, upon the suggestions and orders 
of the Court of Directors, prior to the arrival in India of the actual Governor -General." 
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operations of the Press. I do not, for my own part, anticipate danger as a certain consequence 
from these causes.'^ 

Regarding the credit given to Lord Bcntinck for the liberty of the press, the Meerut 
Universal MaQQXine (Vol. I. 1 19) wrote: 

"There are men, perhaps, who may tell us that the Indian community should be thankful for 
the miscalled liberty allowed during the rule of Lord William Bentinck. If any such can be found, 
shame on them, tor spaniel like, they would lick the hand that chastised. Lord William Bentinck 
dared not to attack the press I 

"Had he raised his finger against the Indian Press, he would have been hooted by his constituents 
on his return to England ! His expectations from the party with which he is allied, (together 
with his political reputation, small as it is,) were greater than those of a pension from the East 
India Company I ! I For these reasons he dared not j had he not dreaded an exposure in England 
his Lordship would not have hesitated for an instant in the course to be pursued. But times were 
changed since his Lordship governed the Madras Presidency, and let the reader contrast the conduct 
of Lord William Bentinck, in refusing permission to Sir William Gwillim to publish his address to 
a jury, an address written by a Judge, an address spoken by that Judge when presiding on the 
judgement seat of the highest tribunal, with the same Lord William's false pretensions to popular 
esteem, held forth while in Bengal. 

"It is necessary in my opinion, for the public safety, that the press in India should be kept 
under tfie most rigid control. It matters not from what pen the dangerous matter may issue, the 
higher the authority the greater the mischief." (Lord William Bentinck at Madras.) 

"This is the language of the man, who 'knew no subject which the press might not freely 
discuss,' this is the man who for seven years induced the Indian European community to believe 
that they were enjoying freedom of discussion , the man who duped them with the shadow for 
the substance , yet the man, who in the words of Sir James Mackintosh, well knew "that to 
inform the public of the conduct of those who administer public affairs, requires courage 
and conscious security. If it is not done boldly, it cannot be done effectually » and it is not from 
writers trembling under the up-lifted scourge, that we are to hope for a proper discharge of the duty." 

The Governor-General s view regarding the acceleration of communications between 
England and India was that by this ^'the natives of India in person would be enabled 
to bring their complaints and grievances before the authorities and the country," .... 
and by which "disinterested travellers would have it in their power to report to their 
country at home the nature and circumstances of this distant portion of the Empire." 
The result, he trusted, would be "to rouse the shameful apathy and indifference of 
Great Britain to the concerns of India."* 

But there is a difference between what Bentinck professed and what he practised. 
Had he been sincere in the view expressed above he would have treated Rnm Mohun 
Roy'^s mission to England on behalf of the Mugal Emperor of Delhi, or, that of the 
King of Oudh quite differently from what he did. 

That Bentinck's seven years' rule from 1828-1835 was on the whole beneficial to 
the natives of the country is a myth. His foreign policy was aggressive and his 
domestic policy destructive of the best interests of the children of the soil. 


* (Ludiow's Bntisff India, Vol. II, pp. 98-90). 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE EAST JNDIA COMPANy'S CHARTER OF 1833 

It was during the Governor-Generalship of Lord \^illiam Bentinck, that the Charter 

of the East India Company was renewed in 1833. A few reflections on that Charter 

are given below. 

The early thirties of the nineteenth century were very stirring times in England, 

it was not any war or prospect of it that created the stir, but it was due to domestic 

causes. Industrial development had taken place to such a large extent, the urban 
population had so largely increased, education also was making such rapid strides, 
that Parliamentary Reform became absolutely necessary. Hence the Reform Bill was 
on the legislative anvil. But political reforms in England did not auger good for 
India. No greater mistaken notion can be entertained than the theory broached by 
the late Mr. R. C. Dutt when he said that 

^'the administration of India is determined by the current of opinions in England, that progress in 
India is stimulated by English progress, and that the history of India under British rule is shaped 
by those great influences which make for reforms in Europe. This is a fact which is often overlooked 
by the historians of India, but Indian history is unintelligible to us without this explanation. From 
the time of the great Pitt to the time of Mr. Gladstone, English influences have inspired the rulers 
of India. English history and Indian history have run in parallel streams." 

No, just the reverse of the above is true. The interests of the people of England 
are not identical with but diametrically opposed to, those of the people of this country. 
Their interests and our interests clash. Hence there can be no community of interests 
between the English and the Indian. So the more power the common people of 
England obtained, they did not turn it to account for the benefit of the natives of 
India but for their own gain. Sir John Malcolm, in his Political History of India, 
writes : 

"\t has been well observed by an able anonymous author, who has written a history of the 
early period of the East India Company, that unlimited power in the hands of a single person may 
be prevented from degenerating into acts of tyranny by the terrors of ignominy, or by personal 
fears. But a body of men vested with authority, is seldom swayed by restraint of either kind i as 
they derive, individually, but little applause from their best measures, so the portion of infamy which 
may fall to each for the worst public action is too small to affect personal character. Having 
therefore, no generous inducement to follow virtue, the most sordid passions frequently lead them 
into vice. It is from this circumstance that the decisions of public bodies sometimes partake of that 
mortifying species of tyranny which is incapable of redress, and vet is beyond revenge. These 
observations may be applied, without the least injustice, to the actions of the Indian Company both 
at home and abroad. Avarice, the most obstinate and hardened passion of the human mind, being 
the first principle of commerce, was the original bond of their union, and humanity, justice and even 
policy, gave way to the prospect or love of gain."* 


Tiie Political History of India, 3rd (1826) edition, pp. 21-22. 
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Resardin^ the Reform Act of 1832, Mr, John Morley in his Life of Mr. Cobden 
writes that it 

"stirred up social aspirations which the Liberal Governments of the next ten years after the passing 
of the Act, were utterly unable to satisfy." 

If we remember the above, we shall be able to understand that the Charter Act 
of 1833 following on the Reforoi Act of 1832 was more advantageous to the people 
of England than to those of India. Of course, on the occasion of the passing of 
that Act, much cant and idle talk were indulged in by those who professed radical 
views. The most noteworthy of these talkers was Mr. Thoma^i Babington (afterwards 
Lord) Macaulay. Very noble thoughts arc embodied in the speech which he delivered 
from his place in the House of Commons on the lOth of July, 1833. Macaulay was 
the only son of his father Zachariah Macaulay, a friend of \^^illiam \^^ilberforcc and 
the Christian Director of the East India Company, Mr. Charles Grant. T. B. 
Macaulay, from his very infancy, having come in contact with Mr. Charles Grant, 
must have imperceptibly, but silently and steadily, imbibed the latter's views on Indian 
questions. For Macaulay's famous speech of 1833 is in many respects almost a 
paraphrase, although in eloquent phrases, of Mr. Grant's pamphlet on the State of 
Society in Asia. Macaulay said : 

'To the great trading nation, to the great manufacturing nation, no progress which any portion 
ot the human race can make in knowledge, in taste for the conveniences of life or in the wealth by 
which those conveniences arc produced, can be matter of indifference. It is scarcely possible to 
calculate the benefit which we might derive from the diffusion of European civilisation among the 
vast population of the East. To trade with civilised men is infinitely more profitable than to 
govern savages." 

Compare the above with what Mr. Charles Grant wrote in the pamphlet above 
referred to. He wrote . 

"In every progressive step of this work, we shall also serve the original design with which we 
visited India, that design still so important to this country, — the extension of our commerce. Why 
is it that so few of our manufactures and commodities are vended there? Not merely because the 
taste of the people is not generally formed to the use of them, but because they have not the 
means of purchasing them. Let invention be once awakened among them,- -let them acquire a 
relish - -for the beauties and refinements, endlessly diversified, of European art and science, and we 
shall hence obtain for ourselves the supply of four and twenty millions of distant subjects. How 
greatly will our country be thus aided in rising still superior to all her difficulties » and how 
stable, as well as unrivalled, may we hope our commerce will be, when we thus rear it on right 
principles, and make it the means of their extension ? . and wherever, we may venture to say, our 
principles and language are introduced, our commerce will follow." * 

It was Mr. Grant's idea to teach the natives of India the English language, for it 
would be politically advantageous to England. Similar thoughts dominated Macaulays 
advocacy of making English the medium of instruction in this country. 

But Macaulay was not sincere when he grandiloquently said: 

"Are we to keep the people of India ignorant in order that we may keep them submissive? Or 

♦ General Appendix to Report from Select Committee on the affairs of the East India Company, 
London, 1832, page 88. 
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do you think that we can ^ive them knowledge without awakening ambition ? Or do we mean 
to awaken ambition and . to provide it with no legitimate vent ? Who will answer any of these 
questions in the affirmative? yet one of them must be answered in the affirmative, by every person 
who maintains that we ought permanently to exclude the natives from high office 

*1t may be that the public mind of India may expand under our system till it has outgrown that 
system! that by good government we may educate our subjects into a capacity for better government! 
that having become instructed in European knowledge, they may in some future age, demand 
European institutions. Whether such a day will ever come I know not. But never will I attempt 
to avert or retard it." 

Regarding Macaulay, Mr. Digby in his Prosperous British India, truly writes : 

''The climax is reached by Thomas Babington Macaulay, the Member for Leeds, who was in 
himself— as Law Member in India, as Member of Parliament afterwards— to show tbnt much of 
what he said was of the tongue merely and not of the heart." 

Macaulay was one of those regarding whom Sir Bartle Frcre, Governor of Bombay, 
said : 

"Many of them are anxious for the improvement of the natives, provided it be effected in their 
own — the European fashion ; but not one of them I ever met has a particle of real sympathy with 
any native who does not belong to the small anglicised class." 

On Macaulay should be fathered the phrase ''benevolent despotism," on which 
principle, according to him, the British administration of India should be conducted. 

He wrote: 

"Wc know that India cannot have a free government. But she may have the next best thing— a 
firm and impartial despotism." 

But Macaulay said justly that. 

"Of all forms of tyranny I believe the worst is that of a nation over a nation/' 

President Abraham Lincoln wrote; 

"There is no man good enough to govern another man. It is equally true the there is no 
nation good enough to govern another nation." 

A German author has also observed ; 

"The weight of a foreign yoke ...is more than ever galling if not supported upon a community 
of interests. The strong aversion which springs from the contact of characters fundamentally 
discordant can never be overcome even by consideration of the mutual advantages to be gained 
from the union, however great the advantages may be. Repugnance and animosity, purely 
sentimental in their origin, and impossible of suppression by any process of intellectual exercise, 
are influences as important in national as in individual life." 

History of the World, Vol. VIII, p. 144. 

So the phrase "benevolent despotism" has hardly any meaning. 

The framers of the Charter Act of 1833 , among whom Macaulay played a very 
prominant part, wanted to govern India on the principle of 'Tjenevolent despotism." * 

* Of course much cant and nonsense is talked by those Britishers who say that England holds 
India in trust and for the benefit of the Indian people. Sir Bartle Frere in his convocation speech 
of the Bombay University in 1867 said : 

"From the days of Clive and \(^arren Hastings to this hour, there has ever been a continued 
protest on the part of those who mould the thought and direct the action of the British nation, 
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One has to read carefully and between the lines of the above Act and he will be 
convinced that it was meant for the benefit of the people of England. This Act 
imposed on India very heavy financial burdens. India was already groaning under 
heavy taxes^ but nothing was done to relieve her. It amplified and extended the 
provisions of the Charter Act of 1813 intended to beifefit the Britishers. The framers 
of the Act having done so much for the welfare of their x)wn co-religionists and 
compatriots, it was but natural for them to put on the mask of philanthropy to cover 
their ulterior designs. That mask of philanthropy is exhibited in section 87 of that Act. 
Of epurse they knew that it was not going to be given eflFect to. 

This Act intensified the impetus to the exploitation of India. British India was 
then unable to pay the heavy expenses of the costly administration it was saddled with. 
Every year’s budget showed a deficit. It was difficult to make both ends meet. 
Perhaps it was, therefore, that in a secret conclave of the honorable and Christian 
gentlemen who constituted the Liberal ministry of the day, the conspiracy to annihilate 
the then existing native principalities was hatched. We make this statement on the 
authority of General Briggs. In a letter to Major Evans Bell, dated 8th May 1872, 
Briggs wrote : 

''But perhaps I ought not to attribute so much to the personal or free action of Lord Dalhousic, 
for I have good reason to believe that in Lord Auckland's time, long before the appointment of 
Lord Dalhousie, there was a conclave of >^hig Ministers and magnates at Lord Lansdowne’s place, 
Bowood, to discuss the policy of upholding or of absorbing the Native States, and it was decided 
that we should avail ourselves of all opportunities for adding to ou' territories and revenues at 
the expense of our allies and of stipendiar;? Princes like the Rajah of Tanjore and the Nawabs of 
the Carnatic and Bengal. In this direction the Bombay Government set the example by annexing 
the inconsiderable principality of CoTaba, under the pretext that an adopted heir had no right of 
succession. This led the way to the more important and more impolitic cases, under Lord Dalhousie, 
of Jhansi and Nagpore. Dalhousie oniy acted on the policy prescribed by the Ministers in England." 
Memoir of General John Briggs, p. 277. 

This only can satisfactorily account for the violation of the most sacred and solemn 
treaties which the British had entered into with the Native Princes of India, and also 
of that provision of the Charter Act of 1793 which solemnly declared: 

That to pursue schemes of conquest and extension of dominion in India, are measures repugnant 
to the ir/J/5, honour and policy of the nation," 

From what we have already said it must be patent to all that the Charter Act of 
1833, like its predecessor of 1813, was meant to circumscribe the liberties enjoyed 
by the Indian people, to make their lot heavy, and to saddle them with the imposition 
of new caxes. Clause 87 of this Act was merely a make-believe sort of thing, meant., 
as a blind to cover the ulterior designs of the people of England in India. 

against the doctrine that India is to be administered in any other spirit than as a trust from God 
for the good government of many millions of His creatures." 

A Christian judge of one of the Indian High Courts has recently said that India should be 
governed not in the interests of Indians but for those of Englishmen and that no one appointed 
the latter as trustors or trustees for Indians I India is a conquered country and therefore Indians 
Have no rights and privileges. 
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The India Reform Society, founded in England, on Saturday, the I2th of March, 
1853, issued from time to time, tracts on Indian subjects for the enlightenment of the people 
of England. The first tract which this Society issued was headed, 'The Government 
of India since 1834." In it arc brought together all the facts which prove that the 
East India Company did not govern India so well as to deserve to have its charter 
renewed in 1853. A few extracts from this tract arc giver below : 

"The enquiry in hard, and the issue now raised by the effluxion of the Charter Act can not be 
better stated than in the language used by the late King. It dencie in the simplest terms, the 
purpose of the Statute— 'the improvement and happiness of the natives of India, and by doing so 
it enables the country and the legislature to apply to its success or failure, tests of the most 
infallible description. For there is nothing in this world so patent and certain, and easily ascertain- 
able as good government. . . . The first step in the enquiry is, therefore, to apply some of the 
tests of good government to the Government of India, as it has been administered under the 
system established in 1833. 


"I. PEACE. 

"Perhaps the most important of these tests is Peace.. •• 

"Now since 1834, the Government of India, as established in the preceding year, has, out of 
the ninteen years that have passed, been for fifteen of them in a state of war. .. 

'These wars were not necessary for the safety, — they have retarded the improvement, and 
diminished the happiness of the Natives of India, whilst they have exhausted the resources of the 
Government : but they were the natural result of the system established in 1833 ; for it wanted 

the responsibility and the 'correctives' which alone keep human rulers at peace. 

• • • 

"Applying then, the test of Peace to the last twenty years, what opportunity, what means, 
what chances can a Government occupied more or less with war for fifteen of those years, have 
had of working out the improvement and the happiness of the Natives ?•.. 

"II. FINANCES. 

Pecuniary Prosperity being the second great test 

of good Government everywhere. 

"In England a deficit in the Treasury is the most heinous of all Government offences -..Turn to 
India, and what, during the last fourteen years, do we find ? Deficit — deficit — deficit. 

"^hen the present system of Government was framed in 1833, the military charges of India were 
about eight millions sterling, or 4Q per cent, of its net revenue. Twenty years of anticipated 
'improvement and happiness' have now almost elapsed and the military charges now exceed twelve 
millions sterling and eat up 56 per cent, of the net revenue.... These are the first results of the legislation 

of 1833, which arrest our path in clearing the way for legislation in 1853. 

"III. MATERIAL IMPROVEMENTS. 

"Of course, a system of government which in the last twenty years has gone on increasing its 

military expenditure from eight to twelve millions sterling, and thus adding to its debt, has had 

little to spend on what are, in such a country as India, the next evidence of good government — 

Public V^rks....So that out of a revenue exceeding 21 millions sterling the rate of Government 

expenditure on public works has, according to Mr. Campbell, been 2U per cent., or less than £500,000 

a year, spread over a country as large as Europe. • "And of these sums so debited against public 

works, some portion is, it must be borne in mind, spent on barracks and purely military 
undertakings. The figures, too, include the cost of superintendence, which has some times wasted 
70 per cent, of the outlay. 
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"IV. CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 

"But, in spite of war, deficit and want of roads, bridges, harbours, and public works,— in spite of 
this, the condition of the People may have improved during the last twenty y^ears ? Try the Act 
of 1833, then by this test. There can be none better or surer/' 

The writer then goes on to show from official accounts the miserable condition of 
the Bengal ryot under the Zemindaiy system — the Madras ryot under the Ryotwary 
and the Bombay ryot under the composite system. Then he concludes as follows : 

"But it is on India as a whole that attention must be fixed j and how sad the condition of the 
cultivator is in Bengal, with a population of 40 millions, how far worse it is in Madras with its 
22 millions and how bad it is in Bombay with its 10 millions, the evidence thus briefly produced- •* 
will give some general idea of. It is not merely cultivation that is depressed » it is society itself 
that is being gradually destroyed. The race of native gentry has already almost everywhere disappear- 
ed } and a new danger has arisen— that in another generation or two, the cultivators will not be 
worth having as subjects. For moral debasement is the inevitable consequence of physical 
depression.. This prospect may be deemed ^satisfactory' by the persons responsible for it. But to 
India it is ruin and destruction $ to England it is danger and disgrace." 

"V. LAW AND JUSTICE." 

"The state of the Law, the forms of legal procedure, and the Administration of justice — these form 
another test by which to try the legislation of 1833. And these, in the case ot that Act, are a 
special and peculiar test. For law Reform was not only declared to be one of its most prominent 
objects, but it contained large and costly provisions to advance that priceless object. 

• * 4 

Then, as to the actual state and administration of civil law. In the Regulation Provinces there is 
nothing worthy of name of law t but to a system unworthy that sacred name, are appended cumbrous 
legal forms and legal tax. To enter into the courts of what is called justice, it is not only necessary 
that you should have a plaint, bur. money to pay (not lawyers but) the Government. So that to 
all the Company's subjects who cannot commence the search of justice by paying a tax to the 
Government, the doors of the courts are closed » for them there is neither law nor justice. And 
having money, what, when admitted, do they find ? Judges, as Mr. Campbell confesses, a scandal 
to the British name. 

• • 

"For fifteen years has the criminal law, as administered by the Company's courts, been condemned 
by Government itself. It is just as fit for the Christian people of this realm as for the Hindu 
subjects of the Queen in India---" 

"VI. POLICE. 

"If there be little or no criminal law, there is, however, a Police. But it has, we quote the 
declaration of 1252 British and other Christian Inhabitants of Calcutta and Lower Bengal in their 
Petition to the House of Commons, 'not only failed to effect the prevention of crimes, the 
apprehension of offenders, and the protection of life and property ; but it has become the engine of 
oppression and a great cause of the corruption of the people.' 

" Tried then by the tests of law, justice, and crime, 4he legislation of 1833 has not resulted 

in the improvement and happiness of the natives of India." 

"Vll. EDUCATION. 

"Measure the system of 1833 by the wand of Education, short as we may choose to make it, 
and the result is worse still. So paltry an item of expenditure is Native Education that it does not 
even constitute an item in the yearly Finance Accounts laid before Parliament. It is, therefore, 
impossible to say what percentage of a net revenue of twenty-one millions sterling, is spent on 
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this means of promoting the improvement and happiness of the Natives. But this is well known, 
that, whereas in Hindoo times every village community had its school, our destruction of village 
societies or municipalities has deprived the Natives of their schools, such as they were, 

and has substituted nothing in their stead In short, out of these 22 millions of people 

the Indian Government yearly educates 160 1 And when in Bengal the richer natives do send 
their sons to England for education, the young men, returning competent for, are refused 
Government employment on the same terms and on the same rank as Europeans. 
Within the last five years a Hindoo young gentleman carried off several medical prizes at University 
College, and received the Diploma of M. D. The Court of Directors, and individual Directors 
were applied to by some of the most eminent of the retired public servants of India to give 
Dr. Chuckerbutty a commission as Surgeon in a Native Regiment, but the request was refused. 
And by gentlemen, too, who, it stands in evidence, have at home spent out of Indian taxation 
during the last twenty years the enormous sum of £53,000 in public banquets and more select house 
dinners. It is not by such educational expenditure, or by such treatment when native gentlemen 
do educate themselves, that "the improvement and happiness of the natives of India' can be 
promoted. 


""VIII, PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OF THE NATIVES. 

^'And the insufficiency of this Test of Education naturally brings us to another, r/>., the employ- 
ment of Natives. In our earlier Indian career. Natives were employed in the most important and 
confidential posts of our government. Our regiments were officered by Natives » in many places 
we had Native agents and representatives i everywhere we were then obliged to make use of 
native talent. But in those days Indian salaries were at least moderate. But gradually this use of 
native ability was displaced, and every post of profit, of trust, of value, transferred, at enormous 
addition to the cost of government — to Englishmen, until at last it became part and parcel of our 
established policy. The legislation of 1833, however, attempted to remedy this monstrous injustice, by 
enacting that none should be excluded from any office by reason of religion, place of birth, 
descent, or colour. But so far from the enactment having remedied the wrong, ^this provision" 
was, according to Mr. Campbell, "a »mere flourish of trumpets and of no practical effect whatever 
as far as the natives are concerned." Indeed, according to him, it has been prejudicial rather than 
advantageous to native employment i "for," he adds, 'the only effect has been to open to Europeans 
offices originally intended for natives." 

""The division between the Covenanted and Uncovenanted Services is still kept up , though the 
covenant itself is absurd and ridiculous, now that the East India Company has nothing to do with 
trade. And the purpose for which it is maintained is to draw an artificial line by means of which 
the Natives may continue, however educated, able, and competent, to be excluded from all high and 
lucrative employment. The Act of 1833 declares that religion, birth, and colour shall not exclude any 
man from any office. But the Government of India refuses to allow any native, Hindoo, Mahomedan, 
or Parsee, admission into its covenanted service. Thus it defeats, by a rule of its own, the provision 
of the legislature of 1833, which particularly aimed at promoting "the improvement and happiness" 
of the natives of India, by employing them in the public service $ and by their employment reducing 
the cost of Government. Some few thousands— 3,000 or 4,000 out of 150 millions— do indeed get 
small posts, worth on an average some £30 a year. But any real share in Government administration, 
trpst, and responsibility, is denied the people of India. Yet, in Lord Grey's work on the Colonial 
Administration of Lord Jofin RusseWs Government, he is found boasting, how on, the Gold Coast 
of Africa, the Governor summoned its Chiefs into council i and how, out of this rude Negro 
Parliament England is there aeating an African nation. 

""But in India, a people "learned in all the arts of polished life, when we were yet in the woods," 
less favoured than the Fantees of Cape Coast Casti^ are proscribed as a race of incompetent, helpless 
incapablcs, and condemned to everlasting inferiority in lands which their forefathers made famous. 
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"\X. POPULAR CONTENTMENT 

"Are then the people of India content with the working of the legislation of 1833 7 It would be 
strange if they were » and they are not. They do not rebel i they do not resist i they do not rise 
against the Indian Government i . . . . i for, under the British rule the power of the Govern- 
ment is too strong and well organised for a successful resort to these violent modes of manifesting 
public opinion. But now that the opportunity has arisen — now that there is a chance of improvement, 
they petition Parliament. And what say their petitions ? That they are happy and 'prosperous ? 
That they are satisfied with the results of the Act of 1833 ? That they regard its renewal with 
contentment and hope ? Nothing of the sort. The very reverse,*-- 

^The people of Madras complain that the whole framework of society has been overthrown, to 
their injury, and almost to their ruin. 

^They complain that salt, the only condiment for their tasteless rice, and without which neither 
they nor their cattle can live, is a Government monopoly . 

"They complain that not only are they taxed for their shops in towns, and for stalls and sheds 
on road sides { but for each tool and implement, of the trades » nay, for their very knives, V/Se cost 
o/ ir/5/c/5,' they tell Parliament, 'is fre^uentls exceeded six times over by tHe Moturpfia [Tax] 
under wbiefi the use of them is permitted/ 

"They complain, that in order to raise revenue from ardent spirits, the Government is forcing 

drunkenness on them i 'a vice,' they add, 'forbidden by Hindu and Mohammedan law.' 

• • • 

"If contentment, therefore, be a test of good government, the Act of 1833 has signally failed." 

X. -HOME CONTROL 

"Another test yet remains. The Act of 1833 was proposed as a substitute for a constitution. If 
wc cannot, _ it was th^n argued by Mr. Macaulay, on behalf of Lord Gre/s Government, safely 
entrust the people of India with popular rights and privileges, we will at least have a constituency 
at home bound by their own interests to watch over and protect them i a constituency which, to 
use his e:cact words, 'shall feel any disorder in the finances of India in the disorder of their own 
household affairs ; Has this anticipation been realized— has this intention been fulfilled ? No » 
disorders there have been for fifteen years in the finances of India : but those disorders have not been 
felt in the ^household affairs' of the proprietors of East India stock. Despite Indian deficits, English 
dividends of ten and a half per cent, have been regularly maintained and 'well and truly paid' And 
thus India has lost that English security for good government which Mr. Macaulay announced it* was 
a design of the Act of 1833 to establish. 

"But it is unnecessary, ... to pursue the enquiry further. Enough has been sketched, . . .to 
make rational, benevolent, and patriotic men hesitate when asked to consent to a renewal of the 
Act of 1833 I enough has been stated to make them doubt whether the present system of Government 
is even capable of improvement, enough, we believe, to convince all impartial men that a new plan 
of Indian administration must be cast." 

it was after passing the Act of 1833, that the Company deliberately took the step 
which had for its object the annexation of all the native states of India by any 
means — fair or foul — within their power. 
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CHAPTER LXIX 
MACAULAY IN INDIA 

Macaulay was a needy adventurer who came out to this country to shake the 
pagoda tree and grow rich at the expense of the children of the soil, some of whom 
he had not the scruple to abuse to his heart's content. In a letter to his sister, who 
shared his "exile" to India, Macaulay wrote on 1 7th August, 1833 : 

"At present the plain fact is that I can continue to be a public man only while I can continue 
in office. If I left my place in the Government, I must leave my seat in Parliament too. For I 
must live i I can live only by my pen and it is absolutely impossible for any man to write enough 
to procure him a decent subsistence, and at the same time to take an active part in politics. ... I 
have never made more than two hundred a year by my pen. I could not support myself in comfort 
on less than five hundred, and I shall in all probability have many others to support. The prospects 
of our famly are, if possible, darker than ever." 

So he thought of coming out to India to make his fortune. The post of the Law 
Member was 

"of the highest dignity and consideration. The salary is ten thousand pounds a year. I am assured 
by persons who know Calcutta intimately and have themselves mixed in the highest circles and 
held the highest offices at that Presidency, that I may live in splendour there for five thousands a 
year, and may save the rest of the salary with the accruing interest. I may therefore hope to return 
to England, at only thirty-nine, in the full vigour of life, with a fortune of thirty thousand pounds. 
A larger fortune I never desired." 

it should be noted that he also received £5000 a year as Law Commissioner. 
This vasi sum was paid to him for nothing. 

The appointment of Macaulay to the post of Law Member was of the nature of 
a lobbery. H. H. \/ilson writes : 

"The power of legislating for all persons and for all courts of justice was advantageously vested 
in the supreme Government i but it might be doubted wheffier the association of the Chief Justice 
as a legal member of the council would not have more effectively and economically answered the 
purpose, than the special appointment of an individual from England unfamiliar witf tfie law or 
the practice of the Indian courts and recommended by no remarkable forensic qualifications."* 

Macaulay largely contributed, both directly, and indirectly, to the genesis of the 
present unrest in this country. He entertained supreme contempt for everything Indian. 
His Minute on education was written in such a manner as to outrage the feelings 
of the people of India. He who was not acquainted with any of the languages of 
this vast peninsula— nor cared to know anything of the literature of ancient India,— had 
yet the audacity to pronounce his contemptuous judgment on them I 

Before Macaulay had come to India, a controversy had been going on among 
important personages, about the best method of imparting education to the natives of 

* Mill and Wilson's History of British Mia, Vd. IX., p. 804 . The italics are ours 
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India. Two parties had been formed, called the orientalists and the occidentalists. 
The orientalists Included such distinguished men as Horace Hayman \^ilson and the 
Prinsep brothers. The best known man at that time amongst the occidentalists was 
the Revd. Dr. DufiL The orientalists were for giving an education to the people of 
this country exclusively in the oriental languages — both classical and modern. The 
occidentalists, on the other hand, ignored more or less the claims of the oriental 
languages, and wished that English should be made the medium ot instruction. As 
far back as ^1826, the great Raja Ram Mohun Roy had addressed a letter on the 
subject to Lord Amherst, the then Governor-General of India.* That great Hindu 
Reformer was an occidentalist, but not of the type of Macaulay. He was a patriot. 

He favoured the idea that English should be taught as a second language, but should 

not be made the medium of instruction. 

After his arrival in India, Macaulay also took part in the controversy. He presided 
over the deliberations of the two parties. The orientalists and occidentalists were equally 
divided, and the casting vote of Macaulay as President defeated the orientalists. 

There can be no doubt that by making English the medium of instruction he wanted 
to benefit his own country, and at the same time to denationalise the people of 
India. He wrote to his father in 1836 : 

'It is my firm belief that if our plans of education are followed up, there will not be a single 

idolator among the respectable classes in Bengal, thirty years hence/'t 

Macaulay'^s object was to undermine the social and religious institutions of India. 
This is now recognised by the better class of English jdurnalists. F/ie IndiM 
News, for instance, wrote in its leader on March 29, 1909, that — 

"Lord Macaulay's triumph over the Oriental School, headed by Dr. Wilson, was really the triumph 
of a deliberate intention to undermine the religious and social life of India." 

Thus it would appear, that in all that he did in and for India Macaulay was not 
swayed by any consideration or motive of philanthropy or altruism, but by selfishness — 
if not quite sordid, at the best enlightened. 

The post of the Law Member was created and the natives of this countiy were 
saddled with the heavy burden of his pay and allowances, because he was expected 
to make such laws and regulations as would ensure peace and prosperity in India. In 
their letter, dated 1 0th December, 1834, the Court of Directors wrote to the Govern- 
ment of India: 

*His (that is, the Law Member's) will naturally be the principal share, not only in the task of 
giving shape and connection to the several laws as they pass, but also in the mighty labour of 
collecting all that local information and calling into view all those general considerations, which 
belong to each occasion, and of thus enabling the council to embody the abstract and essential prin- 
ciples of good government in regulations adapted to the peculiar habits, character, and institutions 
of the vast and infinitely diversified people under their sway." 

Judged by the above standard, it must be unhesitatingly pronounced that one and 

* See my Nisfory of Education in India under tHe rule of tfie Ea^ India Company:. Also 
Part I, Selections from the Educational Records of the Government of India, by Sir H. Sharp. 

t See my History: of Education in India under tfie Company, pp. BO and 105. 
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all the Law Members from the time of Macaulay downwards were not fitted for the 
office to which they were appointed and that they neglected, however unintentionlly, 
the duties appertaining to the post. 

Had the Court of Directors been sincere in their professions, they should have 
appointed an Indian and not a Britisher to the then newly created post of Law Member, 
for none but an Indian can be thoroughly acquainted with the peculiar habits, character, 
and institutions of the vast and infinitely diversified people of India. 

Lord Bentincic's minute, dated 3Jst July, 1834, shows the difficulties of the situation 
in which the Law Member was placed: 

*'\t is to this particular point, the exclusion of the fourth member from the ordinary sitting of the 
council, to which 1 wish particularly to advert, as detracting very much from his usefulness, if not 
incapacitating him from the very important duties confided to him by the Legislature. Mr. Macaulay 
has never been in lndia« and he and his successors, like the greater part of the past and probably 

of future Governors and Governor- Generals as a stranger to the country for which he is to 

play the principal part, in making laws and regulations, he certainly may give most useful advice 
to the council .... Where is he to gain his practical knowledge of the state of societies » of its 
manners, its feelings and its customs? How is he to discover what there is to remedy, to reform, 
or to preserve? How is he to discover the abuses or the imperfections of our administration in any 
of its branches, revenue, judicial, or police ? How is he to become acquainted with the effect of the 
existing laws and institutions upon the immense population ? He must learn all this somewhere, 
or he will be a poor legislator. From the people themselves, the main objects of his care, he will 
learn nothing. They are not consulted, and hitherto they have had no means of making themselves 
heard. With them he can have little intercourse, and to the greater part of the European residents, 
any correct information upon all these details is as inaccessible as to himself. He can only learn 
his lessons in the same way that all Governors, who have been strangers, have done before him, 

by following, day by day, the reports of all the functionaries of the Empire Tfie proceedings 

of tfie Government contain tfie onl'^ real record of present life, and of tfie actually passing 
condition of India, altfiougfi / must admit tfiat tfiese must remain but a rery imperfect index 
either to tfie feelings of tfie people, or to tfie efect of our laws and regulations, until tfie natives 
tfiemselves can be more mixed in tfieir own government and become responsible advisers and 
partners in tfie administration” 

One of the duties of the Law Member was to make laws for the natives of India. 
This was the effect of the Charter Act of 1833. It has been shown in the last 
chapter that the laws made did not make for the peace and prosperity of India, and 
the happiness and enlightenment of its people. 

Macaulay drew up the Indian Penal Code. , British rule in India had in many 
respects its prototype in British rule in Ireland. ' Burke described the Irish Penal 
Code as 

^'well-digested and well-disposed in all its parts » a machine of wise and elaborate contrivance, 
and as well fitted for the oppression, impoverishment, and degradation of a people, and the 
debasement in them of human nature itself, as ever proceeded from the perverted ingenuity of 
man." 

The above is more or less applicable to the Indian Penal Code also. The judicial 
system which British rule introduced in India was the best calculated to give insecurity 
to life and property and to encourage corruption and litigation. The Marquis of 
Hastings observed, in a despatch from the Directors to the Bengal Government, dated 
February, 1819: 
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'The present state of landed property in Bengal may be brought under review as connected 
with the judicial administration, since it appears to have originated more from the practical operations 
of legal decisions than from the fiscal regulations of this Government. The powers which have 
been assumed by the auction purchasers have completely destroyed every shadow of a right in the 
tenants, and reduced a happy and comparatively rich peasantry to the lowest stage of penury and 
indigence. >^e seem to have accomplished a revolution in the state of society, which has, by 

some unexpected fatality, proved detrimental to general morals, and by no means conducive to the 
convenience of our Governments since the first establishment of the zillah Courts in 1780, and from 
the regular organisation of them in 1793, a new progeny has grown up under our hands » the 
principal features which show themselves in a generation so formed, beneath the shade of our 

regulations, are the spirit of litigation,- which our judicial establishment cannot meet, and a morality 
certainly much deteriorated. If in the system or the practical execution of it, we should be found 
to have relaxed many ties of moral or religious restraint on the conduct of individuals, to have 
destroyed the influence of former institutions, without substituting any check in their place, to have 
given loose to the most forward passions of human nature and dissolved the wholesome control of 
public opinion and private censure, we shall be bound to acknowledge that our regulations have 
been productive of a state of things which imperiously calls upon us to provide an immediate remedy 
for so serious a mischief." 

The Charter Act of 1833 tried to provide a remedy by the appointment of 

Macaulay as Law Member of the Supreme Council of the Government of India. 

Regarding Macaulay s Penal Code, Mr. W. Theobald, a Calcutta Barrister, told 
the Select Parliamentary Committee on Colonisation and Settlement (India) on the 
2nd April, 1858 : 

"The principle of English law is that every person who exercises a power or an authority given 
by law, must exercise that power or authority according to law, and that is a universal principle » 
and then whether a breach of the law is to involve penalties or simply damages depends, 

I apprehend, by the principles of English law, merely on the character of the injury. If it is a general 
injury, or public injury or injury of a serious character, then a breach of the law comes under our 
penal law , if it is a mere private matter which admits of compensation by damages, then it belongs 
to the civil law. Now here arc the two provisions of Mr. Macaulay's Code: 

'Nothing is an offence which is done by a person who is or in good faith believes himself to 
be commanded by law to do it.' 

"Now that establishes an irresponsibility for what is done contrary to law i on what ground ? 
Simply that the person who violates the law, in good faith believes he is acting according to law. 
It is monstrous ; I think, it does not require any comment. 

"The popularity of this code in England rests, I believe, mainly on the authority and high name 
of Mr. Macaulay j...The second proposition in- Mr, Macaulay's Code is, 'Nothing is an offence which 
is done by a person, in the exercise, to the best of his judgment exerted in good faith, of any 
power given to him by law.' 

"I confess I do not quite see in what is the operation of that distinct from the former exception- 
but it is a principle unknown to and utterly at variance with English law, it establishes an 
irresponsibility upon the part of all persons having powers of any kind by law, and places them 
in a state of irresponsibility, notwithstanding a breach of the law » and that merely on the ground 
of supposing that they were doing right and that there was no malice towards the persons whom 
they have injured. That is a monstrous principle- -There is, for instance, the right of private defence. 

I apprehend the law of England on the right of private defence is a most satisfactory law- • -The 
Penal Code is very different." 

Of course, the witness was a native of England, and he objected to those sections 
of the Code which affected the interests of his compatriots in this 'land of regrets.'' 
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Had he been an Indian, he would have condemned the Gxle in no measured terms. 
The Code was calculated to degrade the natives of India, though it is difficult to find 
out to what extent, if any, it was deliberately intended to do so. Every definition of 
an offence in it is so comprehensive, that many an innocent act might be construed 
by it into an offence. On the other hand, there are provisions in the Code, 
especially in the General Exceptions, which may provide as excellent loopholes for the 
escape of the really guilty, should occasions arise for it. 

Then turning to the question of punishment: How severe are the punishments laid 

down in the Code for all sorts of offences, is a well-known fact. In no other civilised 

country under the sun, are offenders so severely punished as they are in India. The 
principle underlying the law is— once a jail-bird, always a jail-bird. There is an attempt 

to outcast the criminal from society, no idea of reclaiming him as a citizen. The Code 

is like an iron machine whose business is to forge fetters for the Indian. It depresses 
him in spirit and has made him less than a man. 

Macaulay looked upon India much in the same way as a landlord looks upon 
his serfs. He wrote : 

'^e know that India cannot have a free government. But she may have the next best thing— 
a firm and impartial despotism." 

He had no heart, no sympathy for the longings and ambitions of educated India, 
nor had he ever tried to understand them. His idea was to bind India with the 
fetters of legislation, albeit the chain might be gilded. In his famous speech of the 
lOth of July, 1833, Macaulay said : 

"\ believe that no country ever stood so much in need of a code of -laws as India » and I 

believe also that there never was a Country in which the want might so easily be supplied. It 

is a work which especially belongs to a Government like that of India, to an enlightened and 
paternal despotism." 

Digby observes in his Prosperous British India, p. 26: 

^^The climax is reached by Thomas Babington Macaulay, then member for Leeds, who was in 
himself as Law Member in India, as member of Parliament afterwards— to show that much of what 
he said was of the tongue merely and not of the heart." 

A 

John Bright, in his speech delivered in the House of Commons, on 3rd June, 1853, 
said : 

was not in the House when the Right Hon. Member for Edinburgh (Mr. Macaulay) brought 
forward the Bill of 1833, but I understand it was stated that the Law Commission was to do 
wonders : yet now we have the evidence of the Right Hon. Gentleman the President of the Board 
of Control that the Report of the Law Commission has ever since been going backwards and 
forwards, like an unsettled spirits between this country and India. Mr. Cameron in his evidence 
said •••that the Court of Directors actually sneered at the propositions of their officers for enactments 
of any kind, and that it was evidently their object to gradually extinguish the Commission 
altogether, jfet the evidence of Mr. Cameron went to show the extraordinary complication and 
confusion of the law and law administration over all the British dominions in India." 

For nearly twenty years, the various natives of Great Britain who filled the office of 
the Law Commissioner or Member of the Council of India did absolutely no work, but 
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they drew during that period the aggregate amount of Rs.35,68,805 from the 
Indian revenues. 

If the proverb of the mountain in labour bringing forth a mouse is applicable to 
anything in this world, it is to the labour of the Law Commission. The mouse which 
was after all brought forth was the Indian Penal Code. Of late years, the genus to 
which the mouse belongs has been credited, rightly or wrongly, with the transmission 
and propagation of the plague. The Indian Penal Code has proved the propagator 
and transmitter of a sort of moral plague in India. Steps should be taken to destroy 
this sort of plague, as they have been to destroy rats. 



CHAPTER LXX 

SIR CHARLES METCALFE'S ADMINISTRATION (I83M836) 

From the retirement of Lord Villiam Bentinck from India in March, 1835, till March 
1836, Metcalfe acted as Governor-General of India. 

]t is not presuming too much to say that he would have followed in the footsteps 
of Vellcsicy, had he an opportunity to do so. One of his papers— the very first 
printed by Kaye in his "Selections from the Papers of Lord Metcalfe" — is a special 
pleading for the policy pursued by his patron and condemnation of that of Barlow. 
Extracts from this paper are given below : 

'lord Vcllcsicy's desire was to unite the tranquillity of all the powers of India with our own/ How 
fair^ how beautiful, how virtuous, does this system seem j how tenfold fair, beautiful, and virtuous 
when compared with the other ugly nasty, abominable one.- • 

'There is a loud cry that we are in danger from extended dominion. For my part I can 
contemplate universal dominion in India without much fear.'' 

But he was never confirmed in the appointment of Governor-General of India. The 
authorities of the East India Company, it is alleged, were displeased with him, for his 
liberating the Indian press. Kaye says: 

"The intelligence of what he had done reached them whilst the question of the Governor- 
Generalship was still an open one. It may have in some measure influenced the decision."* 

He was no friend of the natives of India, as is evident from his fecorded opinions, 
extracts from which have already been given before. So his appointment as pucca 
Governor-General of India would not have advanced the interest or happiness of 
Indians. 


Lives of Indian Officers), Vol. I, p. 430. 



CHAPTER LXXI 

LORD AUCKLAND'S ADMINISTRATION (I836-I84I) 

\/hcn the Peel ministry was formed in 1835, their choice fell on Mountstuart 
Elphinstone as a fit successor to Bentinck. In the Elphinstone memorial meeting held 
on February 16, I860, at \/illis's Rooms, King Street, St. James's, London, Lord 
Ellenborough said: 

''With the entire concurrence of the late Duke of Wellington, on the formation of Sir Robert 
Peel's ministry in 1835, he (Lord Ellenborough), had offered to Mr. Elphinstone the high office of 
Governor-General of India, but the state of his health prevented him from accepting that distinguished 
position. He had more than once thought, how different might possibly have been at that moment 
our position in India had he been enabled to hold the situation then offered to him." 

Elphinstone has recorded in his journals, che real reason why he declined the offer 
of the Governor-Generalship of India. This has been already quoted in a previous 
page. 

After Elphinstone's refusal. Peel's Government appointed Lord Heytesbury 
as Bentinck's successor. But with the change of the ministry, his appointment was 
cancelled. In East and West for August, 1905 (pp. 795—808), a journal at that 
time conducted by the well-known publicist, Mr. B. M. Malabari of Bombay, 
Dr. R. Garnett commenced an article on "a forgotten episode of Indian History," 
by writing that 

'The supersession of Lord Heytesbury, appointed Governor-General of India by Sir Robert Peel's 
ministry of 1834—35, by the Government which succeeded them in the April of the latter year, 
attracted much less attention than might have been expected at the time, and has received but little 
notice from historians." 

Dr. Garnett assigns the cause of Lord Heytesbury's supersession to his pro-Russian 
proclivities. He says : 

"In our opinion, the principal cause of Lord Heytesbury's supersession by the Melbourne ministry, 
and of the opposition's languor in espousing his cause, was the suspicion, under which he lay, of 
Russian sympathies. Although at that time, Russia was twice as far from our Indian frontiers as now, 
the apprehensions and suspicions of her designs were in many quarters more acute than they are 
at present." 

But to oiir mind Lord Heytesbury's sympathies with Russia do not seem to be a 
sufficient cause tor his supersession. \/e suspect that he did not approve of the policy 
which had then been in vogue to annex Indian states on every possible occasion. 
Sir John Cam Hobhouse was so -much in favour ^of this, that he was greatly pleased 
when the Raja of Satara died, for it afforded an opportunity to the Company to 
annex that principality (see Stars of Satara, p. 232). It was perhaps this consideration 
which led Hobhouse to write to the King to revoke Lord Heytesbury's appointment. 
In his letter dated May 1st, 1835 to the King, he wrote : 

"That it has appeared to your Majest/s cofldential servants that if Lord Heytesbury were to 
102 
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proceed to India, his appointment would be, if not formally, at least virtually, their act and they 
would be justly considered responsible for his Lordship's administration of the Indian Government. 
A^ they would not venture to incur such responsibilities except for an individual possessed of their 
entire confidence, (which cannot be said to be the case with respect to Lord Heytesbury), and as 
they would not wish to press any other appointment upon the Court of Directors, at the present 
moment. Sir John Hobhouse would respectfully submit to your Majesty the propriety of waiting for 
the arrival of William Bentinck before taking any final steps towards deciding upon his successor/' 

Dr. Garnett in concluding his article writes : ' 

'It only remains to add that, as foreshadowed in Hobhouse's letter to the King, the Governor- 
Generalship was kept open untii Lord >5^'iinam Bentinck's arrival in England in September, when Sir 
]. Auckland was appointed, " 

Thus Bentinck had a voice in settling the appointment of his successor. 
Metcalfe and he were not friends, for the former differed from the latter in many 
essential points of Indian administration, and especially the removal of press restrictions, 
which was not palatable to Bentinck, who, no wonder, did not therefore recommend 
him to be his successor.* 

The nobleman who was appointed to succeed Bentinck as Governor-General of 
India was the Earl of Auckland, whose family surname was Eden.* He came out 
to India accompanied by his two sisters, one of whom was the Hon'ble Miss Emily 
Eden, whose journal "Up th^ Country" has delighted, for its literary charm, generations 
of natives, of England, as testified by the several editions the work has run into. 

The diabolical plot which was masqueraded under the scheme of the navigation of 
the Indus in the regime of Bentinck was now to be unraveled and it was revealed 
to the world in the shape pf the First Afghan ^ar. Auckland's administration 
is an important landmark in the history of British India, because that which has been 
called the "scientific frontier" has been since his time the object which the Christian 
rulers of India have been irt search of, and, like the will-'o-the wisp, it is leading them 
on and on without its being ever discovered. Improvement in the internal administration 
of the country, as well as the interests and happiness of the millions of the population 
of India, has been sacrificed for the sake of this never-to-be-determined '^scientific 
frontier." If Sindh, Panjab, Baluchistan, Chitral and a portion of Afganistan have been 

* The Edinbur^fi Review (No 272 for January to April, 1871) wrote: 

"Sir Robert Peel had, with needless haste, selected one of his own adherents. Lord Heytesbury, 
to succeed Lord William Bentinck in the Governor-Generalship of Jndia, then about to fall vacant. 
At the firs^t meeting of the Cabinet Hobhouse brought before his colleagues the question of cancelling 
this nomination, which they decided to do, and the first communication of the new Indian Minister 
to the King was to advise His Majesty to revoke an appointment which was already signed on the 
recommendation of the preceding Government. The King reluctantly consented. The 'Chairs' of Jhc 
East India Company protested against what was called an 'act of power.' Curiously enough, Mr. 
Gladstone's present Cabinet was called upon at one of its first meetings to entertain the same 
questipn. Lord Mayo had been appointed to the Governor-Generalship by Mr. Disraeli and had 
actually started for Calcutta before the office was vacant. The appointment might have been revoked. 
But it was wbely and properly determined confirm it, and the result of Lord Mayo's administration 
has amply justified that cfecision." Pp. 3I8-3I9. » ’ 
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made to lose their independence, and the chain of subjugation is pressing heavily round 
the necks of the inhabitants of those regions, it Is on the ostensible ground that, for the 
imperial interests of England, a ^^scientiflc frontier" should be delimited for the Indian 
Empire. 

Afghanistan, which was the scene of action and whose politics was the theme of 
discussion during the regime of Auckland, was at that time ruled by that astute 

statesman Dost Muhammad Khan. He had ascended the throne amidst carnage, which 
used to be the normal state of affairs in that country, not inaptly styled the 

Switzerland of Asia, whenever any one asserted his claim to its sovereignty. Dost 
Muhammad being successful, Shah Suja, the late sovereign, had to leave Afghanistan, 
and as a wanderer on the face of the earth, at last found an asylum at Ludhiana, 

living as a fugitive on the bounty of the East India Company. 

Lieutenant Burnes, who had navigated the Indus ar\fJ presented Ranjit Singh with 
the horses and the coach, received the permission of the Governor-General of India to 
travel into and explore Central Asia. He received his passports at Delhi, from 
whence he started on the 3rd of January, 1832. For his companions he had Dr. 
Gerard, who had made his name by his explorations in the Himalaya, Pandit Mohun 
Lai, a Kashmiri Brahmin, who was one of the first alumni of the Dehli College, and a 
Mahomedan surveyor named Mahomed Ali. Alexander Burnes safely accomplished his 
journey— traversed Afghanistan, where he was received with great hospitality by every 
man of rank and importance and especially by its ruler Dos* Muhammad, when he passed 
through Kabul. After a year's sojourn in Central Asia, he returned in 1833, when he 
proceeded to England. 

In England, he was lionised. He himself wrote in one of his letters to his mother, 

"\ am killed with honours and kindness and it is a more painful death than starvation among 
the Usheks.''* 

He had an interview with King \/illiam the Fourth. He has himself recorded the 
conversation he had with his Majesty. He writes: 

''His Majesty immediately began on my travels, and, desiring me to wheel round a table for him, 

he pulled his chair and sat down by mine. Hereon I pulled out a map, I began, and got 

along most fluently. I told him of the difficulties in Sindh, the reception by Runjeet, f9c., but 
William the Fourth was all for politics, so I talked of the designs of Russia, her treaties, intrigues, 
agencies, ambassadors, commerce, fPc., the facilities, the obstacles regarding the advance of armies - "* 

The King then got up, (and said) ; 

"I trust in God that your life may be spared, that our Eastern Empire may benefit by the talents 
and abilities which you possess, you are entrusted with fearful information : you must take care 
what you publish. My ministers have been speaking of you to me, in particular Lord Grey, you 
will tell his'Lordship and Mr. Grant all the conversation you have had with me, and you will tell 

them what I think upon the ambition of Russia. Lord Grey thinks, as I do, that you have 

come home on a mission of primary importance second only to the politics of Russia and 

ConsUntinople. Lord Grey tells me that you have convinced him that our position in Russia is 

hopeless." (Ibid., p. 27) 


Kaye's Lives of Indian Officers, Vol. II, p. 26. 
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Here then was the genesis of the First Afghan \/ar. The authorities wanted to 
interfere in the politics of Afghanistan on the ostensible pretext of Russia's advance 
towards India. Burnes returned to India and a few months'^ after his return, arrived 
Lord Auckland as Governor-General of India. Kaye writes that Auckland 
''had met Burnes at Bowood, had been pleased with his conversation, and had formed a high 
opinion of the energy and ability of the young subaltern. When, therefore, the first rude scheme of 
a pacific policy in the countries beyond the Indus took shape in his mind, he recognised at once 
the fact that Burnes must be one of its chief agents. So the Cutch assistant [Burnes] was placed 
under the ordets of the Supreme Government, and directed to hold himself in readiness to undertake 
what was described at the time, and is still known in history, as a 'commercial mission' to Caubul. 

Commerce, in the vocabulary of the East, is only another name for conquest. and this commercial 

mission became the cloak of grave political designs/'* 

So Burnes proceeded at the close of the year 1836 to Kabul at the head of the 
'commercial mission." ^Kdye does not hold Auckland so much responsible for this 
mission as his predecessor. He writes : 

"Lord Auckland, it should be stated, received this as a legacy from Lord William Bentinck, with 
whom Burnes had been in communication in India, and in correspondence during his residence in 
England. Whilst at home, Burnes had ceaselessly impressed on the King's ministers as well as on the 
Directors of the Company, the importance of not neglecting, either in their commercial or their political 

aspects, the countries beyond the Indus : In one letter to Lord William Bentinck, he wrote 

that Lord Grey took a too European view of the question, and considered it chiefly 'in connexion 
with the designs of Russia towards Constantinople' » whilst Lord Lr.nsdcwne, having 'a mind cast in 
so noble a mould, looked with more interest on the great future of humdn society than on our 
immediate relations with those countries'." Foot-note to page 34 of Vol. II of Lives of Indian 
Officers. (Edition of 1867). 

Bentinck was restrained from declaring war on any state (except that of Kurg) 
because of the financial embarrassments in which the Company had been placed by the 
Burmese ^ar. But he was no lover of peace, or friend of the non-Christian and 
coloured races of Asia. His councillors also took their cue from him, and so when the 
authorities from the King downwards in England were brought to book by Burnes on 
the Central Asian question from the same standpoint as himself, they found no diffi- 
culty to induce Auckland to do what suited their views best. \^rites Kaye : 

"Lord Auckland was not an ambitious man — quiet, sensible, inclined towards peace, he would not 
have given himself up to the allurements of a greater game if he had not been stimulated, past all 
hope of resistance, by evil advisers, who were continually pouring into his ears alarming stories of 
deep-laid plots and subtle intrigues emanating from the Cabinet of St. Petersburg, and of the wide- 
spread corruption that was to be wrought by the Russian gold."')' 

The object of the "commercial mission" was to induce Dost Muhammad to throw 
in his lot with the English against Russia. The Mission entered Kabul on the 20th of 
September, 1837 , and was, by orders of the Afghan sovereign, received with great pomp 
and splendour. But the object of the mission was not achieved. The English wanted 
to gain every possible advantage from the alliance with the Afghan ruler but not to 
concede to him anything in return. Dost Muhammad had been shorn of some of his 


• Ibid., p. 33. 
t Ibid., p. 34. 
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most valuable eastern districts, especially the fertile valley of Peshawar, by Ranjit Singh. 
He asked the English as one of the conditions of the alliance that they would 

exert their best offices to have all those districts of which he had been dispossessed 

by the Sikh ruler to be restored to him. In this he was not asking too much. He saw 
before his eyes how the English had prevented Ranjit Singh from acquiring Sindh. The 
same considerations applied to his case also. But it was not the interest of the Christian 
Government of India to help the Afghan ruler in his demand. The Sindhian was a 
pusillanimous creature compared to the Afghan and the Sindh Government was not so 
strong as that of Kabul. It was very easy for the English to acquire Sindh at any 

time that suited iheir convenience. But it was not so with Afghanistan. A century 
had not yet rolled its course since the Afghan Kingdom had extended as fa; as the 
banks of the Jumna. Sindh Amirs as well as the Sikh Chiefs were the vassals of 
Afghanistan. Marquess \^ellesley was always afraid of an invasion from that quarter. 
To weaken Afghanistan was the policy of that Governor-General. To achieve this 
end, he intrigued with the rulers of Persia, Sindh and the Panjab. 

Although at the time of which we are speaking Afghanistan was not so strong 
as it had been during Marquess 'Wellesley's regime, yet it was not to be trifled 
with, or treated with contempt. So it was not the interest of the English to make 

Afghanistan a strong power. Moreover, they knew that on the death of Ranjit 

Singh, the Panjab would come into their hands and so eventually also the districts 
of Afghanistan which that Sikh sovereign had acquired fro"' Post Muhammad. 

Under these circumstances it was not the policy then of the Christian Government 
of India to accede to the request of Dost Muhammad. They were intriguing and 
conspiring even to subvert Dost Muhammad's dynasty, because that Afghan was a 
capable sovereign and hence as a tall poppy he was an eyesore to them and deserved 
to be cut down. So it was not their interest to make the commercial mission a 
success. 

To achieve their end they had a tool ready at hand whom they wanted to make 

use of as a puppet. The ex- King Shah Suja was a pensioner of the Company. 

They wanted to depose and dispose of Dost Muhammad and reinstall Shah Suja on 
the throne of Kabul. So while Burnes was trying his best to promote the British 

alliance with the Amir (writes Kaye) : 

"Other counsels were prevailing at Simla — that great hot-bed of intrigue on the Himalayan 
hills—." ^ They conceived the idea of re-instating the old deposed dynasty of Shah Soojah, and 
they picked him out of the dust of Loodhianah to make him a tool and a puppet, . . 

Sir Henry Fane was at that time, the Commander-in-Chief in India. He did not 
approve of the policy of interference in the affairs ^of Afghanistan. In 1837, he wrote to 
Sir Charles Metcalfe : 

"Every advance you might make beyond the Sutlej to the Westward, in my opinion, adds to 

your military weakness If you want your empire to expand, expand It over Oude or over Gwalior, 

and the remains of the Mahratta empire. Make yourselves complete sovereigns of all within your 
bounds. But let alone tBe far West 


* Ibid., p. 36. 
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(Kaye's Life of Lord Metcalfe, VoL II# p. 906, quoted in Kaye's War in Afghanistan, 4th 
Edition, 1890, pp 359-360 L n.) 

But without a war Shah Suja could not be re-instated. So the Christian jingoes 
of Simla determined to go to war with Dost Muhammad. 

This First Afghan \/ar derives its importance, not so much from the numbers of 
battles fought, or the success attending one or the other contending party, as from the 
curious sidelight it throws on the national character of the English of those days and 
on the tortuous course of their diplomacy —certainly not of oriental diplomacy. In the 
first place, those who ever pinned or even now pin their faith on the genuineness of 
the Parliamentary books —whether blue or white — were undeceived by the manner in 
which those books are manufactured. The so-called honourable members of Parliament, 
whether nobles or commoners, did not consider it inconsistent with their fine sense of 
honour and honesty,; to garble documents and deliberately misrepresent facts and publish 
lies to the world. The garbled version of the Burnes correspondence published in the 
parliamentary papers relating to the First Afghan Wax very clearly establishes what 
we have said above. In those papers Burnes was made to appear as favoring the 
war with Afghanistan. The deliberate lies contained in these papers would never have 
been known but for their exposure made by the father of Burnes. Great was the 
sensation caused in England by the exposure, which may be judged from the publications 
of those days. 

As said above, in the parliamentary papers Burnes was made to appear as 
favoring the war, because Dost Muhammad was not friendly to the English. The 
reverse of this was the real fact. The passage reproduced below was deliberately 
suppressed and not published in the official correspondence. On the 30th December, 
1837, Burnes wrote from Kabul to Mr. Macnaghten; 

'The present position of the British Government at this capital appears to me a most gratifying 
proof of the estimation in which it is held by the Afghan nation. Russia has come forward with 
offers which are certainly substantial. Persia has been lavish in her promises, and Bokhara and 
other states have not been backward, yetjn ail that has passed or is daily transpiring, the 
Chief of Caubul declares that he prefers the sympathy: and friendly offices of the British to all 
these offers, however alluring tfiey may seem, from Persia or from the f/nperor— which certainly 
places his good sense in a light more than prominent, and, in my humble judgment, proves that, 
by an earlier attention to these countries we might have escaped the whole of these intrigues, and 
held long since a stable influence in Caubul." 

Similarly other passages which placed Dost Muhammad's conduct in a favorable 
light were deliberately omitted from the published correspondence. Thus when the 
Russian officer Captain Vickovich was alleged to have brought letters from the Czar to 
Dost Mahammad, seeking an alliance with him, the latter went to Burnes for counsel 
and guidance. Burnes reported the incident to the Supreme Government of India. 
But the passages in the correspondence which were favorable to Dost Muhammad were 
not printed. 

Regarding the garbled manner in which the parliamentary papers regarding the first 
Afghan ^ar were issued, Kaye writes with just indignation: 

" I cannot, indeed, suppress the utterance of my abhorrence of this system of garbling the official 
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correspondence of public men— sending the letter »of a Statesman or diplomatist into the world 
mutilated, emasculated — the very pith and substance of them cut out by the unsparing hand of the 
state- anatomist. The dishonesty by which lie upon lie is palmed upon the world has not one 
redeeming feature. If public men are, without reprehension, to be permitted to lie in the face of 
nations — wilfully, elaborately, and maliciously to bear false witness against their neighbours, what 
hope is there for private veracity? In the case before us the sappressio vert is virtually the assertio 
falsu The character of Dost Mahomed has been lied away i the character of Burnes has been lied 
away I both, by the mutilation of the correspondence of the latter, have been fearfully misrepresented 
—both have been set forth as doing what they did not, and omitting to do what they did. I care 
not, whose knife — whose hand did the work of mutilation. And, indeed, I do not know. I deal 
with principle>, not with persons » and have nc party ends to serve. The cause of truth must be 
upheld. Official documents are the sheet anchors of historians — the last courts of appeal to which 
the public resort. If these documents are tampered with, if they are made to misrepresent the 
words and actions of public men, the grave of truth is dug, and there is seldom a resurrection. It 
is not always that an afflicted parent is ready to step forward on behalf of an injured child, and 
to lay a memorial at the feet of his sovereign, exposing the cruelty by which an honourable man has 
been represented in state documents as doing that which was abhorrent to his nature* In most 
cases the lie goes down unassailed and often unsuspected, to posterity, and in place of sober 
history, we have a florid romance." 

The ^commercial mission" was a failure. "Burnes asked for every thing) but 
promised nothing. He had no power to make any concessions.'' So Burnes, with the 
commercial mission, left Kabul on the 26th of April, 1838 and in a few days' time 
arrived at Simla. 

The Russian agent was biding his time and after the departure of the English 
"commercial mission," his influence was paramount in the court of the Afghan ruler. 
Kaye says: 

"Burnes went, and Vickovich, who had risen greatly in favour, soon took his departure for 
Herat, promising everything that Dost Mahomed wanted— engaging to furnish money to the Barukzye 
chiefs, and undertaking to propitiate Runjeet Singh." 

The flat had gone forth at Simla that war should be declared against Afghanistan, 
Dost Muhammad be deposed and Shah Suja be re-installed on the throne of Kabul.* 

* Mr. Keene, in an appendix to his history of India, gives the genesis of the first Afghan War. 
He says that : 

"By the courtesy of the India Office in allowing access to the despatches of the p^iod— never 
before published, or only in an imperfect form— the whole facts of the case aie now, for the first 
time, forthcoming. 

In concluding the Appendix, he writes : 

"From the papers it can only be concluded that the mind of Lord Auckland had been gradually 
influenced, until he became impressed with the necessity of substituting the Saduzai dynasty— the 
^Duranic Empire' as it was called- for the Amirate of the Dost, led thereto by fear of Persia and 
Russia. But it appears almost equally certain that the British Ministry made that policy their own : 
not merely by adoption but by prior suggestion and subsequent encouragement, so that they would 
even have enjoined it on the Governor-General, if he had not originated it himself. Without seeing 
private correspondence, long since beyond reach, no more-can be known , but Palmerston did much 
of his work, it is understood, by that channel, in India known as 'semi-official'. 

"Captain Burnes did not cease to press on the attention of Government the danger from Persia 
and Russia i and his desire for action was admirably seconded by letters he received^ from England. 
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So when Burnes reached Simla the conspirators in the summer capital of India 
prevailed upon him 

'^not to spoil the ^great game' by dissuading Lord Auckland from the aggressive policy to which 
he had reluctantly given his consent/'* 

Burnes was not a strong-minded man. He yielded to the persuasive eloquence of 
that arch-conspirator, Macnaghten, a model Christian to boot, and a distinguished 
linguist, and J. R. Colvin, whose voice was paramount in the council of ths Supreme 
Government. 

The then Commander-in-Chief, named Sir Henry Fane, was not in favour of the 
invasion of Afghanistan. He very truly observed, "Every advance you might make 
beyond the Sutlej to the \^cstward adds to your military weakness.*"' 

But his advice, not being palatable to his colleagues, was not naid any attention to. 

The war being decided upon, a proclamation was issued which was a tissue of 
falsehoods of the most audacious kind conceivable. 

But before the issue of this proclamation a Treaty, what is known as the Tri-partite, 
was concluded between the East India Company on the one hand and Ranjit Singh and 
Shah Suja on the other. This Treaty is the most nefarious transaction that ever 
disgraced the diplomatic annals of any nation or country. By it the existence of the 
state of Sindh was doomed. Ranjit Singh was an unwilling party to this treaty, but 
perhaps he calculated upon securing some advantages for his principality from this 
diplomatic blunder on the part of the Anglo-Indian government of India. 

From the military and strategical viewpoint also, this expedition to Afghanistan was 
a blunder. As a military genius, Ranjit Singh must have seen through it. He had a 
series of grievances against the British Government of India. He had been prevented 
from extending his influence over the country situated between the Sutlej and Jumna and 
more recently he saw how the Company’s Government brought Sindh under their sphere 
of influence, forbidding him, as it were, to move in that quarter. All these things were 
rankling in his breast and he thought here was an opportunity for him to pay the 
British Government of India in their own coins and with simple and compound interest 

I have a note in which is written. '\ send you a letter to read from the chairman of the Directors, 
who in -truth wishes to walk on. I wish they would be moved who are nearer.' This letter from 
the chairman was certainly a singular one, for it announced no less than a determination to take 
the Punjab, Captain Burnes being promised the conduct of the expedition. Sir John Hobhouse, in 
his speech to the House of Commons on the 23rd June, 1842, states that 'a despatch to Lord 
Auckland at the end of October, 1838, instructed his lordship in council to pursue rery nearly the 
same course, which, it afterwards appeared, he had adopted without knowing our opinions.' It 
appears, therefore, his lordship did not pursue quit^ the course recommended by Sir John Hobhouse 
and the Secret Committee, and it Is not impossible the slight error was made of marching to Kabul 
instead of to Lahore — at least, such may be inferred from this letter of the chairman, who was one of 
the Secret Committee. This letter was sent by Captain Burnes to Lord Auckland through the private 
secretary, Mr. Colvin, and came back with the expression of his lordship's approval." 

Mason's Travels, Vol. Ill, pp. 471-472. 

* Kaye's Lives, II. p. 36. 
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also. But^ unfortunately, he died shortly after the conclusion of the Tri-partite Treaty to 
which he was a party. 

It is unnecessary to mention in detail the movements of troops from various quarters — 
from the Bombay side, which navigating the Indus passed through Sindh and Baluchistan 
and also from Northern India, which passed through the Panjab and Khyber Pass, and 
their entrance into Afghanistan. It is equally unnecessary to name the various military 
officers who were in command of these troops. 

But it is necessary to allude to the manner in which the Amirs of Sindh were 
treated by the British Government of India on the occasion of this expedition into 
Afghanistan. \^ithout the consent of the Sindh Amirs of Hydarabad, the British 
troops forced their passage up the Indus and through their country, and when they 
resented the conduct of the Christian Government of India which was against all 
precedents of International Law and which no existing treaty with them allowed, they 
were threatened with extermination. Nolens nolens they submitted.* 

"The Ameers were known to be weak » and they were believed to be wealthy. Their money 
was to be taken » their country to be occupied ; their treaties to be set aside at the point of the 
bayonet, but amidst a shower of hypocritical expressions of friendship and good will."t 

But the British Government were not content with forcing the passage of their 
troops through the territory of the Amirs, but contributions were also exacted from 
them. They were made to look upon themselves as vassals of Shah Suja — their King 
whom they were asked to support with money. A new treaty was forced upon them. 
Regarding this transaction it is recorded ; 

"Captain Eastwick seized the opportunity to administer the black dose of his mission to his 
hosts---The Amirs listened composedly-. -When the reading was over, the Biluchis showed great 
excitement. At this time a slight signal from their Highness would have been sufficient to terminate 
the lives of all our party under the swords of the barbarian and remorseless Biluchis*. *Mr. Nur 
Mohamed first observed, in Biluchi, to his two colleagues, 'Cursed be he who puts reliance upon 
the promises of the Feringees * and then, addressing himself seriously to the British representative, 
he spoke thus in Persian i 'your treaties, I believe, are changeable at your pleasure and convenience % 
is this the way to treat your friends and benefactors ? you asked our permission to allow your 
armies a free passage through our territories. We granted it without hesitation-* Mad we known 
that, after the entrance of your army into our lands, you would threaten our safety, and enforce 
another treaty upon us, demanding an annual tribute of three hundred thousand rupees 
and a ready payment of two million one hundred thousand rupees for the immediate expense of 
the army, we would, in such case, have adopted measures for the security of our country 
and persons-**' 

• Kaye writes 

"Injustice ever begets injustice. It was determined by the Simla Council that Shah Soojah and 
the Army of the Indus should be sent through the country of the Ameers. To accomplish this, it 
was necessary that, in the first instance, an existing treaty should be set aside. When the Ameers 
consented to open the navigation of the Indus, it was expressly stipulated that no military stores 
should be conveyed along the river. But as soon as ever Lord Auckland had resolved to erect a 
friendl;? power in Afghanistan and to march a British army across the Indus, it became necessary to 
tear this prohibitory treaty to shreds, and to trample down the scruples of the Ameers." Histors 
of tfie War in Afghanistan. Vol. I, p. 908. 

t Ibid., Vol. I, p. 401. 
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^^Ca|>tain Eastwicic heard all this with calmness, and save brief replies in Persian 8hd Arabic 

proverbs— Mr. Nur Mohamed smiled, and spqlce to his cousins in Biluchi,*..and then, with sigh, 

he said to Captain Eastwick, 1 wish I could ^comprehend the meaning of the word 'friend' which 
you use. Ve cannot give a decisive reply to your present demands at once*.,— 

Regarding the treatment meted out to the Amir of Khyrpur, a French author, J. P. 
Ferrier, says: 

"Vhen the British forces entered Sindh, the venerable chieftain (Mir Rustam of Khyrpoor) 
acceded to all the sacrifices imposed upon him. Vhen asked by the English to 'lend 
tfkm during their operations in Afghanistan the fortress of Bukkar, ... the demand 

appeared to him too humiliating. 'It is,' he said, 'at once the bulwark and the heart of my 

country, and my honor forbids that 1 , should trust that in the hands of strangers.' Nevertheless, 
he allowed himself to be persuaded ... He tent them the fortress of Bukkar— it has never been 
out of their hands sinCe, and tO recompense his generous conduct towards them they despoiled 
him five years afterwards of the rest of his territf^ry, and possessed themselves also of that of 

his brothers and nephews. The officers of General Napier invaded even the harems of these 

unfortunate princes and carried off the treasures, Jewels and even the clothes of their women." 

Is it any vyonder then that the Sindh Amirs were provoked to intrigue and conspire 
against the Government of India, against whom they had legitimate grievances ? 

The excesses committed by British officers on the line of march will be understood 
from the following recorded by an English author accompanying the British force* 

He narrates what followed upon the capture of a number of wild Baluchis in the 

act of carrying off some of the camels of the expeditionary force : 

'Every day was now destined to have its catastrophe % ten Beloochees had been summarily 
executed on this ground by Colonel Sandwith of the First Regiment of Native Cavalry, under 
written orders from Sir John Keane, as his Excellency passed with the Bengal Column. The first 
order was a verbal one/ but Colonel Sandwith, not liking it, required a written one, and received 
it on half a sheet of note-paper. He has had the wisdom to preserve it. The poor wretches had 
their elbows secured, and were made to sit on the ground i when each had a bullet sent through 
his brain from a carbine. Lieutenant Lock, the officer who superintended the execution, spoke 
very feelingly of what he had been no willing agent in. Some of them, he said, sat quietly down 
and submitted to their fate : some resisted, and, to keep them quiet, the execution party fastened 
their heads together by their long luxuriant hair, which served to secure them for their destruction. 
Two young lads seemed horrified to bewilderment by their fears, and implored for mercy, seizing 
the feet and knees of the superintending officer, but they were made to sit down. Ere the fatal 
volley exploded, they were endeavouring to embrace, leaning their heads against each other, 
weeping bitterly their last farewell."t 

The troops led by British officers entered Afghaniston and, like Caesar, they could 
have exclahned that they went, they saw and they conquered. The ostensible object 
with which the Government of India had proclaimed the war, was now gained. 
Shah Suja was re-installed on the throne of his ancestors and he was a mere puppet 
in the hands of his allies. 

Dost Muhammad was made a prisoner and sent to India 

The objects for which the war in Afghanistan had been undertaken, were now accom^ 

* Autobiography^ of LutfuUah, pp. 294^206. 

t Narrative of the Campaign of the Arms of the Indus in Sindh and Kabul in 1838-99. By 
P. H. Kennedy, 2 vols. London, 1840, Vol. II, p. 228. 
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pllshed^ and had the British been honest and sincere in their declarations, they should have 
immediately cleared out of Afghanistan. It was difficult for the Afghans to understand 
the British policy. 

\/ritcs Mohan Lai*: 

neither took the reins of Government in our own hands, nor did wc give them in full 
powers into the hands of the Shah. Inwardly or secretly wc interfered in all transactions, contrary 
to the terms of our own engagement with the Shah > and outwardly we wore the mask of neutrality. 
In this manner we gave annoyance to the king, on the one hand, and disappointment to the people 
on the other.'' 

''Whatever wc might boast of our diplomatic success during the campaign of Afghanistan, wc 
were certainly very wrong in not keeping up our adherence, even for a short time, to those engage- 
ments and promises which wc had so solemnly and faithfully made to the various chiefs^ on return for 
their taking up our cause and abandoning their long known and established masters. Our letters, 
pledging our honour and Government to reward and appreciate their services for our good, were in 
their hands , and as soon as wc found that the chiefs of Candahar were fled, and there was no 
necessity for wearing longer the airy garb of political civilities and promises, wc commenced to 
fail in fulfilling them. There arc, in fact, such numerous instances of violating our engagements and 
deceiving the people in our political proceedings, within what I am acquainted with, that it would be 
hard to assemble them in one series/'t 

The 'game" which the British were playing in Afghanistan was of the same nature as 
they had successfully played in India, ever since the battle of Plassey. The position of Dost 
Muhammad was that of Shiraj-ud-dowla, and of Shah Suja that of Mir Jafar. Just as 
the British held the military occup<ition of Bengal, so their stay In Afghanistan was of 
the nature of a military occupation. Sir William Macnaghten, the ambassador or the 
chief of the Political Staff in Afghanistan, had his prototype in Clive. In fact, that 
model British Civilian was copying that arch-forger Clive in his dealings with the people 
of Afghanistan. 

In India it is very easy to play off caste against caste, and creed against creed. 
Hence the administration of India can be carried on without much difficulty on the 

doctrine of divide et impeca. But it was somewhat difficult to act upon it in 

Afghanistan, because the Afghans after all had no system of caste, and they were 
votaries of one creed. Yet Macnaghten and his assistants left no stone unturned to 
act on the doctrine of divide et impera and other maxims of Machiavellian policy in 
their dealings with the people of Afghanistan. In Mohan Lai they found a tool ready 
at hand to give effect to their nefarious scheme. Kaye writes : 

"'The Moonshcc (Mohun Lai) seems to have been endowed with a genius for traitor-making, 

the lustre of which remained undimmed to the very end of the War."§ 

"This Mohun Lai had other work entrusted to him He was not directed merely to appeal to 

the cupidity of the chiefs, by offering them large sums of money to exert their influence in our 
favour. He was directed, also, to offer rewards for the heads of the principal insurgents. As early 
as the 5th of November [1841], Lieutenant John Conolly, who was in attendance upon Shah Soojah 
in the Balia Hissar, wrote thus to Mohun Lai : 

* Life of Dost Mahamadad Khan, 1, p. 313. 

t Ibid., pp. 208-209. 

§ History of War Afghanistan, p. 459 of Vol. I, fourth Edition of 1890. 
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"Tell the Kuzzilbash chiefs, Shereen Khan, Naib Sheriff, in fact, all the chiefs of Sheeah persuasion, 
to join against the rebels, you can promise one lakh of rupees to Khan Shereen on the condition 
of his killing and seizing the rebels and arming all the Sheeahs, and immediately attacking all rebels. 

^^Ihls is the time for the Sheeahs to do good service. Tell the chiefs who are well disposed, to 
send respectable agents to the Envoy. Try and spread 'nifak^* among the rebels. In everything 
that you do consult me, and write very often." 

"And in a postscript to this letter appeared the ominous words, I promise 10,000 rupees for the 
head of each of the principal rebel chiefs."t 

"But the Moonshee, perplexed by doubts rather than burdened with scruples, did not sec very 
clearly at first how the chiefs were to be taken off » so he wrote to the envoy that 'he could not 
find out by Lieutenant Conolly's notes how the rebels arc to be assassinated, but the men nqw 
employed promise to go into their houses and cut off their heads when they may be without 
attendants.' 

"The victims said to have been first marked for the assassin's knife were Abdoolah Khan and 
Meer Musjedjee."§ 

The policy which they were acting upon was not so much ' orientar but 'occidental 
in its nature. 

The scandalous conduct of the poHticals and other officers of the British race 
should also be referred to here. It will be well to express their conduct in the words 

of one of their own compatriots, the renowned historian of the Var in Afghanistan. 

"The temptations which arc most difficult to withstand, were not withstood by our English 
officers. The attractions of the women of Caubul they did not know how to icsist. The Afghans 

are very jealous of the honour of their women j and there were things done in Caubul which 
covered them with shame and roused them to revenge. The jnmatc of the Mahomedan Zenana was 
not unwilling to visit the quarters of the Christian stranger. For two long years, now, had this 
shame been burning itself into the hearts of » the Caubulees » and there were some men of note and 
influence among them who knew themselves to be thus wronged. Complaints were made $ but they 
were made in vain. The scandal was open, undisguised, notorious. Redress was not to be obtained. 
The evil was not in course of suppression. It went on till it became intolerable and the injured 
then began to sec that the only remedy was in their own hands. It is enough to state broadly the 
painful fact."** 

The natives of Afghanistan saw their harems invaded, their women ravished, 
their country plundered, and everything which they held sacred, desecrated. 

^ It was against this policy that Sir Alexander Burnes wrote : 

^'Divide et impera is a temporising creed at any time, and if the Afghans are united, we and 
they bid defiance to Persia, and instead of distant relations we have everything under our eye, and 
a steadily progressing influence all along the Indus." 

The above sentences are from a long letter of Burnes written from Husan Abdal on 2nd June 
1838 bcfo*’C the Christian invasion of Afghanistan and addressed to Macnaghten. He rightly observed 
in the same letter, that "the noble Marquis ^^dlcslcy), in his splendid administration, made the 
Afghans feel our weight through Persia, and arrested the evil, ^c should have had none of the 
present vexations, if we had dealt with the Afghans direct. We then counteracted them through 
Persia > we now wish to do it through the Sikhs. . ." 

Page 242, Parliamentary Papers of 1859 (East India, Cabul and Afghanistan.) 

t Ibid,, p. 202. 

§ Itbid., pp. 218—219. 

•• Ibid, pp. 143— 144. 
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Tfiic sight which met their eyes day after day was enough to make their blood 
boil with indignation* at the conduct of the British. It was much more than the flesh 
and blood of any man, especially of the proud Afghan, could put up with. Long 
centuries of subjection have made Indians peace-loving creatures. But the haughty 
Highlanders of Afghanistan, whose necks never chafed under any foreign yoke, could 
not tolerate the misdeeds and high-handed proceedings of the English any longer in 
their country. They had formed a very low opinion of the English. They found 
them to be wanting in all sense of honour, honesty and morality. 

So the Afghans, who had suffered long and patiently, seeing that the English did 
not fulfil all the promises which they had made, revolted against them and determined 
to clear their country of their hated presence. The puppet whom the English had set 
up was an object of great abhorrence to them. Shah Suja, according to their mode 
of thinking (and it must be admitted that it was the right one too), was the cause 
of all their troubles and miseries. He should be removed from their country. So 
the throne of Kabul Restored to Shah Suja, through the aid of the English, was not a 
bed of roses to him. No, the restored throne cost him his life. The poor fellow, 
when he made up his mind to bid adieu to his native land for ever and return once 
more to the place of refuge he had found in the Company's territory, and when he 
was on his way thither, was shot like a dog by one of his infuriated countrymen. 

Another man whom the inhabitants of Afghanistan hated most bitterly was Sir 
Alexander Burnes. They looked upon him as a mean and despicable wretch, who, 
after having sojourned in their country and been treated with most lavish hospitality, 
betrayed them and brought on all the calamities from which they were suffering. He 
appeared to them to have been a spy. International Law allows spies to be given 
the shortest shrift. So Burnes deserved a traitor's death. And this was what actually 
befell him. He was murdered in broad daylight by the infuriated mob of Kabul. 

Macnaghten could not play with safety the role of Clive in Afghanistan or the 
English just what they had done in Bengal some eighty years previously. Afghanistan 
was made too hot for them, and as prudence is the best part of valour, they 
considered their safety lay in retreat from that country. So they promised to 
restore Dost Muhammad to the throne of Afghanistan. A treaty to that 
effect was made with Dost Muhammad's son Akbar Khan. The behaviour of 
the English was anything but honest and straightforward in their dealings 
with the Afghans. Especially their envoy, Macnaghten, had become infamous 
from his brutal and inhuman conduct, and the nation to which he belonged could not 
be safely trusted by the Afghans. So the latter demanded hostages of the English as 
a guarantee that they would fulfil their promise by clearing out and restoring Dost 
Muhammad as ruler of Afghanistan. 

But Macnaghten was not honest in his profession? and the proposals which he 
made to Akbar Khan. He meant treachery. Kaye, as an apologist of his compatriot 
Macnaghten, writes: 

'it is not easy to group into one lucid and intelligible vAtole all the Many shifting schemes and 
devices which distracted the last days of the envoy $ career. It Is probable that at this time -he 
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could have given no very clear account of the game which he was playing His mind was by 

this time unhinged — his intellect was clouded i his moral perceptions were deadened.-/ 

But his treacherous conduct cost Macnaghten his life. Macnaghten had a conference 
with Akbar Khan in which he was shot dead by that Afghan chief. Of course, 
English historians' have accused Akbar Khan of treachery. But Syed Feda Husain, a 
recent Muhammadan writer, after consulting the contemporary records of that period, 
has recorded his opinion that treacherous conduct .should riot be attributed to Akbar 
Khan but to the Envoy. In a review of bis work, entitled "Nairang-i-Afghanistan," in 
T6e Modern Review for Februaiy 1907, p. 224, we read: 

^Macnaghten wrote to Akbar Khan assuring him of his friendship and asking |for an interview 
and concluded his letter by warning Akbar Khan against some of his sirdars and advising him to 
get himself rid of them. He at the same time wrote to these very ^rdars inciting them against 
Akbar Khan. Akbar on receiving this letteir called a. council of his sirdafSs. and showed it to them. 
Then the sirdars, too, brought forward their tetters and the diplomacy' of Macnaghten was exposed. 
Akbar Khan kept quiet for the time being and arranged the interview as described by Macnaghten. 
\^hen Macnaghten went to meet Akbar Khan, he ordered a portion of his troops to lie in ambush, 
instructing their commander to rush forward at a given signal. When the interview took place, 
Akbar Khan began to reproach Macnaghten for his treachery and asked him to explain the meaning 
of those letters, written to himself ahd his sirdars. When Macnaghten was ^trying to explain his 
conduct, an Afghan came running to Akbar Khan and, speaking in Pashtu, informed him of the 
movement of English troops, which had been deputed to lie in ambush. 0'i this both Akbar Khan 
and Macnaghten stood up and an altercation ensued. The first shot was fired by Macnaghten and 
he was killed by Akbar .Khan. Now, if these facts are correct, small blame attaches to Akbar Khan 
for killing Macnaghten. And incidents such as these go a long way to explain the distrust and 
hatred with which the Afghans regard the 'Feringhces."' 

Thus then perished Shah Suja, Burnes and Macnaghten — the triumvirate who were 
the principal actors in the drama of Afghan politics. The British force which occupied 
Afghanistan was now compelled to retire from that country. 

The retreat began in the depth of winter and after the British had been 
sufficiently humiliated by having to keep in the custody of the Afghan authorities 
some of their officers with their wives as hostages. But the retreat proved more 
disastrous to the English than any field of battle. All those men, women, 
children and followers who sallied out of Kabul on their way back to India, except 
in one solitary instance, either perished on the road or were made captive by 

the Afghans. That solitary instance was] of that Dr, Brydon, who arrived at 

Jelalabad and reported his belief that he was the sole survivor of an army of some 
sixteen thousand men. 

Such then was the story of the first attempt made for the establishment of the 
British supremacy in Kabul and its failure with great humiliation. The First Afghan 
Var was not only a blunder but a crime and a Sin. 'The wages of sin is death." 

It proved more than death to the British. Their prestige was gone and the reputation 

of their being ever successful in military strategy or Machiavellian diplomacy, was 
blasted as if for ever. Kaye in concluding his chapter on the retreat from Kabul 
writes: 
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^1t would be unprofitable to enter into an inquiry regarding all the minute details of 
misdirection and mismanagement, making up the great sum of human folly, which was the permitted 
means of our overthrow. In the pages of a heathen writer over such a story as this would be 
cast the shadow of a tremendous Nemesis. The Christian historian uses other words, but the 
same prevailing idea runs, like a great river, through his narrative i and the reader recognises one 
great truth, that the wisdom of our statesmen is but foolishness, and the might of our armies is 
but weakness, when the .curse of God is sitting heavily upon an unholy cause. Tor the Lord 
God of recompenses shall surely requite'.'' 

The procedure of the British to retrieve their reputation for military skill, and the 
means adopted to rescue the prisoners of their aeed and race from the hands of the 
Afghans and the manrrer in which they wreaked their vengeance on the Moslem 
Highlanders, belong properly to the regime of another Governor-General and not 
that of Lord Auckland. So we close here the first . part of the narrative of the 
Afghan ^ar. 



CHAPTER LXXn 

LORD ELLENBOROUGH'S ADMINISTRATION ( 1842 - 1844 ) 

Lor(j Auckland's administration, especially the v/ar in Afghanistan ending in disasters 
unparalleled in the history of Anglo-Indian government, as well as the critical situation 
of the Indian finances, made him very unpopular with almost every section of people 
In England and India. The muddle and confusion in which the Afghan and Indian 
affairs were thrown required a man at the helm of the supreme local government in 
India who was well acquainted with Indian politics and not a mere novice in Indian 
statecraft. The authorities at home thought that they had such a man in Lord Ellen- 
borough. His lordship had three times held the office of President of the Board of 
Contfol, East India Company, a situation which corresponds to that of the Secretary 
of State for India in modern times.* He had also taken part in the debate in 
Parliament on the occasion of the renewal of the East India Company's charter in 
I8S.3. 

The Var in Afghanistan was a very unpopular one. The authorities wanted to 
terminate it and withdraw the British forces from that country with as good grace as 
possible. Lord Ellenborough had always denounced that war in terms of severe 
censure. On September 15 , 1841 , he wrote to Her Majesty the Queen Victoria as 
follows : 

'It appeared that the political and militarv charges now incurred beyond the Indus amounted 
to 1,250,0000 a year > that the estimate of the expense of the additions made to the army in India 
since April 1838, was 1,I38,750£ a year i and that the deficit of Indian revenue in 1339-40 having 
been 2,425425£, a further deficit of 1,987, 000£ was expected in 1840-41. 

"Vour Majesty must be too well informed of the many evils consequent upon financial embarrass- 
ment and entertains too deep a natural affection for all your subjects, not to desire that in whatever 
advice your Majesty's confidential servat^ts may tender to your Majesty with respect to the policy 
to be observed in Afghanistan, they should have especial regard to the effect which the protracted 
continuance of military opmations in that country, still more any extension of them to a new and 
distant field, would have upon the finances of India, and thus upon the welfare of eighty millions 
of people who acknowledge your Majesty's rule." 

So the choice of the authorities naturally fell on him and he was accordingly 
appointed Governor-General of India to succeed Auckland. His policy in governing 
India was foreshadowed in his speeches, especially that of July 5 , 1833 , delivered 
from his place in the House of Lords. On that occasion, his lordship is reported 
to have said : 

* In his speech before departing for India, at the dinner given in his honour by the Court of 
Directors of the Honourable East India Company, November 3, 1841, Lord Ellenborough said ; 

"Sir, it is one of the advantages I derive from having three' times held the office of President 
of the Board of Control, first through the confidence of my n^le friend [the Duke of Wellington] 
and since twice through the confidence of my right honourable friend Sir Robert Peel, that I 
proceed to Ir^ some knowledge, and therefore, with no ungenerous distrust, of those I am 

appoints *rn." 
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"No man in his senses would propose to place the political and military power In India in the 
hands of the natives, 

"Our very existerice in India depended upon the exclusion of the natives from military and 
political power in that country. We were there in a situation not of our own seeking, in a situation 
from which we could not recede without producing bloodshed from one end of India to the other. 
We had won the Empire of India by the sword, and must preserve it by the same means, doing 
at the same time everything that was consistent with our existence there for the good of the 
people."* 

yes, Ellenborou^h was an ardent advocate of holding India by the sword. So 
when he was appointed Governor-General, he turned for advice to the two brothers, 
the Marquess Wellesley and the Duke of ^elllngton.f 

The parts which these two brothers played in the closing years of the eighteenth 
and / he first few years of the nineteenth centuries in robbing millions of Indians of 
their independence and firmly imposing the yoke of the rule of England on their necks, 
are such well known facts of British Indian history that they need not be dilated 
upon here. Ellenborough's guides, friends and philosophers were then the two brothers 
named above. He tried to emulate their examples and follow in their footsteps. 

But the diplomatists of the Christian countries of the Vest know how to cover 
their ulterior designs. Lord Ellenborough was no exception to that rule. He very 
loudly proclaimed that as Governor-General of India he would govern that country 
upon peace principles and do everything in his power to direct the due cultivation 
of the arts of peace. At the dinner given in his honour by the Court of Directors 
of the Honourable East India Company, November 3 , 1841 , before departing for 
India, Ellenborough said ; 

--To terminate the war with China by a peace honourable to the Crown and desirable in its 
provisions to establish tranquillity on both banks of the Indus— in a word to restore peace to Asia, 
and with peace, that sense of entire security, without which peace itself is almost valueless, from 

• Hansard, VoL XIX, third scries, page I9I. 

t In his speech before departing for India, at the dinner given in hiS honour by the Court of 
Directors of the Honourable East India Company, Nov. 3, 1841, he said: 

there be anything, however, which gives to me advantages over other jnen in the prosecution 
of that sole object of a good Government, the conferring of benefits upon the people, it is that, 
placed thirteen years ago at the head of the India Board by the noble duke near me [the Duke of 
^^^ellington], I have, from that time to the present, communicated confidentially with him upon all 
great questions relating to India, and I have endeavoured to make myself acquainted with the general 

views and principles according to which he thought those questions should be decided It is my 

greatest satisfaction— it is my highest pride, that I proceed to take upon myself the government of 
India in the possession of his confidence. It is the best support that Government could receive." 

Ellenborough was always for war and not peace. Lord Colchester, who edited his letters and 
correspondence, wrote in the Nineteentfi Centurf, for August, 1899 (p. 238) : 

"It is quite true that Lord Ellenborough's ambition was to be a military statesman. A boy during 
the earlier part of the great war with Napoleon, approaching manhood at the commencement of the 
Peninsular struggle, he had originally desired to enter on a militory career, and when at the wish 
of his father he gave up such aspirations for Parliamentary and political life, he desired to influence 
military as well as dvil affairs by the power of speech, which, as he said, was the great instrument 
of an English statesman." 

104 
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that peace, so secured, to draw the means of creating a surplus revenue, the best guarantee of 
public improvement, and of liberal, even fionest Government— in possession of that surplus revenue, 
to emulate the magnificence of the Mahomedan Emperors, in their great works of public utility, 
to perfect and extend the canals of irrigation . . .gradually, I say, gradually and cautiously, and 
with due circumspection and regard for the feelings and even the prejudices of the natives of India 
to impart to them whatever of the useful knowledge we have ourselves inherited or acquired, and 
thus to elevate the character and extend the happiness of that great and faithful people.'' 

The sentiments regarding the promotion of the happiness of the natives of India 
were very noble, but they were never carried into execution. Hence his saying that 
fitncefovt6 ms Best dats is to tfie people of India," should be regarded as a mere 
hypocritical expression of one trained in the school of Machiavellian diplomacy. 

(t ha9 been said above that he turned for advice and guidance to the two brothers, 
the Marquess \^^ellcsley and the Duke of ^^'ellington. \/cllcslcy was still alive, and 
the advice which he gave to Ellenborough may be judged from the memorandum from 
which the following extracts are made : 

"Although I never evinced a warlike policy in India as .suitable to our condition or calculated 
either for our safety or our glory, I was not ignorant that our tenure of India originally rested on 
a military basis, and must be preserved by the maintenance of our military strength. 

"The condition in which I found our army was, therefore, a total departure from the first 
necessary principles of our existence among the Powers of India, and I proceeded instantly to correct 
that vital defect. 

"This is the first object which must be brought under the consideration of the Governor-General 
of India. 

. . . "At all times, therefore, the British power in India should possess, and maintain in 
activity and discipline, an adequate army (as it was termed in my time) 'in the field.' 

"The principal station*^ of Jhe army should be on our northern and western frontiers. 

I • • 

"your Lordship, 1 iun satisfied, would reject Afghanistan and Cabul, with their rocks, sands, 
deserts, ice and snow, /even if Shah Shooja had bequeathed them as a peace offering to England ; 
perhaps the ends of criminal justice may require the presence of a British force there for some time. 

I hope this point will be left entirely to your discretion. 

"In a case somewhat similar I was enabled to bring the murderers of Mr. C. Zerry and other 
officers to justice. If your Lordship can do the same by the murderers of Sir Macnaghten, 

I shall rejoice." 

Ellenborough was on more intimate terms with the Duke of ^/ellington than with 
the Marquess Wellesley. Their correspondence relating to Indian affairs has been 
edited and published by Lord Colchester, to which very frequent reference will 
be made. 

It is necessary here to say that Ellenborough tried to act on every letter of the 
advice given to him by ^/ellesley. Of course, it was impossible to retain Afglhanistan 
while the Panjab and Sindh were still independent. So it was a counsel of perfection 
on the part of Wellesley to tell Ellenborough to "reject Afghanistan and Kabul.'*^ 

Before leaving England, he marked out the Panjab and Nepal as the states whose 
independence he was desirous of destroying and annexing them to the British dominions. 
In his letter, dated October 15 , 1841 , to the Duke of \^^ellington, he wrote: 

"I have requested Lord Fitzroy to employ him [Lieut. Durand] at once in obtaining all the 
information he can with respect to the Panjab, and making a military memorandum upon the 
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country for your consideration. I am most anxious to have your opinion as to the general principles 
at least upon which a campaign against that country should be conducted. 

"Lieutenant Durand will likewise make a memorandum upon the frontier country of Nepal, and 
recall to your recollection the circumstances of the war with that state." 

Again, he commenced his letter of 26th October to the Duke of \/ellington as 
follows : 

"1 trust that the necessity will not arise while I am in India of making war either on the 
Punjab or on Nepal, but I wished^ before 1 left England, to have your general opinion as to the 
plan upon which any such war, if necessary, should be conducted, in the same manner in 
which I obtained many years ago, for the future use of the Government of India, your opinion as to 
the plan upon which any new war with the Burmese should be conducted 

"^hat I desired, therefore, was your opinion, founded, as far as it could be, upon the imperfect 
geographical information which can be given to you as to the best mode of attacking the Punjab. 
The Sikh Army is generally collected about Lahore. They have, however, a force of 8,000 or 10,000 
men, very mutinous and lately coerced by Afghans, in and about Peshawar." 

The views expressed in the above letters of I5th and 26th October, 1841, when 
compared with his speech of 3rd November, 1841, extracts from which have already 
been given above, would lead one without any difficulty to conclude that Ellenborough 
was a very apt pupil of Talleyrand, according to whom language has been given 
unto us to conceal and not to express our thoughts. 

Ellenborough arrived in Calcutta on the 28th Feburary, 1842 and immediately 
assumed the office of the Governor-General of India. He prepared a Memorandum 
on the position of India, dated March 18, 1842, for the information of Her Majesty 
the Queen Victoria. Regarding the Afghan '^ar, he wrote: 

"The division of the [British] army which is at Candahar is incapable of making an/ extensive 
movement, either in advance or retreat by the almost total want of camels and other animals." 

"At Peshawar there is a Sikh army, hostile to the Afghans, but hostile to the British troops, too,-. 

"The events which have recently occurred in Afghanistan render the termination of the war with 
China an object of the greatest importance and of the most pressing nature." 

Ellenborough left Calcutta for the Upper Provinces to be near the frontier. By 
April, 1842, the British forces under Major-General Pollock had retrieved some of the 
lost ground in Afghanistan, had forced their passage through the Khyber Pass and 
were in possession of Ali Masjid. 

The British protege, Shah Suja was murdered on the 5th April, 1842. So 
Ellenborough thought it prudent to withdraw altogether from Afghanistan and leave 
the Afghans to manage their own affairs. In his letter from Benares, dated 21st April, 
1842, he wrote to the Queen : 

"your Majesty's troops being redeemed from the state of peril in which they have so long been 
placed by their scattered positions, their imperfect equipment, and their distance from their 
communications with India, it will become a subject for serious consideration whether they shall 
again advance upon Afghanistan by a new and central line of operation i or whether it will not be 
more advisable, our military reputation having been re-established, to terminate in conjunction with 
the Sikh Government, those operations in pursuance of the Tripartite Treaty to which that 
Government was a party." 

Again, on May 16 , 1842 , he wrote from Allahabad to the Queen that 
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"Tht Shah was muridered at Cabul on the 5th of April. Under present circumstances, considering 
the divided state of Afghanistan, it has been deemed prudent to abstain from recognising any 
succession." 

He was desirous of seizing this opportunity to put an end to the Tripartite Treaty, 
which came into existence in the regime of his predecessor Lord Auckland. Of 
course, he never thought that such a measure would be a gross breach of faith. He 
wrote to the Queen from Allahabad on June 7, 1842 : 

^1t has appeared that the present state of things in which there exists in Afghanistan no consti- 
tuted authority capable of executing the Tripartite Treaty, is the most favourable for the declaration 
by the Governments of India and of Lahore that that treaty is at an end,--*" 

\^ith the nations of Europe, although they are worshippers of Christ, who taught 
his followers ^^to love those that hate you, to bless those that curse you"^' and also 
to turn the left che^k to those who smite you on the right, revenge is sweet. So to 
avenge the murder of Sir V. Macnaghten, Ellenborough meditated treachery. He 
wrote to the Queen Victoria on the 1 7th August, 1842, that, 

"He has deemed it' proper to instruct Major-General Pollock, in the event of Mahomed Akbar 
Khan's coming into his hands without any previous condition for the preservation of his life, to 
subject that chief to trial and, if he should be convicted, to punishment for murder of Sir W. 
Macnaghten in the same manner in which the Major-General would deal with any other person 
accused and convicted of murder under similar circumstances." 

Again on Oct. 5, 1842, he wrote to the Queen : 

"Lord Ellenborough has authorised the offering of a reward for that chiefs (Akbar Khan's) 
delivery to the British army. He is to be considered only as the murderer of a British minister, not 
as a genet al at the head of a national force." 

It can be easily guessed how Akbar Khan would have been dealt with, had he 
fallen into the hands of the British, who were thirsting for his blood. 

^\ih the successes achieved by General Pollock over the Afghans at Ali Masjid 
Ellenborough was willing to exchange prisoners of war and withdraw altogether from 
Afghanistan. Such seem to have been his instructions to General Pollock. But that 
officer went beyond his instructions. \^^riting to the Duke of \/ellington on June 7, 
1842, he said: 

"A greater difficulty exists in the influence of the political agents, the men anxious for revenge, 
and the others naturally clinging to the hope of relieving the prisoners. All these, since his arrival at 
Jelalabad, have got round Major-General Pollock » have led him to misunderstand the plainest 
instructions, to miscalculate the value of objects, and to act upon the passion of others, not upon his 
own reason." 

The Iron Duke was much enraged with the conduct of General Pollock. In 
reply to the above letter he wrote to Ellenborough, on August 6, 1842 : 

^But it is astonishing that General Pollock should not have obeyed your instructions in respect 
to the exchange of prisoners. If an exchange had been effected, you might have withdrawn the 
troops, at any time, and nobody could have whispered a camp hint" 

But Pollock disobeyed the orders of Ellenborough and marched on to Kabul, 
where, to show the spirit of Christian charity, he ordered his troops to commit 
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excesses. Rcferrino to this conduct of Pollock, the Duke of ^^ellin^ton wrote to 
Ellenborough on February 4, 1843 : 

^1 an) much more uneasy about the thanks to General Pollock than I am about those to 
yourself. I cannot understand how a man who knows what soldiers arc made of, could think 
of giving an order for the destruction of the bazar and two mosques at Cabui, and not be sensible 
that such destruction must and would be followed by the pillage and destruction of the town 
itself » and that if he thought proper to do the former, he did not put himself at the head of 
half the army and sec the destruction effected, and to take care to protect the town from the 
pillage and destruction which it was certain must be the consequence by the other half of 
the army.'' 

Although the British troops were victorious, it was impossible for them to remain 
long in Afghanistan without those scenes being re-enacted which led to the murder 
of Macnaghten and Burnes. So the British, flushed with victory, did not dictate any 
terms to the Afghans, did not ask for the surrender of the persons of the mi rdercrs 
of their Envoy and chief Polftical, or of those who violated the honor of their 
women. Prudence was considered the best part of valor, and so they made haste 
to withdraw from Afghanistan and set unconditionally the ex-Amir Dost Muhammad 
at liberty. Ellenborough, in his letter dated I5th November, 1842, wrote to the 
Queen : 

"your Majesty will likewise, find annexed to this memorandum the general order whereby it 
was made known that, the British prisoners having been recovered from the Afghans, ail the 
Afghan prisoners would be set at liberty, including Dost Mahomt^ and his family, as soon as 
the armies had crossed the Indus." 

"Lord Ellenborough trusts that your Majesty will approve of this act, at once of policy and 
of clemency. . . , Dost Mahomed may recover his former authority, but he has suffered severely, 
and his whole object will be to maintain himself in Cabui. He may give trouble to the Sikhs 
at Jellalabad j but they think they can make arrangements with him which will lead to their quiet 
occupation of that place, and it is with their entire concurrence that Dost Mahomed is released." 

Ellenborough considered a demonstration necessary. He wrote to the Duke of 
\/ellington from Allahabad on May 17, 1842 : 

"At Hyderabad and in Scinde, as well as at Nepaul and in the Saugor district and in Bundelcund, 
I see the indication of the change vt-ith respect to our power, which the disasters at Cabui 
have created in all men's opinions, and this makes me more anxious to get back the army from 
Afghanistan. I have made the most of the victory of Jellalabad. I have issued general orders 
a little in the French style i but they have their effect, I have given honours and rewards with a 
large hand j and my old colleague. Sir Casement, tells me that the general order I enclose 
IS worth I0,0CX3 rren. I do all I can to gratify the officers and soldiers, and I really think I may 
depend upon the most z.alous support of the whole army." 

In the eleventh century, Mahmud Ghaznavi, in one of his invasions of India, 
removed the gates of the Temple at Somnath as a booty to hfs native place. Mahmud 
was a barbarian and as his country was devoid of any works of art, the carving and 
decorative art exhibited on the gates, in short their beauty, captivated the fancy of 
that iconoclast, and after their removal to his native place, it is said that they were made 
to serve as gates to his mausoleum. As »>trophy of their frtumphs in Afghanistan, 
the British troops brought these gates with them to India* To make a demonstration. 
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the gates were carried in regular procession from Afghanistan through the Panjab 
and it was proposed to restore them to the temple at Somnath to which they 
originally belonged. But the gates did not proceed any further than Agra. 

There was a deep policy in carrying the gates in regular procession throughout 
Hindustan. Eilenborough was anxious to conciliate the Hindus.* He believed that 
it was altogether impossible to reconcile the Muhammadans to the British rule. For 
nearly a thousand years there has not been much love lost be tween the votaries of 
the Cross and t^^e Crescent. The Christians even to this day have not given up their 
spirit of crusades against the followers of Islam. And Eilenborough as a Christian could 
not conceal his antipathy towards Moslems. \^riting to the Duke from Simla, on 
October 4, 1842, Eilenborough said : 

"I could not have credited the extent to which the Mahomedans desired our failute in Afghanistan, 
unless I had heard he^e circumstances which fjove that the feeling pervaded even those entirely 
dependent upon us. Here thete is a great prcpondeiancc of Mahomedans. I am told that the guns 
produced absolute consternation visible in their countenances. One Ayah threw herself upon the 
ground in an agony of despair. The Commander-in-Chief observed it amongst his own servants. 
I fired forty-two guns for Ghuzni and Cabul i the twenty-second gun — which announced that all was 
finished — was what overcame the Mahomedans. The Hindoos, on- the other hand, are delighted. It 
seems to me most unwise, when wc -irc sure of the hostility of one-tenth, not to secure the 

enthusiastic support of the nine-tenths, which are faithful, I would make the most of our successes 

and of the recovery of the gates of the temple, treating it ostensibly as a great military triumph, 
but knowing very well that the Hindoos will value it as the guarantee of the future security of 
themselves and their religion against Mussalmans. All those who best know India tell me that 
the effect will be very great indeed, and I think it will." 

Again, writing to the Duke on January 18, 1843, Eilenborough said: 

"I have every reason to think that the restoration of the gates of the Temple of Somnauth 
has conciliated and gratified the great mass of the Hindoo population. I have no reason to suppose 
that it has offended the Mussalmans , but I cannot close my eyes to the belief that that race is 
fundamentally hostile to us, and therefore our true policy is to conciliate the Hindoos, . . 

All the fuss regarding the gates of Somnath was a stroke of^ pplicy, for it was 
considered expedient to conciliate the Hindus. Now, it is a fact that those gates were 
not the gates of Somnath. Perhaps Eilenborough knew as much. Therefore all the 

* Eilenborough wrote to the Queen in October, 1842: 

"The gates of the Temple of Somnath have been brought away by Major-General Nott. These 
gates were taken to Ghuzni by Sultan Mahmood, in the year 1024. The tradition of the invasion of 
India by Sultan Mahmood in that year, and of the carrying away erf the gates, after the destruction 
of the temple, is still current in every part of India, and known to every one. So earnest is the 
desire of the Hindoos, and of all who are not Mussulmans, to recover the gates of the temple, 
that when, ten or twelve years ago, Runjeet Singh was making arrangements with Shah Shoojah 
for assisting him in the endeavour to recover his throne, he wished to make a stipulation that 
when Shah Shoojah recovered his power he should restore the gates to India, and Shah Shooja 
efused. 

"Lord Eilenborough transmits for your Majesty's information a copy of the address he intends to 
publish on announcing that the gates of the temple will be restored. 

"The progress of the gates from Ferozepore to Somnath will be one great national triumph, and 
their restoration to India will endear the Government to the whole people." 
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grand procession with which the so-called gates of Somnath were paraded throughout 
Hindustan was got up for the sake of political expediency.* 

But Christians of the orthodox type in England were enraged with the conduct of 
Ellenborough for the reverence he showed to the gates of a heathen temple. In the 
British Parliament as well as outside it, he was severely criticised for his conduct. On 
the ninth of March, 1843, Mr. Vernon Smith, Member for Northampton, made the 
following motion : 

'That this House, having regard to the high and important functions of the Governor-General of 
India, the mixed character of the native population, and the recent measures of the Court of Directors 
for discontinuing any seeming sanction to idolatry in India, is of opinion that the conduct of Lord 
Ellenborough in issuing the General Orders of the sixteenth of November, 1842 and in addressing the 
letter of the same date to all the chiefs, princes, and people of India, respecting the restoration 
of the gates of a temple to Somnauth, is unwise, indecorous and reprehensible/' 

The motion was rejected by 242 votes to 157. Lord (then Mr.) Macaulay delivered 
a speech condemning Ellenborough in no measured terms. He said that 

"The charge against Lord Ellenborough is that he has insulted the religion of his own country 
and the religion of millions of the Queen's Asiatic subjects in order to pay honor to an idol, . . . 
The Mahometans are a minority, but their importance is much more than proportioned to their 

number : for they are an united, a zealous, an ambitious, a warlike class Nobody who knows 

anything of the Mahometans of India can doubt that this affront to their faith will excite their 
fiercest indignation. Their susceptibility on such points is extreme. Some of the most serious 
disasters that have ever befallen us in India have been caused by that susceptibility." 

Ellenborough justified his conduct on the ground of political expediency. Writing to 
the Dukt on March 22, 1843, he said : 

"I do not care what may be said about Somnauth gates. The measure was a politic measure for 
lndia->and I ought only to look to India ' If I were to abstain from doing anything here which 
could be disapproved by gentlemen over their firesides in England, I should lose India, you know 
better than any one the difficulties I found on my arrival. / have onts been able to meet those 
difficulties bj acts and language vehich, ev^en in India, / should not myself have adopted under 
ordinary circumstances." 

The words put in italics indicate the Machiavellian policy he pursued in the adminis- 
tration of India. 

The First Afghan War ended. It cannot be said that it reflected any credit either on 
the military or the civil service of India. Neither the general in the field nor the 
statesman in the cabinet, could be congratulated on the part he played in this nefarious 
transaction. The occidental diplomatist, saturated with the principles of Machiavelli and 
hence not playing a straightforward game, was stewed in his own juice as it were. 
But the Christian Government of India spent mpney like water, because that money 
did not come out of the pocket of any Christian native of England but of the ^heathen' 

♦ Ellenborough's hatred of the followers of the creed of the Crescent may be perhaps accounted 
for by his wife deserting him and living with an Arab Chief, named Shaykh Mijiwal El Mezrab of 
Damascus, whom Lady Burton refers to as "Lady Ellenborough's Bedawin husband" (The Life of Sir 
Richard Burton, Vol I, p. 100/ 

The "franko-phobia" of the Marquess of Wellesley also was explainable on a similar ground. 
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natives of India. They v/ere generous with other people's purse* And their apparent 
success was due to this lavish expenditure in Afghanistan and to the bribing of the 
Afghans. The First Afghan \/ar was not only a blunder and a crime but a 
positive sin. 

The British expeditions against the Musalmans of Afghanistan miserably failed. 
Their prestige was lowered and their military reputation was shattered. To show that 

they could beat somebody^ the Christians very unjustly made war on another 

Muhammadan Power, viat., the Amirs of Sindh. 

Before the British expedition started for Afghanistan, the then Commander-in-Chief 
Sir Henry Fane had expressed his opinion that it was not desirable for his co- 
religionists and compatriots to move west of the Sutlej. In 1837, he had written to 

Sir Charles (afterwards Lord) Metcalfe ; 

^'Every advance you might make beyond the Sutlej to the Westward, in my opinion adds to 

your military weakness If you want your empire to expand, expand it over Oude or over Gwalio’’, 

and the remains of the Maratha empire. Make yourselves complete sovereigns of all within your 
bounds. But let alone tfie Far West (Life of Lord Metcalfe, Vol. II, p. 306. )♦ 

Auckland's successors, Ellenborough, Hardinge and Dalheusie acted on this advice 
of Sir Henry Fane which accounts for their annexations of the Punjab, Sindh, Nagpur, 
Oudh and several other principalities by fraud and force. 


Kaye's Histor}[ of War in AfyUanistan, Vdl. I, pp» 119 and 8d0^ 4th Edition, 1800. 
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THE ANNEXATION OF SINDH 


The British ought to have been grateful to the Amirs of Sindh for the help they 
rendered them in the Afghan Var. But it has been truly observed that there is no 
gratitude in politics. 

Everj act of the Sindh drama shows scenes of enormity and foul play on the part 
of the British actors. According to the treaty of August 11 , 1809 , between the 
British Government and Sindh, it was stipulated that — 

"Art. I. There shall be eternal friendship between the British Cn/ern-nent and that of 
Sindh, 

” 1 . Enmity shall never appear between the two states. 

*3. The mutual despatch of the Vakeels of both Governmints, namely, the British Government 
and Sindhian Government shall continue. 

"4. The Government of Sindh will not allow the establishment of the tribe of the French in 
Sindh." 

But the British violated the spirit of the treaty and coveted the land of the Moslem 
rulers of Sindh when under the euphemistic phrase, "Navigation of the Indus," they 
surveyed that river without the consent of the Amirs. It is recorded by Sir 
James Mackintosh in his journal dated February 9 , 1812 , that, 

"A Hindoo merchant, named Derryana, under the mask of friendship, had been continually alarming 
the Sind Government against the English mission. On being reproved, he said that, although some 
of his reports respecting their immediate designs might not be quite correct, yet this tribe never 
began as friends without ending as enemies, by seizing the country which they entered with the most 
amicable professions." 

"A shrewd dog," said Mackintosh. 

So when Burnes ascended the Indus, a Syad on the water's edge lifted up his 
hands, and exclaimed, 

"Sind is now gone, since the English have seen the river, which is the road to 
its conquest." 

The English meant to annihilate the independent existence of Sindh when they 
conduded that Tripartite Treaty with Maharaja Ranjit Singh and Shah Sujah. Kaye 
writes : 

"that unhappy tripartite treaty between Shah Soojah, Runjeet Singh and the British Government 
—the source. Heaven only knows, of how much injustice and how much suffering,— was entered 
into in a most evil hour. From that hour of the 26th day pf June 1838 the Ameers may date their 
ruin. From that hour they virtually ceased to exist as independent rulers. The fourth article of 
the treaty ran in these words : 'Regarding Shikarpore and the territory of Sindh lying on the right 
bank of the Indus, the Shah will agree to abide by what may be settled as right and proper, in 
conformity with the happy relations of friendship subsisting between the British Government and 
the— Ameers of Sindh ?— no,— 'the Maharaja.' The Ameers of Sindh were from this time forth to 
be treated as mere non -entities— weaklings to be turned to the best possible account. 

105 
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"The Ameers of Sind were not parties to the treaty, but because the British Government entered 
into a treaty with Runjcct Singh and Shah Soojah, the operation of a previous treaty with the 
Ameers of Sindh 'jnust necessari/;^ be suspended! And this is British faith I 

"It is well for the strong to accuse the weak of subterfuges and ' evasions— to charge meanness 
and dishonesty upon the party who were driven to these straits, but is it, we ask, less perfidious 

to violate treaties as a bully than to violate them as a sneak? The British were the first to 

perpetrate a breach of good faith. They taught the Ameers of Sindh that treaties were to be 
regarded, only so long as it was convenient to regard [them. What wonder that these instructions 
^returned to plague the inventor?'. . 

•The wolf in the fable did not show greater cleverness in the discovery of a pretext for devouring 
the lamb than the British Go\ernment has shown in all its dealings with the Ameers." * 

In the AutobiogcapS:^ of LutfaiJafi, edited by E. B. Eastwick, F. R. S., F. S. A. 
(3rd edition, London, Smith, Elder and Co., 1858), it is stated that 

"In January 1839, a new treaty was forced on the Amirs of Sind, Captain Eastwick read it to 
their Highnesses in Persian. "The Amirs listened composedly, though marks of displeasure could b'* 
traced on the face of Mir Nur Mahamed. He changed color, becoming now red, now pale as a 
ghost. When the reading was over, the Biluchis showed great excitement. At this time a slight 
signal from their Highnesses would have been sufficient to terminate the lives of all our party under 
the swords of the barbarian and remorseless Biluchis, many of whom stood at our head with naked 
scimitars, in the same way as the executioners do at the moment of the performance of their horrid 
duty. Mir Nur Mahamed first observed, in Biluchi, to his two colleagues, •Cursed be he who puts 
reliance upon the promises of the Feringees," and then, addressing himself seriously to the British 
representative, he spoke thus in Persian : "your treaties, I believe, are changeable at your pleasure 
and convenience, is this the way to treat your friends and ^benefactors ? you asked our permission 
to allow your armies a free passage through our territories. We granted it without hesitation, 
depending upon your friendship under your honourable promises. Had we known that, after the 
entrance of your army into our lands, you would threaten our safety, and enfcH-ce another treaty 
upon us, demanding an annual tribhte of three hundred thousand rupees, and a ready payment of 
two million one hundred thousand rupees fof the immediate expenses of the army, we would, in 
such case, have adopted measures for the security of our country and persons, you know we are 
Biluchis, and no traders to be frightened easily. We do not govern the country alone, but the 
interest of the whole of our clan is involved in the government." Captain Eastwick said, 'Necessity 
has no law," 'Friends must aid friends in emergencies." Mir Nur Mahamed smiled, and then with 
a sigh, he said to Captain Eastwick, "I wish I could comprehend the meaning of the word 'friend' 
which you use," f 

But it was reserved for Ellcnborough to annex Sindh, violating all the recognised 
laws of nations. The reasons which marked out Sindh as the victim of the English 
may be summed up as follows ; 

1st. The Amirs of Sindh were pcputed to be very wealthy and their treasuries 
overflowing with gold, silver, and other precious metals and stones, that is, what is 
called in the Bible "filthy lucre." The greedy Christians could not resist the temptation 
of possessing them and they knew they could be masters of all these good things 
of the world very easily and without much bloodshed. \^^rites Sir Charles Dilkc in 
his Greater Britain: 

"It is In India, when listening to a mess-table conversation on the subject of looting that we 
begin to remember our desce nt from Scandinavian sea-king robbers. Centuries of education have not 

• 7*/5e Calcutta Remew, Vol. I, pp. 220—225 

t Pp. 27/, 278, 279. 
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purified the blood i our men in India can hardly set eyes on a native prince or a Hindoo palace 
before they cry, a place to break up V 'What a fellow to loot' I" 

2ncl. The possession of Sindh would help the English in their military operations 
on the North-\^estern frontier, as their troops could be easily transported by the 
river Indus. This would also be beneficial to their trade and commerce in that region, 
^/riting to the Duke of \/ellington from Allahabad on June 7, 1842, Ellenborough said : 

"Such I wish to make our position on our North-Western frontier. I have written for more 
information than I have as to the island of Bukkur and the town of Sukkur. That town of 
Sukkur must be our tete-^du~pont upon the right bank of the Indus and the island a citadel. 

I have asked the Court to send me six more steamers for the Indus. I have ordered round 

to the Indus the two In the Euphrates, and there are now, I think, two, if not three, 

with from seven to ten iron steamers. I can command the river from its mouth to ferozepur, 

I do not intend to give up Kutaefiee* Thus 1 shall be able to throw troops from Bombay 
upon the right bank of the Indus, and Kurachee being our port, I hope the day will 

come when our iron steamers from that place will take officers arriving from Aden and Suez 
up at once to the Sutlej." 

3rcl. In Indian politics, the English, whenever they wished to swallow up any 
principality or deprive any people of their independence, had their bogey io- start 
with, that is, they feared Russian or French intrigue in India. \^ith the battle of 
^^'aterloo, one should have thought that no one in his senses would have believed 
that the French any more contemplated establishing sin empire In India, yet the 
Duke of ^^'ellington, who seems to have adviced Ellenborough to annex Sindh, gave 
as the principal reason for such a step that the French might be intriguing at the mouth 
of the Indus I For to Ellenborough he wrote on February 4, 1843: 

"I am very anxious about the mouth of the Indus. I don't like and I am very jealous of the 
proceedings of the French Government in all parts of the world. If their object was to promote 
their own objects and the commercial and the political interests of France, I should not so much 
mind them, notwithstanding that even these objects require and deserve our attention. But what 
I sec of them is everywhere, in every spot in which a French agent could be introduced or even 
a subject of France, if only in the shape of a missionary, to intrigue, and excite the community against 
the interests and influence of the British Government. • * 

"There is no part of the East in which they could intrigue with more advantage, and occasion 
more excitement against the British Government, than among the tribes on the Lower Indus, and 
between the mouth of the Indus and the Persian Gulf, you may rely upon it that you will ere 
long have a French frigate in that quarter, whose operations, it will be the duty of the admiral 
to observe afloat, while your agents In Sinde, Beluchistan, Kelat, etc., will observe them in shore. 

The arguments on which the Iron Duke based the above premises are ludicrous, 
to say the least For he wrote: 

'The French Government have always had connections with the Sikhs. An Italian officer who 
was heretofore in the service of Buonaparte, and has since been in the service of Runjeet Singh, ut 
had returned to Europe, has within the last three months taken leave of Louis Phillipe previous to 
his return to Lahore. 

"His come should be observed. The reliaion, the social state, and the politics of 'the Sikhs 
render them by far the most appropriate allies for the French of any in that part of Mia, and it 
once they could establish themselves on the Indus, you would have them allied with the >iKn , 
their officers in the Sikh army, the politics of Lahore under their direction." 
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In the above also was thrown out not a gentle but a broad hint for depriving 
the Sikhs of their independence. 

The Iron Duke was dishonest in all that he wrote in the letter to Ellenborough, 
extracts from which have been given above. Maharaja Ranjit Singhs that military 
genius and ambitious prince whom the English styled the Lion of the Panjabi was now 
dead, and in his life-time he was prevented from gaining a footing in any part of 
Sindh. So to talk of the Sikhs intriguing with the French at the mouth of the Indus was 
not true. 

The Duke of Wellington also gave strategical reasons for the occupation of Sindh. 
In his letter of March 30, 1842, he wrote to ^Ellenborough : 

'"Hydarabad ought to be maintained, and such other parts in Scinde, particularly on the left bank 
of the Indus, as will tend to secure that possession. The Government of Bombay ought, besides, at 
all times, to have gun boats and others propelled by steam in that river, so as to command its 
navigation and to prevent the passage of freebooters from the right to the left bank. The security 
of Scinde, which will be promoted by the possession of the passage by the island of Bukkur, will 
tend to give further security to the left flank of the army on the Sutlej, which might be considered 
to be in a position not to be attacked by any force which could be brought against it from 
Central Asia." 

4th. One of the reasons for war with the Amirs of Sindh and annexing that province 
was the defeats which the British had sustained in Afghanistan and the disasters that 
had befallen them in that country'. To quote Kaye : 

^^But the real cause of this chastisement of the Ameers consisted in the chastisement which the 
British had received from the Afghans. It was deemed expedient at this stage of the great political 
journey, to show that the British could beat some one, and so it was determined to beat the Ameers 
of Sindh. It is true that two victorious firmies had marched upon Cabool through the Eastern and 
>^estern countries of Afghanistan and carried everything before them, but it was deemed expedient 
immediately to withdraw those armies and the scurrying home through the passes might look, 
or by many be conceived to look, like a virtual acknowledgment of inability to occupy the country, 
and therefore, in some measure, an acknowledgment of defeat. ♦To remedy this evil it was 
determined to show that the British army could hold Sindh. A few - more victories were required 
to re-establish our reputation and the Governor-General resolved, that the Ameers, who a few months 
before had spared our army when they might [have annihilated it, should be the victims of this 
generous policy."* 

Wellington concluded his letter of March 30, 1842, the letter in which his advice 
that "Hydarabad ought to be maintained/' etc. — has already been quoted above, by 
saying : 

"And I earnestly recommend to you to adopt measures which will give to your Government 
the advantage of appearing to be and of being in readiness to maintain the British Government 
and power in India. These, with the other measures recommended in this letter, will all tend to 
the same object, that of relieving your government from the consequences of the impression produced 
by the recent disasters north of the Indus. 

"your position is an unfortunate one, and it is painful to consider of it. But I think that I 
have suggested to you the measures best calculated to restore our strength, to secure our position, 
to acquire the confidence of our subjects, our dependents, and our allies, and particularly of our 
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army, by the re-establishment of its discipline and subordination, the restoration of its military spirit 
and confidence. 

"If you should succeed in these measures, you will save the British nation from the ruin and 
disgrace of the loss of this great empire, and you will acquire throughout the world the reputation 
and respect which you deserve. 

"It is impossible to impress upon you too strongly the notion of the importance of the restora - 
tion of our reputation in the East Our enemies — in France, the United States, and wherever found — 
are now rejoicing in triumph upon our disasters and degradation, you will teach them that their 
triumph is premature. 

Reading the whole of the above letter of the Iron Duke between the lines, it is 
evident that he wanted Ellenborough to make war on somebody to show to the 

world that the British troops had not been cowed down by their disasters in 

Afghanistan. It is also clear that he threw out a broad hint that Sindh should be 

attacked, because it would succumb very easily to the British arms. 

5th. Perhaps the most important consideration which led Ellenborough to annex 
Sindh was that its rulers were Musalmans. His Christian lordships expressed 
antipathy and hatred towards the followers of Islam has already been mentioned 
before. To weaken the power of the votaries of Islam, to make them feel their 
inferiority to the Christians, was the avowed policy of the authorities. It was, 
therefore, that it was considered expedient to annex Sindh and make the Amirs 
prisoners and pensioners of the East India Company. 

But some pretext or pretexts were needed to swallow up the principality of Sindh. 
It was soon discovered that the Amirs violated treaties, and that they entertained 
hostile intentions against the English I For these alleged faults, they were deprived 
of tbeir principality and sent into captivity j the inmates of their harems insulted, 

assaulted and brutally robbed of their ornaments j and their hoarded treasures 

plundered. 

That the pretexts were false, no one knew better than Ellenborough himself. 

Writing to the Iron Duke from Agra on March 22, 1843, he said : 

"\ hardly know hew I couW have accomplished the object of retaining possession of a com- 
manding position upor! the Lower Indus without a breach with the Amirs. could hardly have 

justified our remaining at Kurachce » we could not have justified our remaining at Bukkur, after the 

termination of the war in Afghanistan, without a new treaty. What had occurred was sufficient 

to show that upon our retiring from the Indus, the existing treaty for the free navigation of that 

river would have been violated in every particular...... 

"It was really impossible for me to form a decided opinion as to the authenticity of Persian 
letters— that could be much better decided on the spot , and being satisfied that, if the letters were 
genuine, we were justified in requiring new terms, and that poljcy required us to avail ourselves 
of the opportunity of coming to a new settlement if we were justiited in doing so, I left the matter 
in Sir Charles Napier's hands." 

After the above blunt and brusque confession of Ellenborough, jt is needless to 
inquire into the alleged violation of treaties on the part of the Amirs, or of their 
treasonable correspondence with the King of Persia, or the hostile intentions against 
the British which have been attributed to them. The alleged misdemeanours and 
violation of treaties of the Amirs were thoroughly exposed In the controversy regarding 
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Sindh which took plac: in England, both in the Parliament and the press of that 
country, as pure fabrications. The reader interested in the subject is recommended 
to peruse the following publications named in the footnote* to convince him of the 
utter falsity of the pretexts which, according to the Christian jingoes, justified the war 
on the Amirs of Sind. 

Wrote Kaye in the first volume of the Calcutta Review (p. 219) regarding the 
violation of treaties by the Amirs: 

"'It would seem as though the British Government claimed to itself the exclusive right of breaking 
through engagements. If the violation of existing covenants ever involved ipso facto a loss of 
territory, the British Government. in the East would not now possess a rood of land between the 
Burhampooter and the Indus/' 

The chosen instrument for the spoliation of ^indh was one Sir Charles Napier, 
who, like Ellenborough, was a protege of the Iron Duke. \f^hy, of all mortals. 
Napier was chosen, is a puzzle difficult to solve. This man was known to possess 
a very violent temper, to be of insubordinate disposition and very cfuarrelsomc. 
yet this was the man regarding whom Ellenborough wrote to ^/ellington on I7th 
November, 1842 i 

"I am quite charmed with Sir Charles Napier." 

Napier was chosen because he was ready to execute the dirty job with which he 
was entrusted. 

It should be remembered that Napier was sent to Sindh to supersede Major Outram, 
who had been the British Envoy in the Court of the Amirs during the period of the 
Afghan ^ar. He rendered important services to his Government during that critical 
period — services which were pronounced by Mountstuart Elphinstone to have been such 
as "it would be difficult to parallel in the whole course of Indian diplomacy." 

There must have been some strong reasons which led to his supersession by Napier. 
Official documents do not throw any light on this point we suspect that the 

character which O itram was credited with possessing as berng t straight-forward and 
honest man, a/.d not an occidental diplomat, made Ellen borongh shrink from com- 
municating to him the nature of the dirty work which he had In contemplation. As 
he could not reasonably expect Outram to be a tool of his Machiavellian policy, 
Ellenborough was compelled to supersede him. Napier was in the confidence of 
Ellenborough. The precise nature of his instructions with which the Governor-General 
used to favour him is not known, because the correspondence- between them was not 
of a public but of a private character. His Lordship writing to Wellington on March 
22, 1843, said : 

* I. Correspondence relative to Sindh 1638-1843. Presented to both Houses of Parliament by 
command* of her Majesty, London, 1843. 

2. Correspondence relative to Sindh [Supplementary to above] 1844. 

3. Hansard's T>arliamentary Debates, vol. 72. No. 3. London. 1844. 

4. The Conquest of Sindh, a Commentary, Parts I and II, by Lieut. Col. J. Outram, C B. 1846. 

5. Eastwick's Dry Leaves from young Egypt. 

6. The Calcutta Review^ vol. VI. The Sindh Controversy, Napier and Outram. 
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^'My correspondence with Sir C Napier having been more of a private than a public character^ 
although all made official, I may have been less careful in the choice of cxpressio> than I should 
have been had I written in the name of the Secretary/"' 

It is not improbable that only %such of the correspondence was ma official as 
suited the convenience of the Government of the day. 

From all that we have said, it is perhaps not unreasonable to infer that Ellenborough 
instructed Napier to provoke the Amirs to hostilities. That perhaps accounts for the 
attitude he assumed towards them and the studied manner In which he ill-treated and 
ill-used them. 

Napier and his Christian colleagues and underlings indulged in all sorts of intrigues 
and conspiracies to subvert the authority of the Amirs and achieve their vile end. 
They succeeded in raising a traitor in the camp of the Amirs in the person of Ali 
Murad, the Amir of Khairpur and a near relation of the other Amirs of Sindh. 

It would be too tong and tedious to narrate all the political and military transactions 
of Napier which were admirably calculated to provoke hostilities. And in the end, 
they succeeded. The Moslem Amirs were compelled to fight the Christians for 
their very existence. But they were no match for Napier in all those arts which go 
under the designation of occidental diplomacy. There were traitors in their camp who 
were in the pay of the British. So it was not difficult for Napier to be triumphant in 
the battle of Miani fought with the Amirs on the 1 7th February, 1843. It is recorded 
by Sir Richard Burton that 

^'Neither of our authorities tell us, nor can we expect a public document to do so, how* the 
mulatto who had charge of the Amirs' guns had been persuaded to Are high, and how the Talpoor 
traitor who commanded the cavalry, openly drew off his men and showed the shameless example 
of flight. When the day shall come fo publish details concerning disbursement of 'secret service 
money in India/ the public will learn strange things. Meanwhile those of us who have lived long 
enough to see how history i^ written, can regard it as but little better than a poor romance."* 

After the battle the victorious European soldiers behaved in a manner of which any 
human being ought to feel ashamed The privacy of the Zenana was violated and the 
inmates of the Amiris haiems were cruelly treated and robbed of their valuable 
ornaments. A French writer has recorded : 

"The officers of Geoeral Napier invaded even the harems of these unfortunate princesses and 
carried off the treasures, jewels and even the clothes of their women/'f 

** Life of Sir RieSard Burton by Lady Burton. London, Champan and Hall, Ld. 1893. p. 141. 

t History of t6e Afgans, by J. P. Ferricr, translated by Captain Jesse, London. John Murray 
(1858 : p. 287.) 

A writer signing himself as "a traveller" wrote in the Tribune of Lahore in September, 1893, 
a letter on "the Conquest of Sind." from which the following 'extracts are made : 

"A story I heard from Captain S— referred to the cruelties practised on the inmates of the Amir's 
Zenana after Napier's victory. \^ives of Sergeants and other European soldiers were sent into the 
Zenana, and these Christian women delighted in most brutally tearing away rings from the noses 
and ears of the Zenana ladies. The harem ladies were not only plundered of their ornaments they 
had on their person, but their noses and ears were horribly mutilated. Of course, in histories 
written by Englishmen, to glorify the deeds of their countrymen, these things are never mentioned, 
but these barbarities throw those of the Native Sepoys during the Mutiny into the shade. Whatever 
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Sindh was annexed to the British dominions and Sir Charles Napier was amply 
rewarded for what he himself described as "a very advantageous^ useful, humane piece 
of rascalit:^'" for, as he said, ' Ve have no right to seize Scinde, yet we shall do so/'* 
Of course, the Christian philanthropists of England affected to be shocked at the 
inhuman manner in which the Moslem Amirs were treated by their co-religionists and 
compatriots in India. They shed very copiously crocodile tears over the fate of the 
fallen Amirs. But perhaps they were all secretly glad that Sindh had become a part 
of the British dominions, because it added to the dominion over which the sun never 
sets, where their "boys" would be provided for and which would be a market for 
the goods manufactured by the nation of shopkeepers. 

Another important consideration for the annexation of Sindh was that it grew fine 
cotton -a fact which the Britishers in India had found out even so long ago. 

the native sepoys did, they did in the excitement of the hour. >)^hereas on the helpless, innocent 
Zenana inmates of the Amir, the cruelties were perpetrated in cold blood by Christian folks when 
all the excitement of the battle was over. There are many an unwritten chapter in the history of 
India for the last 250 years. If all the feats of strategists and diplomatists be brought to light, what 
a curious story they would tell of the mightiness and strength of the conquerors' sword. 

''Captain S—served in India during the Mutiny. He is a linguist and a traveller known throughout 
the scientific world. His father was a military officer who took part in the Sind Campaign. So his 
authority there will be very few to challenge. 

"The conquest of Sind is not very old. There arc men living in whose memory the events of 
that memorable conquest are still fresh. It is a pity that our educated countrymen do not try to 
collect the historical materials they have still within their reach. In my sojourn through Sind, nothing 
struck me so much as the wandering minstrels and their ballads. Some of these men are very old. 
1 met one who was bordering upon eighty. These ballads are chiefly historical, and are principally 
composed in Baluchi. I suggest to the educated youth of Sind to collect the ballads, as they will 
throw a flood of light on the past history of their province." 

In his "Dry Leaves from young Egypt," Eastwick has given a detailed account of the manner in 
which the Zenana ladies of the Amirs weretreated by Christian British officers. 

At p. 323 o^ Lights and Sfiadom of MUitar'Si Life, edited by Sir Charles Napier, the conqueror 
of Sindh wrote ; 

"Our object in conquering India, the object of all our ciualties, was money. More than a 
thousand millions sterling are said to have been squeezed out of India' in the last sixty years. Every 
shilling of this has been picked out of blood, wiped and put into the murderers' pockets : but wipe 
and wash the money as you will, the damned spot will not out." 

Butf then the gallant writer did not anticipate the cruelties he had to inflict on the helpless inmates 
of the Amirs' harem in the "Christian" conquest of Sindh. 

Sir Charles Napier was greatly proud of his being born a Christian. In his proclamation of the 
6th August, 1844, as Governor of Sindh, he said : 

"Be it known to all the Mahomedan inhabitants of Scinde, that I am the conqueror of Scinde, 
but I do not intend to interfere with your religion. I respect your religion, but it is necessary that 
you should also respect mine. Ve both woi^hip one God," cPc. 

In thelruly "Christian" spirit, Sir Charles Napier wrote to the fallen non-Christian Amirs on 
March 18, 1843 : 

"you must recollect that your intrigues with Meer Sher Mahomed give me a great deal to do. 

I am also much surprised by the falsehoods which you tell if you give me any more trouble 

.... I will cast you in prison as you deserve, you are prisoners and though I will not kill 
you, ... I will put you in irons on board a ship, you must learn. Princes, that if prisoners cons- 
pire against Ihosc who have conquered them, they will And themselves in danger." P. 40. 
Supplementary Sind Parliamentary Papers. 1844. 
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ELLENBOROUGH'S TREATMENT OF THE SINDHIA 

Sindh and Sindhia have no affinity with each other, although the names sound alike. 
But Ellenborough tried to treat both of them alike. The territory ruled by the house 
of Sindhia was always eagerly coveted by the British rulers of India. That principality 
was the richest and strongest of all the Mahratta States which went to form the 
Mahratta Confederacy. Under the guiding influence of its celebrated chief Mahadji, 
it had acquired almost the supreme power in India, for that chief held the Mughal 
Emperor of Delhi his captive. The most sanguinary battles fought by the English on 
the Indian soil in the early part of the nineteenth century were with the army of 
Mahadji s successor, Dowlat Rao Sindhia. Again, it was to coerce that chief that 
Marquess Hastings ostensibly undertook the war against the Pindaris. 

How Lord Bentinck intrigued to annex the State of Sindhia, in order to connect 
Agra with Bombay has already been mentioned before. An intrigue of the same nature 
with a similar object in view was again indulged in by Ellenborough. 

It should be remembered that the ruler of the State of Sindhia was not till 1843, 
like other native princes of India, » mere feudatory of the East India Company. He 
was considered to be a more or less independent sovereign. Thus in the report of 
the Select Committee of'the House of Commons in 1832 (on Political or Foreign), 
it was stated : 

'Within the Peninsula Sdndia is the only Prince who preserves the semblance of independence.'' 
(P. iv.) 

Before that Committee on the I6th February, 1832, the' historian, James Mill 
said, regarding Sindhia, that 

"He neither at present has subsidiary alliance with us, nor do we indude him among the protected 
states t in that respect he stands alone i . . . ." 

Before the same Committee on the 27th February, 1832, Major Close in reply to 
the question, 

"NfTiat is the relation in which Scindia stood to the Company said "He was indcpcndcRt" 

Then he was asked, "Has he no treaty with the Company ?"— "Ves, there are sevaral treaties, 
but they are not such as to abrogate his independence, or to place him in acknowledged submission to 
the British Government." 

f 

This fact is important to remember, because it shows that the Goveniment of India 
had no right to interfere in the internal affairs of that State. 

Unfortunately for that State, a few months after the arrival of Ellenborough in India 
as its Governor-General, its ruler Jankoji Sindhia breathed his last on the 7th February, 
1843, and all of a sudden. About that time the Machiavellian policy of that 
Govenor-General in Sindh was beaTing4ts desired fruit; for that province was d»4 
106 
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after annexed to the British dominions. Ellenborough determined to follovj' the same 
policy and with the same object in veiw with the House of Sindhia. 

jankoji died childless and had made no arrangement for the succession. Here was 
an opportunity for the lynx-eyed British to seize and turn it to their advantage. 
Jankoji's widow was a girl of only eleven. So, the duty of selecting a successor to 
Jankoji fell on the Gwalior Darbar. The chiefs of that State elected a near relation of 
their departed sovereign in the person of a boy of eight years named Bhagirath Rao as 
the successor. This boy on being adopted assumed the name of jiajirao Sindhia. The 
widow of Jankoji, although appointed regent, being herself a minor, the real power of 
governing the State fell into the hands of the Darbar. If government in the Western 
countries is a success, because it is vested in the representative Assemblies or 
Parliaments, it was no less so in those native States of India which were 
governed by Darbars. And the Gwalior Darbar was governing and would have 
governed the State well, had it not been interfered with by the Government of India. 

Ellenborough cherished ulterior designs on this State. So from his camp at Delhi, 
he v/rote to Oucen Victoria on 1 9th February, 1843, that 

'"having received intelligence on the Qth instant of the death of the Maharajah of G>}valior, he 
immediately determined on proceeding to Agra, instead of Meerut, in order to be near Gwalior, 
where the Maharajah having died without heirs and the widow to whom the right of adopting a 
son belongs being only eleven, it could not but be a subject of anxiety in what manner the 

government would be carried on, and the necessity might possibly arise for instant intervention. 

"Hitherto everything has been condneted at Gwalior peaceably and properly. The boy, about 
eight years old, nearest in blood to the late Maharaja, has been adopted, with the consent of the 
chiefs and army, and every deference which could be justly expected has been evinced towards the 
British Government." 

There was nothing then to complain of against the conduct of the Gwalior Darbar. 
\/hv did the Governor-General write then that "the necessity might possibly 
arise for instant intervention His words indicated more than what appeared on the 

surface. This is evident from what follows In the letter above referred to. 

Ellenborough continued : 

"Still the necessity exists for appointing a regertcy, and for some time there must be a difRculty 
in carrying on any new administration. Lord Ellenborough, therefore, adheres to his intention « of 
proceeding to Agra, and has made some change in the disposition of the regiments in order to have 

with him old corps upon which he can entirely depend ..." * 

Accordingly, Ellenborough proceeded to Agra and commenced his campiagn of 
intrigues against the Gwalior State. John Hope, in his sketch of the House of 
Sindhia, writes: 

"As Ellenborough had firmly resolved, though his resolution was not then made known, first to 
disregard the rights of this state, and afterwards deprive it of its independence, the preliminary step 
would necessarily be to set aside the Maharanee on the ground of her infancy, and to put up in her 
place as Regent a person who would cheerfully do the bidding of the British Government. The 

dcctfon was in the hands of the Durbar. Now there was only one individual in that council who 

would lend himHif to carry out an anti-national policy, and he was called the Mamasahib. 

. To the Duke of Wellington he wrote at the same time : ...... . , ^ 

'1 daddid on g^ng to G^ior instead ^ Meerut as soon as I heard of the Maharajas dcatki 
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Accordingly the Resident laid aside the principle of non-intervention which hitherto had guided his 
conduct, and strained every nerve to effect this man's election/' * 

Hope ill his work has given a graphic sketch of the nature and character of this 
Mama Sahib, who was an upstart and whose manners were repulsive, yet Ellen - 
borough did not scruple to write to Her Majesty the Queen Victoria in his letter 

dated Agra, 21st March, 1843 , the following lie: 

'The movement of Lord Ellenborough to Agra immediately on his receiving the news of the 

death of Sindhia has apparently had the desired effect of establishing without contest a strong: 

government at Gwalior in the person of Mama Sahib, who feels that the support which has been 
given to him by the British representative has practically given to him the regency." 

Hope writes: 

"The opposition candidate who, if there had been no interference, would have been elected by 
acclamation was the Dada Khasjeewalla. just at this critical time arrived alettcr from his Lordship 
which conveyed these words : 'The Governor-General would gladly see the Regency conferre/t upon 
the Mama Sahib'." 

So the Mama Sahib was ""elected'^ the Regent of Gwalior. But he did not 
command the respect of anybody in that State. Vet his Lordship had the audacity 
to write to Her Majesty on April 20 , 1843 , that — 

"The administration of the new regent at Gwalior has been carried on with tranquillity." 

But this creature of the Governor-General did not long enjoy the sweets of office 
or the favor of that British autocrat. He had to leave G^'^^alior. Ellenborough in his 
letter of 8th June, 1843 , informed the Queen: 

"Until the 20th of May everything at Gwalior wore a favourable appearance, and the authc^ity 
of the regent never appeared to have a stronger foundation than the day before the intrigue 
commenced, which has ended in his downfall. The regent had effected a marriage between his niece 
(a child of six years of age) and the Maharajah, who is nine. The marriage’ seemed to have been 
agreeable to the widow of the late Maharajah, the Maharanee— who is herself only twelve— but 
probably it was represented to her Highness that the regent, having managed this marriage, would, 
in the name of the minor Maharajah, supersede her authority in the State. Whatever the cause, her 
Highness gave her whole .support to the faction hostile to the regent and advanced sums for the 
payment of the troops from the Treasury. After discussions which lasted a fortnight, the regent was 
dismissed, all the chiefs having been brought over to the faction hostile to him. 

"The British Minister at Gwalior has advised the regent to retire from that place in obedience to 
the Maharanee's orders. 

"These events are very much to be deplored. They may have very injurious results upon the 
tranquility of the common frontier of the British territory and that of the Gwalior State. Lord 
Ellenborough still hopes, however, that no outrage will occur which will render necessary the bringing 
together of troops for the vindication of the honour of the British Government." 

Let us turn to Hope for what he has to say regarding the ejection of Mama Sahib 
from Gwalior. He writes ; 

'There happened to be, at this time, a little disturbance in a distant part of the country between 

and I adhere to my purpose, although I do not now a|)prehend that there wiH be any difficulty 
about putting things into order there. The circumstance of my being so near will steady any new 
government of which I may approve." 

• P. 42. 
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a party of villagers and some sepoys, and the Resident called on the Mama to cause the apprehension 
of the native officer who was in command of the men ^ but unluckily, power to act was just the 
one thinp whi^. the Regent most wanted. He was helpless, and the temper of the Resident was 
chafed, wiiat ^s, then, to be done? The latter addressed himself to Lord Ellenborough and 
^suggest d the calling In of British troops from Agra. The answer seemed to make 'confusion worse 
confounded.' 'I intrust the use of^ troops to the discretion of no one except my own.' The pear 
was clearly not ripe, and nothing was done. 

"And now another and an awkward embarrassment appeared, which ie< med to set the very teeth 
of the Regent, as if he were in perfect terror. A slave girl whose name was Narungee, who had 
never been permitted to go outside the walls of the Zenana, had erected, it was gravely said, the 

standard of revolt in the palace ^e, then residing on the spot, could never believe that 

she was anything better than the ordinary slaves i but If we arc to give credence to the affrighted 

Mama, she must have been a Gorgon In disguise for she deposed the nominee of the great 

Autocrat of India, packing him out of the country with all his baggage, without even the common 

Asiatic ceremony of the beat of a tom-tom. 

confess, indeed, ihat we are inclined to regard the ejection of the Mama Sahib as a very 
great blunder, as it gave a fresh motive to Lord Ellenborough to mature some other scheme, which 

proved 'far more certain to cause the collapse of the independence of this State than the 

worst acts of a wretched Imbecile could possibly bring about. Wc believe, in fact, that if Lord 

Ellenborough did not actually rejoice over the expulsion of his nominee, still perceiving that 

from him nothing great could be derived, the only umbrage which he felt, perhaps, was the apparent 
contempt done to his dignity, which the overthrow of his favourite would seem to display.''''^ 

The vacancy caused by the flight of the Mama Sahib was to be filled. The Darbar 
proceeded to elect its chief and the choice unanimously fell on the Dada Khasjeewalla. 
But this man was not invested by the Governor-General with the powers of the 
Regent which the Mama Sahib possessed. \/rites Hope ; 

"It was on the 24th of May, 1843, that the Mama took flight , and on the 26th, the Maharanee, 
who now occupied the throne as Regent, ordered the Durbar to assemble to elect a Minister. This 
national council made choice at once of the Dada Khasjeewalla. Vacillation of purpose was one 
of the remarkable traits in the character of the Governor- General, and an instance of it was to 
be given now. He who had refused to recognise the Maharanee in February on account of her 
tender years, hesitated not to acknowledge her as Regent in May i but no power under heaven 

would have prevailed on him to countenance as Minister, the iil-fated chamberlian. A wit 

once said, that "\^omen's faults are ^wo — Nothing's right they say, nothing' right they do.' It 
was so with this man. The same number of faults, though in their character different, had all the 

native Chiefs in India, whenever their respective territories chanced to be coveted. They had, it 

was alleged, in stereotyped letter-press, a weak system of government on the frontier, and a strong 
system of government in the interior* •• 

"It is a matter," writes the Govenor-General, "of paramount rmportance that there should exist 
in Gwalior a government willing and able to preserve tranquillity along that extended line (meaning 
the frontier), for the British Government cannot permit the growing up of a lax system of rule, 
generating habits of plunder along its frontier.' ^^'hen this is written in despatches, the evidence of 
approaching danger Is strung and undissembled i but what will the reader think when we tell 
him that the province of Bundelkhand, which was under our control, and the two rich provinces of 
Saugor and Nerbudda, which were absolutely British territory (the frontiers of which bordered on 
the frontiers of Scindea's dominions), were at this time, and had been for two years, in a state 
of open insurrection, and that on the very day that this threatening despatch was penned by Lord 


* Pp*:46-49. 
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Ellenboroufih, Scindia's contingent of 2,000 men were keeping our rebels from destroying the 

wealthy town of Khimlassa, which was distant 100 miles from the Gwalior Capital, and which 
belonged to the British Government, whilst the most active and able officer of the Maharanee's 
army. Colonel Salvadore, with his men, was saving from destruction Balabehut, another town of 
ours, which the rebels were about to fire."* 

The next act n this Gwalior drama was the removal of the Resident from that 

State by the Governor-General. Colonel Spiers, who was the Resident at this time at 

Gwalior, was perhaps not a man after Ellenborough^s heart. So the Governor-General 
adopted diplomacy, certainly not oriental, but occidental, in removing him from 

Gwalior. \^^riting to the Queen on June 27,1843, he said: 

'The retirement of the late regent from Gwalior has removed all present apprehensions of 
collision with the troops of Gwalior. The British Resident has, in pursuance of his instructions, 
removed to his house at Dholepore, about thirty miles from Gwalior, and out of the Gwalior 
territory. 

"The last accounts give reason to expect that the attempts by the successful faction to remove 
from the palace the brigade which has for some years guarded it may lead to a contest. 

"Under all circumstances the most proper position for the British Resident seems to be that 
which has been taken at Dholepore, whence he will not return to Gwalior without specific 
instructions | and Lord Ellenborough's present impression is that the Resident should not return 
until there shall be a government at Gwalior possessing the appearance of good intention and 
stability, or until the Maharanee and the Chiefs shall earnestly desire his aid for the establishment 
of such a government." 

Of course, according to the law of nations, the removal ^ an Envoy from a foreign 
Court means declaration of hostilities. So Ellenborough meant mischief when he took 
the above step. But his hypocrisy, duplicity and want of veracity regarding the 
removal of Colonel Spiers from Gwalior, arc well exposed by Hope : 

"We are now in the height of the rainy season, and it was necessary at once, if ever, that 
matters should be 'coming up ... on the top of a floodtide.' The Governor-General thus addressed 
the Resident "The great heat usually leads you at this season to absent yourself from Gwalior 
and I see no sufficient reason for your now departing from your usual course.' The idea was not 
bad in itself, if such a very small game was worthy of a great Governor-General to play i but the 

fact was just the other way The Resident felt that he must acquiesce, He accordingly told 

the Durbar a little fib, and this was that he required 'change of air.' Nothing had then transpired 

to lead him to apprehend a storm i nothing to show very clearly duplicity i nothing to raise the 
fear of another 'humane bit of rescality."t 

Ellenborough was bent upon mischief. Colonel Spiers was not going to be a 
pliant tool in his hands. So he was removed. His successor was Colonel Sleeman, 
best known for the influence he had over Thugs and Dacoits.§ 

But Sleeman was specially selected by Ellenborough, because his Lordship thought 

• Pp. 50-52. 

t Pp. 54-56. 

§ In his "Story of My Life," the celebrated novelist Captain Meadows Taylor writes "Had I 
been allowed to remain (in the civil employ), I should have been the first to disclose the horrible 
crime of Thuggee to the world i but it fell to the good fortune of Major Sleeman to do so after- 
wards." 

Colonel Sleeman appears to have been a favoured child of fortune. 
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that officer would be a willing InstrumcDt in his hands in helping him In the absorption 
of the principality of . Gwalior. Sleeman possessed the reputation of being a philanthro- 
pist. But Johnson might have as well said that the last refuge of scoundjels is philan- 
thropy instead of patriotism. Sleeman was a catcher of thugs and thieves. If the 
adage '"set a thief to catch a thief" be true, then Sleeman illustrated the truth of that 
proverb in his own life. He played the same game at Gwalior which a few years 

later on he played at Lucknow. As his doings paved the ^ 'ay to the annexation of 
Oudh, so his doings at Gwalior were designed to bring about the same object But 
in both cases it is a well-known fact that he did not advocate annexation. ^ 

From his known antipathy to the House of Sindhia, Sleeman should not have been 
chosen to fill the situation of Resident at Gwalior. In his "Rambles and Recollections" 
Sleeeman wrote : 

^'As a citizen of the v^orld I could not help thinking that it would have been a great blessing upon 
a large portion of our • species if an earthquake were to swallow up this Court of Gwalior and the 
army that surrounds it." 

' Vith his bias against the principality of Gwalior Sleeman was considered by 
Elicnborough a very "safe" man for the Residency at Gwalior. 

The new Minister, Dada Khasjiwala, was an able man. But because he was an 
able man, therefore he was an eye-sore to Elicnborough. It was an English minister. 
Sir John Gorst, who from his place in the House of Commons in 1891 said that 
able men like tall poppies were to be suppressed. 

So then Dada Khasjiwala was marked out for his victim by Elicnborough. His 
Lordship wrote to the Queen on August, 13 , 1843 : 

''At Gwalior, the chief of the successful faction which lately expelled the regent, whose 
appointment had been sanctioned by the British Government, has apparently strengthened himself 
by paying the arrears of pay due to the troops, and by compelling the retirement, not unattended 
by violence on the part of the soldiers, of almost all the European and half-blood officers, in 
the service of the State. He has replac.d, in situations from which they had been removed by the 
late Maharajah, on the representation of the British Resident, many persons notorious for their 
hostility to British interests, and for their connection with plunderers upon our frontier. The example 
of a succesful defiance of the British Government at Gwalior has led the weak Holkar to pay less 
attention to our expressed wishes. Disturbances are expected on the borders of Berar, and it is 
hardly possible that the vicinity of the ungoverned districts belonging to the Gwalior State should 
not lead to much disposition to plunder along our frontier and that of our allie^. 

"The new minister at Gwalior appears to exercise a very strict control over the conduct and 
persons of the widow of the late Maharajah and of the preseflt minor sovereign. He avows 
that the reports of Lord Ellenborough's approaching return to England and the certainty of the 
retirement (from ill-health) of Lieutenant Colonel Sutherland and of Mr. Clerk from the North- 
Vest Provinces, lead him to think that he shall have all his own way." 

"Under these circumstances, the members of the Indian Government have unanimously decided 
upon th^ formation of an army at Agra (of about 12,000 men besides artillery), which will be 
commanded by Sir Hugh Gough « and other measures are in contemplation for the purpose of 
enabling the Government to concentrate a much larger force. 

"your Majesty will readily perceive that the continued existence of a hostile Government at 
Gwalior would be inconsistent with the continuance of our permanent influence in India, by which 
alone its peace is preserved," 
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Ellenborou^Yi very unmUtakeably struck the note of war against Sindhia's Government. 
In his letter to the Queen^ dated Calcutta, September 19 , 1843 , he again referred to 
Dada Khasjiwala as follows; 

^The Dada IChas|iwala,'with whom every measure of an olfpensive or hostile character originated, 
still retains his influence over the Rani, and directs affairs. It would appear that he now conceals 
from her Highness the real purport of the communications addressed to her by the British minister. 

''Upon the whole the state of India requires now, as indeed it always must, the exercise of 
extreme vigilance on the part of the Government, and constant preparation for the field.'' 

The nature of the crime with which the Dada Khasjiwala was charged, has been 
explained by Hope as follows : 

'It was said . . . that the Minister of the state had intercepted a letter from his lordship to his 
dear young 'Sister' the Maharanee ... 'A high crime against the Maharanee, declared the 
Governor-General. The letter was written in the Persian language, and the Maharanee, a child 
■ of thirteen, could neither read nor write any language at all. There was only one man in the 
Capital who, by virtue of his hereditary office of 'Great Chamberlain end keeper of the crown 
jewels, could enter the most sacred of the female apartments, and that man was the Dada 

Khasjeewalla \^ho then, except this man, had the privilege to open and read the 

Governor -General's letter . . . ? To suppose that this man, the favorite of the palace, cared to 
keep in ignorance a child, not out of the nursery, of the contents of a letter, albeit they conveyed 
censures upon himself, is in the last degree Quioxotic. The only thing that can be said to explain 
the whole affair is detenda est CaMagd i and, that being so, that this charge, contemptible as 
we regard it, would do as well as any other."* 

Lord Elicnborough had no right to Interfere with the inlernal administration of the 
State, yet he treated the existing treaties with Gwalior as so much waste paper, 
when he demanded to make over to him the Gwalior minister for punishment. 
In vain the Darbar asked the Governor-General to reconsider his demand, for it 
struck at the very honour of the Raj, and they went so far as to place him in 
confinement and appoint in his place one Ram Rao Phalkea, who had fought for the 
English by the side of Lake. But this did not appease the wrath of Ellenborough, 
who assembled one army on the north and another on the east frontier of Sindhia's 
dominions foi the purpose of invasion, if that minister were not delivered to him. 
The Gwalior Darbar had to bow down to this show of force and give up the 
Minister, who was banished for life and died ten years afterwards in Benares. 

Ellenborough's expressed desire was acceded to. But still he was not satisfied. 
He wanted to go to war with the State of Gwalior and have it annexed to the 
British dominions. He wrote to the Queen from Barrackpur, Nov. 20, 1843 ; 

'At Gwalior the usurping -minister has been seized by the chiefs and troops of the party 
opposed to him i but there is still no appearance of a settlement without authoritative intervention 
of the British Government, and seeing the urgent necessity of effecting such settlement in a secure 
and satisfactory manner. Lord Ellenborough will proceed on the 25th instant to Agra, which he 
will fcich on the 11th of December, and find the army assembled." 

The mere seizure of the person of the minister did not satisfy his Lordship, who 
wanted to get the minister banished altogether from the State. He wrote to the 
Queen from camp Dholpur on December 19 , 1843 : 
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*The ho<^tile minifter, the Dada KhafjeewaSla, was immediately delivered up upon the receipt 
by the Maharanee of the letter of which a copy is enclosed for your Majesty's perusal. He is a 
prisoner in the camp, and will be sent to the Fort at Agra." 

Elicnborough misrepresented matters when he wrote that ^'the Dada Khasjiwala 
was immediately delivered up.'' But as said above, this was not true. 

But Ellenborou^h was still not satisfied. He wrote in his letter of I9th December, 
1843, to the Queen : 

''The only remaining difficulty is apparently that of effecting the disbandment and disarming of 
a disaffected portion of the Gwalior army. 

"In this measure the Chiefs would gladly co-operate » but they may not be able to effect it 
without our active aid, or at least without the support they would derive from the near approach 
of our army. . . . 

"The existence of an army of such strength in that position must very seriously embarrass the 
disposition of troops we might be desirous of making to meet a coming danger from the 
Sutlej." 

Here the British lord let the cat out of the bag. He wanted to take the Panjab 
and as he had written to the Duke of \^^cllington in his letter dated Agra, 
April 22, 1843 : 

"Depend upon it, I will never, if I can possibly avoid it, have two things on my hands 
at a time." 

So he decided to crush Gwalior first 
Hope sa^ s : 

"The Dada having been given up, there was then an end of the causus beUL Nothing of the 
kind. 1 have found,' said his Lordship to the new Minister, Ram Rao Phalkea, who had been 
sent by the Durbar to Agra to wait on him, ^a clause in a treaty made with Dewlut Rao Scindea 
at Boorhanpoor, which obliges the British Government, if at any time Scindea should be unable 
to cope with his enemies, to afford him military .assistance. It is true, indeed^ that the clause 
carefully guards against the danger of a great military power forcing its unsolicited assistance on 
a very weak one by the insertion of the word on tfie requisition of tfie Maharajafi » but it is 
impossible, on account of his tender years, for Gyajee Scindea to make the requisition, and, as I 
am the only judge of his necessities, I shall march my army to Gwalior.'^ . . . Ram Rao Phalkea 
was astounded and replied . . . ^as nothing whatever had been mooted on the Boorhanpoor treaty, 
he had brought with him no copy of it to refer to . . . and that the invasion of a friendly state on 
such a pretext was quite a strange anomaly in the conduct of the Honorable Company.' . . . 
But all his arguments, all protestations ^ failed, as would those of a goose who with equal 
pertinadty declined the profered aid of a hungry fox."* 

Ellenborough thus expressed his intentions in the letter to the Queen from which 
extracts have been given above: 

"The late Maharajah of Gwalior had alloted certain revenues for the maintenance of a corps 
of about 1400 men, to be commanded by British officers, and constantly stationed in the Gwalior 
territory. This corps has done excellent service, and it is proposed to obtain ^rom the Gwalior State 
the assignment of further revenues for the purpose of raising very considerably the amount of 
this useful force. 

"It is proposed to procure the consent of the Gwalior State to the placing under British adminis- 
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tratfon the district of which the revenues will be so assigned to the extent at least of giving to the 
British Government the power of nominating and rehioving persons in authority, and thus securing 
the real co-operation- of all for the maintenance of order/' 

Ellenborough knew that he had no right to dictate terms to the Sindhia. He told 
a brazenfaced lie to Ram Rao Phalkea when he pretended that such a right existed 
under the Burhanpur treaty. Says Hope : 

"Respecting the clause in the Boorhanpur treaty on which the Governor- General pretended to 
justify the invasion, it cannot be controverted that there was no such treaty in existence. That which 
had been made in 1804, containing a stipulation of the kind alleged, was signed to meet the difficulties 
arising from the inroads of the Pindarees, but abrogated the following year to serve our own interests. 
The whole thing was a barefaced sham, and was, as Mr. Thornton well described it, owing to 'the 
facility with which the surrender of the Dada had been yielded, under the influence of terror imposed 
by the march of the British force, that a change in the policy of the Governor-General was effected, 
and the determination arrived* at to employ that terror SiS an instrument for obtaining ulterior 
objects,"* 

So Ellenborough, without any caasus belli, invaded the territory of Sindhia, for he 
crossed the frontier and marched his troops into the principality of Gwalior. The 
peace-loving people of this Hindu State could not believe that their hearths and homes 
would be invaded by the orders of the Christian Governor-General. They were 
therefore quite unprepared and so the Sindhians frontier was crossed without any 
difficulty by Ellenborough. That eminently "Christian" judge of Her ‘Majesty's High 
Court of Agra, Mr. \/illiam Edwards, in his "Reminiscences of a Bengal Civilian," 
writes, for he was with Ellenborough :• 

"We were thus enabled to crosr the Chumbul without opposition, an operation which, had that 
river, with its precipitous banks, been defended, could not have been effected without heavy loss." 

But when the people saw that the Governor-General was thirsting for their blood, 
they very hurriedly prepared for fighing the British troops. So the battles of Maharajpur 
and Punniar were the result. 

Both these battles were fought on the same day. Le,, 29th December, 1843. Of 
course/ fortune favoured the British arms, for besides good luck they had been preparing 
for the battles since some time previously, and they had more troops and were well- 
versed in the Machiavellian arts of raising traitors in the camp of their enemy, and 
their resources were almost inexhaustible. But the English generals did not show much 
qf military strategy in the battle of Maharajpur. The manner in which they had 
disposed of their troops would have resulted in a disaster but for certain circumstances 
which turned in their favor.f 

Some of the atrocities perpetrated in these two battles by the British have been 
described by Hope, who writes 

• Pp. 71-72 

t Edwards narrated the fight in detail. See pages' 66 et secf. of his "Reminiscences of a Bengal 
Civilian." 

See also Eilenborough's description in his letter to the Duke of Wellington, dated camp Gwalior, 
JaiK 21, 1844, in J.ord Colchester's History of the Indian Administration of Lord Ellenborough,^ 
pp. 412 et seq, 
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"Some Mahratta sepoys, twenty or thirty in numl>er, having discharged their last cartridge, were 
fleeing from the field, but, finding themselves surrounded by our troops, they rushed into a native's 
house, the family having fortunately abandoned it, and barricaded the doors. Some of our men set 
fire to the thatched roof and these miserable sepoys were burnt to ashes. As long as a month 
afterwards the walls of the house and the charred remains of the men could be seen by any traveller 
just as they had been left on the day of the battle-^deliberately allowed to remain by an angry 
people with a view to cause a feeling of deeper hatred than ever against our race. At the intercession 
of an European officer, a personal friend of Ram Rao Phalkea, the minister, the walls were taken 
down, the remains removed, and 'the soil ploughed for cultivation, to prevent the spot from being 
visited as the place of martyrs."* 

He also mentions an atrocious deed that happened at the battle at Punniar. 

"A young Portuguese officer, as soon as his regiment had been dispersed, went up, on the fields 
to one of our brigade-ipajors, and presenting his sword, asked to have his life spared. The brigade- 
major, declined the swordi and expressed his willingness to do all he couiJ, and desired him to 
keep close to his side. Unhappily, the Major was on horseback, while the Portuguese was on foot. 
A demon in the rear had kept his tigerish eyes on the poor fellow, and a chance occurring, he 
plunged a bayonet through his body, making an exclamation while doing so in language too fright ul 
to repeat. It may be added that Scindea's contingent was, with exquisite taste, made to act against 
that state of whose salt the officers and men of that body had long partaken, some of the latter 
being of the same village and country from which Gyajee Scindea had recently come."t 

And these were the men who were talking of humanity. Vrites Hope : 

^The day before a shot was fired, Lord Ellenborough issued a proclamation in the English language, 
intended, we presume, for the people of England, in which he explained his intentions. In it we 
find that his Lordship was much moved by sentiments of pity towards the Maharaja i by a determina** 
tion to brook no hostility to the British Government by individuats at his Court » and by 
a desire to have— which is the old story when the appetite for a native State is particularly 

sharp— a quiet frontier To maintain unimpaired the position we now hold is a duty, 

not to ourselves alone, but to fiumanitj^’ -The adoption of new views of policy, weakness 
under the name of moderation, . and pusillanimity under that of forbearance, would not avert 
from our own subjects, and from our own territories, the evils we let loose upon India, 
and the only result of false measures 'would be to remove the scene of a contest, altogether 
inevitable, from Gwalior to Allahabad, there to be carried on with diminished force, a disheartened 

army, and a disaffected people If a contest were altogether inevitable,^ why should it be at 

Allahabad? \^ell, we will unravel the mystery. It was all owing to a Napoleonic instinct 1 

It was surmised, that the recent demise of Riinjeet Singh would lead to struggles for the masterdom 
of the Punjabi that a proud army at Lahore might even venture to cross the Sutledge and try its 
mettle against British soldiers i and that it was just possible that we might have to fall back upon 
Allahabad. There we should find the Gwalior army ready to' kick us nearer to Calcutta and it was 
clear that, under this marvellops change of fortune, our force would be 'diminished,' our army 
'disheartened,' and the people 'disaffected So then, 'pity towards Gyajee Scindea' i the determination 
to brook no hostility by individuals at his Court, and the desire to have 'a quiet frontier' were what 
the lawyers call false colourings and pretences, the real motive being Napoleonic strategy, which 
taught Lord Ellenborough to destroy even an unoffending army rather than allow it to exist in his 
rear." $ 

After the easy victories gained at Maharajpur and Punniar, the principality of 
Gwalior lay at the feet of Ellenborough. He .must have compared himself to Alexander 
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or Caesar, Napoleon or Wellington. He could have wiped out the existence of this 
principality.* But what was his motive for not doing so? Hope has tried to 
answer this question by saying: 

are perfectly certain, though the fact does not admit of positive proof, that it was the fear 
of rousing once more the resentment of powerful individuals in Parliament that just turned the scale 
and no more in favor of Sindhia/' 

The annexation of Sindh was very unpopular and Lord Ellenborough was condemned 
by the Parliament and the press of England for it. So he was obliged to be moderate 
with Gwalior. Had Gwalior been annexed, a general rising of the native States would 
have been the probable result. This ts hinted at by Ellenborough, for in his letter of 
I6th February, 1844, he wrote to the Queen: 

"Lord Ellenborough has reason to think that the moderation evinced in the treatment of the 
Gwalior State after the recent victories has produced a favourable impression upon the minds of 
the native princes of India, and has conciliated them towards the British Government j while the 
victories wilL for the present at least, have the effect of putting an end to all ideas of resistance to 
British power." 

But a new treaty was forced upon Sindhia and the State of Gwalior was shorn of 
much of its importance. It lost its independence and became a feudatory of the British 
Government. 


* Mr. Thornton, in his history of India, writes th^t "the issue of his Lordship's official papers 
appeared to have had no other purpose, but to give expression to a feeling of triumph, and to 
gratify a desire of treating the Gwalior State as a conquered country.. -Judging from the language 
held on the subject, it seems to have been thought an act of extraordinary lenity that the State 
should have been suffered to exist at all 1" 



CHAPTER LXXV 
ANNEXATION OF KyTHAL 

Kythal was a Cis-Satiaj Sikh State which entered into treaty with the British 
Government in 1809 , 

The chiefs of the Cis-Satlaj States never dreamt when the;? entered into alliance 
with the British that their states would be annexed to the territory of the East India 
Company for want of heirs. For, according to the Hindu law, they knew they could 
always adopt heirs in the event of the failure of a progeny. This is exactly what the 
British interpreters of the Treaty would not admit. So when the Kythal Chief died, 
his State was annexed by Ellenborongh. But this annexation was expressed by the 
euphemistic phrase 'lapse.'' The State had not been originally granted to the Kythal 
Chief by the British that it could have "lapsed" to them. 

However, it was not without some difficulty that Kythal State was acquired by the 
British. Ellenborough in his letter, dated Agra, April 20 , 1843 , to the Queen wrote: 

^The Chief of Kythul, one of the protected Sikh States within thirty miles of Kurnaul, having 
died without heirs, four-fifths of his territory lapsed to the British Governr.ient, and the remaining 
fifth became the property of the distant branch of the family. A political officer was sent with a 
small escort, afterwards increased to 300 men, to receive possession of Kythul, which belongs to the 
lapsed portion of the territory, but he was met by passive resistance on the part of the female 
relations and the ministers of the late chief. The military retainers of the State flocked to Kythul 
and a most indiscreet disposition of a part of the small cavalry escort having been made, attack was 
invitted, and the consequence was the repulse of the whole force with the political officer with some 
loss, and its retirement to Kurnaul. 

Ellenborough, on being informed that troops would be wanted, had directed that so large a force 
should be taken as would preclude the chance of any collision. Unfortutnately the collision took 
place, through the indiscretion of the officer at Kythul, before the direction could be acted upon. On 
the 4th, however, 1800 troops were assembled at Thanesar, and on their arrival on the I6th within eight 
miles of Kythul it was found that the town and fort were evacuated by the armed retainers on the 
15th. The ministers and the merchants of the place had come into the British camp on the 14th. 

''^at has happened is very much to be regretted, although it has been repaired. 

'The affair might have become very serious had not the place been so soon approached by a 
preponderating force after the unfortunate collision on the 10th.'' 



CHAPTER LXXVL 

INTRIGUES AGAINST THE PANJAB. 

Maharaja Ranjit Singh died in 1839 when Auckland was the Governor-General of 
India. After his death there was anarchy, as it were, in the Panjab. The distracted 
state of that land was very coolly seen by the British. They did not move their little 
finger to put down the disturbances which were of almost daily occurrence in that 
province of the five rivers. There arc reasons to believe that the British were the real 
authors of these disturbances. The BriiJxfi friend of India, published in London, wrdte 
in its issue of December, 1843, as follows: 

"We have no proof that the Company instigated all the king-killing which has been perpetrated 
in the Panjab since Runjit died i but, bearing in mind their trade, and the wonderful success which 
has attended their operations in that line, in Bengal, in the Carnatic, and elsewhere » both amongst 
the Moghuls and the Mahrattas, with Rajahs and Nabobs, we must say that we smelt a rat i we 
strongly suspect the Company's corrupt influence has been employed in framing and fomenting these 
plots, which it is the interest and desire of the Crown and people of Britain rather to have counter^ ^ 
acted, ...... but a mercenary Company, wielding a hireling army, cannot live but by plunder 

but, we see too clearly, that backed as it necessarily now is, by all the resources of Britain, 

Lahore will be sacked, the Kingdom rent in pieces."* 

The British, since a very long time, had been very eagerly looking forward to the 
day to become masters of the hoarded wealth of Ranjit Singh as well as of hi$ 
dominion. To achieve this end they had been intriguing and conspiring against the 
Panjab. Ellenborough, even before his departure from England, had marked that province 
as one of his victims. Reading his Indian letters to the Queen and the Duke of 
Wellington, edited by Lord Colchester, between the lines, there can be no doubt, that 
the British instigated all the disturbances in the Panjab in order to weaken it and then 
to easily annex it. 

Wellington, whose protege Ellenborough was, also had his eyes on the Panjab. 
Writing to Ellenborough on 30th March, 1842, he said : 

"Looking at our position in the North-West, I see upon the river Sutlej a short line of defence, 
covered by the Punjab and its rivers, with the Government of which country we are in alliance; 
It is true that the Sikh Government is in an unsettled state, and not what it was when governed by 
Runjeet Singh at the commencement of the war in Afghanistan. But the weakness of the government, 
or the absence of all government,, in the Punjab, and the possibility of hostility in that part of the 
Sikh State, would be an additional inducement to the British Government to attend to the defences 
of our own weakest frontier, even if the consequences of the state of confusion in the government of 
the Punjab should eventually require the active interference of the British Government in order to 
settle the government of a country where tranquillity is so essential to its own protection and safety." 

"While these measures should be in the course of execution, it would be necessary that an army 
should be assembled towards the Sutlej.— 

"An army in this position might maintain itself. It might move forward into the Punjab, whether 


(Pages 247-248). 
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;«s an offensive movement, with a view to conquest^ or as one defensive, with a view to attack its 
enemy at the passage of some of the rivers in that country, or to threaten the communications of 
an enemy advancing from the North -'^est/' 

\/riting to Lord Fitzgerald on 6th April, 1842, his grace the Iron Duke said: 

"\ am very glad to see such good accounts of the state of the Sikh Government. It must be 
very desirable to maintain its existence in the Punjab. But this I must say, if we are to maintain 
our position in Afghanistan, we ought to have Peshawar, the Khyber Pass, Jellalabad/ and the passet 
between that post and Cabul." 

The Iron Duke after all blurted out the necessity for taking the Panjab. No wonder 
that his protege, Ellenborough, should have tried his best to create dissensions and 
distractions in the Panjab in order to get it converted into a British t^rovince. 
The Machiavellian policy that he was following to get his object accomplished, his 
lordship has himself narrated with brutal frankness in some of his letters to the Duke 
and the Queen. Thus in his letter of 7th June, 1842, he wrote to the Duke: 

"I have already, as you are aware, said what I could to dissuade the Sikhs or rather Dhian 
Singh and Gholab Singh, the Jummoo Rajahs, from their wild views of conquest beyond the 
Himalayas.«>.| have at the same time not discouraged another folly of theirs— that of advancing their 
frontier towards Cabul.-.-lf they accede to this arrangement and endeavour to carry it out, wc shall 
have placed an irreconcilable enemy to the Afghans between them and us, and hold that enemy to 
the Afghans, occupied as he must be in defending himself against them, in entire subjection to us by 
our position upon the Sutlej, within a few marches of Umritsir and Lahore. Such I wish to make 
our position on our North-Western frontier." 

Again he wrote to the Duke on October 1 8th, 1842: 

"I agreed to permit the Sikhs to occupy Jellalabad on our retiring from it.---you will sec into 
what a false position their ambition leads them. They will be obliged to keep their principal force 
in that quarter, and Lahore and Uhiritsir will remain with insufficient garrison, within a few marches 
of the Sutlej, . on which I shall, in twelve days, at any time, be able to assemble three European 
and eleven native battalions, one European regiment of cavalry, two regiments of Native cavalry 
and two irregular cavalry, and twenty-four guns. 

''The state of the Punjab is, therefore, under my foot. I only desire, however, that it should be 
faithful and innocuous. The conflict of parties in the Punjab will render it more dependent every 
year, and indeed, he who knows it best does not think the Government can last a year. I intend 
to be most courteous and liberal to both parties, and to wait till I am called in." 

In his letter of January 18,1843 to the Duke, he thus described the Sikh army : 

"A return mission was sent to Lahore, and most cordially received. The Maharaja paraded 
65,900 men and 200 guns | but it took eight hours to get 'them into line, and when placed they did 
not move. Half the guns were without draught. The irregulars are said to have been very fine. 
The troops are disciplined, some in the French, some in the English, and some in the Sikh manner, 
and there is no subordination. The arrival of General Ventura is anxiously expected by the army. 

I am glad all is sate oetore he comes." 

It is not improbable that General Ventura was an emissary in the pay of the British 
with the Sikh army. \/hen General Ventura returned, he had some communication with 
him. So he wrote to the Duke on 20th October, 1843 : 

^Ventura anticipates a long anarchy, from which the ultimate refuge will be in our protection » 

I i.gree with him." 

Regarding what he called the ^ game/' he wrote in the same letter to the Duke : 
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^The time cannot be very distant when the Punjab will fall into our management, and the 
question will be what we shall do as respects the Hills. Probably the Hills wiH be very much 
divided under separate governments, and I look to the protection of our Government being 
ultimately extended to the Sikhs of the Plains and the Rajpoots of the Hills, and the Mussalmans 
of Mooltan, precisely as it is now to the Sikh Chiefs on the left of the Sutlej. The Khalsa lands 
are worth half a million, and the payments from the Jagheer may be as much. There would also 
be lapses of estates. I do not look to ttiis state of tkings liketj^ to occur next jear, hut as 
being ultimately inemtabte if vee do not bring on union against ourselves and indisposition to 

our rule by some precipitate interference, I sfiould tell you, fiowever, tfiat t6ere is, as there 

long has been, a great disposition, even in quarters not military, to disturb the game/' 

The words put in italics, used with brutal frankness, need no comments. On I6th 
February, 1844, Ellenborough wrote to the Queen : 

^Rajah Heera Singh remains at Lahore without power over the army. One regiment is already 
arrived at Lahore from Peshawar against orders, in order to extort more pay, and it remains 
unpunished. Other regiments at Peshawar threaten to leave it, and it seems doubtful whether this 
mutinous desertion of Peshawar by the Sikh troops may not enable the Afghans to reoccupy it. 

^In the hills. Rajah Gholab Singh is extending his power with his usual unscrupulous disregard 
of the rights of others and of the supremacy of the State he pretends to serve. This conduct, 
however, makes him very odious to the Sikhs at Lahore 

'".••It is to be hoped that the state of the Punjab may not render necessary in December 
next an operation beyond the Sutlej : but every prudent preparation will be made 
with a view to enabling the army to undertake that operation whenever it may become necessary. 
It must be always viewed as a measure which can only be deferred, your Majesty may be 

assured that Lord Ellenborough is fully aware of its magnitude and its importance. He knows that 

it cannot be devoid of great risk, and that, under all circumstances, it must be of a protracted 
character. Lord Ellenborough knows your Majesty's earnest desire to maintain peace and your 
Majesty may at once rely on his doing everything which can prudently be done to avoid war and at 
the same time to secure success in a war, should it become inevitable," 

One looks in vain in the public records to find anything to show that Ellenborough 
ever took any steps to avoid war. On the contrary, he did everything that lay In his 
power to provoke the Sikhs to hostilities. find him writing to the Queen on the 

2Ist April, 1844: 

"Lord Ellenborough cannot but feel that the termination of the present state of things in the 
Punjab is essential to the security of the British power in India , but he will wait, cautiously pre^ 
paring our strength for a contest he would willingly defer, but which he considers inevitable,** 

\^^riting to Wellington on 20th April, 1844, he said: 

"^e can only consider our relations with Lahore to be those of an armed truce. 

"I earnestly hope nothing may compel us to cross the Sutlej, and that we may have no attack 
to repel till November, ts^s, I shall then be prepared for anything. In the meantime we do all we 
can in a quiet way to strengthen ourselves." 

The words put in italics are very significant ones. The Sikhs crossed the Satlaj 
about the time which, according to Ellenborough's calculation, would be convenient for 
the British to receive them. Docs it not show conclusively the deep scheme of the 
British in bringing on the war with the Sikhs ? 

Ellenborough was very jubilant over his successful Machiavellian policy which he 
followed towards the Sikhs. He wrote to the Duke on May 9, 1844 : 
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Ellenborough had his attention directed to the rich Muhammadan principality of 
the Deccan. With his pronounced antipathy to and hatred of Muhammadans, whom 
he always tried to reduce to political non-entity, he would have gladly exterminated 
the existence of the State of Hydarabad (Deccan) like that of its namesake in Sindh, 
had he got an opportunity to do so. His correspondence shows that he was trying 
to seize any opportunity to absorb that State. Thus he wrote to the Queen from 
Agra on May II, 1843: 

"The financial difficulties of the Nizam's Government are become very serious, and it may become 
absolutely necessary to adopt some measure for his relief. Lord Ellenborough would willingly defer 
any such .measure until it might be made the condition of some decided improvement of the 
relations between the British Government and that of the Nizam, having for its object the condition 
of his Highness's dominions." 

The significance of the diplomatic language in which the above letter is clothed is 
too apparent to need comment. 

The following extract from his letter to the Queen dated Allahabad, June 27, 1843, 
reveals the hostile intentions that he entertained against the State of Hydarabad ; 

"Some persons engaged in the insurrection of 1841 and 1842 have proceeded to Berar from 
Hyderabad in the Deccan, and numerous Arabs are entertained there. The day cannot be distant when 
it will be absolutely necessary to interfere with the strong arm for the expulsion of the Arabs 
from the Nizam's dominion, in which they now occupy half the forts i but Lord Ellenborough deen)s 
it advisable to do one thing at a time, and circumstances do not yet allow of our devoting our 
force to the permanent pacification of the Deccan." 

How he wanted to absorb the Nizam's principality is evident from his letter to the 
Queen dated August ^3, 1843 : 

"The financial diffllulties of the Nizam's Government have led to the resignation of the old 
minister, and their tendency is to place the whole of his Highness's dominions for a series of years, 
if not permanently, under the British administration, in consideration of a loan of a million, which 
must be advanced for the payment of the troops and of debts to bankers and others. The decision 
of the Nizam upon the several propositions submitted to. his Highness will be known in a few 
days." 

Lord Ellenborough's hands were too full with affairs in Northern India to deal that 
blow to the Nizam's dominions which he had intended. 

Even before his departure from England, Ellenborough had marked out Nepal as his 
intended victim. Ever since his arrival in India, he kept a very watchful eye on all the 
political transactions of that State. There can be no doubt that he was eagerly looking 
forward for an opportunity to deprive it of its independence. But fortunately for the 
"heathen" natives of that principality, the Christian Governor-General had no opportunity 
to inpose the yoke of subjugation on their necks.* 

* In his letters to the Queen Victoria as well as the Duke of Wellington, Ellenborough has 
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There was one other small state whose independent existence was wiped out by 
Ellcnborough. That small state was Jytpur in Bundelkhand. Sleeman, who was 
Political A^ent of Bundellchand at that time, should be held responsible for this act of 
spoliation. Ellenborough wrote to the Queen on December 19, 1842 : 

"In Bundelcund the two forts belonging to the Rajah of Jytpore, who in the course of the last 
summer, evinced hostility to the British Government, were taken possession of, without resistance, 
on the 27th of November. 

'The Raj of Jytpore has been confiscated and given to the most popular chief in Bundelkhand. The 
grounds upon which this has been done, and the probable effects of the measure, will be shown to 
your Majesty by vhe enclosed copies of letters to and from Major Sleeman. 

"The camp of the Rajah of jytpore was attacked on the 7th instant, and he made his escape 
with about ten followers." 

It need hardly be added that the whole transaction was high-handed and certainly 
not one of justice. After this no wonder that Sleeman was such a persona gcala with 
those Govcrnors-Gcneral who wanted to absorb the principalities of any native 
sovereigns. This accounts for his appointment to the Residency at Gwalior and later 
at Lucknow. 

Ellenborough was no friend of Muhammadans, and consequently could not have 
been of the Mughal Emperor of Delhi. Up to his time, every Britisher in India used 
to pay his homage to the * titular Emperor of Delhi. But he stopped this and thus 
lowered the dignity of the descendant of Babar and Akbar. Edwards in his 
Reminiscences of a Bengal Cmlian writes : 

"The Governor- General immediately issued instructions, forbidding the presentation in future 
to the King of any offerings by British subjects, and directed me to ascertain the average annual 
amount of gifts received by his Majesty for the past ten years, in order that an equivalent amount 
should be added to the royal stipend from the British treasury in future."* 

It should be remembered, as stated by the same writer in another place of his 
work (p. 307), that 

"Up to 1842, the Governors- General who visited Delhi were in the habit of presenting, through 
their Secretaries, a nuzzur of lOI gold mohurs to the Emperor as a mark of fealty and 

acknowledgment of holding the British territories in India subject to his authority It is scarcely, 

therefore, to be wondered at that the Imperial house of Delhi never lost, in native estimation, its 
position of dignity and importance." 

No wonder that the Delhi people joined the Mutineers in 1857 to avenge the 
wrongs and injuries that had been inflicted on the representative of the House 
of Babar. 

Ellenborough had in contemplation to further lower the dignity of the Mughah 
This is evident from the correspondence between him and the Duke of '%/ellington. 
The latter in his letter dated \/almer Castle, September 27, 1842, wrote to 
Ellenborough : 

very frequently mentioned all that was passing in Nepal and of which he could get any Information. 
See pages 32, 37, 41, 58, 63,. 69, 79, 88, 114, 157, J95 any 200 of Colchester's EUeitborougffa Indian 
AdmlniskaHwi. 

• P. 57. 
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"However inconvenicTit to retain the Moghul and his palace^ and his court and retainers, in the 
town, I should prefer to leave them there than to incur the odium of removing them, and of 
exposing—particularly the Moghul and his family— to the inconvenience and expense, and degradation 
in the eyes of those attached to him, of a forced removal. 

'In my opinion, the principle on which the works at Delhi are constructed is a good one. . . • 

"It appears to me that the palace of the Mogul would be under the guns of this citadel.'' . . • 

In xep\y to the above letter, Ellcnborough wrote on December 18 , 1842 : 

"... 1 had already come to your conclusion that it would be an unadvisable step to do anything 
having the appearance of violence towards the old king. With his successor, my successor may 
be able to make some arrangement for the transfer to us of the citadel. To Have in our fiands 
tfie ancient seat of empire, and to administer tfic government from it, fias ever seemed to me 
to be a verj great object" 

Had Ellenborough remained a few more years in India he would have done what 
he had expressed in 'he words which we have italicised in the above extract. The 
humiliation of the king of Delhi would have been then complete. 

As said so many times before, Ellenborough was no friend of Muhammadans. 
He annexed the Muhammadan state of Sindh. He had his eyes on the Nizam's 
dominion in the Deccan. He humiliated the Mughal king of Delhi in the estimation 
of others. But then there was the Musalman kingdom of Oudh. Almost every 
Governor- General looked covetously to that kingdom. The Muhammadan kings of 
Oudh used to be bled by Christian Governors-General of India. Ellcnborough also 
bled one, and it was, therefore, perhaps that he did not propose to annex that 
kingdom to the British dominions during his regime. 

The king of Oudh used to be the wet-nurse of the British rulers of India. So he 
was made to act again towards Ellenborough. \/riting to the Duk? of Wellington 
in September 16 , 1842 , the Governoi*-Gcncral wrote: 

"I have got the King of Oudh to lend 10 lacs more." 

Of course, it was not convenient for Ellenborough to kill the goose that laid the 
golden eggs and therefore, he left the kingdom of Oudh out of consideration of 
annexation in his time. 



CHAPTER LXXVffl 
RECALL OF ELLENBOROUGH 

Ellenborough's foreign policy was an aggressive one He had for his prototype the 
Marquess '^cITesTey, whose example he was desirous of closely imitating, as indeed on 
whose advice he was acting. During his tenure of office of two years and a half, 
proportionately he fought more battles than N^'ellesley during the same period. His 
lordship in the speech delivered at the dinner given in his honour by the Court of 
Directors of the Honourable East Mndia Company, November 3, 1841, said that he 
was going out to India 

'7o restore peace to Asia, and with* peace, that sense of entire security, without which peace 

itself is almost valueless ; from that peace, so secured, to draw the means of creating a surplus 

revenue, the best guarantee of public improvement, and of liberal, even of fionest government— in 
possession of that surplus revenue, to emulate the magnificent beneficence of the Mahometan Emperors, 
in their great works of public utility, to perfect and extend the canals of irrigation." ..." 

But all the time he was in India, he did nothing to restore peace to Asia or 

improve the condition of the people of India. He took no step 7or creating a surplus 

revenue. He enhanced the tax on salt in order to promote the happiness of the people 
of India. 

His conduct in the administration of India was such that it called forth the censure 
of the Court of Directors of the East India Company. In his letter of 5th April, 1843' 
the Duke of Wellington informed Ellenborough why the authorities at home were not 
pleased with him. He wrote : 

"\i appears that the Court has stated several grounds of complaint with you. I say nothing of 
the gates of Somnauth, which is, 1 think, made a efieval de bataille to acquire popularity for the 
cause. ... 

'The Court then complains of your continued absence from the seat of your Government, Fort 
>^illiam, and of the consequent separation from your Council. It complains of large expenses to be 
incurred for forming new cantonments, barracks, and stations for the army, European troops as well 
as native, without previously taking the pleasure of the Court, or giving to it the requisite information 
of the necessity for the new and expensive establishments, of the ammount of the expense which they 
will occasion, or enabling the Court to acquire such information by the perusal of the reports recorded 
on the proceedings of the Court in the usual course, and the deliberations of the members of (he 
Court thereupon, before any such plans could be adopted and ordered for execution, even if the 
previous sanction of the Court should not, according to order, have been applied for." 

Again in Parliament also his conduct was cerfsured. The Duke writing to Ellen* 
borough on 5th July, 1843, said : 

'The opposition in Parliament had, at a very early* period of the session, endeavoured by sarcasm 
and observations upon passages and words in your general orders and letter upon the gates of 
Somnauth, to ridicule your pacific professions, to place them in contrast with your conduct in Scinde, 
and to draw the conclusion that, notwithstanding your blame of the conduct of your predecessor in 
office, you were acting with views of conquest inconsistent with the dcdaratioiis and principle of 
the law/' 
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The conduct of Ellenboroush in the administration was such that the Court of Direc- 
tors were compelled to recall him. He was an autocrat and wished to govern India 
not with "benevolent" but absolute "despotism." in his letter to Wellington, dated 
April 22 , 1843 , he wrote: 

'Our only danger is from England, because people there will think that India can be governed 
according to their own last new notion, and still more will believe that the press of India tells one 
word of truth. Then against us, too, we have the jobbing and Liti mindedness of the Directors, 
intriguing and caballing against a Government nominally their own, because it will not make patronage 
practically their own. India can only be governed by great views, and as India » and these gentlemen 
would have me govern it on little views, and as England $ but that I will not do." 

So after all the autocrat had to deliver the Government of India into the hands of 
Lord Hardinge on 1st August, 1844 .* 


* Sir Robert Peel, in a private letter to Hardinge wrote : 

"Ellenborough has been here some days. Wc have made him an Earl and given him the Red 
Ribbon. I have met him twice at \/indsor Castle. Lord Lonsdale is willing and wishes to relinquish 
the Post Office. I wrote to Lord Ellenborough a few days since offering him that office and a seat 
in the Cabinet, or if he pieferred it, an attempt on my part to induce the Duke of Buccleuch to take 
the Post Office, leaving the Privy Seal vacant for Ellenborough. Ellenborough, perhaps wisely, 
declined both proposals, in a friendly letter, intimating, however, that his head has been so full of 
grand conceptions and schemes with great results, that Post Offices and Privy Seals were beneath 
his notice. I think he will find that he has erroneous notions of his position. His return here has 
not caused the slightest sensation. There is no curiosity, among this most curious people, to see 
so great a perfomer on the Indian theatre. He will not infect the people of this country with the 
love of military glory. If you can keep peace^ reduce expenses, extend commerce, and strengthen our 
hold on India by confidence in our justice and kindness and wisdom, you will be received here on 
your return with acclamations a thousand times louder and a welcome infinitely more cordial than 
if you have a dozen victories to boast of and annex the Punjab to the overgrown Empire of India.'' 



CHAPTER LXXIX 


LORD HARDINGE'S ADMINISTRATION 
( 1844 - 48 ) 

A certain British officer, under the pseudonym of "Carnaticus," wrote in the Asiatic 
Journal for May, 1821 : 

must at once admit that our conquest of India was, through every struggle, more owing to 
the weakness of the Asiatic character than to the bare effect of our own brilliant achievements i and 
empire after empire rolled in upon us when we were merely contemplating the protection of our 
trade, or repelling insult. Kingdoms have been vacated for us, as if by magic spell > and on the same 
principle we may set down as certain, that whenever one-twentieth part of the population of India 
becomes as provident and as scheming as ourselves, we shall run back again, in the same ratio of 
velocity, the same course of our original insigniflcance." 

The scheming nature of the English stands in bold relief in the manner in which 
they succeeded in bringing about the war with the Sikhs. Even in the lifetime of 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh the English were conspiring against him. After his death during 
the regime of Ellenborough, the scheming English were making warlike preparations and 
fomenting dissensions amongst the Sikhs in order not to disturb the "game." The 
"game," according to Ellenborough, would not be fully prepared before November, 
1845 . Although he had to leave India before that time, yet the "game" was not to be 
given up. His departure from India did not mean that the policy which he was 
pursuing or which dominated his administration was to be given up. In his letter of 
July 2 , 1844 , to the Duke of Wellington, Ellenborough wrote : 

"Immediately on the receipt of the news of my removal I advised the Government to send 
letters by express to all native Courts, to assure them that the change would not affect the policy 
of the Government, which would be altogether maintained by my successor. I wrote myself to the 
principal Residents to the same effect,—" 

In the same letter he also wrote : 

"I remain to receive Sir Henry Hardinge. All the public letters to England, which he cannot 

have seen, have been copied for him, and sent to Madras." 

Sir Henry Hardinge was a kinsman by marriage of Ellenborough. So he, like 

Ellenborough, did not disturb the "game," but like him followed the same course.* 

The authorities in England expected to go to war with the Sikhs and therefore 

selected Hardinge, who was a soldier-statesman, Hardinge's biographer, his own son, 
writes :t 

* In his letter to Major Broadfoot, dated Calcutta, June 17, 1844, Ellenborough wrote ; 

"you will have heard that the Court of Directors have thought fit to recall me. My successor 
will cany out all my views. He is my most confidential friend, with whom I have communicated 
upon all public subjects for thirty years." 

t P.. 44, Hardinge, Rulers of India Series. 
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^^ithout doubt the selection of a distinguished soldier, who also possessed the experience of a 
Cabinet Minister, rather pointed to the anticipation of war. A few years before, on the receipt of the 
news of the Kabul disasters (1842) Sir Henry Hardinge had been pressed to accept the command 
of the Indian army, which for urgent private reasons he was compelled to decline. Now, on being 
offered the higher office of the Governor-GeneriCl, he felt it an imperative duty to Waive all personal 
considerations.'^ 

Hardinge was ambitious and therefore he accepted the oflFice of Governor-GeneraL 
Sir Charles Napier, who knew Hardinge well, wrote about him : 

^^His ambition is Unbounded, and though he would have faced the Directors fearlessly, and the 
press too, any day in the week, if it suited his purpose, he did not, because his ambition is to 
glide into elevation i fie fias wound and will wind like a serpent up the pillar of fame!** 

It is clear that Peel's ministry, in anticipation of the war with the Sikhs, appointed 
Hardinge as Governor-General of India. And from the day of his assuming the duties 
of that office he applied himself assiduously to the amassing of troops and making 
other necessary warlike preparations on the then North- V^estern frontier. A writer 
in the Quart ertif Review for June, 1846, wrote : 

'That he (Hardinge) kept his eye on the Punjab, and was neither regardless of the confusion which 
its affairs were falling into, nor of the consequences to which this might possibly lead, is most 
certain. He had already directed the works at Ludhiana and Firozpur to be strengthened, and raised 
the garrison of the latter place from 4003 to 7033 men. The former Was held by about 6000 i and 
at Ambala, where Gough's head quarters were established, and among the cantonments in the rear 
there were about 7500 of all arms." 

His son, in the biographical sketch (p. 76) already referred to above, has given in a 
tabular form the increased preparation made by Lord Hardinge in the different canton- 
ments on the North-\f^est frontier. The table is reproduced below : 



Strength as left 

Strength at first 

Increased preparation 

Post 

by 

breaking 

made by 


Ellenborough. 

out of war. 

Lord Hardinge. 

Firozpur 

4596 men 12 guns 

10472 men 24 guns 

5876 men 12 guns 

Ludhiana 

3080 „ 12 „ 

7235 „ 12 „ 

4205 „ 0 „ 

Ambala 

4113 „ 24 „ 

12972 „ 32 „ 

8859 „ 8 „ 

Meerut 

5873 „ 18 „ 

9844 „ 26 „ 

3972 „ 8 „ 

Vhole Frontier, 




exclusive of Hill 




Stations. 

17612 „ 66 „ 

40523 „ 94 „ 

22911 „ 28 ,; 


Ellenborough had ordered fifty-six boats to be built on the Indus. Vhen these 
were ready, they were brought up to Ferozpur in September, 1845, by Hardinge's 
order.f 


♦ Life of Sir Charles Napier, Vol. IV, p. 205. 

t The Governor-General's Private Secretary, who happened to be his own son, in a long and 
confidential letter, dated February 20, 1845, wrote to Major Broadfoot : "It is not desirable that the 
purposes to which these boats can be applied should unnecessarily transpire. .. 

"But if any inquiry should be made hereafter, your answer will be that this flotilla of bcatSis 
not at present required on the lower Indus, that our commissariat arrangements do require the 
employment of boats between Ferozpore and Sukkur for the supply of the latter place with grain 
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In his letter of April 20, 1844, Ellenborough had written to Vellington: 

"I earnestly hope nothins may compel us to cross the Sutlej, and that we may have no attack 
to repel till November, 1845. I shall then be prepared for anything. In the meantime we do all 
we can in a quiet way to strengthen ourselves." 

So by November, 1845, warlike preparations . on the part of the British were 
complete. And as by the middle of that month the Sikhs proclaimed war and after 
a few weeks' time actually crossed the Sutlej, there is but one conclusion to be drawn 
from these events, that the First Panjab Var was a pre-arranged affair, just like the 
different parts assigned to the actors on a theatrical stage by the stage-master • 
The stage-master in this instance were the British trained in the school of occidental 
diplomacy of Machiavelli. 

The Lahore Darbar, who were controlling the affairs of the Panjab, did not wish 
to go to war with the British. Their intentions were quite pacific, and accordingly 
they asked the British Agent, Major Broadfoot, for a British force to be permanently 
stationed at Lahore. That is to say, they were desirous of what is euphemistically 
called by Lord Vellesley "subsidiary alliance" with the British. But this was not 
convenient to the English, and so they did not accede to this request of the 
Darbar. 

From the warlike preparations on the part of the British, from the dispatches and 
letters, of that period, it is as clear as anything could be that it was the British who 
wanted war and not the Sikhs. 

The occupant of the throne of Ranjit Singh before the outbreak of the Var was 
an infant named Dalip Singh. Vhether he was the son of the "Lion of the Panjab" 
is a very disputed point. The mother of Dalip Singh was Rani Jhinda, Her moral 
character resembled more that of the Empress Catherine of Russia than that 
of Queen Elizabeth of England. One of her favorites was Lai Singh. This man vkas 
made Vazir of Dalip Singh, that is to say, he was now the Prime Minister of the 
Sikh Raj. The British intrigued with this man, who was the virtual ruler of the Panjab 
and the paramour of the Queen-mother. 

The Commander-in-Chief of the Sikh forces at this time was a Brahmin by name 
Tej Singh. This man was not a native of the Panjab but of the district of Saharanpur. 
He rose from very humble circumstances and was ready to do anything for 
"glittering gold." Accordingly the British intrigued with him and made him their tool 
in serving their end. 

The Rajput chiefs of the hills on whom Ranjit leaned for support and who had 
been ennobled by him also proved treacherous to the cause of the Sikhs. Of the 

and these boats are purposely adapted for military aS well as trading purposes and form part 
of our military means and establishment on the Indus applicable to any purpose for which they 
may be required either on that river or on the Sutlej, to which you may add several iron steamers 
fillich ft is convenient to the Government fo employ on these rivers for the conveyance of troops, 
stores, and supplies, and of course, available for the offensive as well as for defensive objects, not 
uiiiim iitily. entering Into these explanations, but stating the truth, if explanation be proper. 
T&i Caretr of Broadfoot, p. 284. 

109 
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three Jammu brothers, Dhyan and Suchet had met with violent deaths and so did 
Hira, the son of Dhyan Sin^h. Only one of these brothers, Gulab Singh, was surviving 
on the eve of the First Silch War. His treachery to the Sikhs will be narrated further on. 

The Rajputs, who from motives of pride practised infanticide, were not ashamed to 
give their daughters to Muhammadan chiefs and nobles to grace their harems as wives 
or rather as concubines. 

Vhen the Mughal Empire was /n extremis we do not find Rajputs making common 
cause with the Marathas, jats and Sikhs to re-establish Hindu supremacy in India. 

The man who treacherously captured Shivaji and brought him a prisoner to the camp 
of Aurangzeb was also a Rajput, named Jai Singh. No wonder that the memory of 
that incident rankling in the breasts of patriotic Marathas made them in the zenith of 
their power carry fire and sword through Rajputana. Tod, ignoring these circumstances, 
has painted the Maratha conquerors of Rajputana in the darkest colour possible. 

So the Dogra Rajput, Gulab Singh of Jammu was only acting on the traditions of 
Rajasthan when he treacherously behaved towards the Sikhs. The British chose him as 
one of their vile tools for carrying out their designs on the Sikh Raj. 

The British agent on the North-\^estern Frontier at Ludhiana during the last days 
of Elicnborough's Governor-Generalship in India was one Colonel Richmond. This 
officer did not satisfy his Lordship with his diplomatic skill. So Ellenborough recommen- 
ded his removal from the then North-\^^estern Frontier. He was to be replaced by 

one Major Broadfoot, an officer who had distinguished himself in Afghanistan and was 
afterwards appointed to the charge of the Tenasserim Provinces in Burma.* But his 
appointment to the North-^est Frontier was ordered and made by Hardinge. \^riting 
to Ellenborough from Amballa, on November 18 , 1844 , Broadfoot said : 

•'My appointment to this situation I can not but consider as being as much due to your Lordship 
as if directly made by you : for to Sir Henry Hardinge I was of, course, unknown, save through your 
Lordship. My only anxiety is, that I may be able to do justice to the nomination 

"From Sir Henry Hardinge I have received the greatest and most marked kindness. It is to you 

Lieutenant Colonel Havelock, in his letter to Major Broadfoot, dated Simla, September 9, 1844, 
communicating to that officer his appointment as Agent for the North -\^^estcrn Frontier, wrote : 

...to put emolument out of the question, our North-'O^'est Frontier is the point of all others 
the most attractive to a soldier, you arc wanted there j for not only is our information defective, 
but Col. Richmond, though a very fair regimental officer, is by no means a man of calibre for such 
a charge, " (Loc. Cif, p. 215). 

Major Broadfoot solicited Lord Ellenborough to be appointed to military service and Northern 
India, for he preferred war to peace. In his letter dated Mergui, December 13, 1843, to Lord Ellen- 
borough, Broadfoot wrote: 

"I have had some severe illness of late, but recently have had slight apoplectic attacks, which make 
it almost certain that I must for a time, if not permanently, quit the coast. Rest, or a change to 

military service with the climate of Northern India, would speedily restore me Had my 

health not thus given way, I could not have ventured to make this request, greatly as your Lordship 

knows I desire to serve again in the field, especially during your Lordship's government 

I could not recover if the army Were in the field, and I am idler elsewhere." {Loc, Cit p*. 202)* 

This letter leaves no doubt that Broadfoot was appointed an agent because Ellenborough wanted 
war with the Sikhs and also because Broadfoot was considered the proper diplomatist to bring it about. 
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I owe \t, and I felt on that account the more pleasure in it, being more generally than any one else 
but Durand known as an Ellenbovougfi man,* 

He was chosen, because he seems to have been a past master of occidental diplo- 
macy and also for being ''too prone to war." At the time of his appointment to the above 
post, Broadfoot himself in the letter to Ellenborough from which extracts have already 

been given above, wrote, that 'on our [English] side, there is in general a desire for 

// 

war. 

Broadfoot was playing that part of an occidental diplomatist so well that Hardinge 
wrote to Ellenborough on Dec. 23, 1844, that "Broadfoot is in his element on the 
frontier." 

Even after his departure from India, Ellenborough was very keenly watching what 
he had described as the "game" in the Panjab. in a letter to his protege, Broadfoot, 
Ellenborough wrote from London on 7th May, 1844: 

"Our friends on the other side of the Sutlej have been doing apparently al we could desire, or 
nearly soj but still, I fear, they will be alarmed by the close neighbourhood of so many of our 
troops, and make up their quarrels if they can'^f 

His Lordship did not wish that "our friends'' that is, the Sikhs, should make up their 
quarrels. Broadfoot, as "an Ellenborougfi man", was also doing all that his Lordship 
could desire. The quarrels in the Panjab were evidently being fomented by the British. 

From the day Broadfoot took charge of the agency on the Frontier, he was doing 
all that was well-calculated to exasperate and provoke the Sikhs to make rupture with 
the British. Captain Cunningham, who, as he states in his History of the Sikhs, "had 
free access to all the public records bearing on the aflFairs of the frontier," has very 
scathingly exposed some of those acts and doings of Broadfoot which provoked the 
war with the Sikhs. He writes : 

'One of Major Broadfoot's first acts was to declare the Cis -Sutlej possessions of Lahore to be 
under British protection equally with Putteeala and other chiefships, and also to be liable to escheat 
on the death or deposition of Maharaja Dalip Singh. This view was not formally announced to the 
Sikh Government, but it was notorious, and Major Broadfoot acted on it • • 

"Further, the bridge-boats which had been prepared at Bombay, were despatched towards Feroz- 
poor in the autumn of 1845, and Major Broadfoot almost avowed that hostilities had broken out 
when he manifested an apprehension of danger to these armed vessels, by ordering strong guards of 
soldiers to escort them safely to their destination, and when he began to exercise their crews in the 
formation of bridges after their arrival at Ferozpoor/'§ 

The author of the "Career of Major Broadfoot, a brother of that occidental 
diplomatist, has tried to refute these statements and assertions of Cunningham. But it 
must be admitted by all impartial critics and judges that that author has failed In his 
attempt. The above-named work is, however, very important, as the letters and torres’ 
pondence published in it throw considerable light on the nature of occidental diplomacy 
practised by Broadfoot to provoke the war with the Sikhs. 

Loc, Crt p. 241. 

(Zoc Cii p. 307). 

Pp. 807 et stq. 
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The then Governor-General of India, in a note on the memorandum by Mr. Clerk 
on the Lahore State, wrote on August 14 , 1845 : 

"If we arc forced into war, let the rupture be caused by some prominent aggressive act. An 
offence to our dignity offered by a weaker Power would not be ground broad enough to 
occupy I ..." 

Again, writing to Lord Ellenborough, on October 23 , 1845 , Sir Henry Hardinge 
said : 

"The Punjab must however, be Sikh or British * * * § ... The delay is merely a postponement of the 
settlement of the question ; at tfie same time we must beat in mind tHat as ye/ no cause of 
war Has been given/'f 

It is a significant fact that while ''no cause of war" was given by the Sikhs, the 
British were making warlike preparations which could not befool anybody as to their 
intentions. As an occidental diplomatist. Major Broadfoot was trying to make every 
act of the Sikhs appear as a violation of the treaty, and aggressive in its nature and 
hence provocative of war. ^^'rites the author of the career of Broadfoot : 

"About the very time that the preceding letter was written [March, 1845], there occurred the first 
serious vi^Jfeition of our frontier. It was serious, not from the strength of the party which crossed 
the Sutlej without leave, but from the fact that it was a deliberate attempt to ascertain whether 
we were in earnest as regarded recent warnings addressed to the Durbar. 

"Broadfoot was in camp at Tira, a considerable place on the old road from Ludhiana to Fkozpur, 
when the news reached him that a party of Sikh cavalry had crossed the river and taken up a posi- 
tion at Talwandi, a village near Harike Patan and not far from Sobraon..."§ 

Vhat Broadfoot’s brother calls a first "serious violation of our frontier" was no 
such thing at all, as will appear from what Captain Cunningham says regarding this 
incident. He writes : 

"Again, a troop of horse had crossed the Sutlej near Ferozpoor, to proceed to KotkupoOra, a 
Lahore town, to relieve or strengthen the mounted police ordinarily stationed there* but the party 
had crossed without the previous Sanction of the British agent having been obtained, agreeably to an 
understanding between the two governments, based on an article of the treaty of 1809, but which 
modified agreement was scarcely applicable to so small a body of men proceeding for such a purpose. 
Major Broadfoot nevertheless required the horsemen to recross * and as he considered them dilatory 
in their obedience, he followed them with his escort, and overtook them as they were about to ford 
the river. A shot was fired by the English party, and the extreme desire of the Sikh commandant 


• Zoc. at. p. 323. 
t p. 355. 

Even as early as January 23, 1845, Hardinge, writing to Ellenborough, said : 

"Even if we had a case for devouring our ally in his adversity, we are not ready and could not 
be ready until the hot winds set in, and the Sutlej becomes a torrent. Moderation will do us no 
harm, if in the interval the hills and the plains weaken each other » but on what plea could we attack 
the Punjab, if this were the month of October, and we had our army in readiness? 

*'Self-preservation may require the dispersion of this Sikh armyi the baneul influence of such an 
example is the evil most to be dreaded i but exclusive of this case, how are we to justify the 
seizure of our friend's territory, who in our adversity assisted us to retrieve our affairs T' 
Loc. at p. 276 

§ Ibid, p. 298. 
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to avoid doing anything which might be held to compromise his government, alone prevented a 
collision/'* 

Broadfoot^s brother is guilty of gross perversion of truth when he says that this 
"first serious violation of our frontier . . . was a deliberate attempt" on the part ol 
the Darbar, etc. That this was no such thing is evident from Captain Cunningham's 
statement of tfie case quoted above. Of course Broadfoot tried to make a mountain 
out of a mole-hill and exaggerated the trivial offence, if any, of the Sikhs in order to 
make out a case and go to war against them. His letter to the Governor-General, 
therefore, can not be considered to contain the truth, the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth. 

Broadfoot's treatment of the Sikhs was contrary to all usages of international law. 
He left no stone unturned to provoke them to hostilities. The Lahore Darbar 
complained that 

"the British had in four instances broken the treaty of friendship. The cases cited were : that 
Hakim Rai and his sowars had been treated with indignity : that Lai Singh, Adalati, had not been 
allowed to cross the Sutlej » that the Lahore Ahikars had been disrespectfully used » and that Suchet 
Singh's gold had not been handed over to the Durbar."t 

The charges of the Lahore Darbar against the British were grave. They were 
such as the British never attempted to refute. 

The Lahore Darbar regretted and stood aghast at the ungrateful nature of the 
English. For, 

"The Darbar had at great cost twice invaded Afghanistan for the benefit of the British. That 
English armies had traversed the Punjab to the detriment of its people and government, an injury 
which had been patiently borne by the Durbar. That we had been permitted *to occupy Ferozpur, 
which by righbbelonged to the Durbar, on condition of keeping no more troops than were necessary 
for the management of the district, but that Inspite of this, a great army was collected. Nor was 
this the only innovation since Col. Richmond's time* the passage of the Durbar's troops across 
the river had been forcibly prevented, and Lai Singh, Adalati, had been prohibited from crossing, 

though sent on duty by the Durbar."§ 

But gratitude never formed a marked trait in the character of any Christian natior 
and more particujarlv of tlie English, for they arc reared on politics. 

The Lahore Darbar were composed of men who as Asiatics in the simplicity of their 
hearts credited the English with the possession of feelings of gratitude. They were 
not acquainted with the nature and extent of the designs which the English cherished 
towards the Panjab. Hhd the English possessed any sense of gratitude they would 
have strained every nerve for the maintenance of the integrity of the Raj of Ranjit Singh. 
\^^riting to Broadfoot,! from Calcutta, on I9th January, 1845, Mr. (afterwards 
Sir Frederick) Currie said : 

"If a genuine descendant of Runjeet were on the throne, with a capable minister, or even a 
tolerable aristocracy out of which to form a government, it might be a question with us whether, 

• P. 296. 
t tbid., p. 357. 
i Ibid., p. 338. 
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In return for Runjcct's steady friendship, and his forbearance from taking advantage of us at times 
when he might have done so with present impunity to himself and infinite damage to us, we 
should aid his descendant in putting dowb the opposition of his own army and destroying hostile 
factions in his country. But in the present state of affairs in the Punjab such a measure is quite 
out of the question. It would be madness in us to think of expending blood and treasure to 
bolster up the puppet Dhuleep Singh, or to set up such a government as could be formed out of 
the elements that now exist at Lahore, which must owe its continuance henceforth to our power 
alone."* * * § 

The author of the "Career of Major Broadfoot" in publishing Mr. Currie's letter 
from which the above extract has been given, says that it 

"is interesting because the writer's official position specially qualified him to express an opinion 
on the foreign policy of the Indian Government." 

So what docs the above extract mean ? The English had good reasons to believe 
that Dalip Singh was not "a genuine descendant of Ranjit.^t Knowing this, why did 
the British Government insist on recognising no one else as ruler of the Panjab save 
Dalip Singh ? Of course, the English with their characteristic philanthropy were not 
to interfere in the affairs of the Panjab and so they connived at, if not fomented, all the 
disorders and anarchy in that province. But if they were sincere even in this declara- 
tion of their views, what was the meaning of Major Broadfoot's informing the Lahore 
Darbar, 

"That the Governor-General had recognised Dhulip Singh as the sovereign, and would be no 
party to permitting any other successor to Ran jit." ?§ 

Do not all these facts go to prove that the English had their designs on the 
Punjab and therefore they would not recognise any one else save Dalip Singh as 
the successor of Ranjit ? And because Dalip Singh was not "a genuine descendant 
of Ranjit," theiefore they did not render him any assistance to maintain himself on 
he throne of the Panjab. 

The British were not only making warlike preparations, but their agents Major 
Broadfoot and his assistants were intriguing with the ministers and servants of the 
Lahore Darbar to secure their ends. They had also their emissaries in the Panjab.** 

Raja Gulab Singh of jammu. Raja Lai Singh, the minister of the Sikh Darbar, and 
Sirdar Tej Singh, the Commander-in-Chief of the Sikh army, were the vile instruments 
chosen by the English to intrigue with. 

Even during the Governor-Generalship of Ellenborough, there are reasons to suspect 
that the English were trying to use Gulab Singh as a tool to accomplish their nefarious 
schemes regarding the Panjab. But Hardingc succeeded remarkably in his intrigues 
with that hill Rajput. Vriting to Ellenborough on 20th February, 1845, Hardingc 
said : 


* Loc. Cit. p. 268. 

t The birth of Dalip Singh was considered of so little consequence as not to merit report to 

the British till some years after its occurrence. (See the "Career of Major Broadfoot," p. 224.) 

§ P. 72, Hardinge [Rulers of India Series.] 

*• r/5e Career of Mafor Broadfoot, p. 246. 
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^Oolab Singh has again written to us, delighted to enter into terms with us. The first ovenure 
was a voluntary offer of bis own, through a confidential emissary. The letter I now allude to is 
m answer to the intrigue of a Frenchman, a Mons. de St. Amand, a great scamp, who tpok it 
into his head to go to Jummoo from Loodiana, and after two days' delay, finding he could get 
no employment pretended he came on a mission from Captain Mills to propose an alliance with 
the Raja and the conquest of the Punjab. The Raja's letter by his own emissary had been previously 
received and rejected. The Frenchman impudently wrote to Cap. Mills from Jummoo that his 
proposals were accepted, and the Raja has now sent us a letter entreating us to lose no time. 
Broadfoot will show up the impostor, and M. de St. Amand will have his nose cut off or be hanged." 

Of course, the above letter is written in very guarded and diplomatic language. 
But it need not deceive any one save a child or a fool as to the intrigues which the 
English were carrying on with the Dogra Chief. The Frenchman would not have 
been so impudent as to write to Captain Mills, had he not received instructions from 
him on the subject. The Frenchman had neither his nose cut off nor was hanged. 
Then the whole world knows how Gulab Singh was rewarded after the conclusion 
of the First Sikh ^ar. This fact alone is sufficient to prove that the English had 
been intriguing with him. 

In the same letter to Ellenborough, Hardinge wrote : 

"Our assistants on the frontier will persist in dabbling in the intrigues of the Punjab, and I fear 
I must withdraw — and perhaps — " 

Captain Nicolson, who was one of the assistants on the frontier, intrigued with 
Lai Singh, Writes Captain Cunningham : 

"It was sufficiently certain and notpnous at the lime that tail Sing was in communication with 
Captain Nicolson, the British agent at Ferozpur, biit owing to the untimely death of that officer 
the details of the overtures made and expectations held out, cannot now be satisfactorily known."^* 

Ellenborough had written to Wellington on April 20, 1844 ; 

"I earnestly hope nothing may compel us to cross the Sutlej, and that we may have no attack 
to repel till November, 1845. I shall then be prepared for anything. In the meanwhile we do all 
we can in a quiet way to strengthen ourselves."t 

November, 1845 was now approaching, and the English had also quietly strengthened 
themselves on the frontier. Hardinge had written to Ellenborough from Calcutta 
on January 23, 1845, that 

"In the midst of this anarchy on the frontier, you will ask why am I here (Calcutta) ? 

j"The longer I can stay here, the better our chance of keeping the Sikh government on its legs."§ 

As it was no longer necessary to keep the Sikh government on its legs; so Hardinge 
moved in the middle of October towards the frontier. 

The warlike preparations of the English on, as well as the movement of the Governor- 
General of India towards, the frontier left no one in the dark as to the real intentions 
of the English towards the Sikhs. The former had done everything in their power 
to provoke the Sikhs to war. But the Sikhs bore everything patiently, because they 

* Broadfoot's Career, p. 282. 

•• Ibid., p. 305 f. 12 

t Cpichester's Ellenborough, p. 435. 

§ Boardfoot's Career, p. 277. 
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were conscious of their weakness. The Christians did not find, and could not invent, 
any pretext yet for "devouring'' their heathen ally. They had now to leave to their 
emissaries to accomplish that which was so dear to their hearts. These emissaries 

goaded on the Sikhs to violate the frontier and go to war against the English. Vrites 

Cunmnghain : 

^^Had the shrewd committees of the armies observed no military preparations on the part of the 
English, they would not have heeded the insidious exhortations of such mercenary men as Lai Singh 
and Tcj Singh, although in former days they would have marched uninquiringly towards Delhi at the 
bidding of their great Maharaj. But the views of the government functionaries coincided with the 
belief of the impulsive soldiery, and when the men were tauntingly asked whether they would 
quietly look on while the limits of the Khalsa dominion were being reduced, and the plains 

of Lahore occupied by the remote strangers of Europe, they answered that they would defend 

with their lives all belonging to the commonwealth of Govind, and that they would march and give 
battle to the invaders on their own ground/'"' 

In a footnote to the above, Cunningham adds : 

"The ordinary private correspondence of the period contained many statements of the kind given 
in the text§ 

Captain Nicolson, one of the Assistants on the frontier, wrote to Major Broadfoot 
on November 23, 1845 : 

"Knowing that the Durbar and our government were in friendly relation — at least, that I had 
never been told the contrary— and in spite of that relation finding the head of the Durbar consenting 
to a hostile march against its allies and those supposed to be friendly to us the most active in 
bringing that march about , the doubt did occu: to one (not knowing anything of any cause of 
difference between the governments) whether the Durbar might not be consenting to the march of the 
army against us with your knowledge and to afford a chance of safety to the Maharaja and his 
mother and to the Ahlkars, now threatened with death by the troops, if they consent to any terms 
of accommodation/' 

Of course, as an occidental diplomatist, Broadfoot had to deny all that his assistant 
had alleged in his letter to him. But the denial should be taken for what it is worth. 
Nicolson, who from his situation at Ferozpur, must have possessed some knowledge 
of the nature of the intrigue between the British Government and some of the servants 
of the Sikh Darbar, would not have ventured to write in that manner to Broadfoot 
had he not good reasons to suspect that the Agent had been trying to raise traitors in 
the camp of the Sikhs and to corrupt their leaders. 

There were some Christian adventurers of different nationalities of Europe in the 
employ of Ranjit Singh. These adventurers professing', the Christian religion were un- 
scrupulous, treacherous and ungrateful to a degree which could hardly be conceived of 
by non-Christian Asiatics. Hydar Ali as well as the Maratha princes had kept them 
in the service of their states. 

But "these European adventurers were never true to those whose salt they ate. 
They were even ready to cut the throats of their masters, because they happened to be 
non-Christian and coloured persons. Hence it was their creed not only to deceive their 

P. 299, 

P. m 
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employ,ers and leave them in the hour of their need^ but to betray them to their 
enemies. 

After the death of Ranjit Sin^h, the military council of the Sikhs learning a lesson 
from the past did well in dismissing these European adventurers from the service of the 
state. This is as it should have been. One of these European adventurers was named 
General Ventura. After his dismissal from the service of the Silchs he commenced 
intriguing against them. Mr. (afterwards Sir Frederick) Currie in a letter to Broadfoot 
written from Calcutta on January 19, 1845, said : 

"I have had two or three long conversations with Gen. Ventura i ••• The old Frenchman wished 
to give some valuable information to Sir Henry [Hardinge] to make him friendly to his interests. 

There is no doubt, then, that General Ventura rendered valuable services to the 
British in their conspiracy against the Sikhs. Corrupted with promises and gold of the 
British, the Sikh leaders played into the hands of the designing and scheming foreigners 
and the pretext which the Governor-General was wanting to '^devour our ally" was 
very easily supplied. The Sikhs were made to cross the Satiaj and the British who 
had been prepared to receive them (for the month of November 1845 was now over) 
were delighted beyond measure, for it furnished them with the casus belli of the 
war. 

Broadfoot's biographer, writes that 

^^Both the Governor-General and the Agent, following implicitly the policy and opinion declared 
by Elicnborough, desired beyond everything to maintain the Sikh power in the Punjab, as the best 
possible barrier of British India against Afghanistan and the other Mussalman states.'^t 

That neither Elicnborough nor Hardinge wanted to maintain the Sikh power In 
the Panjab is evident from thei* correspondence and the policy they pursued towards 
the Sikhs. It is anything but true then to say that the British "desired beyond 
everything to maintain the' Sikh power in the Punjab." 


Loc. at, p. 27a 
Loc. at, p. 4Xfr 
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CHAPTER LXXX 

THE SIKHS CROSS THE SATLAJ-THE FIRST SIKH VAR 

Sir Hugh Gough was the Commander-in -Chief of the Indian army on the eve of 
the First Sikh Var. Ellenborough had no confidence in him, and one of the reasons 
which induced his lordship during the period of his Governor-Generalship in not going 
to war with the Sikhs was the fact of Gough's being the Commander-in-Chief in India 
at that time. In his letter to Vellington, dated Calcutta, April 20, 1844, he wrote: 

"I ought not to conceal from you that the anxiety I feel not to be called too suddenly into the 
field is much increased by a want of confidence in Sir Hugh Gough, who, with all his personal 
courage and many excellent qualities, certainly does not appear to possess the grasp of mind or the 
prudence which is essential to the successful conduct of great military operations. He would do 
admirably, I have no doubt, at the head of an advanced guard.'"* 

Ellenborough, who even after his departure from India, was watching the "game" 
in the Panjab, wrote to Broadfoot from London, on 7th May, 1845, suggesting to 
bring up Sir Charles Napier of Sindh fame, to command the troops in the war with 
the Sikhs.t 

Much of the disasters which befell the British forces was attributed to Gough 
being in supreme command of the troops. Vriting to Peel, the Prime Minister of the 
day, after the battle of Ferozeshah, Hardinge said: 

"It is my duty to Her Majesty, and to you as the head of the Government, to state, most 
confidentially, that we have been in the greatest peril, and are likely hereafter to be in great peril, 
if these very extensive operations are to be conducted by the Commander- in-Chief. These are 
painful avowals for me to make to you and not to communicate to him. I rely on your friend- 
ship to justify the disclosure of my sentiments, in a case where the safety of India is at stake. 
Gough is a brave and fearless officer, an honourable and amiable man, and, jn despite of differences, 
a fine-tempered gentleman, and an excellent leader of a brigade or a division. He deserves every 
credit for his heroism in the field, but he is not the officer who ought to be entrusted with the 
conduct of the war in the Punjab. If I am afraid of making this avowal of my opinion to you, I 
am unfit for my present office. I respect and esteem Sir Hugh Gough, but I cannot risk the safety 
of India by concealing my opinion from you." 

But it was not so much the incompctcncy of the Commandcr-in-Chief which 
accounted for the disasters which befell the British arms as the contempt which the 
British cherished for their Sikh opponents and quondam allies. Forming a very 
contemptuous opinion of the military character of the Sikh soldiers, the foreigners 
trusted for their success more to the intriguers and traitors whom they had raised in the 
camp of the Sikhs than solely to the operations of their swords and guns.§ Of course 

* Colchester's Ellenborough, p. 435. 

t Broadfoot's Career, p. 507. 

§ Cunningham in his history of the'^ikhs (p. 301) writes: 

"In 1842 the Sikhs were held, as has been mentioned, to be unequal to cope with the Afghans, 
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their occidental diplomacy bore the desired fruits, but then the British did not estimate 
properly the military strength of their opponents. 

The Governor-General was marching to the frontier, when the news reached him 
of the Sikhs having crossed the Satlaj. From his camp Ushkari Khan Ice Serai, dated 
1 3th December, 1845, the Governor-General issued a proclamation which amounted to 
a declaration of war— a document, which, as uSually written by occidental diplomatists, 
abounded with lies and half truths* He declared the possessions of Maharaja Dalip 

Singh, on the left or British bank of the Satlaj, confiscated and annexed to the British 
territories. 

William Edwards, who was with the Governor-General when the news reached 
him of the Sikhs having crossed the Satlaj, writes that Sir Henry 

"directed me to spread out before him the map of the North-West Provinces, and point him 
out Delhi. I at once did so, remarking that Delhi was now far in bur rear, distant from the 
frontier, and its importance, in a political point of view, had long passed away, ^ever mind,' 
replied his lordship, I want to see £t\\ the roads leading to it, for I have just received a letter 

and even to be inferior in martial qualities to the population of the Jummoo hills. In 1845 the 
Lahore soldiery was called a 'rabble' in sober official despatches, and although subsequent 
descriptions allowed the regiments to be composed of the yeomanry of the country, the army was 
still declared to be daily deteriorating as a military body. It is, indeed, certain that English officers 
and sepoys equally believed they were about to win battles by marching steadily and by the 
discharge of a few artillery shots rather than by skilful dispositions, hard fighting and a prolonged 
contest." 

• "Declaration of war of 1845, Proclamation by ffie Governor- Genera I of India, Gimp, 
Lushkuree Khan ke Serai, December I3th, 1845. 

'The British Government has ever been on terms pf friendship with that of the Punjab. 

"In the year I80Q, a treaty of amity and concord was concluded between the British Government 
and the late Muharaja Runjeet Singh, the conditions of which have always been faithfully observed 
by the British Government, and were scrupulously fulfilled by the late Muharaja. 

'The same friendly relations have been maintained with the successors of Muharaja Runjeet 
Singh by the British Government up to the present time. 

"Since the death of the late Muharaja Sher Singh, the disorganized state of the Lahore Govern- 
ment has made it incumbent on the Governor-General in Council to adopt precautionary measures 
for the protection of the British frontier : the nature of these measures, and the cause of their 
adoption, were at the time, fully explained to the Lahore Durbar. 

"Notwithstanding the disorganized state of the Lahore Government during the last two years, and 
many most unfriendly proceedings on the part of the Durbar, the Governor-General in Council has 
continued to evince his desire to maintain the relations of amity and concord which had so long 
existed between the two States, for the mutual interests and happiness of both. He has shown on 
every occasion, the utmost forbearance, from consideration to the helpless state of the infant 
Muharaja Dhuleep Singh, whom the British Government had recognized as the successor to the 
late Muharaja Shere Singh. ^ 

'The Governor-General in Council sincerely desired to see a strong Sikh Government re-established 
in the Punjab, able to control its army, and to protect its subjects i he had not, up to the present 
moment, abandoned the hope of seeing that important object efltoed by the patriotic efforts of the 
Chief and people of that country. 

"The Sikh army recently marched from Lahore towards the British frontier, as it was alleged, by 
the orders of the Purbar, for the purpose of invading the British territory. 
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from th- Duke of Wellington, ir which he urges me most strongly to look after Delhi, reinforce 
its garrison and watch all roads leading to it, for the Sikhs would certainly make for it and if it fell 
into their hands, the place would, from the prestige attending its name, become at once a rallying 
point for the disaffected all over India, and the result might be most disastrous/'* 

So the garrison of Delhi was strengthened. 

Had there been no treachery in the camp of the Sikhs, they would have, after 
crossing the Satlaj gone straight for Ferozepore. 

But instead of attacking Ferozepore, Raja Lai Sing, to keep up appearances with 
the faithful soldiers of the Khalsa, led them on, and the result was the battle fought 
at Mudki on the 18th December. 

As a result of the treachery of Lai Sing, the Sikhs were defeated and lost heavily. 
But the Sikh soldiers fought bravely and like devils. They infiicted heavy losses on 
the British troops. There was every likelihood of the Sikhs utterly crushing the British, 

"The Governor -General'^ agent, by direction of the Governor-General, demanded an explanation 
of this movement, and no reply being returned within a reasonable time, the demand was repeated. 
The Governor-General, unwilling to believe in the hostile intentions of the Sikh Government, to 
w*hich no provocation had been given, refrained from taking any measures which might have a 
tendency to embarrass the Government of the Muharaja, or to induce collision between the two States. 

"When no reply was given to the repeated demand for explanation, while active military 
preparations were continued at Lahore, the Governor- General considered it necessary to order the 
advance of troops towards the frontier, to reinforce the frontier posts. 

'The Sikh army has now, without a shadow of provocation, invaded the British territories. 

"The Governor -General must therefore take measures for effectually protecting the British 
provinces, for vindicating the authority of the British Government, and for punishing the violators 
of treaties and the disturbers of the public peace. 

'The Governor-General hereby declares the possessions of Muharaja Dhuleep Singh, on the left 
or British bank of the Sutlej, confiscated and annexed to the British territories. 

"The Governor-General will respect the existing rights of all Jagheerdars, Zemindars, and tenants 
in the said possessions, who, by the course they now pursue, evince their fidelity to the British 
Government. 

'The Governor-General hereby calls upon all the Chiefs and Sirdars in the protected territories 
to co-operate cordially with the British Government for the punishment of the common enemy and 
for the maintenance of order in these States. Those of the Chiefs who show alacrity and fidelity 
in the discharge of this duty, which they owe to the protecting power, will find their interests 
promoted thereby , and those who take a contrary course will be treated as enemies to the British 
Government, and will be punished accordingly. 

"The inhabitants of all the territories on the left bank of the Sutlej are hereby directed to abide 
peaceably in their respective villages, where they will receive efficient protection by the British 
Governipent. All parties of men found in armed bands, who can give no satisfactory account of 
their proceedings, will be treated as disturbers of the public peace. 

"All subjects of the British Government, and those who possess estates on both sides of the river 
Sutlej who, by their faithful adherence to the British Government, may be liable to sustain loss, 
shall be indemnifled and secured in all their just rights and privileges. 

"On the other hand, all subjects of the British Government who shall continue in the service of 
the Lahore State, and who disobey the proclamation by not immediately returning to their allegiance, 
will be liable to have their property on this side the Sutlej confiscated, and themselves declared to 
be aliens and enemies of the British Government." 

• Btminiscences of a Bengal Civilian, p. 41, 
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had there not been any traitors in their camp. Instead of shot and powder the Sikh 
soldiers were supplied with mustard seeds and flour. Of course, it was not possible 
for them to fight with those. 

After the battle of Mudki the Sikhs retired to Ferozesha, where a very severe 
battle was fought, in which the English met with disasters unparalleled in the history of 
their warfare in India. 

The Sikhs did not take advantage of disasters they had inflicted on the English 
at Ferozsha* 

The English passed a very anxious night on the battlefield at Ferozesha. Vrites 
the author of the "Career of Broadfoot^' 

"It is not a matter of surprise that some officers were unequal to the emergency, and suggested 
retreat on Firozpur:-- 

"In case of disaster, which was far from impossible, the Governor-General sent orders to Mudki, 
where Mr. Currie was in charge of official papers of the Government of India, and Mr. Cust of the 
records of the Agency, for the destruction of all State papers. Sir Henry's son, Charles, wh > was 
private secretary, being a civilian, was ordered off the field. Major Somerset conveyed the order, and 
was mortally wounded about five minutes afterwards. Mr. Hardinge passed the night wjth Major 
Brind's battery, and rejoined the Governor-General next morning immediately after the Sikh Camp 
had been carried. Prince Waldemar of Prussia and his suite were also desired to leave the field, 
but not before Dr. Hoffmeister had been killed."t 

But Cunningham, truly observes : 

•perhaps neither the incapacity nor the treason of Lai Singh and Tej Singh were fully perceived 
or credited by the English chiefs, and hence the anxiety of the ^nc on whom the maintenance 
of the British dominion intact mainly depended.^fT 

But anyhow the English won the battle, and they offered thanks to God for their 
success.§ 

^Unholy is the voice of loud thanksgiving over slaughtered men." 

The Governor<General was not satisfied with having raised traitors like Lai Singh 
and Tej Sing in the camp of the Sikhs. \^rites Cunningham.§§ 

^The anxiety of the Governor-General may be further inferred from his proclamation, encouraging 

• See p. 97 of "Reminiscences of a Bengal Civilian," by Edwards, who attributes the 

inactivity of the Sikhs to the treachery of their leaders. He writes : "Had they advanced during 
the night, the result must have been very disastrous for us, as our European regiments were much 
reduced in number, and our ammunition, both for artillery and small arms, almost expended. It was 
inexplicable at the time to us why this fresh army had failed to advance and reinforce their comrades. 
Subsequently at Lahore, however, I was informed that their leaders had restrained the men on the 
pretext that the day was inauspicious for a battle, it by no means being the intention of the 
regency that their troops should be successful, but, on the contrary, be destroyed by the British, so 
as to get rid of them for ever." 

t P. 595 

tt ^oc, CiL p. 309 f. n. 

§ In a notification dated 25th December, 1845, the Governor-General called upon the troops 
to render acknowledgment to God, and the Calcutta Christian authorities subsequently circulated 
a form of thanksgiving. 

§S P. 8II /. n. 
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desertion from the Sikh ranks, with the assurance of presehts, rewards and future pensions 
and immediate decision of anx tavtrsaits in wfiicfi t^e deserters migAt be engaged in tde 
British provinces,* * * § ' 

In that battle of Ferozesha many eminent English officers and soldiers met with 
death, including that adept in occidental diplomacy Major Broadfoot. 

The news of the disasters which befell the British began to be circulated all over 
the country. Villiani Edwards writes that 

'Rumours of the most alarming and disastrous character now began to circulate. It was reported 
that both the Governor-General and Commander-in-Chief had been killed, our army annihilated, 
and the Sikhs in full march on Delhi/'t 

It was feared that the protected Cis-Satlaj Silch States would rise against the 
English and throw In their lot with the Khalsa soldiers. Patiala was the most important 
CiS'Satlaj Sikh State. It was necessary for the English to intrigue with the ruler of 
that state In order to prevent him from joining the Sikhs. 'William Edwards was 
sent to that state to play the part of an occidental diplomatist. He writes that 
he received. 


'the Governor-Generars instructions to proceed instantly to Puttialah to install the young 
Maharajah on the throne, in the place of his father, who had suddenly and mysteriously died, 
it was feared by poison, on account of his steady adherence to British interests. 

'The principality of Puttialah was in consequence of this Chief's death in a very excited and 
disturbed state and it was considered of the greatest importance to secure the fidelity of his son 
and successor, as, should the state become hostile to us, the main army's communication with its 
rear, which passed chiefly through Puttialah territory, would be cut off, and the results might be 
very disastrous. I was instructed, therefore, to use my best endeavours to induce the young Chief 
to continue to follow his father's example, and with his subjects remain faithful to British 

intefests."tt 


^ith specious promises and other means so characteristic of occidental diplomacy, 
Edwards succeeded remarkably in his mission to Patiala.§ 

Two more battles of Aliwal §§ and Subraon — were fought before the English could 
force their passage across the Satlaj and enter the SiJ<h territory and proceed 
to Lahore. But owing to treason the Sikhs were defeated in both the battles. That 


• "Reminiscences of a Bengal Civilian" (p. 84) 

t Loc, at 

tt p, 87. 

§ 'I added that although I was not authorized to say so, 1 felt confident that if the Maharajah 
and his people remained steadfast to our interests, his Highilcss would be rewarded by the 
enlargement of his territory, and by the bestowal upon him of some of the lands which would 
become British territory on the successful termination of the war. Finally, I said that I would 
take upon myself to promise, on the part of the Government, that if the Maharajah aided us by 
forwarding supplies, and keeping open our communications with the rear ^that the present salute 
to which his Highness was entitled would be increased in future to such a number of guns as 
would not only raise his rank above all other Chiefs of the Cis-Sutlej States, his former compeers, 
but place him at once on a level with the great 'and ancient Rajas of Hindustan." (pp. 92-93). 

§5 'It has been said that the descriptions of the Peninsular battles received additional grandeur 
from the spirit-stirring pen of the narrator, that many who witnessed then could scarcely 
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of Subraon was altogether a shameful affair, for the English won the victory 
by the sacrifice of all sense of honor, honesty, conscience and humanity. To quote 
Cunningham again : 

^The first object was to drive the Sikhs across the Sultej by force of arms, or to have them 
withdrawn to their own side of the river by the unconditional submission of the chiefs and delegates 
of the army » for, until that were done, no progress could be said to have been made in the war, 
and every petty chief in Hindustan would have silently prepared for asserting his independence, or 
for enlarging his territory on the first opportunity ..The English therefore, intimated to Gulab Singh 
their readiness to acknowledge a Sikh sovereignty in Lahore after the army should have been 
disbanded ^ but the Raja declared his inability to deal with the troops, —the views of either party 
were in some sort met by an understanding that the Sikh army should be attacked by the English, 
and that when beaten it should be openly abandoned by its own Government and further, that the 
passage of the Sutlej should be unopposed and the road to the capital laid open to the victors. 
Under such circumstances of discreet policy and shameless treason was the battle of Subraon fought/'* 

Even William Edwards writes that, when the Governor-General was at Ferozepur, 

"'emissaries from Rajah Lall Singht arrived and gave us valuable information respecting the 
enemy's position .The Sikhs made a gallant and desperate resistance, but were driven towards the 
river and their bridge of boats, which, as soon as the action had become general, their leaders. 
Raja Lall Singh and Tej Sing, had by previous consent, broken down, taking the precaution first to 
retire across it themselves/'-.-^ 

The battle of Subraon resembled the "^battue'' practised in ^/estern Christian 
countries. The Sikhs were the game of British officers and men. No humanity wa^ 

recognise them when dressed in the glowing language of the soldier-historian. Much has been 
said of Aliwal, but candid witnesses give a far different account from that written at the time. 

"'I wandered over the field with one who had been present at the engagement i he assured 
me, and his testimony has been corroborated by many others, that a fruitful imagination was at 
work when the official account was drawn up. His words were : "Aliwal was the battle of the 
despatch, for none of us knew we had fought a battle until the particulars appeared in a 
document, which did more than justice to every one concerned. 

"'But the public gulped it down, and like many of our Indian battles and Indian blunders, the 
final issue of the struggle disarmed criticism. 

"As an Irishman would say, "we gained a disadvantage at Budiwal, by the baggage of the army 
falling into the hands of the enemy » that no exaggeration could well turn into a victory i but 
shortly afterwards, a few shots, and the charge of a squadron or two in pursuit of a host of 
retreating Sikhs, were magnified into a grand combat, and thus the plain of Aliwal has been 
recorded as the scene of one of India's Marathons ." — Wanderings of a Naturalist in India by 
Andrew Leith Adams, M. D., Surgeon, 22nd Regiment. Edinburgh : Edmonston and Douglas, 1867. 

♦ P. 324. 

t Both Lord Hardinge and Sir Henry Lawrence denied that they had anything to do with Lai 
Singh and Tej Singh before the first Sikh war. In his memoir of Sir H. Lawrence, Kaye writes : 

"If this was done, it was strange, indeed, that neither Lord Hardinge nor Sir Henry Lawrence 
knew anything about it. Both were men of the highest honour i and I cannot believe that either 
told me an untruth." (Lives of Indian Officers, vol. II, p. 293). 

There is little doubt now, that both the*above named officers told despicable lies when they denied 
that the battles of Mudki, Subraon, Aliwal and Ferozshah were not bought off by bribing Lai Singh 
and Tej Sing. 

§ Pp. 99-m 
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shown to the Sikhs, who were wantonly and cruelly massacred. Vrites 

Cunningham : 

''the enemy was pressed towards the scarcely fordable river s yet, although assailed on either 
side by squadrons of horse and battalions of foot, no sikh offered to submit, and no disciple of 
Govind asked for quarter* • 'But the warlike rage, or the calculating policy of the leaders, had yet 
to be satisfied, and standing with the slain heaped on all sides around them, they urged troops of 
artillery almost into the waters of the Sutlei to more thoroughly destroy the army which had so 
long scorned ‘their power. No deity of heroic fable received the living within the oozy gulphs of 
the; oppressed stream and ks current was choked with the added numbers of the dead and crimsoned 
with the blood of a fugitive multitude." 

"Such is the lust of never dying fame. But vengeance was complete i the troops, defiled with 
dust and smoke and carnage, stood mute indeed for a moment, until the glory of their success 
rushing upon their minds, they gave expression to their feelings, and hailed their victorious 
commanders with reiterated shouts of triumph and congratulation."* 

\^illiam Edwards has also described the manner in which the faithful KhJsa 
soldiers were betrayed by Raja Gulab Singh. He writes : 

'^When the Sikhs were defeated at Moodkee, Ferozeshuhur and Allewal, the army lost all 
confidence in Rajahs Lall, Tej Singh, and their other leaders, whom they accused of conspiring with 
the British Government for their destruction, and invited Gulab Singh to place himself at their head. 
The Rajah promised compliance, and arrived in due time at Lahore with a large body of his own 
hill troops, in whom he could place implicit reliance. He persuaded the Durbar to allow him to 
garrison the fortress at Lahore with these men, while the Sikhs then occupying it were ordered to 
proceed to join their brethren on the Sutlej •••Gulab urged the army not to attempt attacking the 
British until he joined them, and this he evaded doing on one pretext or another, knowing full well 
that in due time the British would attack and capture the position at Subraon.'^t 

Charles Viscount Hardinge, the eldest son and private secretary in India of the 
then Governor-General by whose order or connivance the brave Sikhs who fought 
for their faith and their land of birth were cruelly dealt with, defends the inhumane 
conduct of those officers and men who were his coreligionists and compatriots. 
He says : 

"It may be asked why such indiscriminate destruction was dealt out to so gallant a foe. The 
men's passions were roused. ••The men vowed vengeance, and iqflicted it. Moreover, had not the 
Khalsa army been annihilated at Subraon, they would have rallied again and protracted a contest 
north of the river, which it was desirable on the grounds of humanity should, if possible, be brought 
to a close."§ 

Amongst the faithful soldiers of the Khalsa who died on the battlefield of Subraon 
fighting for their faith and commonwealth should be mentioned the name of Sham 
Singh of Atari. Writes Cunningham : 

"But the ancient Sham Singh remembered his vow i he clothed himself in simple white attire, 
as one devoted to death, and calling on all around him to fight for the Gooroo, who had promised 
everlasting bliss to the brave he repeatedly rallied shattered ranks, and at last fell a mart«/r on a 
heap of his slain countiymen/'** 

* P. 828. 

t P. 104. 

§ P. 119 of the Monograph on Hardinge in the Rulers of India Series. 

- (P.327.) 
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The four battles on -the Satlai brought the First Sikh '^ar to a close. The army 
taised by the genius of Ranjit Singh and for whose efficiency he spared no pains and 
no expenses, if not altogether annihilated, was mostly destroyed. Of the captured 
Sikh guns, the Governor-General wrote : 

''Wc have now taken in battle 220 pieces of artillery, of which 80 pieces exceed in calibre any- 
thing known in European warfare. Tire weight of the Sikh gun in proportion to its calibre is 
much heavier than ours, and the range of the six-pounder is longer. The recoil on the carriage is 
less, and their guns do not heat so rapidly as ours in firing.'^ 

Had Ranjit Singh engaged in war with the English, the contest would have most 
probably resulted in his favor, ^ith his brave soldiers, with his excellent guns, it is 
a wonder why he did not fight the English. The sack of Delhi was a day-dream 
with the Sikhs, and the Khalsa soldiers would have most enthusiastically followed 
his lead had he chosen to lead them to the invasion of the British territories. But 
then Ranjit Singh was no statesman and, illiterate as he was, he could not form any 
conception of the ruin he was bringing down on his Raj when he hugged the Britisii 
to his breast and did exactly as they desired him to do. 


Ill 



CHAPTER LXXXI 

THE SIKH RAJ LOSES ITS INDEPENDENCE 


After the battle of Subraon, when the British treated their Sikh opponents in the 
most inhuman manner possible, Hardinge lost no time in crossing the Satlaj, and 
marched towards Lahore. \/illiam Edwards writes : 

the afternoon of the lOth/ when the action was completely over, and not a Sikh remained 
on our side of the river, the Govertnor-Generai returned to his camp ai Ferozeporc. That night 
when writing letters from his dictation in his tent. 1 remember in reply to some earnest remons- 
trance against the supposed folly and rashness of crossing our army at once into the Punjab, nis 
lordship saying, 'Depend upon it I am rjght, for the safest and the wisest course, when you have 
knocked the wind out of your enemy, is to go right at his heart at once before he has time to 
recover.' 

Vrites Charles Viscount Hardinge in the biographical sketch of his father, 

"At I p. m., the battle of Sobraon was over. At I. 30 Colonel Vood, hardly recovered from 
his wound, was riding off to Sir ]. Grey's Division at Harnku to order himi to prepare for crossing 
the river immediately , he then rode on to Firozpur, twenty-five miles from head-quarters, to deliver 
the the same order, and at 5 p. m. returned half-way to meet the Governor-General. On the I3th 
February, the whole army had crossed, with the exception of three brigades. On the I2th. the 
Governor-General himself with his staff crossed the bridge of boats. Abbott and Napier (afterwards 
Lord Napier of Magdala) both superintended the operation."t 

That adept in occidental diplomacy, Broadfoot, was killed in the campaign. His 
diplomatic skill and intriguing nature succeeded in bringing about the war with the 
Sikhs. Had he been alive, he would have been conspicuous in this march on Lahore. 
But his place was taken by Major [afterwards well known as Sir Henry] Lawrence. 
This officer was as great an adept as his predecessor in the craJt of occidental diplo- 
macy. He carried on the negotiations and intrigues with the Lahore authorities which 
ended in the two Lahore treaties to be referred to presently. 

That treacherous Rajput chief. Raja Gulab Singh, had managed affairs so 
adroitly that the British marched on in the land of the Sikhs- quite unmolested 
and without being fired on by the enemy. Hardinge also was not in a mood to 
fight. 

The Sikh soldiers were not such a 'rabble' as they had been misrepresented by the 
English diplomatists. Although they had been defeated on the battlefields of Mudki, 
Firozsha and Sobraon, no blame attached to them for those defeats. They 
had been betrayed by their leaders, and it was the British who should have been 
ashamed of their conduct] for they who pray every day, 'lead us not into temptations, 

* P. 101 of the Reminiscences of a Bengal Qvilian. 

t Lord Hardinge (Rulers of India Series), p. 122. 
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but deliver us from all evils/' led the non-Christian chiefs into temptations. Those 
chiefs, being Asiatics, in the simplicity of their hearts could not fathom the depth of 
duplicity, want of scruples and hypocrisy of the occidental diplomatists and were thus 
made instruments for the destruction of the independent existence of the 
Sikh Raj. 

Hardinge considered it advisable to conclude peace with the Lahore Darbar. The 
Governor-General knew the annexation of the whole dominion of Ranjit was 
impossible. \/rites \^illiam Edwards: 

^'Annexation of the country was, with the force at our disposal, perfectly out of the question, 
had it been in other respects politic or desirable. This, in Lord Mardinge's opinion, it could 
not be, as the Punjab would never, he felt assured, repay the cost of its administration, and 
that of the large force which would be required to garrison *it, and which being no longer 
available for the protection of our old territory, would have to be replaced by fresh masses of 
troops."'*' 

Gulab Singh tried to persuade the Governor-General not to advance to Lahore. 
But the Governor-General did not act on the advice proffered by that traitor. In his 
"Reminiscences" (pp. I05-II2), Edwards has given a graphic account of the march of 
Hardinge to Lahore. 

The first treaty of Lahore was concluded in March, 1846. By it the Sikh Raj not 
only lost its independence, but was shorn of some of its most valued possessions. 
But the ink on the treaty was hardly dry when a second one was forced on the 
Lahore Darbar. Perhaps the Governor-General was now prepared to annex the whole 
of the Panjab. But some pretext was necessary to lend the color of justification to 
his Machiavellian scheme. This was easily found in the conduct of the Lahore Darbar, 
at the head of which was Lai Singh. He had betrayed his own co-religionists and 
played into the hands of the Christians, from whom of course he expected 
some rewards. But when he found that Gulab Singh was rewarded for his 
treachery to the Sikhs with Kashmir, he cursed the British for their ingratitude 
to him. 

Under these circumstances it is not improbable that he intrigued with the 
Muhammadan Governor of Kashmir to prevent its transfer to Gulab Singh* ^^'rites 
Charles Viscount Hardinge in the biographical sketch of his father: 

"The Shaikh I mam -ud -din, not without the connivance of Lai Singh and possibly other members 
of the Sikh Durbar, at last openly refused to carry out that clause of the treaty of Lahore by which 
Kashmir was to be transferred to Gulab Singh. \^ithout an hour's hesitation the Governor-General 
declared that the Treaty must be enforced by British troops-.. But the Shaikh, who had at his disposal not 
more than 8000 or 9000 men, saw at once that his cause was hopeless. He hurried down to tender his 
submission in person, and proceeded to make disclosures wjiich involved Lai Singh in his downfall... 
The Kashmir insurrection and the treachery of Lai Singh led to a revision of that Treaty of Lahore, 
in a direction which the Govcrnor.Gencral had for some time been contemplating. In a despatch to the 
secret committee, dated from Simla, September lOth, 1846, after discussing the advisability of 
continuing the occupation of Lahore by British troops, he added : 

"The other course which it may be open to the British Government to take, and which has 


(Pp. 1Q5-106), 
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constantly occupied my attention, ^ould be to carry on the Government of Lahore in the name of 
the Maharaia during his minority, a period of about eight years, placing a British Minister at the 
head of the Government assisted by a Native Council --Accordingly, a new Treaty was signed. The 
Rani was excluded from all power, receiving a pension of £15,000 a year. A Council of Regency, 
consisting of eight Sardars, was appointed during the minority of Dhulip Singh | and it was stipulated 
that they should act under the control and guidance of the British Resident'."* 

The measures adopted by the Governor-General in forcing the second treaty on 
the Lahore Darbar were well calculated to try the patience of the Sikhs. Perhaps 
it was his intention to provoke them to further hostilities in order to reduce the rest 
of the dominion of Ranjit Singh into a British territory. If such were: his intentions 
he succeeded admirably. But the Second Sikh War did not take place during the 
period he held the office of Governor-General in India. So the consequences of the 
second treaty of Lahore need not be discussed here. 


P. 147 



CHAPTER LXXXn 

HARDINGE'S TREATMENT OF RAJA PRATAP SING 

The deposed Raja of Satara, Pratap Sing, was kept a prisoner at Benares, His 
keeper was Major Carpenter. The Raja wrote a letter to Hardinge protesting his 
innocence. In forwarding this letter, Carpenter, who believed in the innocence of that 
descendant of Shtvaji, wrote that the Raja was in a position to prove his innocence. 
This was so unpalatable to the Governor-General, that he severely reprimanded him 
for expressing his views. Regarding Major Carpenter's letter to the Governor-General 
Ludlow writes that 

"by this ietter,— for the like of which, in the case of any ordinary felon, any governor of a gaol 
in England would be thanked by the Home Secretary, Major Carpenter only earned to himself a 
rebuke from Lord Hardinge His declaration of his belief in the Raja's innocence was termed 
'unbecoming and uncalled for'. No inquiry was instituted as to the new evidence which the Raja 
offered to bring forth. The Raja's wife had already fallen a victim to the climate of Benares. His 
own health was sinking fast. In spite of Major Carpenter's warning on the subject, he was left 
to die. He did die, in October, 1847,— protesting to the last that he was innocent, offering to 
prove his innocence. Vith this evil deed Lord Hardinge's name is inseparably connected."* 

(Lord Hardinge's treatment of the Raja of Satara is described in detail in my 

Storf of Satara.) 

For reducing the independent existence of the Sikh Raj, Sir Henry Hardinge was 

very handsomely rewarded. He was raised to the peerage and made a Viscount. The 

East India Company, generous with other people’s money, voted a pensicn of £3000 
a year to him out of Indian revenues.' 

But Hardinge was not content with the extinction of the independence of the 

Sikh Raj. As he was continuing the policy of his predecessor, Elienborough, he like 
him naturally had his eyes directed to Nepal and Oudh. 

It is a fact that ever since the forcing of a British Resident on Nepal that country 
ha8 been the scene of domestic feuds and bloodshed and murdersf 

"Hk Nepalese have a proverb somewhat to the effect that with the merchant comes the musket 
and with the Bible comes the bayonet."§ 

Wc suspect that the British Residents at Nepal with their craft of occidental 
diplomacy used to succeed in creating these disorders. Their policy was to weaken 
Nepal and then to annihilate its independence. One of these disorders took place 
during the Governor-Generalship of Hardinge, whi6h must have gladdened the heart 
of his lordship very much. Says his son : 

'IMf ghastly story of intrigue and massacre in Nepal must sound almost incredible to the present 

* (ildHkri indKo^ VbL li, p. ISI). 

t Viigbfe Kttotj of Nepal, p, 54. 

( Adif, p. tB. 
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generation, . . . To us at the time in India It recalled the bulletins of similar proceedings which 
we had been accustomed to receive from Lahore before the Sikh invasion/^ 

Hardin^c also proceeded to Oudh ^^to warn'' the King. The ^game" was perhaps 
not yet ripe and so Oudh was not yet made a portion of the British territory. 

The foreign policy of Hardinge was aggressive. He found little time to devote to 
the internal affairs of India. So during his tenure of office no substantial reform in 
the administration of the country was carried out. 

Hardinge professed to be a very zealous Christian. In the Calcutta Review (p. 529 , 
Vol. VIII) it is stated that 

his own example encouraging the observance of the Christian Religion. . . The notification 
of October 1846 prohibiting Sunday labor is evidence of Lord Hardinge's sincerity i and will be 
long remembered to his honor. The Moslem and the Hindu, who worship after their own fashion, 
have now some proof that the* Christian respects the faith he professes.'"’ 

He took great interest in the services manned by his co-religionists and compatriots. 

The European soldier's kit, by a General Order of February 1846 is now carried at the public 
expense : the Sanitarium at Dugshae and the Barrack for European Artillery at Subathu are the 
work of Lord Hardinge." (Ibid* p. 535). 

\^hen a change in the Ministry in England occured in 1847 , he resigned the post 
of Governor-General, to which office Lord Dalhousie was appointed. He left the 
shores of India on the I8th of January, 1848 , with Sir Henry Lawrence and his 
personal staff. 


• Loc, at, p. 156. 



CHAPTER LXXXm 

LORD DALHOUSIE'S ADMINISTRATION 


The native of Scotland bearing the surname of Ramsay but better known as Lord 
Dalhousie, was the last maker of the British Indian Empire proper, for after him no 
other portion of India has been dyed red. 

This Scotch nobleman was unscrupulous in the extreme, and he believed, as an 
occidental diplomatist and follower of Machiavelli that the end justifies the means. But 
perhaps he is not so much to be blamed as his masters, whose faithful though unscru- 
pulous servant he was. One of his successors in the Governor-Generalship of India 
a compatriot of his enjoying the name of Earl Elgin, did not hesitate to declare from 
his place in the Supreme Legislative Council of India that the representative of the 
Sovereign of England in India has no policy of his own but has to act upon the 
'mandate' he receives from the Secretary of State for India. Elgin was not a perfect 
adept In occidental diplomacy of the school of Machiavelli and Talleyrand and so he 
blurted out a state secret. 

If we remember this theory of the 'mandate,' we shall be able to understand the land 
grabbing policy of the period during which Dalhousie was the Governor-General of this 
country. 

He was not the originator of that policy, he merely gave eflFect to it. It was the 
policy of that parly of English politicians of which Macaulay and Lansdowne, Cobden 
and Bright, were the most prominent members* as is evident from Major General Briggs 
letter to Major Evans Bell, dated 8th May, 1872, quoted on a previous page. 

Unfortunately for India, the man charged with the portfolio of Indian affairs during 
Lord Dalhousie's Governor-Generalship was an ex-convict and an unscrupulous politician 
who, before being ennobled as Lord Boughton, was known as Sir John Hobhouse. 
Regarding Hobhouse's antecedents, it is recorded by an English historian that he was 
"a man of ability but wanting in discretion, who had once been imprisoned for breach of 
privilege."t 

Such was the man chosen to be entrusted with the Indian affairs and it is no 
wonder that, unscrupulous as he was, he felt no compunction of conscience in inflicting 
miseries on the royal houses and peoples of India. 

The annexations of the different independent states and territories of India during 
the regime of Dalhousie were brought about by means of show of force, bad faith, by 
the violation of all treaties, and fraud and chicanery. 

Two provinces— one in the Vest, that is the Panjab, another in the East, that is 

* {Memoir ot Oenerat/oiki Briggs, p. 273). 

t (Keene's Historg M India, Vel. II, p. 15^ footnote 1st E^lon of 1393. 

Hobhouse was Ube Dekousic's unde (Sir Villiam Napier's LUe of Sir Qiarla Napier, Vol. IV, 
P-3gB); 
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Pegu — were brought under the jurisdiction of England by the show of force, that 
war. Although not in chronological order, we shall deal with these two wars first. 

THE SECOND SIKH WAR 

Poirtical and financial considerations rendered it impossible for Hardinge to annex 
the whole of the Panjab after the First Sikh ^ar. So after having shorn the Sikh Raj 
of some of its most important provinces and having imposed a very heavy war indemnity 
on the Lahore Darbar, to make virtue out of necessity, the Governor-General of India 
showed his magnanimity by leaving Dalip Singh as the ruler of a portion of the Panjab. 
But Dalip Singh was not recognized as an independent sovereign. No, the territory of 
which he was the nominal ruler was reduced to the condition of a Feudatory State. The 
second treaty which was forced on the Lahore Durbar was obviously intended to irritate 
the people of the Panjab and provoke them to hostilities. That was the policy which 
guided the occidental diplomatists charged with the affairs of the Panjab. 

After the First Sikh \^ar. Sir Henrv Lawrence was the Resident appointed at the 
Lahore Darbar. Although an adept in occidental diplomacy, yet he kept up the 
appearances of being a very pious Christian. So it is probable that had he remained 
some considerable time at Lahore after the conclusion of the Second Treaty forced on 
the Lahore Darbar, the existence of the feudatory Sikh Raj would have been prolonged 
for some time longer."* But he left Lahore and was a fellow passenger in the same 
ship which carried away Lord Hardinge from the shores of India. 

His brother Sir John (afterwards well-known as Lord) Lawrence was appointed^ to 
officiate for him. But he was not long in charge of the Lahore affairs. Sir Frederick 
Currie was appointed Resident at Lahore.t A worse selection for that post could not 
have been made. No doubt Sir Frederick was an able man and well versed 
in the craft of occidental diplomacy. But he had his pronounced views regarding the 
the Sikh Raj. Before the First Sikh ^ar had taken place, he wrote to Broadfoot 
a letter dated Calcutta, January 19 , 1845 , which has already been printed on a 
previous page. 


* in his letter of the 29th April 1847, Sir Henry Lawrence as Resident of Lahore Wrote to 
Lord Hardinge »- 

'The national independence of the Sikh character may dictate the attempt to escape from 
under foreign yoke » for however benevolent be our motives and conciliating demeanour/ 
a British army can not garrison Lahore, and the flat of a British functionary ^n not supersede 
that of the Durbar throughout the land, without our presence being considered a burden and 
a yoke.'' 

f Dr. George Buist in his Annals of India for the year 1848 (p. 3.) writes : 

'Fully in the confidence of Lord Hardinge, and understood to be the adviser or advocate of 
many of the ablest of his measures, he was appointed Resident at Lahore during the absence of 
Colonel Lawrence, not only eminently qualified for the office by natural talent and perfect 
fMnlliarity with the whole system of the policy desired to be pursued, but as being able to 
vacate the Residency on the return of the late Resident, and resume his scat at the Council 
Board without upsetting any arrangement or interfering with the plans or prospects of 
any one." 
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From the appointment of this man there can be no doubt that the Indian authorities 
intended to provoke hostilities and thus to hasten the annexation of the Panfab, 
an ol^ect which was so dear to their hearts. But before describing the steps 
taken by Currie which were the proximate causes of the Second Sikh '^ar, it is 
necessary to refer to some of the proceedings of the British Government ever since 
the forcing of the Second Treaty on the Lahore Darbar by Hardinge towards the 
close of the year 1846. The Panjab was not only reduced to the unenviable 
position of a Feudatory State, but the members of the Sikh aristocracy of that land 
found themselves sold bound hand and foot to the tender mercies of the English. 
The occupation of the aristocracy was gone, and into every situation of honor and 
trust, an undesirable and unsympathetic alien of the Christian persuasion was thrust. 
Of course this was bound to irritate and try the patience of the self-respecting 
members of the Sikh aristoaacy. Colonel Sir Henry Sleeman, the successful thief 
and thug catcher— and as perfect an adept in occidental diplomacy as it was possible 
for any follower of Machiavelli to be, knew very well the consequences that were 

sure to result from the policy which his compatriots were pursuing in the Panjab. 

He expressed his views on the subject so clearly in some of his letters to his friends 

that the following lengthy extracts from them are given below : 

To the Hon. Sir T. H. Maddock 

Jhansee, IMi May, 1848. 


My dear Maddocic, 

Tilings arc not going so well as could be wished in the Punjab i and it appears to me that we 
have been there committing an error of the same kind that we committed in Afghmistan-^ 
is, taking upon ourselves the most odious part of the executive administration. In such a situation 
this should have been avoided, if possible. There is a kind of cAVo/rjr .n this-if there js anything 
odious to be done, or repugnant to the feelings of the people, a young Englishman thinks he 
must do it himself, lest he should be thought dUposed to shift off a painful burthen upon ethers , 
and he thinks it unbecoming of us to pay any regard to popular feeling. Of -Ito the 

officers of the Sikh State are glad to get rid of such burthens while they s« Eng ish ^ntlemen 
ready to carry them. Now, it strikes me that we might, with a little tact, have altered .11 this, 
and retained the good feelings of the people, by throwing the exwutive y n the offi^ of 
the Sikh State, and remaining ourselves in the dignified position ^ Appellate Courts for the 
redress of grievances inflicted by these officers in neglect of duty or -buse ^ authority. <^, duty 
would have been to guide, control, and check, and the head of all might have been bke the 

sovereign of England — known only by his acts of grace. ... . # 

By keeping in thir dignified position we should not only have retained the good feelings of 
the people, but we should have been teaching the Sikh officers their administmtive duties till the 
time comes for making over the country, and the chiefs and <^r» w^ld have found the tas^ 
mmie over to them under such a system, more easy to sustain. In Afghan»tan we did the reverse of 
all this, and became intolerably odious to the mass of the people . for they saw that ev^hing 
that was harsh was done by us, and the officers of the King were dis^ to confirm and increase 
this impression because they were not employed. The people of the 

and thev are moro divided in crecsL and caste, while they see no ranges of snoi^ mounUins, baim 

naues between US and our reinforcements and resources , but It seems dw that 

them that may be very 


there is a good deal of excitement and bad feeling rowing up amongst 
II2 
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tnischievdus. All the newspapers, English and native, make the administration appear to be altogether 
English— it is Captain This and Mr. That, who do, or are expected to do, everything » and all 
over the country the native chiefs will think, that the leaving the country to the management of the 
Sirdars was a mere mockery and delusion. 

We should keep our hands as much as possible out of the harsh and dirty part of the executive 
work, that the European officers may be looked up to with respect as the effectual check upon 
the native administrators j always prepared to check any disposition on their part to neglect their 
duty or abuse their power, and thereby bring their Government into disrepute. Of course, the 
outrage at Mooitan must be avenged, and our authority there established » but, when this is done, 
Currie should be advised to avoid the rock upon which our friend Macnaghten was. wrecked. We 
are too impatient to jump down the throats of those who venture to look us in the face, and to 
force upon them our modes of doing the work of the country, and superintend the doing it our- 
selves in all its details, or having it done by creatures of our own, commonly ten times more odious 
to the people than we are ourselves. 

Ever yours sincerely 
W. H. Sleeman 

To Lt.-Gencral the Right Hon. Henry Viscount Hardingc. 

Jhansee, 15th, August, 1848, 

My Lord, 

• • • 41 

, It was, I think, your Lordship's intention that in the Lahore state, we should guide, direct and 

supervise ther administration, but not take all the executive upon ourselves, to the exclusion of all 
the old native aristocracy, as we had done in Afghanistan. This policy has not, I am afraid, been 
adhered to sufficiently $ and we have, probably, less of the sympathy and cordial goodwill of the 
higher and middle classes than we should otherwise have had. But 1 am too far from the scene 
to be a fair judge in such matters. 

The policy of interposing Hindoo native states between us and the beggarly fanatical countries 
to the north-west no wise man can, I think, doubt , for, however averse our Government may be 
to encroach and creep on, it would be drawn on by the intermeddling dispositions and vain-glory 
of local authorities i and every step would be ruinous, and lead to another stili more ruinous. 
With the Hindoo principalities on our border we shall do very well, and trust that we shall long 
be able to maintain them in the state required for their own interests and ours. 

• ♦ • * * * § 

Believe me, with great respect, 

your Lordship's obedient, humble servant 
W. H. SIcernant 

It is said that had the Multan affair been properly settled, there would not have 
been the Second Sikh War and subsequent annexation of the Panjab. The province 
of Multan was annexed to the Sikh Raj by Maharaja Ranjit Singh in 1818 and it 
was farmed out to Dewan Sawan Mall, who was appointed its Governor-§ On his 

* A Journey tfirou^fi ifie Kingdom of Oude in 1849- f 850, Vol I Pnviie correspondence, 

Pp. XXXIV-XXXVI, 

t Ibid. 

§ The physical improvement of the province effected by Sawan Mall has been borne testimony 
to by the Board of Administration of the Punjab in their first report for the years 1840-50 and 
1850-51 upon that province. The Board wrote : 

'^hen Sawun Mull was entrusted with the viceroyalty of the country, a large portion pf it 
was little better than a desert » war, rapine, and general insecurity had decimated a population^ 
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death his son Dewan Mulraj became the Governor of that province. The Governor 
of Multan was more or less independent of the Sikh Raj. All that he was required 
to do was the re^lar payment of the tribute to the Sikh Government of Lahore. Thus 
he was a renter under the Sikh Government. The revenue of Multan was 35 lakhs 
of rupees a year and the amount which was paid to the Lahore Treasury was 
seventeen lakhs and a half during the Governorship of Dewan Sawan Mall. But after 
the death of that Governor, Lai Singh on behalf of the Sikh Raj demanded an 
immense Naxacana (feudal fine) from his successor Mulraj. The amount of Naxarana 
was afterwards commuted to one of eighteen lakhs, which Mulraj agreed to pay 
within a certain time. But Mulraj did not pay any portion of the promised amount, 
for there was no regular Government at Lahore. He took advantage of the disorder 
and disorganization in which the Panjab was involved during the period which pre 
ceded the First Sikh ^ar, On the reduction of the Sikh Panjab to the position of 
a feudatory state of the British, the claim was renewed and troops under the command 
of Lai Singh s brother, Bhagwan Singh, were sent to coerce Mulraj. The troops 
were defeated. 

One of the districts, that of Junnak, however, was wrested from the Dewan and 
conferred on Bhagwan Singh. 

Dr. Buist, on the authority of the DeWi Gaxttte, writes : 

Dewan Moolraj was subsequently summoned to Lahore personally to settle his accounts, and 
came to the capital on the guarantee of the British officers, having •^'^od reason to believe himself 
the object of a scheme to take his life. During his visit to Lahore a settlement of a very favorable 
nature to him was made, and he was again confirmed in the government of Multan. On the 
downfall of Lall Sing, and the execution of the second or miriority treaty, which placed the whole of 
the Punjab at the disposal of the British Indian Government, the rights of Dewan Moolraj, so 
recently tacitly confirmed by Lord Hardinge, were respected. It appearing, however, subsequently, that 
it would be highly desirable to place the whole of the Kingdom of Dhuleep Singh on one and the 
same footing as to the settlement, (?c., negotiations were, as we have every reason ^to believe, 
set on foot, to induce Dewan Moolraj to resign his charge,— he receiving, we presume, a fair 
equivalent for the loss entailed.* 

The above differs somewhat from the accepted official version, which makes Mulraj 
as anxious to resign his post as Governor of Multan. Sir George Lawrence, a brother 
of Sir Henry and Sir John Lawrence, writes, in his Fortyt-tfiree Years in India : 

On the downfall of the Regency and the appointment of a British resident, Dewan Moolraj was 
confirmed in his Government. Suddenly in November, 1847, the Dewan re-visited Lahore and 
communicated to my brother John, the acting Resident, his desire to resign the Government of his 
province. My brother endeavoured to dissuade him from the step, but Moolraj persisted in his 
determination, requesting my brother to keep his resignation a profound secret from the Durbar, to 
which my brother consented."t ' 


which fo^ a long period, perhaps for more than a century, had not been numerous. He dug canals, 

and induced the people from neighbouring states to settle under his auspices In the progress 

of years, tracts, for which Sawun Mull paid a trifle, yielded a large revenue.'' Pp. 89-90. 

Annab of India, 1848, p. 5. 
t P. 241. 
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It seems that the lot of Mulraj was made so hard and unbearable as to compel him 
to resign his charge. He had been made to surrender one district yielding an annual 
revenue of eight lakhs and to add two lakhs to his annual payment to the Durbar. Mr. 
(afterwards Sir H. M.) Elliot in his Note on the Revenues and Resources of the Punjab" 
dated 1st December, 1847, wrote that "the revenue which it (Multan) actually yields 
to Diwan Mulraj shows that his tribute is a very light one."* According to the 
statement furnished by the officiating Resident in November, 1346, the total amount of 
the revenue of Multan as at that time constituted was Rs. 36,83,555. 

^^The arrangement with Diwan Mulraj is to last for only three years, of which one has already 
expired. If it be our. policy to increase the revenues of the Durbar at the expense of the Diwan 
when this term expires, a question which deserves grave consideration, it is evident that an increase 
may very reasonably be demanded by which the tribute may be raised at a first renewal of the 
lease to Rs. 25,00,000 i..id at a second to Rs 30,00,000/' ** 

At the time when Elliot indited his note, Multan used to pay to the Lahore 
Darbar Rs. I9,7I,500.t Notwithstanding Mr. Elliot's statement that Mufraj's 
"tribute is a very . light one," there can be no doubt that the Governor of Multan did 
not feel it so ; otherwise at the end of one year of the above arrangement^ that is in 
November, 1847, he would not have suddenly revisited Lahore and communicated to 
John Lawrence his desire to resign the government of his province. No, he must have 
also got an inkling of the determination of the British Government to increase his tribute 
from Rs. 19,71,500 to 25 or even Rs. 30,00,000. 

John Lawrence persuaded Mulraj to reconsider his desire to resign. The latter 
returned to Multan and it was understood that he would retain his government for 
another year. 

But before the expiry of one year John Lawrence was succeeded in the Residency 
at Lahore by Sir Frederick Currie. The new resident was perhaps a far greater 
adept in occidental diplomacy than any one of his predecessors. And as said before, 
he was perhaps appointed to the Residency at Lahore to provoke the Sikhs to 
hostilities and thus hasten the annexation of the Panjab. His pronounced views 
regarding Dalip Singh and the Sikh Government have already been quoted before. 

Currie on his arrival at Lahore sought a quarrel with Mulraj. Sir George Lawrence 
admits that his brother John consented to keep Mulraj's resignation a profound 
secret from the Darbar. But Currie would not and did not keep it so, because he 
said that the Dewan's "resignation, so far from being a secret, was talked of in the 
bazars, and he had heard of it at Agra on his way to Lahore."§ 

In all probability there was no truth whatever* in what Currie said as to Mulraj's 
resignation being talked of in the bazars, and if it was so, no one in his senses 
could or would have charged Mulraj with having made the secret a public property. 
Does it not stand to reason that the occidental diplomatists themselves betrayed the 

* P. 40. 

•• Ibid., p. 41. 

t Ibid., p. S3. 

§ Sir George Lawrence's fort:f-t6ree :fears in India, p. 242. 
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confidence reposed in them by Mulraj and divulged the secret In order to gain their 
object ? 

Of course, everything was being done to make Mulraj disgusted with his position 
as Governor of Multan and induce him to resign. The British Indian Government 
were determined to introduce into Multan that system of administration which was 
prevalent in the North-Western Provinces. In his ''Note on the Revenues and 
Resources of the Punjab" to which reference has already been made above, Mr. 
Elliot wrote regarding Multan : 

*This province has been compared to the entire Benares Division together with three districts 
of Allahabad and, therefore, would require for its Civil control 

2 Commissioners. 

7 Judges. 

9 Collectors/'* 

Of course all these functionaries were to be natives of England over whom 
Mulraj as Governor of Multan would have no control, or rather he was to be 
dictated to, insulted and domineered over by them in every manner possible. A 
self-respecting and spirited man like Mulraj could not suffer such an arrangement taking 
place in the province which he and his father had ruled for more than a quarter of 
a century in a manner highly creditable to themselves and beneficial to their subjects. 

Mr. Marshman wrote in the Calcutta Review for December, 1843, p. 241 : 

'Mulraj himself had always been regarded by the British .. ^horitics, and particularly by 
Mr. John Lawrence, as a fair specimen of an Asiatic ruler i and Mr. Agnew remarked, on his arrival, 
that the quiet aspect of Multan had not belied the accounts which he had heard of its cxccHcnt 
order and arrangement." 

Of course the people of Multan were contented, happy and prosperous under 
their own system of government. But the occidental diplomatists of Christian 
persuasion had to provide for their own kith and kin and therefore they would not 
tolerate the existence of Mulraj, Under the governorship of Mulraj and his father, 
Multan had become so rich that those Britishers, descended from the bItJ sea-king 
robbers, could not resist the temptation of appropriating its wealth for themselves and 
they thought they could squeeze out more from it by oppressing its inhabitants than 
did Mulraj or his father. Elliot wrote : 

'Under our management we might add 5,00,000 more for Mooltan."* 

So Multan was marked out as the first victim. Sir Frederick Currie did not lose 
any time in negotiating with Mulraj and prevailed on the Lahore Darbar to induce 
him to resign. His resignation was accepted and one Khan Singh Man was appointed 
Governor of Multan on an annual salary of Rs. 30,000. He was to be governor 
in name only, the real authority being vested in the two English officers who 
accompanied him. Hc> was not to do anything without consulting them. The two 
English officers were, Mr. Agnew, a Civilian, nominated to the office of Political 
Agent at Multan, and Lieut. Anderson, chosen as his Assistant. 


♦ (Loc. ett, p. 46). 
t Loc> dti p* 4a 
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Sir Frederick Currie arrived at Lahore on the 6th of March and within one month 
of his assuming the duties of the Residency at Lahore the two British officers were 
deputed to install Khan Singh about the 4th or 5th April, and they arrived at 
Multan on the I8th. They had an escort of about 350 men. Vhat happened on 
their arrival at Multan was very fully described in the DelBi Gaatette, from which 
the following extract is given below : 

^They were received with all apparent fraiikness and cordialit*^ . nd on the I9th Moolraj went 
through the ceremony of handing over the place to them. Agnew placed guards over the gates, and 
was issuing out ot the last about 100 yards behind Anderson, who was riding along with Moolraj. 
Vhilst in the act of mounting his horse a couple of Sowars rode up and cut him down. Khan Singh^ 
who was with him, immediately jumped off his horse and protected him from further injury, mounted 
him on an elephant, and conveyed him towards the eedgah outside the town, which had been assigned 
as their residence. They saw no more of Moolraj— Directly they got into the eedgah, the guns of 
the place opened on t‘^cm, and continued firing the whole day. The range, however, was too long, 
and no damage was done, as the building was substantial -^On the morning of the 20th, the 
Mooltanees moved out and surrounded them. Khan Singh, in command of the troops, asked what 
was to be done ? Agnew replied, fight it out to the last i on which the Sirdar ordered the infantry 
to reserve their fire until the enemy came close. On these approaching, the whole escort moved 
out, and went over to them. Agnew on this told the Sirdars to provide for their own safety ; this 
they refused, but drew their swords, and expressed their resolution to stand by the British officers. 
Agnew had scarcely time to bid Anderson good bye, when the enemy rushed in upon them. 
Agnew presented his pistol at the first man » the piece missed fire, but he cut him down when they 
were immediately both overpowered and put to death-.. Khan Singh was wounded by a matchlock 
ball, and bound hand and foot. Sir Fred. Currie received the report, under Agnew's hand, of the 
state of affairs up to the evening of the I9th and the rest y/as supplied by native news-writers."* 

Mulraj and his followers could not have helped aamg otherwise than they did on this 
occasion. They were animated by the spirit of patriotism and love of liberty and 
were not going to sell themselves into bondage without resistance to the foreigners. 
Colonel Sir Henry Sleeman, who possessed very intimate acquaintance with the character 
and feelings of the natives of India, was perhaps the only Englishman in India in 1848 
who was in a position to fully understand the significance and meaning of the Multan 
disaster. In a letter dated Jhansi, 24th September, 1848, he wrote to Lord Dalhousie : 

To the Right Hon. the Earl of Dalhousie. 

Jhansi, 24th September, 1848. 

My Lord, * ♦ ♦ 

I hope your Lordship will pardon my taking advantage of the present occasion to say a few 
words on the state of affairs in the North- Vest, which are now of such absorbing interest. I have 
been for some time impressed with the belief that the system of administration in the Punjab has 
created doubts as to the ultimate intention of our Government with regard to the restoration of 
the. country to the native ruler when he comes of age. The native aristocracy of the country see n 
to have satisfied themselves that our object has been to retain the country, and that this could be 
prevented only by timely resistance. The sending European officers to relieve the chief of Mooltan 
and to take possession of the country and fort seems to have removed the last lingering doubt upon 
this point i and Moolraj seems to have been satisfied that in destroying them he should be 
acting according to the wishes of all his class, and all that portion of the population who might 
aspire to the employment under a native rule. This was precisely the impression created by 


* Buist's Narrative, p, 6. 
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precisely the tame means in Afghanistan i and I believe that the notion now, generally prevalent 
is that our professed intentions of delivering over the country to its native ruler were not honest 
and that we should have appropriated the country to ourselves could we have done so. 

There are two classes of native Governments in India. In one the military establishments are 
all national and depend entirely upon the existence of native rule. They are officered by the 
aristoaacy of the country chiefly landed who know that they are not fitted for either civil or 
military office under our system, and must be reduced to beggary or insignificance should our rule 
be substituted for that of their native Chief. In the other all the establishments are foreign like 
our own. The Sikhs were not altogether of the first class like those of Rajputana and Bundelkhand, 
but they were for the most part i and when they saw all offices of trust by degrees being filled 

by Captain. This and Mr. That they gave up all hopes of ever having their share in the 

administration. 

Satisfied that this was our error in Afghanistan, in carrying out the views of Lord Ellenborough 
in the Gwalior State, I did everything in my power to avoid it, and have entirely succeeded I 
believe i but it has not been done without great difficulty. 1 considered Lord Hnrdingc s measures 
good as they interposed Hindu States between us and a beggarly and fanatical country, which it 
must be ruinous to our finances to retain, and into which we could not avoid making encroachments 
however anxious the Government might be to avoid it, if our borders joined. But I supposed 
that we should be content with guiding, controlling, and supervising the native administration, and 
not take all the executive upon ourselves to the almost entire exclusion of the native aristocracy. 
[ had another reason for believing that Lord Hardinge's measures were wise and prudent. Vhile we 
have a large portion of the country under native rulers, their administration will contrast with 

ours greatly to our advantage in the estimation of the people i and we may be sure that, though 
some may be against us, many will be for us. If we succeed in sweeping them all away, or 

absorbing them, we shall be at the mercy of our native army, and they will see it i and accidents 
may possibly occur to unite them, or a great portion of them, in some desperate act. The thing is 
possible, though improbable i and the best provision against it seems to me to be the maintenance 
of native rulers, whose confidence and affection can be engaged, and administrations improved 
under judicious management. 

The industrial classes in the Punjab would, no doubt, prefer our rule to that of the Sikhs » but 
that portion who depend upon public employment under Government for their subsistence is large 
in the Punjab, and they would nearly all prefer a native rule. They have evidently persuaded 
themselves that our intention is to substitute our own rulei and it is now, I fear, too late to remove 
the impression. If Jfour Lordship is driven to annexation, you must be in great force $ and a 
disposition must be shown on the part of the local authorities to give the educated aristocracy of 
the country a liberal share in the administration. 

One of the greatest dangers to be apprehended in India is, I believe, the disposition on the 
part of the dominant class to appoint to all offices members of their own class, to the exclusion of 
the educated natives. This has been nobly resisted hitherto » but where every subaltern thinks himself 
in a condition to take a wife, and the land opens no prospect to his children but in the public 
service, the competition will became too great.* 


But the British Indian authorities were not honest in thejr professions. They wanted 
to swallow up the Panjab and hence they did not try to nip the Multan revolt in the 
bud. The Resident at Lahore did all he could to further exasperate the Sikhs and 
wound their feelings and susceptibilities by his very high-handed proceedings. Without 
any evidence he considered the Queen-mother, Rani Jhinda, to be implicated in the 


Loc. at 
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Multan affairs and took pleasure in practising refined cruelties on her. She was 
banished the province and kept a prisoner at Benares. It was not carried out with 
the unanimous consent of the G>uncil of Regency — indeed it does not appear from the 
State papers that any one of the Sikh or Hindu members of that Council was 
consulted on the subject. In a despatch dated the I6th May. 1848, Sir Frederick 
Currie wrote: 

''Maharanee Jhunda Khore, the mother of Maharajah Duleep Singh, was removed from the fort 
of Sheikhopoor, rny orders, yesterday afternoon i and is now on her way, under charge of an 
escort, to Ferozepore. 

"Her summary banishment from the Punjab, and jesidence at Benares, under the surveillance of 
the Governor-Generars Agent, subject to such custody as will prevent all intrigue and correspondence 
for the future, seems to me the best course which we could adopt/'* 

The words put in italics in the above extract clearly prove that the Resident himself 
was responsible for the step he took in banishing the Queen-mother from the Panjab. 
He admitted that there was no legal proof of her guilt and that a formal trial 6f her 
was undesirable. 

forma) trial of Maharajah Runjeet Singh's widow would be most unpopular and hurtful to 
the feelings of the people 

''Legal proof of the deliquency of the Maharanee would not, perhaps, be obtainable. 

yet he added with that consistency which befits only an occidental diplomatist that 

"this is not a time for us to hesitate about doing what may appear necessary to punish State 
offenders, whatever may be their rank and station, and to vindicate the honour and position of the 
British Government. . . . 

"I propose, therefore, that the Maharanee be sent to Benares under a strong guard » 

"At Benares, she should be subject to such surveillance and custody as will prevent her having 
intercourse with parties beyond her own domestic establishment, and holding correspondence with 
any person, except through the Governor- General's Agent." 

The Maharani was subjected to such persecutions as the followers of that creed 
only among whom the Inquisition was a recognised institution know how to practise 
to perfection. Her treatment at the hands of the British functionaries was such as 

was designed and calculated to exasperate the Sikhs. Currie himself wrote to the 

Governor-General on the 25th May, 1848 : 

"The reports from Rajah Sherc Singh's camp arc that the Khalsa soldiery, on hearing of the 
removal of the Maharanee, were much disturbed , they said that slie was the mother of the Khalsa, 
and that as she was gone and the young Duleep Singh in our 'hands, they had no longer any one 

to fight for or uphold, that they had no inducement to oppose Mulraj and if he came to attack 

them, would seize the Sardars and their officers, and go over to him."§ 

Shere Singh in his Manifesto also proclaimed: 

"It is well * known to all the inhabitants of the PHinjaub, to the whole of the Sikhs, and in fact 
to the world at large, with what oppression, tyranny and undue violence, the Fermghees have 
treated the widow of the great Maharajah Runjeet Singh, now in bliss. 

* Punidb Papers, 1840, p. 188. 

t IbkL 

§ Panjab Papers, p. 179. 
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broken the treaty by imprisoning, and sending away to Hindustan, the Maharanee 
the mother of her people/'* 

Amir Dost Muhammad also wrote to Captain Abbottf : 

'There can be no doubt that the Sikhs are daily becoming more and more diSconteilted. Some 
have been dismissed from service, while others have been banished to Hindustan, in particular the 
mother of Maharajah Dulleep Singh, who has been imprisoned and ilUtreated. Such treatment is 
considered objectionable by all creeds, and both high and low prefer death." 

But the Christian authorities, intoxicated with power, paid no heed to all these 
voices of warning. No, it was their policy to exasperate the Sikhs and provoke 
hostilities in order to deprive them of their independence and earthly possessions. 
There can be no doubt that the ill-treatment of the Queen-mother by the Christians 
was one of the principal causes which brought about the Sikh war. 

Not only the Governor of Multan was goaded to hostility, but the Sikh Governor 
of the Hazara province was being so systematically ill-treated and insulted by his 
foreign Christian subordinates that he considered that his as well as his country's 
honour and safety lay in driving the English out of the Punjab. The province of 
Hazara, although it fell to the lot of Gulab Singh of Kashmir, was subsequently 
exchanged for other territories and given over to the Government of Maharaja Dalip 
Singh. The venerable and much respected Sirdar Chatar Singh Atariwala was appointed 
the Governor or Nazim of this province. His son. Raja Sher Singh, was a member of 
the Council of Regency at Lahore. The manner in which Sirdar Chatar Singh was 
being treated led him to suspect that his own ruin and that of the Sikh Raj were 
objects predetermined by the English. His daughter was betrothed to the Maharaja 
Dalip Singh. To test the good faith of the alien Christian authorities, the Resident 
at Lahore was asked to fix a day for the marriage to take place. Lieut, (afterwards 
Sir H. B.) Edwardes wrote to the Resident on the 28th July, 1848: 

"He earnestly requested me to procure him an answer from you within ten days. The request 
seems strange at the present moment. The secret motives of men are difficult to divine, but there 
can be no question that an opinion has gone very prevalently abroad, and been carefully disseminated 
by the evil disposed, that the British meditate declaring the Punjab forfeited by the recent troubles 
and misconduct of the troops , and whether tlie Attareewalla family have any doubts or not upon 
this point themselves, it would, I think, be a wise and timely measure to give such public assurance 
of British good faith, and intention to adhere to the Treaty, as would be involved in authoritative 
preparations for providing the young Maharajah with a Queen. It would, no doubt, settle men's 
minds greatly."§ 

Currie's reply was a very stiff one, and it was couched in the phraseology of 
occidental diplomacy. He avoided giving any such assurance. as Raja Sher Singh 
wished to elicit, but observed that 

"Of course, with reference to the position of the Maharajah, nothing can be done in this case 
without the concurrence and approbation of the Residents - 


* IM(L, p. 862. 
t Ibid, p. 512. 

§ Punjab Papers, 1849, p. 271. 
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Then he added that he would 

^'consult, confidentially, the members of the Durbar now at Lahore on the subie<^ of the time 
at which the marriage should be celebrated 

Of course, the Christian Resident did nothing of the sort. His conduct impressed 
Sirdar Chatar Singh with the belief that the English authorities did not entertain friendly 
feelings towards the Sikh Raj. 

About this very time Captain Abbott, one of the Resident's Assistants who had 
been appointed to aid and advise Sirdar Chatar Singh in the execution of his duties, 
was behaving in the most scandalous manner towards the Sikh Governor. He 
considered Chatar Singh to be 

^'at the head of a conspiracy for the expulsion of the English from the Punjab, and was about to 
head a crusade against the British forces at Lahore/'t 

Captain Abbott had at this time no reasonable groufids for suspecting the fidelity 
of that Chief. Vet he commenced annoying and persecuting that Chief in a manner 
which no man possessing any sense of self-respect would at all tolerate. He took 
up his residence at a distance of thirty-five miles from that of Chatar Singh, from 
whom he 'shut himself out from all personal communication."§ Regarding Captain 
Abbott's behaviour to the Sikh Governor, the Resident was forced to admit that 

'The constant suspicion with which Captain Abbott regarded Sirdar Chuttur Singh, seems to have 
not unnaturally, estranged that Chief from him.'^^* 

But Abbott did something worse. The province of Hazara was inhabited by an 
armed Mahomedan population, which according to the official account was "warlike 
and difficult of control."tt Captain Abbott obtained influence over this population by 
distributing money and promise of an opportunity of revenge over .the Sikhs, represented 
by him as the obstinate persecutors of the Musalman faith. Having thus bought over 
the Musalmans, he tried to pit them against the Sikhs and harass Chatar Singh. 
The Sikh Governor was residing at Haripur. Abbott called out the armed Musalman 
peasantry, who on the 6th of August "assembled in great numbers, and surrounded 
the town of Haripur." in self-defence, the Sikh Governor ordered the troops, stationed 
for the protection of the town, to encamp on the esplanade under the guns of the 
fort The commandant of the troops was an American Christian named Colonel 
Canora. He refused to obey the orders of the Sikh Governor. He was not only 
guilty of gross insubordination, but leaded two of his guns with double charges of 
grape, and "standing between them with a lighted port fire in^ his hand, said he would 
fire on the first man who came near."§§ Some infantry soldiers were sent by Chatar 
Singh to take possession of the guns. Colonel Canora ordered one of his havildars 

* Punjab Papers, p. 272, 

t Ibid,, p. 279. 

§ Ibid., 285. 

Ibid., p, 279. 
tt Ibid., p. 18. 

§§ Ibid., p, 280. 
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Co fire on these soldiers. As this non-commissioned officer did not obey his orders, 
so he was cut down by Colonel Canora, who himself applied the match to one 
of the suns, which missed fire. At that moment he was shot down by two of the 
infantry soldiers. 

So died Colonel Canora, who met with his deserts which he fully deserved. There 
should have been no pity for his fate, for his conduct was a great military crime. 

But his death furnished Captain Abbott with a handle to persecute the Silch Governor. 

He was not ashamed to call the death of Colonel Canora ^an atrocious deed,'' 'a 
cold-blooded murder" and to spealc of Chatar Singh having "determined upon the 
murder" of Colonel Canora. The Resident, Currie, however, did not agree with Abbott 
in considering the death of Colonel Canora as "an atrocious deed" or "a cold-blooded 

murder." His opinion regarding the death of that American officer will be gathered 

from the following extracts of his letters to Abbott : 

"I cannot at all agree with you as to the character you assign to this transaction. Sirdar 
Chuttur Singh was the Governor of the province, military and civil, and the officers of the Sikh 
army were bound to obey him, the responsibility for his orders resting with him. Taking the worst 
possible view of the case, I know not how you can characterise it as "a cold-blooded murder" 
as base and cowardly as that of Peshora Singh. - 

"I have given you no authority to raise levies, and organise paid bands of soldiers, to meet an 
emergency, of the occurrence of which I have always been somewhat sceptical. 

"It is much, I think, to be lamented that you have kept the Nazim at a distance from you i have 
resisted his offers and suggestion to be allowed himself to reside near you.-- 

None of the accounts that have yet been made justifies you in calling the death of Commedan 

Ginora a murder, nor in asserting that it was pre-meditated by Sirdar Chuttur Singh. That matter 

has yet to be investigated." 

But Abbott, determines upon destroying Chatar Singh and the Silch army, did. not 
hesitate to adopt most unscrupulous and unfair means. In his own despatches he 
wrote : 

"I assembled the Chiefs of Hazara i explained what had happened, and called upon them by 

the memory of their murdered parents, friends and relatives, to rise, and aid me in destroying the 

Sikh forces in detail. 1 issued purv^annas to this effect throughout the land, and marched to a 
strong po5ition."t 

Of course Sirdar Chatar Singh had to do everything in his power to counteract 
the evil influences which Abbott brought to bear against him. The Resident wrote 
to Abbott that Chatar Singh's sons complain that their father had been 
^1>etrayed into misconduct by mistrust, engendered by your withdrawal of your confidence from 
him, and declared suspicions of his fidelity, and by fear at the Mahomedan population having been 
raised, as he believed, for his destruction and that of the Sikh army."§ 

Abbott did not pay any heed to what the Resident wrote to him. It may be 
that Currie, determined upon provoking the Sikhs to hostility and thus justifying the 
annexation of the Panjab, was secretly glad at the conduct of Abbott towards Sirdar 

* Punjab Papers, 1849, pp. 3I3-3I6. 

t Ibid,, p. 3II. 

§ Ibid., 1849, p. 296. 
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Chatar Singh, but to Icccp up appearances he wrote those letters extracts from which 
have been given above. Had the Resident been sincere in what he wrote, he should 
have at once ordered the removal of Captain Abbott from his post at Hazara. Accor- 
ding to the testimony of Henry Lawrence and of Frederick Currie himself, Abbott's 
character was not such as to place him in political situations in hours of crisis. Regard- 
ing Abbott, Lawrence wrote to Hardinge in 1847 : 

^'Captain Abbott Is an excellent officer j but he is too-apt to take gloomy views of questions. I 
think he has unwittingly done Dewan Jowala Sahaee injustice/'* 

Abbott also wittingly or unwittingly, did injustice to another Sikh Chief, named 
Jhanda Singh. Currie wrote : 

'^Captain Abbott wrote of Jhunda Singh as one connected with the extensive band of conspirators 
whom he considered as leagued to aid the Mooltan rebellion. 

"Upon that occasion I explained to Captain Abbott, that if his opinion of Sirdar Jhunda Singh's 
disaffection rested on the facts he has mentioned, it was without due foundation * for that the Sirdar 
had closely and scrupulously obeyed my orders in every step he had takcn."t 

Regarding Abbott's political capacity the Resident also wrote: 

"His Lordship will have observed a very ready disposition on the part of Captain Abbott to 
believe the reports that are brought to him of conspiracies, treasons, and plots, suspicion of everybody, 
far and near, even of his own servants, a conviction of the infallibility of his own conclusions which is 
not shaken by finding time after time that they arc not vcriflcd."§ 

The Resident was thoroughly acquainted with the character of Abbott and so it 
passes our understanding why he allowed the latter a free hand in the affairs of Hazara. 
Abbott goaded Sirdar Chatar Singh into open hostilities.*^ 

• Punjab Papers, p. 30. 

t Ibid., p. 328. 

§ Ibid., p. 285. 

Major Evans Bell in his "Retrospects and Prospects of Indian Policy" truly observes : 

"'i^^hen Chuttur Singh had committed himself beyond retreat by a scries of acts of contumacy and 
hostility, and when Captain Abbott was proving himself fully equal to the occasion, that officer's 
provocative policy was glossed over and consigned to oblivion. But there is nothing whatever in 
the Blue Book to show that the Resident ever saw reason to withdraw or modify his opinion that 
'the initiative was taken' by Captain Abbott."— P. 1 18. 

"Vhen Chuttur Singh found that his appeal to the President and the Durbar was fruitless ; that 
Captain Abbott's proceedings were not disavowed, or, to his knowledge, disapproved * and that no 
terms were offered to him but bare life, what could he think but that he had been marked down as 
the first victim in the general ruin of the Punjaub State ? Already alarmed and disgusted by the 
Maharanee's removal and ill treatment, and by the evasive answer as to the Maharaja's marriage, 
his head may probably have been full of plots and projects, and he may have been intently watching 
the course of events, when Captain Abbott's initiative threw him into an |equivocal position. \^en 
that officer was permitted to pursue what he himself called 'the work of destruction,' unreproved, 
so far as Chuttur Singh knew,— when the plan of setting up Mahomedans against Sikhs, and 
reviving ancient blood feuds, was adopted and sanctioned by thelhighest British authorities, the old 
Sirdar's disaffection was confirmed. He was driven to desperation, he no longer resisted the 
importunities of the fanatic Sikhs among his followers and the troops. He plunged into open 
rebellion, and devoted himself to one last struggle for his religion and the Khalsa Raj." (Pp. 126—127). 
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It is necessary now to turn our attention again to Multan. Dewan Mulraj's revolt 
would have been crushed had troops been sent in large numbers to Multan in time. The 
Second Treaty forced on the Lahore Darbarin December, 1846 , left all power in 
the hands of the British Resident : the members of the Council of Regency were intended 
to be merely his executive officers. The Khalsa troops were mostly disbanded and in 
their siead the Darbar was mulcted of a very large sum out of the revenues of the 
Sikh Panjab for the maintenance of the contingent furnished by the British Indian 
Government. Maharaja Dalip Singh was merely a feudatory prince and the State of 
which he was the nominal sovereign was reduced to the condition of a feudatory one. 
Both civil and military power was taken away from him and his Darbar and placed in 
the hands of the Resident. Marshman* wrote : 

"The precautionaiy measures adopted by Lord Hardingc manifested equal foresight and vigour. He 
did not expect that a country teeming with disbanded soldiers, the bravest and most haughty in India, 
who had been nurtured in victory and conquest, and pampered with seven years of military licence, 
would be as free om disturbance as a district in Bengal. To provide 'for t’lc prompt suppression 
of any insurrectionary movements which might arise, he organised three moveable Brigades, complete 
in carriage and equipment. 

These were held in readiness at Lahore, Jullunder and Ferozepore, to take the field at ♦he shortest 
notice." 

yet to make out a case against the Lahore Darbar and its Sovereign, the Resident 
thought it convenient and politically expedient to violate the provisions of the Bhairowal 
Treaty. 

\^^ith that unscrupulous disregard for truth which marks occidental diplomacy. Sir 
Frederick Currie was not ashamed to write to Lord Dalhousic : 

"Dewan Moolraj is an officer of the Sikh Government » he is in rebellion,. ... to the Sikh 
Durbar, and the orders of that Government. The coercion must come from the Sikh Governnfent, 
unaided by British troops, if possible. If it should be necessary to move a British soldier, the affair 
will be a serious one for the Durbar,"t 

Surely, Aesop's wolf had not invented a more ingenious plea for devouring the 
lamb than this Christian diplomatist for swallowing up the Sikh Panjab. According 
to the articles of Agreement of the Bhairowal Treaty of December, 1846 , the Lahore 
Darbar was made to subsidiie the British troops for preserving ''the peace of the 
country." Yet in the hour of need the Resident did not "move a British soldier" to 
put down the rebellion in Multan. Sir Henry Lawrence in his article on the Indian 
army published in the Calcutta Review for March, 1856 , quoted the following passage 
from the first Punjab Report : 

"one thousand (1,000) men (half Cavalry, half Infantry,) and two guns, put in motion within 
two hours of the news of a disturbance reach' ig any of ^ our station, and able to traverse the 
country at the rate of twenty or thirty miles a day, will do more to secure the peace of the 
Punjab than the tardy assemblage of armies." 

Commenting on the above. Sir Henry wrote : 

• Histoty of India, Vol. Ill, p. 305. 

t Ibid., p. 133. 
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^The above passages entirely express our opinion. There is nothing in the length or breadth 
of the plains of India that could for an hour stand against such a force. . , . Had the ten thousand 
men that had been told off, on the N. W. Frontier to meet disturbance, promptly marched on 
Mooltan, in 1848 , there would probably have been no siege i or at least the affair would have been 
as insignificant as it proved momentous/'* 

But it W'as not the policy of the Resident to nip the Multan rebellion in the 
bud. Had he done so, the Sikh insurrection would not have grown out of it t 
Sir .H. B. Edwardes wrote :§ 

"It was my own belief at the time, that had the Mooltan rebellion been put down at once, 
the Sikh insurr^’on would never have grown out of it was a belief shared, moreover, (as well 
as I remember,) by every political officer in the Punjab, and I for one still think so now/' 

As said before, the Resident did not move a single British soldier to put down 
the Multan rebellion. It was not his interest and that of the British Indian authorities 
to have done so. The Lahore Darbar was asked to employ their own resources to 
put down the rebellion i and if they failed to do so, they were threatened with the 
annexation of their province. The Lahore Darbar tried to do as they were bid by 
Sir Frederick Currie. Sirdar Chatar Singh's son. Raja Sher Singh, at the head of a 
large contingent of the Darbar troops, marched on Multan. Lieutenant Edwardes, one 
of the assistants of the Resident on the frontier, raised levies of Muhammadans whose 
long-standing hatred against Hindus and Sikhs he turned into account, by leading them.;, 
against Mulraj.” He was also reinforced by the troops of the Nawab of 
Bhawalpur. 

It is not necessary to note in detail the movements of the troops despatched 
against Multan. Suffice it to say here;that Edwardes obtained two victories against 
Mulraj's troops, and when he appeared before Multan, he could have, according to 
his own showing, easily taken it, for which purpose, he proposed to the Resident to 
commence the siege of Multan forthwith, asking only fat a few heavy guns, and an 

* P. iw. 

t Captain Trotter In hii /to/oot of BriiM Catp/re in India, Vol. I, p. IS*, writes: 

"If the delay in crushing the rebellion sprang in part from a secret hope of its spreading far 
enough to furnish the Government with a fair excuse for annexing the whole dominions of Runjeet 

Singh, that excuse grew more and more feasible as week after week of the hot and rainy seasons 

slipped by. Lord Gough's ill-founded fear of a hot weather campaign, the Governor-General s 
a'illingness to accept the judgment of an old soldier against the bolder reasonings of a young one, 
the strange blindness of his Council to the true meanings of events so far away, concurred to 
ensure the very issues which Edwardes and Sir Frederick Currie might else have forestalled." 

% A Year in tfie Punjob Frontier, Vol. II, p. 145. 

•• One of the Indian Mussalman correspondents of Sir Charles Napier, the congucror of Sindh 
wrote to him in a letter dated October 6th, IStS : 

"Major Edwardes wiote to Futteh Khan Tawanah, to assemble and kill and plunder the SiWis 
in Dera-Gazee-Khan and Bunnoo. But no sooner had he assembled his tribe than the Sikhs killed 

him This Futteh's tribe of Tawanah, is a very strong people, and always refractory to Moolraj 

and the Lahore Durbar. Vhen Major Edwardes was coming from Lahore to attack Moolraj, 
this chief joined him, and Edwardes apointed him Governor of Bumoo and Dera-Gaiee-Khan, and 
he was a loyal subject and so lost his life." (Ufe of Sir CSaries Napier, Vol. IV, p. 129.) 
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engineer officer with a detachment of sappers.’*' Again he wrote in his work already 
referred co before; 

'In June and up to the end of July [1848], I am quite sure that Lieutenant Lakeys force and 
my own could have taken the City of Mooltan with the utmost facility » for it was surrounded 
by nothing stronger than a venerable brick wall, and the rebel army was dispirited by its losses 
at Kineyree and Suddoosam. On this point neither Lieutenant Lake nor myself, nor General |Cortlandt 
(who was an older, and therefore a steadier soldier than either of us) had ever any doubt/^t 

But no British troops were then sent to the help of Edwardes. § 

Sher Singh/ who was sent to Mooltan, was not successful in his attempt to coerce 
Mulraj. The Sikh troops under him deserted him and joined Mulraj, because, as said 
before, they had become quite disgusted with the treatment meted out to the Queen 
Mother by the Resident. Sher Singh himself would have joined Mulraj, if the latter 
had taken him. But Mulraj's suspicions were roused against him by the false letters of 
Edwardes, who always professed and pretended to be a very zealous Christian. Sir 
Charles Napier's Indian Musalman correspondent wrote to him on October 6, 1848: 

''Edwardes has been busy, writing false letters from General Shere Singh, to fall into the hands of 
Moolraj to create suspicion, in which he partially succeeded and prevented Moolraj attacking him."** 

In the meanwhile events were occurring in the north of the Panjab which made 
Sher Singh leave Multan. Sher Singh's father Chatar Singh was being shamefully 

* Punjab Papers, 1849, p. 223. 

t A Fear on the Punjab Frontier, vol. Il,p. 403. 

§ The Indian Mussalman correspondent of Sir Charles Napier accounts for the raising of the 
siege of Multan as follows : 

"As for Moolraj, when he saw that no British troops moved from Lahore, or the provinces, he 
tried another stratagem and began to play with Edwardes, and retreated after some partial fights. 
This encouraged Mr. Edwardes and he called for the Mawab's troops ; they both closed Moolraj and shut 
him up in the fort of Mooltan^ many people were joining Moolraj from Bhawalpoor and Punjaub, but 
he, I positively know, discouraged the Mussalmans and dismissed them with some promises, but he kept 
the Sikhs. He had always 15000 good, stout Sikhs, and was well able to crush Mr. Edwardes at any 
moment, but his object was to draw on some British troops. So he began to supplicate and pray 
for pardon and asked that his life might be spared, and his friends in Edwardes"^ camp gave out 
that he had undermined his seraglio and was about to poison himself » and Edwardes after those 
victories and reducing his enemy to such extremity as poison, really believed and thought himself 
Clive, V/ellesley, and as some chose to call him, Pictou and Craufurd altogether. He did not think 
his glory would be complete, unless he took Moolraj unconditionally and hanged him where Messrs. 
Agnew and Anderson were murdered. 

"But far from these, not only himsdf but Sir F. Currie were duped by the Sikhs and Moolraj t 
and when E. thought that Moolraj only held out for fear for his life, wrote to Sir F. and told him 
that if a single brigade and some guns would be sent down Moolraj would at once give up 
unconditionally. But at the same time everybody knew, that Moolraj was daily casting guns and 
had 15,000 menr** 

"•••The day General ^hish arrived before Mooltan, he, Moolraj, came out to tell Edwardes that he 
did not want him to spare his life, and drove him out of his camp, and very nearly crushing him and 
his ally Bhawalpoor » but the Sikh allies interfered between Moolraj and fiying Edwardes, and thus he 
was saved.'^ (pp. 122-123, vol. IV.) 

♦♦ Life of Sir Charles Napier, Vol IV. p. 129. 
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and disgracefully ill-treated by the British officers. The Indian Musalman correspondent 
of Sir Charles Napier in the letter to which reference has already been made above 
wrote that 

"The politicals arc doing such deeds as to lose their trust and disgust the Sikhs. I am told Mr 
Nicholson and Captain Abbott wrote to the Hazarecs, that if they will drive Chuttur Singh out, 
three years' revenue should be remitted." 

The manner in which Chatar Singh was being persecuted and ill-treated by Captain 
Abbott has already been mentioned before. As the son of his father, it was the 
bounden duty of Sher Singh to come to Chatar Singh's rescue. So he left Multan 
and traced his steps northward to join his father. The siege of Multan was now 
raised and events to which the British authorities were so longingly looking forward, 
happened in the Sikh Punjab. 

The failure of the siege of Multan emboldened the Sikhs and they rallied round 
Chatar Singh and Sher Singh to fight for their Khalsa Paj. The Sikhs are not to 
be blamed ; for they had been so systematically maltreated, that they were provoked 
to hostilities. They would have been less than human beings had they not risen in 
arms to drive out the Christian intruders from their country. The Indian Musalman 
correspondent of Sir Charles Napier wrote in the letter to which allusion has been 
already made before : 

"It is now many more times more difficult to subdue Punjab than 1845 when Lord Hardingc had 
the power to do so, because the object of the Sikhs then was to destroy their refractory troops, 
and the Sirdars accepted promises, nay took bribes, too, but now they will not take bribes, and 
animated with great hatred for the way they were treated, and the SiklYs will turn out to a man, 
unless something extraordinary may happen to prevent, which I can not vouch for at present."* 

yes, the Sikhs as a body had joined out of their common hatred of the English, 
whom they would have succeeded in driving out of their country, but for the 
Machiavellian policy the English adopted towards them. They pitted the Musalmans 
against the Sikhs. It was with the support of the followers of the creed of Islam, 
that the English succeeded in defeating the Sikhs. Writing of the spread of the Sikh 
revolt. Captain Trotter in his of the Bcitisfi Empire in India, says of the 

British officers that 

"Left to their own resources, namely, to their skill in turning ta account the old-standing 
hatreds between Sikh and Mahomedan, these men long stood their ground amidst the surging floods 
about them, with a courage all the hardier as their hopes grew less."t 

It is sad to contemplate the want of patriotism, statesmanship and foresight 
exhibited by the votaries of the creed of Muhammad that they should have allied 
themselves with the English in their design to subvert the Sikh Raj. The [fact can 
not be denied that the Muhammadans in the Panjab enjoyed complete religious 
toleration under the Sjkh Raj. Thus Mr.-R. Traford wiites:§ 

* P. 125, Vol, IV. 

t Vol. I, p. 134. 

§ Punjab Notes aixl Queries, Vol. I, p. 61 : 
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principal Queen of Maharaja Ranjit Singh lived at Shekhupura (Gujranwala District)^ where 
she built a Masjid for her Muhammedan subjects. In a similar spirit of liberality a Masjid was erected 
at Botala Sivala by a Sikh Sardar." 

f 

Maharaja Ranjit reposed entire confidence in his Mahomedan minister Fakir 
Azizuddin. Yet members of the family of this Muhammadan minister, who, but for the 
patronage of Ranjit Singh, would never have risen out of obscurity, proved traitors to 
the Sikh Raj. His brother Nur-ud-din was a member of the Council of Regency of 
Lahore, and Sir Lepel Griffin in his work on the Panjab Chiefs writes of him that "he 
at all times was ready to facilitate matters for the British Resident." It was by his 
eidvicc that the Queen-Mother, Rani Jhinda, the widow of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, was 
ordered to be banished out of the Panjab and he personally saw to the order being 
carried out.* 

Of the treachery of another member of the family of the Muhammadan minister Sir 
Lepel Griffin writes : 

'Takir Shamsuddin, second son ot Nuruddin, was Thanadar of the Gobindgarh fort during the 
Second Sikh War. In this position he behaved with great fidelity, and made over the fort to 
European troops at a time when any hesitation on his part might have produced serious results/'f 

\^^hat Griffin calls "fidelity" was in reality "treachery." 

It is no wonder then that the Sikhs having traitors among their Muhammadan 

compatriots were easily overcome by their Christian antagonists. 

It was not till October, 1848 — when Mulraj had held out for six months — that the 
Sikh Sirdars of the Panjab made up their minds to join Chatar Singh and make the 
Khalsa Raj independent of the English. The English also were not idle. They 
assembled the troops and the Commander-in-Chief Lord Gough had to take the field. 
The siege of Multan had been raised in September, 1848. But the British troops again 
invested it. The fort of Multan was a strong one and considered quite impregnable. 
Sir Charles Napier writing in August, 1848, io his brother Major-General W. 

Napier said : 

"If he (Lt. H. B. Edwardes) beats Moolraj, he will be safe , but if Moolraj gets an advantage 
Edwardes' position will be dangerous, ... If Moolraj's men are true, Edwardes can not take 
Mooltan i it they are false the town will open its gates.''§ 

So it was not altogether the sword on which the English depended for success in 
their campaign against the Sikhs. Occidental diplomacy was the more useful weapon 
to insure their success than military strategy or mere powder and shot 

It is not necessary to enter into details regarding the battles which were fought 
between the English and the Sikhs — the battles of Ramnagar, Chilianwaia and Gujarat 
Gough was outmanouvred by She'r Singh and the British forces were defeated by the 
Sikhs at Chilianwaia. This battle was the last /one won by the Sikh soldiers on the 

plains of lndia.§§ It was fought in January 1849. But unfortunately the Sikhs did not 

* Punjab Papers^ 1849, p. 228. 

t TfiePunjAb Chiefs, new (1890) Edition. Vol. 1, p. 1109. 

§ Life of Sic Charles Napier, Vol. IV, p. 106. 

§§ Marshnnn writing of the battle of Chilianwaia, says that it was "one of the most disastrous 
IT4 
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take full advantage of it. Of course, the Sikh soldiers were the best fighting men in 
the world. Marshman in his article on the Second Panjab \/ar, published in the Calcutta 
Remew iox December, 1849 , wrote: ^ 

'Throughout the war, at Ramnuggur, at Chillianwallah, at Russul, at the passage of the Indus, 
the Sikh army waited for, escaped from or moved round the British, with the most perfect facility i 
crossed rivers, which occupied British troops many daysj and in every imaginable mode, 
demonstrated that the excellence of the British Commissariat was no match for the simplicity of the 
Sikh, and that men, who can bivouac in the open air, and live on parched grain will march much 
faster than those who must .have double tents, and carry their luxuries with them/'* 

Sher Singh should not have left his intrenched position at Rasul, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Chilianwala, where he had taken up his quarters after that memorable 
victory. \^rites Marshman . 

The Commander-in -Chief rode over the ground, which the Sikhs had vacated, and the intrenchments 
which they had thrown up, and which it would have cost thousands of lives to capture. But the 
men and the cannon which should have defended them, were gone $ and it became manifest that 
the Sikh army of 30,003 men, with sixty guns, all lying within four miles of the British encampment, 
had marched round the army of the Punjab, had escaped the eyes of its Commander-in-Chief, and 
was now in his rear, in full march for Lahorc/'f 

But Sher Singh could not reach Lahore, and was intercepted at Gujrat, where took 
place the last fight which crushed all hope of Sikh independence. The military strategy 
of the English at Gujrat was faulty. Writing of this. Sir Charles Napier said : 

"Grant and Lawrence are good men in their position and if we had a war I would put Grant 
at the head of a division } but neither of them are generals. Grant would be, if he had studied 
war, but he has not. The battle of Gujrat was his, and marked by a total absence of science. 
The Sikh army, not a manocuvering army able to change front in action, whose left rested on an 
impassable river, whose right was V/i Z'* air, and weak as water, whose front was strong, ought to 
have been attacked on its right » and the more especially that its only line of retreat was through 
a pass on the right, and a rapid movement of our left, when winning, would have gained that 
pass, and driven the Sikhs into the river, the fords of which were guarded by us on the left bank, 
it was an adjutant-general's battle, not a scientific one."§ 

Regarding Sher Singh's mistake, Napier wrote : 

"His (Sher Singh's) position would have been very strong indeed had he made Goojerat the 

engagements we have ever fought in India— an engagement, by which no one advantage was gained, 
and in which British troops were checked by a barbarian enemy who had not even the advantage 
of numbers .... 

" 'Our loss amounted to no less than 2,300 killed and wounded, of whom nearly 800 were slain. 
Twenty-six officers were killed on the spot, or died of their wounds i sixty-six were wounded. Her 
Majesty's 24th and the 30th and 56th native infantry were so entirely disabled, that they were 
compelled to be disjoined from the force, and sent back to Ramnuggar and Lahore. Her Majesty's 
20th and the 24th native infantry lost both their colours i the 25th and 26th lost each onci the 5th 
cavalry, lost the colour they won on the field of Maharajpore." (Calcutta Review, December, 
1849, p. 286). 

• Pp. 267-268. 

t Ibid,, p. 287. 

§ Vol. IV, p. 282. 
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front of his centre, instead of a support a mile in rear : that, or gone in rear of the pass 
altogether/"' • 

Again he wrote : 

"\ told Shere Sing he should have fortified Goojerat as the centre of his position instead of 
having it a mile in his rear i he said he had no power to do what he wished, the other Chiefs 
overruled him— He said his plan was to cross the Chenab and march on Lahore, and he evidently 
thought that Goolab Sing would then have joined him : indeed Lord Dalhousie told me he had 
proofs that such was Goolab's design when opportunity offered. The plan appears to ‘me excellent 
and had the people risen in Gough's rear the old Chief would have been in a devil of a plight/' 

It is not improbable that there was some treachery in the camp of Sher Singh 
which made him lose the battle of Gujrat and surrender himself and the Sikh troops 
unconditionally to the English. 

At Multan also, Dewan Mulraj had to surrender himself, after a gallant resistance 
of nine months, unconditionally to the English. He could not hold out any longer, 
for he ran short of provisions and powder and shot, his magazine having caught fire 
and being destroyed. 

Thus ended the Second Sikh in which the Sikhs fought very bravely, but had 
at last to surrender themselves to the English. Their national independence became 
a thing of the past and in after years they became servile followers of their masters. 


Ibid., p. 198. 



CHAPTER LXXXIV 

ANNEXATION OF THE PANJAB 

It has been said before that political and financial considerations made it impossible 
for Lord Hardinge to annex the whole of the Panjab after the First Sikh Var. 
But the second or the Bhairowal Treaty, as It is called, which his lordship forced on 
the Lahore Darbar was worse than annexation of the land jf the five rivers to the 
British territories. That treaty was intended to provoke hostilities, and then the 
appointment of Sir Frederick Currie as Resident, who had no love for Dalip Singh 
or the Khalsa RaJ, was made with the secret object of exasperating the Sikhs, of 
goading them to war and of finally annexing their country. The English animated 
by that precept of Jesus which declared. "Do unto others,^" etc., were clamorous 
for devouring the remnant of the Kingdom' of Runjit Singh. This is evident from the 
letters addressed to the Governor-General of India (Lord Dalhousie), by Economist, 
an officer of practical experience in the Panjab.* Just after the surrender of Dewan 
Mulraj at Multan, this officer addressed the first of his letters to Dalhousie, in which 
he advised his lordship to annex the Panjab. He wrote: 

"The arguments in favour of annexation of the Punjab are rather negative than positive— rather 
that no one can devise any other possible plan than that the acquisition itself is desirable." 

In the above sentence is struck the keynote of all his arguments for the annexation. 
He did not stop to considjer whether such a measure was just or not. But he 
proceeded and said : 

"The question now to be decided is no matter of petty policy — no mere affair of Duleep Singh 
or Sir Frederick Currie, nor even a purely Si^ question ••• But it is bow for you, my Lord, 
to fix the permanent limits of our Indian Empire. ••• A lasting line of demarcation must be 
drawn i permanent land marks must be set up i and then, having disposed of our external defences, 
we may turn to internal management, and do what we have never yet done— make the country 
par" 

It was on these grounds tnat this officer told Dalhousie to 
"Hold it (Putijab) for good, or give it up for ever." 

To keep the people of the Panjab in subjection, he advised his lordship to grind 
them to poverty, place the iron heel on their necks and rule them without any show of 
justice or mercy. He wrote: 

"Do not buy the consent of such people to a 'treaty of annexation.' Take a more straightforward 
and wiser course. In regard to those who have really some claim to be considered the nobiUtr of 
the country, Sikh, Qinfe, and Jagheer-possessing sodies, gooroos, tfc.,-1 would only say, keep them 
down as much as possible. A well satisfied and unimpoveris6ed nobility may be all very well to 
European notions, but, if we are to rule in Asia, we are much better without them....$uch people 

• These letters were reprinted and published by the "Sun" printing press d Lahore in I8P7. 
"Economist" was Sir George Cambell, who rose to be the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 
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should be reduced to a reasonable subsistence, so that they may neither be driven entirely desperate, 
nor retain more than is good for them and for us/' 

This was no doubt a counsel of perfection, on which it is needless to say that 
the Christian Government of India in those days always acted not only in the Punjab, 
but in other parts of India also. 

The same writer pointed out the advantages of annexation as follows: 

i. It is easier (and especially so in India where the principle of passive obedience to the powers 
that be is so universal) to hold in check disarmed than an armed people. 

ii. A considerable force must always be maintained on the frontier of India. If this force 
occupies the Punjab the revenues of that country are available as an offset to meet a portion of 
the expense-* 

iii. By taking the Punjab we arrive at the natural boundaries of India, -and obtain a final 
settlement of the question. 

iv. \^e shall be enabled to establish a sure defence against the hordes of Central Asia and the 
Russians, or any one else who may have an eye to the East - 

V. Independent of the expense and anxiety of always keeping an army in the field east of the 
Sutlej, we have, as a question of humanity, to choose between a state of continual war and a 
secure peace. . . . 

vi. ... If we do not keep the Punjab— what then ? must abandon the country and retire- 
cur prestige will be ruined and our name will lose its spell. We shall have commenced a backward 
career. Is any one prepared to advocate this? 1 believe that it is impossible.... 

. .The Punjab must henceforth be held by British troops, and by British troops alone. The 
occupation must be complete as to manner— no concurrent^ but an exclusive possession— complete 
as to place— of no portion of the country, but of tfie wfiote—<om\>\tit as to time— for no term of 
years, but for a permanency," 

He did not advise Dalhousie to repeat the experiment of Hardinge, the experiment 
of a double government in the Panjab. It must be admitted that there was sorne 
truth in his arguments. He wrote: 

^There is nothing on .which so much depends as the feeling of self-responsibility. If the natives 
are left to themselves, they feel that every thing rests with themselves, and they are not altogether 
depraved. Take away this feeling— support them with a military force— interfere vexatiously in their 
civil system — and they become but the corrupt instruments of a corrupt system.’^ They lose all power 
of doing good, and but apply their remaining strength to do unmitigated evil for their own sordid 
and selfish ends. I utterly deny the possibility of a respectable native Government supported by 
our troops and over-ridden by our Politicals. . . . The natives cannot consider themselves the rulers 
of the country. . . . 

^niie people of the country would not feel themselves thoroughly our subjects. They would be 
exposed to the evils of either system i they would be serving two masters. Unquiet and uncertainty 
must prevail, and all progress be much retarded." 

But the strongest argument that he advanced . for annexation of the Panjab was 
that might is right. He wrote : 

begin to discover that, in a country where from time immemorial might is right, we having 
the greatest might have also the best right .... it has become our duty as well as our right 
to hold." 

Another argument which this officer urged in favour of annexation was that the 
continuance of the Sikh Raj would go against the interests of the Muhammadan 
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population of the Panjab, because they assisted the English against the Sikhs and sc 
the latter would make short work of them* He wrote : 

''After having stirred them (the frontier Musalman tribes) up to rebel against the Sikhs unassisted 
by our troops, how we are to persuade them to receive as the price of their exertions a yet heavier 
yoke, I don't know. Abbott's Hazarehs and Edwarde's Pathans can hardly consider themselves to be 
fighting merely on our account. They look on it as an opportunity of regaining their 
inheritance." 

Of course, Dalhousie was for annexation. \^^rote the Christian officer: 

"I believe that your first thoughts were for annexation." 

But Henry Lawrence, who had returned and resumed charge of the Lahore 
Residency from Sir Frederick Currie in the beginning of January, 1849, was opposed to 
annexation. Wrote this Christian officer : 

"\ understand, however, that Sir Henry Lawrence is opposed to it. Now, I would not for a 
moment be supposed tcj impugn the purity of that gentleman's motives, but I beg of you to remember 
that not only was he a principal artificer in the settlement which has just broken down, but under 
present arrangements he is King of the Punjab* As then, human nature is but human nature, you 
must regard Sir Henry not so much as an unbiassed adviser as a potentate pleading his own 
cause. ••• 

''To another opinion of Sir Henry's I would not be so tolerant. It is said that he has come 
back to declare that the 'Sikhs had been exceedingly ill used and that if he had stayed there would 
have been nothing of the kind. Now this is, really, too much. ••• 

"Altogether, I think that if Sir H. Lawrence says that the Sikhs were ill used after his departure, 
the charge is ungrateful and unfair." 

Of course, this Christian officer considered the Treaty existing between the 
Christians and the Sikhs as so much waste paper. For, he wrote : 

"I am glad to find that the treaty seems to have died a natural death. No argument is hinged 
on //5a/ pretext, and the tendercst conscience may, therefore, throw over that consideration without 
fear of offence. In fact, 7/5e Si/tfis' neither made the treaty nor broke it. The few individuals who 
went through the farce of consent were nominees of the British power. Duleep Sing was a mere 
piece of paper money, and is now as valueless as a note when the bank has broken. 

The natives of England were afraid to annex the Panjab, because it was inhabited 
by mariial tribes who might give trouble to their Christian rulers. Against this argument 
the Christian officer wrote : 

"After all, /ear is tlie prevailing argument against annexation. The Times talks of the martial 
tribes commencing with the Sutlej. But jou are not 'afraid 1' ••• 

"But annex, if things are managed by people who understand them, the country will assume 
exactly the same phase as the Cis-Sutlej territory—" 

"The broad fact remains, that in our own important possessions serious rebellion has throughout 
our history In India been unknown, Will you, then— can you, in the face of this all-powerful fact — 
give way to .imaginary fear ? ...Annexation will bring safe and lasting peace." 

Such were the arguments of this sagacious Christian officer for annexing the Pan jab. 
And when Dalhousie annexed that province he wrote his last letter in which he 
heartily congratulated his lordship. 

On the 29 th March, 1849 , his lordship issued a proclamation tolling the death- 
knell of the Sikh Raj. 
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A^ain, m his farewell minute, dated the 28th of February, 1856, Dalhousie, with 
that unscrupulous disregard for truth which characterises occidental diplomacy, wrote : 

'The murder of the British officers at Mooltan, and the open rebellion of the Dewan Moolraj, 
were not made pretext for quarrel with the Government of Lahore. •••The Sikhs themselves were 
called upon to punish Moolraj as a rebel against their own sovereign, and to exact repaiation for 
the British Government whose protection they had previously invoked. 

"But when it was seen that the spirit of the whole Sikh people was inflamed by the bitterest 
animosity against us— when Chief after Chief deserted our cause, until nearly their whole Army, led 
by Sirdars who had signed the treaties, and by members of the Council of Regency itself, was 
openly arrayed against us— when above all, it was seen that the Sikhs, in the eagerness for our 
destruction, had been combined in unnatural alliance with Dost Mahomed Khan and his Mahomedan 
tribes— it became manifest that there was no alternative left. The question for us was no longer 
one of policy or of expediency, but one of national safety. 

"Accordingly, the Government put forth its power. After a prolonged campaign, and a struggle 
severe and anxious, the Sikhs were utterly defeated and subdued, the Afghans were driven with 
ignominy through the mountains, and dhe Punjab became a British province " 

But that the annexation of the Panjab cannot be justified from moral considerations 
will be admitted by all unbiased and fair-minded men. Regarding this annexation. 
Major Evans Bell truly observes : 

"Lord Dalhousie's procedure in settling the future relations of the Punjab with British India 
after the campaign of 1849 , just amounts to this : a guardian, having undertaken, for a valuable 
consideration, a troublesome and dangerous trust, declares, on the first occurrence of those troubles 
and dangers, of which he had full knowledge and fore-warning, that as a compensation for his 
exertions and a protection for the futum# he shall appropriate his Ward's estate and personal property 
to his own purposes. And this, afthough the guardian holds ample security in his own hands for 
the repayment of any outlay, and the satisfaction of any damages he might have incurred, in 
executing the Conditions of the trust."* 

The same author has very scathingly exposed the untruthful character of the 
statcmqito fontained ki Dalhoutk s proclamation. Extracts from his writings are given 
below. He writes : 

"During the period preKribed by the Treaty Cor the Maharaja's minority, no crisis, no second 
struggle, could absolve the British Government from the obKgations of guardianship and management, 
so long professed to fulfill those duties, and was able to do so without interruption. 

" supposing 4 he' rvbciffon had not been in the slightest degree provoked or extended by 
any error, excels, omission, or delay Of the British Government,— Lord Dalhousie's case would not 
be in the least improved. Supposing that the surmise by which he attempted to justify the 
annexation, were demonstrably true, and that the Sikhs were really animated, from the first day 
of the occupation, with so deep and bitter a hostility, that they only watched their opportunity 
for revolt, and would never have been pacified without a second lesson, then I say that they were 
entitled to that second lesson, without any extra charge. The State of Lahore had paid heavily 
in money, and in territory, for the first lesson i and we had undertaken, in consideration of an 
annual subsidy, secured on the public revenues administered by ourselves, to perform the office 
of teacher for a term of years. If unexpected difficulties had presented themselves in the perform- 
ance of this office, we shpuld even then, have had no right to complain. But it was not so. 
Wc understood quite wfll the nature of the evils to encounter and cure, and they were clearly 
aggravated by our own malpractice." 


* Hetrospeds and Prospects of Indian Poueg, p. 142 . 
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'"The continued existence of this Rcflcncy, throu«hout the rebellion, proves that British responsi- 
bility and guardianship were never shaken off or shifted for a day. If indeed the British Resident 
had been driven from his position at Lahore i if he had lost the custody of the Maharajah's person i 
if he had been forced to abdicate for a time the functions of government, and the Vard had 
thrown off his tutelage, the guardian might have been justified in re-entering the country as a 
conqueror, and declaring all previous engagements to be at an end. B'jt no such interruption ever 
took place. The Resident's authority as chief ruler of the Punjab was never suspended. During 
the rebellion, which in Lord Dalhousie's opinion warranted him in dethroning his Vard, the capital 
city was never disturbed i and the Government of the Punjab, exactly as we had chosen to organise 
it,— including the Council of Regency,— was unaltered to the last.... 

"Lord Dalhousic totally fails to make out any violation of the Treaty against the Lahore State,— 
the only specific instance he adduces, the non-payment of the subsidy, being, as we have seen a 
mere matter of account, by which the case is not modified to the prejudice of the State of Lahore. 
He contrives to fasten a plausible stigma of perfidy and violation of treaties upon the State of 
Lahore, only by ringing the changes through several paragraphs^ upon the terms, 'the Sikh nation,' 
'the Sikhs,' 'the Sikh people,' and 'the Government,' or 'State of Lahore,' until a thorough confusion 
is established. For these are not convertible terms. 

"The Sikh people,' . . is not a phrase synonymous with 'the people of the Punjab,' the great 
majority of whom took no share in the revolt, and felt no/ sympathy with it| while at least 20,000 
subjects of the Lahore State, enrolled in its service, fought on the side of the Government, and 
assisted in suppressing the rebellion. 

"It is strange that Lord Dalhousie should have so completely overlooked the real difference 
between 1846 and 1849. The question of age was immaterial at both periods. There was no 
plea of annexation in 2846 when the warning was given and acknowledged, because the Maharajah 
was the reigning Prince of an independent state. In 1849 the actual ruler of the state was the 
British Resident, under the Governor-General's instructions..** 

"From the I6th of December, 1846, the date of the treaty of Bhyrowal, down to the 29th of 
March, 1849, when the Proclamation annexing the Punjab was issued, the Government of Lahore 
wa» in strict subordination to the British Government » and its subordination was never interrupted, 
suspended, or relaxed for a single day. If, indeed, the Government of Lahore could justly have been 
made responsible for any of the untoward events in 1848 and 1849, Sir Frederick Currie, the 
Resident, must have been the first person indicated, for he was the absolute head of that 
Government."* 

OF course, the annexation could not be justified from any moral considerations. 
But then "^the oflFicial wolves/' with whom "the pretext of the muddied stream was 
always nigh at hand — " wolves like Dalhousie and his adviser Frederick Currie, had 
bidden farewell to the dictates of their conscience, if they ever possessed one, and 
were not to be swayed by any moral considerations. There is very little doubt that 
Lord Dalhousie was assisted by Sir Frederick Currie in drawing up the Proclamation 
of the 29th March, 1849, sealing the doom of the Sikh Raj. 

One important reason for the annexation of the Panjab was that it grew cotton. 
That had been a reason for the annexation of Sindh also. 




Major Evans Bell's Retrospects and Pi^ospects of tfie Indian Polic^t Chapter VI. 
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THE SECOND BURMESE 

The Second Burmese Var was a wanton outrage on humanity, for there was no 
casus belli for it. \/ith that unscrupulous disregard for truth which characterises 
Lord Dalhousie's state documents, he did not blush to write in his farewell Minute the 
following as justifying the war ; 

"\yhtn little more than two years had passed [after the Sikh ^J^'ar), the Government of India 
again was suddenly engaged in hostilities with Burmah. 

"Ccitain British tradeis in the Port of Rangoon had been subjected to gross outrage by the 
officers of the King of Ava, in direct violation of the Treaty of yandaboo. . . . 

"Of all the Eastern nations with which the Government of India has had to do, the Burmese Were 
the most arrogant and overbearing .... 

"However contemptible the Burman race may seem to critics in Europe, they have ever beeil 
regarded in the East as formidable in the extreme. Only five and twenty years before, the news of 
their march towards Chittagong had rciised a panic in the bazars of Calcutta itself ( and even in the 
late ^ar, a rumour of their supposed approach spread consternation in the British Districts of 
Assam and Arracan .... 

"Every effort was made to obtain reparation by friendly means .... But every effort was vain. . . # 

"But our forbearance was fruitless. Accordingly, in the end of 1852, the British troops took 
possession of the Kingdom of Pegu, and the territory was retained, in order that the Government of 
India might hold from the Burman State both adequate compensation for past injury and the best 
security against future danger.'" ^ 

It is proper to say that the above is a tissue of falsehoods which occidental 
diplomatists know how to resort to to suit their convenience and purpose. Three years 
before Dalhousie penned his minute, Cobden had very scathingly exposed the immorality 
and injustice of the Burmese War in a publication which he very aptly named, "How 
Vars are got up in India." No attempt was made by Dalhousie to controvert or deny 
the serious allegations made against the Indian Government by Cobden. Cobden s is a 
name held sacred in almost every house-hold in England, for if the natives of that 
country to-day arc enabled to get their bread cheap, it is not to a small measure due 
to the exertions of that English statesman. If the Englishman reveres his memory as 
that of a patriot, the Indian should look upon him as a philanthropist, for he tried to 
do justice to India. 

It is a pity that none of the Christian writers of Indian history or of the biography 
of Lord Dalhousie has ever referred to Cobden^s pamphlet on the Second Burmese \/ar. 
Mr. F. V. Chesson in his note to the pamphlet says that this 

"pamphlet was written in the summer of 1853, nearly three years before the late Lord Dalhousie, then 
Governor-General of India, had terminated the career of violence and spoliation which dazzled the 
nation by the meretricious lustre of its successes, bat which, to the prescient eye of Mr. Cobden, 
who saw with painful clearness its injustice and immorality, was fraught with the gr^test peril to the 
EiTiVire Mr. Cobden lost no time in disentombing the facts from the same official burial-ground 

ns 
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[that \s. Parliamentary papers]^ and with a result which will entitle his searching exposure of deeJs 
that will not bear the light to the thoughtful consideration of all Englishmen who desire to make 
themselves acquainted with the true history of Indian misgovernment/' 

In the preface to his pamphlet, Mr. Cobden wrote : 

may say, by way of explanation, that the whole of the narrative is founded exclusively upon 
the Parliamentry papers, ... It should be borne in mind that the case, such as it is is, founded upon 
our own ex parte statement. A great many of the letters are mutilated : and, remembering that, 
in the Afghan papers, it is now known that the character of at least one of the Cabool Chiefs was 
sacrificed by a most dishonest garbling of his language, I confess I am not without suspicions 
that a similar course may have been pursued in the present instance. I will only add, then, bad 
as our case now appears, what would it be if we could have access to the Burmese ''Blue Books," 
stating their version of the business ?" 

The stay-at-home English as well as Anglo-Indian writers on the Second Burmese 
\^ar have tried to blame the Government of Burma for having provoked the war by 
their insolence and ill-treatment of British subjects trading in that country. Thus the 
historian of the Second Burmese \^ar, one Lieut. F. B. Lawrie, says (p. 20) : 

"Latterly, our merchants at Rangoon, contrary to the stipulations of the treaty [of yandaboo], 
were subjected to a series of oppressions and exactions, which, if unredressed, must have obliged 
us to quit the port.**- 

"It is unnecessary to enter into a detail of all the insults heaped upon us by the Burmese. Suffice 
it to mention one case of injustice and oppression, that of a British captain of a vessel, who, on 
the false representation of a Burmese* pilot, was placed by the governor of Rangoon in the stocks, 
and fined nine hundred rupees." 

The fact$ which brought about the war with the Burmese have been very carefully 
set forth by Mr. Cobden in the pamphlet referred to above and which is compiled 
fro.ii Parliamentary papers. The opening sentence of his pamphlet is that 

^In June, 1851, the British barque Monarefi, of 250 tons, last from Moulmein, reached Rangoon, 
the principal port of the Burmese Empire. On the second day after their arrival. Captain Shepperd 
the master and owner, 'was taken before the police to answer the charge of having, during the 
voyage, thrown overboard the pilot Esoph, preferred by a man named Hajim, a native of Chittagong, 
who stated that he was brother of the said pilot'...."t 

"Captain Shepperd was mulcted in fines and fees to the amount of £46, and permission was 
then given him to depart i but when about to sail he was again detained, 'owing to a charge 
brought by a man named Dewan Ali (a British subject, employed in one of the Moulmein gunboats), 
calling himself a brother of the pilot, bringing forward a claim for a sum of> 503 rupees, which he 
stated his brother had taken with him.'§ This led to a fresh exaction of £55.***" 

Optain Lewis of the British vessel the Cfiampion, which in August, 1851, arrived 
at Rangoon, from the Mauritius was mulcted by the governor in fines and fees to the 
amount of £70. The charges of murder and other offences Were preferred against 
Captain Lewis by two Bengali coolies, who had secreted themselves on board his 
ship, with a view to return to their country and they were joined by some hscars and 
others of the crew, who deserted. 

* The pilot was not a Burmese, but a British Indian subject as will be mentioned presently, 
t Papers relating to hostilities with Burmah presented to Parliament, June 4, 1852, p. 5. 

I n^id. 
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Cobdcn remarks and he has put in italics his remarks (p. 30, Edition of 
1867) that 

"// must be borne in mind tbat ail fbe parties td these suits iirerc British subfeefs ; the 
governor of Rangoon had not been adjudicating in matters in which Burmese interests, as opposed 
to those of foreigners, were at stake/' 


But the two gallant captains In order to furnish the Christian Government of India 
with a handle to proceed against Burma — knowing that any compiamt against any 
independent power of the East would be quite welcome to the British Indian authorities, 
appealed to the Indian Government for redress. Although they claimed together 
£1,920, as compensation for ill-usage, etc., their claim was cut down by the Indian 
authorities to £920, that is, in the case of Captain Shepperd of tlie barque Monarch, 
Rs. 3500 and of the Champion Rs. 5600. A demand was made of the Burmese 
government for the payment of these sums as compensation for losses sustained by 
the two above-mentioned officers. For our own part, we fail to sec how according 
to any International Law, the Government of India could sit in appeal over the 
decisions of the court of any other independent country. But Burma was weak and 
the pretext of the muddied stream was necessary to the wolves of Anglo-India to 
swallow up that country. 

The Government of India took up the complaint with great alacrity and eagerness. 
Two of the Queen's ships, the Fox and tbe Serpent,* under the command ol 
Commodore Lambert were lying in the Hughli. Dalhousie lost no time in despatching 
Commodore Lambert to Rangoon to demand reparation, that is, the payment oj 
£920, of the Burmese authorities for the injuries sustained by Captains Shepperd 
and Lewis. 

Before proceeding further it is necessary to state here that Dalhousie made a mistakei 
in entrusting Commodore Lambert with this diplomatic affair. Sir Villiam Lee- Warner 
in his Life of Lord Dalhousie writes ; 


"As to the policy of the step taken by the Government of India, John Lawrence in a letter 
to Courtenay, the private secretary, asked, "Why did you send a Commodore to Burma if you 


wanted peace r''§ 

Dalhousie also in a letter to his uncle. Lord Broughton, wrote on the 23rd of 
lanuary, 1852, that "these Commodores are too combustible for negotiations." 

Notwithstanding the instructions given to Commodore Lambert to which reference 
will be made presently, the very fact of sending him at the head of a squadron to 
Rangoon makes one suspect that Dalhousie intended a rupture with Burma. It was 
not the duty of the Commodore to play the part of a diplomatist 

Mr. Cobden writes: 

"But where was the necessity for sending a squadron at all, until after a demand for redress 


• Their names quite justifted the part they (or rather their commandanb) played in provoking 

****t^*May it not be that Dalhousie selected Commodofc Lambert and furnished him with seci 
instructions to provoke the Burmese to hostilitjes 7 
9 Vol. I, p. 417. 
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had been made through a civilian, or at least a Company's officer, who* understood the customs 
of the country, and the more especially so, as it was the first complaint that had been officially 
presented to the Government of Biirmah ?t 

The instructions given to Commodore Lambert were that he should demand reparation 
from the Governor of Rangoon for the injuries sustained by Captains Shepperd and 
Lewis, but wrote Dalhousie that 

''It would be right that the Commodore should in the first instance be satisfied on this head.§ 

This implied that Commodore Lambert was to hear both sides and to inquire on 
the spot whether the compensation claimed was founded on justice. 

The Commodore was furnished with a letter addressed to His Majesty the King of 
Burma which was to be .forwarded to him "in the event of the Governor refusing or 
evading compliance." After forwarding the letter to the King at Ava, the Commodore 
was instructed to proceed to the Persian Gulf, whither his lordship understands he 
Is under orders to proceed."** 

Dalhousie's instructions to the Commodore concluded as follows: 

"It is to be distinctly understood that no act of hostility is to be committed at present, though 
the reply of the Governor should be unfavourable, nor until definite instructions regarding such 
hostilities shall be given by the Government of India "tt 

The instructions were quite definite but these were all set aside by the gallant 
Commodore, who at the head of his squadron sailed from Calcutta and landed at 
Rangoon towards the end of November, 1851 . No sooner had he landed there 

• The writer on the Burmese \^^ar in the Calcutta Review for July, 1852, quotes from the 
Treaties and Engagements between the Honourable East India Company and Native Powers 
in Asia : 

"Since this time (1840) all communications with the Burmese authorities have been conducted 
through the Commissioner in the Tenasserim Provinces." 

Then the writer proceeds : 

"For twelve years then all negotiations with the Court of Burmah have been conducted through 
the intervention of the Tenasserim Commissioner, . - up^n receipt of the representations of 
Captains Lewis and Shepperd, ... the President in Council, .... intimated to Colonel Bogle, 
that Commodore Lambert had been instructed to proceed to Rangoon, .... Now this is the 
first point which is open to question. Why was the usual course of procedure departed from ? Why 
was not Colonel BogFe ordered to conduct the negotiations in the usual way ? . . . But we 
do think that it would have been well if the ordinary channel of communication had first been 
tried, and Colonel Bogle had been instructed, without any demonstrations of hostile intentions in the 
first instance, to make a firm and decided demand upon the King of Burmah for the dismissal and 
punishment of the offending officer, and ample pecuniary compensation to the aggrieved British 

subjects But Lord Dalhousie thought that the more decided method of sending at once 

an armed envoy, 'a Cromwellian Ambassador,' would have the effect of intimidating the Burmese 
authorities, and so avoiding the necessity of actual recourse to war." (P. 205-207.) 

It seems that it was with the deliberable^ intention of provoking the Burmese to hostilities 
that Dalhousie departed from the usual course of procedure. 

t P. 100, 1867 edit. 

§ Edition of 1867, p, 32. 

*♦ Ibid., p. 33. 

tt 
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than he encouraged the British residents of that place to bring their complaints and 
alleged grievances against the Governor of Rangoon. But before the day (28th 
?>lovembcr) appointed by the Commodore on which the residents were requested to 
bring their grievances in writings he wrote on the 27ih November, 'Ijefore/' as 
Cobden observes, "a written declaration was in his hands," the following insulting 
letter to the Governor of Rangoon : 

'The object of my visit to Rangoon was at the request of the Most Noble the Marquis of 
Dalhousie, the Governor- General of British India, to demand redress for insults and injuries you 
have committed on subjects belonging to her Britannic Majesty Queen Victoria. 

"Since my arrival so many more complaints have been made by persons residing at Rangoon 
who have a right to claim British protection that I have deemed it my duty to withold my original 
demand until I have again made known their complaints tb his lordship."' 

But he did not wait for instructions from Dalhousie. On the very next day (Le., 
28th November) he forwarded to the Governor of Rangoon for transmission to His 
Majesty the King of Burma the letter with which he had been furnished by the 

Government of India and which he had been instructed to make use of only in 

the event of the Governor refusing or evading compliance." At the same time the 
gallant Christian Commodore wrote a letter to the Prime Minister of His Majesty the 
King of Ava. Of course, the gallant Commodore thought it beneath his dignity to show 
any courtesy to the Governor of Rangoon, for in writing to him he made use of language 
as follows : 

"I shall expect that every despatch will be used for forwarding the same, and I hold you 

responsible for an answer being delivered in these waters within five weeks from this day. t 

The Commodore at the same time wrote an account of his proceedings to the Governor- 
General of India, which he sent off to Calcutta by a steamer in charge of Captain Latter. 

The list of grievances presented to the Commodore by the British residents was a 
long one, for it contained no less than 38 items. No one in his senses would 
have attached any importance to this document, for it bore no signatures oP those 
who were alleged to have been the aggrieved persons and was curiously enough 
mostly without dates. But any stick is good enough to beat a dog with. So the 
list of alleged grievances which Cobden called "absurd ' was considered sufficient to 
pick a quarrel with the Burmese Government.^ 

• Ibid., p. 35. 

t Ibid., p. 36. 

§ Regarding these alleged grievances of the British residents at Rangoon, Elicnborough, who 
himself as Governor-General of India knew how to get up wars in India, observed from his place 
in the House of Lords on February 6th 1852 : 

"He also wished to know whether, before any requisition was sent to the King of Ava for 
reparation for the injuries inflicted on British subjects in Rangoon any trustworthy officer of ours 
was sent there to ascertain the truth of their representations, and the extent of the injuries inflicted ? 
He could recollect-it was not so disUnt an era -he could recollect the circumstances of a 
complaint which was brought under the notice of the British Government, by a certain Don Pacifico. 
Athens rejoiced in one Pacifico i but he could assure their lordships that there were dozens of 
Pacificos at Rangoon. If there were not the grossest ignorance of or the strangest misrepresenta- 
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The demand which Commodore Lambert had made on the Governor of Rangoon 
"for an answer being delivered" to him "within five weeks from this day" 28th 
November), was complied with, for it arrived on the New years day, bcin^ a ay 
within the limited time. The Buddhist sovereign of Burma, not desirous to go to war 
with the Christian Government of India, for he was conscious of his weakness, was 
quite willing and ready to accede to all the demands which had been made on him. 
To show his sincerity, he disgraced the Governor of Rangoon by recalling him and 
sending another nobleman to replace him. The Commodore even admitted that the 
King was sincere. On the 1st of January, 1852, he wrote to the Government ot 
India that 

"the Burmese Government have dismissed the Governor of Rangoon, and promised to settle the 

demand made on them by the Government of India. 

"I am of opinion that the King is sincere, and that his Government will fully act up to what he 

has promised/'* 

But this would not have served the purpose of the gallant Christian Commodore 
and so he tried to pick a quarrel with the new Governor, who arrived at Rangoon 
on the 4th January. The next day Commodore Lambert 

'■sent Mr. Edwards, the assistant-interpreter, to ascertain when it would convenient for h' 
to receive an officer with a letter stating the nature of the claims which the Government of British 

India had made on that of Burmah, and ,o say that when all had been ad, usted he should do 

himself the honour of personally paying his respects to him . the reply to which was that the 
Governor was ready at any time to receive communications from him , and the following ay 

fixed."t 

At the instance of Mr. Edwards, the new Governor removed the embargo by 
which the inhabitants of Rangoon had been prevented from holding communication 
with the boats of the squadron. Referring to this act of the new ove^nor, o en 
very truly observes : 

"It is important that this fact should be borne in mind as an answer to the vague statements, 
for which no official proofs are afforded, that the new Governor had, on his arrival by his 

prcKiamation and other acts, shown an unfriendly disposition towards the British residents, 

On the 6th January, 

tions about Rangoon, on the part of those who have written about it, Rangoon was the sink of 

Asia-the Alsatia to which all men went who could not keep a footing elsewhere. Persons ^ 
European origin, who had discovered that Vsia was too hot tb hold them, lived in Ava, and genera y 
went to Rangoon, and there under the same, or perhaps some other name, endeavoured to gam a 
new reputation or a new fortune. He sh'vuld not wish the Government to take any political 
with regard to Ava, without sending an officer theie to inquire into the circumstances. He regretted 

that this had not been done in the first instance . for it was reported that when 

was sent to Rangoon with his flee, he found circumsUnces very different from those which had b^n 

represented to him. The Don Pacifleos pushed off their boats, and went on board with represenU- 

tions of the damage which they said they had sustained." (Ibid., p. 38.) 

• P, 43, Ibid, 

t Burmah Papers, ia52, p. 96. (Pp. 44-45, Ibid,) 

^ Ibid, p. 45. 
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"the Commodore directed Captain Fishbournc, commanding Her Majesty's steamer Hermes Captain 
Latter, and two officers of the Hermes, with Mr. Edwards, to proceed and deliver to the Governor 
the letter containiitjs the demands he was charged to make. Captain Latter was at the time on board 
the Proserpine, hashing the Burmese translation of the letter which was to be given to the 
Governor » and to give him due warning of their approach, on his own responsibility, as there was 
no time to spare, he sent Mr. Edwards on shore to^ him, to give notice of their coming, and 
charged him to say that, as he had already shown his friendly feelings by his amicable expressions 
of the day before, with reference to the time of receiving a communication from Commodore 
Lambert, there would be no necessity for making any display in receiving them, so that there could 
be no necessity for any delay."* 

The Governor had consented to receive a communication and n6t a deputation 
from the Commodore, for no previous arrangement had been come to for its reception, 
Cobden says : 

''lo all who are acquainted with the customs of the East, and the childlike importance which 
Oriental nations, and especially the Burmese, attach to the ceremonial of visits, it must be evident 
that the course about to be pursued was pretty certain to end unsatisfactorily. The Governor had 
expressed his readiness to receive a communication, not a deputation, from Commodore Lambert, 
and he had entreated the clerk of the interpreter to bring it himself, Mr. Edwards could run in 
and out of his house freely, as bearer either of a message or letter, because, for a person of his 
inferior rank, no formal reception was necessary i ... An Englishman, in such a dilemma, would 
order his servant to tell an unbidden caller he was 'not at home.' In the East, if the unwelcome 
visitor present himself in the middle of the day the answer is, 'My master is asleep 

The deputation who were bearers of the letter from the Commodore 

"landed at about noon, and proceeded to Mr. Birrell's house to procure horses to take them up, 
as the distance was too much to walk in the sun "t 

Regarding the letter, Cobden writes and he has put these words in Italics : 

"There was nothing in the contents of the letter which m the slightest degree called upon the 
writer to force the Governor to receive it by the hands of d deputation," 

Of course it was not possible for the Governor of Rangoon to have received the 
deputation without previous arrangement. Cobden justly says : 

Vhat should we think of an American deputation who required us to dispense with our Lord 
Chamberlain, Gold-sticks, and Beef-eaters, and receive them after the simple fashion of the Vhitc 
House at >^ashington ? Might wc not probably doubt if they were sobc*- ?" 

But the British Commodore considered the non-reception of the deputation and 
of their 

"having, been kept waiting for a full quarter of an hour in the sun'* 

a very sufficient cause of going to war with Burma. He did not consider it necessary 
to afford an opportunity to the Governor of Rang 9 on to explain or apologise for what 
had occurred or to refer the matter to the Government of India or that of Burma. It 
is recorded in the Parliamentary papers : 

'The Commodore forthwith directed a boat to be ■sent to summon some of the English residents 

• Ibid, pp, 45-46. 

t Ibid, p. 47. 

§ Ibid, p. 58. 
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from the shore. On their arrival, he warned them to be prepared to leave the town during the 
afternoon^ and requested them to give notice to all other British subjects. . . . 

"The British subjects, men, women, and children, to the amojnt of several hundred, took refuge 
during the afternoon on board the shipping in the river and before the evening had set in, the vessels 
had commenced dropping down the river. . . . 

''It was dark before the Commodore issued orders to scire what was usually styled the 
yellow Ship"' * 

which belonged to the sovereign of Burma and which was anchored a little above 
the squadron. 

The very same day, the Commodore issued the notification of blockade in which he 
declared that 

'In virtue of authority from the Governor- General of India, I do hereby declare the rivers of 
Rangoon, the Bassein. and the Salween above Moulmcin, to be in a state of blockade » and, with 
the view to the strict enforcement thereof, a competent force will be stationed in, or near the entrance 
of the said rivers immediately."t 

Regarding the above notification, Cobden says 

"that there does not appear in the whole of the papers presented to Parliament one word or 
syllable of remonstrance or remark on the part of the Governor-General in vindication of his own 
authority— no, not even after Commodore Lambert, as if in very derision and mockery, had in his 
notification declared the coast in a state of blockade, Un virtue of autfiorit'^ from ifie Govetrtor- 
General of Britisfi India 

But it never struck Cobden that Commodore Lambert might have possibly received 
secret instructions from the Governor-General of British India to enter upon hostilities 
with the Burmese nation, it is on this assumption only that we can explain his conduct 
and that of the Government of India towards the Burmese and also towards the 
Commodore. Writes Cobden : 

"It is a most perplexing fact throughout these papers, that, although it is apparent that the 
Governor-General perceives the rashness of the acts of Commodore Lambert, ... yet not one word 
falls from him to show that he was more than a passive looker-on at the contemptuous disregard of 
his own instructions \" (Ibid., p. 60). 

This goes to confirm our suspicion of the Commodore having received secret 
instructions from the Governor-General of India to pursue the course which he did 
and which precipitated the war with the Burmese. Of course, the conduct of the 
gallant Commodore can not be defended by any unprejudiced man or a lover of 
fair play. Even the writer of the article on the Burmese War * in the Calcutta Renew 
for July, 1852, who appears from internal evidence to be none else than Marshman,** 

• Parliamentary Papers, 1852, p. 46. 

t Ibid., pp. 51-53. 

§ /6/d., p. 55. 

** Marshman is mentioned several times in General Sir William SIceman's Journej iHrougf} Cade 
(Bentley, 1658)— see vol. ii, pp. 390,397,— as the writer of "rabid articles" in favour of the absorption 
of Native States i and is stigmatised by Sir Henry Lawrence as "a perfect filibuster."— Kaye's Lives 
of Indian Officers, vol. II, p. 314. 

Of course Marshman did not support Dalhousie's measure out of love for him. He was very 
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who, as the son of a clergyman, was brought up on the teaching of the Bible from 
his cradle and who, to exemplify that teaching of Christ which said ''Do unto others," 
etc, was an unflinching supporter of Dalhousie's acts of spoliation, could not defend 
the Commodore. He wrote : 

Ve fully agree with Lord Dalhousie then, that Commodore Lambert could not pass over this 
act of studied contumely without notice. But to have noticed it in some was and to have avenj^ed 
it in tHe special was in which Commodore Lambert did avenge it, are two things altogether 
different : . . .As the King has so promptly disavowed the conduct of the previous Governor of Rangoon, 
we think he was entitled to an opportunity of stating whether he approved of the doings of this 
one I and it does seem to us that no evil would have resulted, if the Commodore had done all 
that he did, with the important exception of the seizure of the '^yellow Ship,'' and had made a 
peremptory demand of the King that he should command the Governor to proceed on board the 
Fox, . . .to make to Captain Fishbourne and the officers who had accompanied him, such an apology 
as Commodore Lambert should dictate to him. Vhether the 'Golden foot' would have acceded to 
this demand or not, we cannot determine. Very probably he would not| but his refusal would 
have put us into a more comfortable position in a national point oLo^iew than that which we 
actually occupy. 

'The seizure of the King's ship was then the first act of war on our part." 

Cobden observes : 

'The conduct of the Governor of Rangoon is now a subject of minor importance— the question 
for the statesman, the historian, and the moralist is, were we justified, whatever his behaviour was, 
with the known friendly disposition of the King, in commencing war with the Burmese nation?* 

Of course, no British author has ventured to answer this question. 

Great was the apprehension of the inhabitants of Rangoon at the seizure of the 
King's "yellow Ship." \/ritcs Cobden : 

"A covey of patridges with a hawk in view, ready to make its fell swoop, or a flpek 
of sheep with a wolf's eyes glaring into the fold, could not shrink more timidly from that terrible 
and irresistible foe than did the Burmese officials at the prospect of a hostile collision with England, 
Qiptain Latter says that so great was their apprehension when the Commodore seized the King's 
ship that 'they even seemed alarmed for the safety of their own heads." f 

In vain did the Burmese officials entreat the English Commodore to release the 
King's ship. In vain did the Governor of Rangoon send the Dallah Governor to the 
Commodore to plead for him and overlook his fault, if any. The Dallah Governor 
told the Commodore 


amply rewarded for his writings. Thus Mr. J. L. >5^^allcr, in his evidence before the Select Committee 
on colonization in India on 6th June, 1856, being questioned, 

"4968. Does it pay, as a mercantile speculation, to set up a newspaper to defend the Govern- 
ment in India?" 

said, ' . • L 

"I can state that the proprietor of a paper which defended the Government has retired with a 

handsome fortune, ... the "Friend of India" was notoriously, when I was in India, supporting- the 

Government measures." 

Of course, Marshman is alluded to in the above. 

• ^id., p. 55. 
t Ibid., p. 61. 
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''that he had no doubt that when the King of Ava became acquainted with the insolent conduct of 
his subordinates to those who came to make a friendly communication, refusing to receive such 
communication, and thus jeopardising his throne, he would visit them with condign punishment,*" 

But the Commodore was not moved by the entreaties and pleading of the Burmese 
officials. He towed away the King's ship, which caused great catastrophe. In the 
words of the Commodore: 

'Her Maicsty's steam -sloop Hermes, with the King of Ava's ship in tow, passed us at half past 
nine [January lOth], when the stockade opened a sharp cannonade on her Majesty's ship Fox, 
which was instantly returned with shot and shell, and the Burmese battery was in a short time 
silenced. On the smoke clearing away not a. person was to be seen on the shore or in the boats. 

"Our fire, 1 have no doubt, must have done great execution, for I have reason to believe that 
at least 3,000 men were opposed against us." 

Commenting on the above, wrote Cobden : 

"On the 6th, at night, Commodore Lambert seized the King's ship, which he held in his possession 
At anchor opposite the town for three days, during which time the Burmese made no attempt to 
retake it » but 6n the contrary, conciliatory visits were paid to the Commodore by the authorities 

of the highest rank in the neighbourhood, There is no reason to suppose that any 

act of hostility would have been committed had the King's ship been mcrcly^kept at anchor in the 
V^ower of the British. But to have allowed a Burmese ship of war to be towed out of the river by 
foreigners, passing under the great stockade or battery without molestation, would have involved the 
disgrace a id destruction of those who were responsible to the King of Ava for the protection of 
his property."§ 

Technically, the Burmese fired the first shot This is exactly what the Commodore 
and bis officers were longing for. For, this furnished them with the handle to go to 
war with that Buddhist nation. Cobden has put the case very vividly when he 
says : — 

"Let us suppose that, instead of Rangoon, the scene of these operations had been at Charleston 

A ship of war belonging to the Government of the United States, lying at 

Charleston, is in*itantly seized and, notwithstanding notice was given that, if an attempt should be 
made to carty her oft, the Commodore’s ships would be fired upon from the shore, she is towed 
out to sea, the American battery opening fire as they pass and receiving ih return a broadside which 
does 'great execution.' What would have been the response to this news when it reached 
England ? Can any one doubt that one unanimous cry would have been raised for the disgrace and 
punishment of Commodore Lambert ? And why is a different standard of justice applied in the 
case of Burmgh ? Ask your own conscience, reader, if you be an Englishman, whether any better 
answer can be given than that America is powerful, and Burmah weak."** 

suggest an<?ther answer. It is that the conscience of a European people is 
such an unknown and unknowable quantity that its existence is probably to be doubted 
when dealings with non-European nations are concerned. 

Cobden then proceeds ; 

"It might be expected that, having carried off a ship of war and killed a number of the 

* Parliamentary papers, p. 43. 

t Ibid,, p. 41, 

g Ibid., p. 66. 

*• Ibid., pp. 67-69. 
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Burmese force, sufficient 'satisfaction' had been obtained for a claim of £920. But the coast of 
Burmah was still declared in a state of blockade/' 

Referring to the correspondence which took place between the Buddhist Burmese 
and the Christian English regarding the release of the King's ship and the conduct of 
the Governor of Rangoon, Cobden was forced to write : 

'The common sense and logic of the above correspondence, as well as its philanthropic sentiments, 
present, I am sorry to say, a most favourable contrast to the Christian side of this correspondencc/'f 

Dalhousie was addressed by the Governor of Rangoon, through his Secretary 
Mr. (afterwards Sir Frederick) Halliday. The Governor's letter elicited the following 
remarks from Cobden * 

"The letters of the Burmese authorities, translated into English, be it remembered, by hostile 
pen, are remarkable for their terseness and clear common sense, and offer a striking contrast to 
the lengthy, rambling and inconclusive reasoning which characterises the British part of the 
correspondence."§ 

The Governor's letter to Halliday, dated Rangoon, February 2nd, 1852, concluded as 
follows : 

"Therefore, as soon as the officer which the Government of India is prepared to appoint, in 
conformity with existing treaties, shall arrive, a satisfactory and amicable arrangement can be made 
of the payment of the 9,948 rupees extorted from Captains Lewis and Shepperd » also with reference 
to the re-delivery of the King of Ava's ship, seized by Commodore Lambert. 

">3^ith reference to the question of the disrespect said to have been shown to the deputation 
sent with a letter by Commodore Lambert, it should be borne iri mind that the English officers 
have been stating their own version of the case, and consequently, whilst shielding themselves, they 
have thrown all the blame on the other side."** 

But the Scotch Governor-General was thirsty to taste the blood of the Burnf?ese. 
He was not inclined to maintain peace with the Burmese. Writes Cobden: 

"No sooner did it (the Rangoon Governor's letter) reach the Governor-General of India than 
he (with the Burmese ship of war still in his power) resolved to 'exact reparation by force of 
arms.' Orders were given for fitting out an armed expedition, and he now proclaimed as his 
ultimatum that, in addition to a compliance with the preceding demands, the Burmese should be 
compelled, as the price of peace, in consideration of the expenses of the expedition, and of com- 
pensation for property,' to pay ten lacs of rupees, or one hundred thousand of pounds/'tt 

Regarding the ^^Minute'^ an extract from which only is published in the 
Parliamentary papers, which Dalhousie wrote on the occasion, Cobden says : 

"It has none of the dignity or force which properly belongs to a State paper. It dwells with a 
minuteness quite feminine upon details ' respecting points of ceremonial, and breaches of ceremonial, 
breaches of etiquette » but in arguing the main questions at issue the 'Minute,' in its present form 
must be pronounced an unstatesmanlike, immoral, and ill 9 gical production."§§ 

• Ibid, p. 69. 

t Ibid., p. 71. 

§ Ibid., p. 76. 

•• Ibid., p. 77. 

t1 Ibid., p. 7a 

§§ Ibid., p. 7a 
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Cobden then proceeds to demonstrate the unstatesmanlike, immoral and illogical 
nature of the Minute. He writes : 


^'He (Lord Dalhousie) knew that an interval of thirty-five days was required for the receipt of an 
answer to a despatch sent to Ava from Rangoon, and there was the additional time necessary for 
sending a steamer from Rangoon to Calcutta, which with delays, could not fairly be calculated at 
less than another week, making together forty-two days. Now from January 7th, the date of 
Commodore Lamberts' letter, io February I2th, the date of the 'Minute,' is just thirty-six days » so 
that this hostile expedition against the Burmese nation was resolved I'pon before sufficient time had 
been allowed to the King to offer the explanation which he had been invited to give. A letter 
from the King was,->- on its way, and actually reached the Governor-General's hands within a week 
of the date of his 'Minute'. 

"But the unstatesmanlike fault (to use the mildest term) of the 'Minute' lies in this th^t, whereas 
the specific charges arc directed against the Governor of Rangoon and him only, an assumption pervades 
the whole argument thjit the Burmese Gopetnment is the offending party : hence the vague and 
confused phraseology which sometimes speaks of the 'King,' in some places of "Burmah, and in 
others of the 'Governor of Rangoon.'-. 

"The offence offered to the majesty and power of England, in keeping the deputation waiting in 
the sun 'a full quarter of an hour,' is dicussed in all its bearings, but tfiere is not one syttable of 
allusion to t6e fact tfiat Commodore Lambert fiad, in tbe teetfi of instructions to Lie contrary, 
carried off a Burmese vessel of war, and done ^great execution^ among those who attempted to 
oppose him/"^ 

The war being resolved upon, it was prosecuted with great execution and slaughter 
of the Burmese. Cobden writes : 


"A war it can hardly be called. A rout, a massacre, or a visitation, would be a more appropriate 
term. A fleet of war-steamers and other vessels took up their position in the river, ano on the Ilth 
April, 1852, being Easter Sunday, they commenced operations by bombarding both the Rangoon and 

Dallah shores. Everything yielded like toywork beneath the terrible broadsides of our ships There 

is small room for the display of courage where there is little risk , "t 

There is no necessity of describing in detail the operations of the Second 
Burmese \^^ar. \/hen the war was over a very large territory was wrested from the 
sovereign of Burma and annexed to the jurisdiction of the Government of India. 
\^^ritcs Cobden : 


"These wars are carried on at the expense of the people of fndia. \^Tiat exclusive Interest 

had the half-naked peasant of Bengal in the settlement of the claims of Captains Shepperd and 
Lewis, that he should alone be made to bear the expense of the war which grew out of them ?"•••§ 
'^ord Dalhousie begins with a claim on the Burmese for less than a thousand pounds , which is 
followed by the additional demand of an aoology from the'. Governor of Rangoon for the insult 
offered to our officers i next his terms are raised to one hundred thousand pounds, and an apology 
from the king's ministers , then follows the Invasion of the Burmese territory i when, suddenly, all 
demands for pecuniary compensation and apologies cease, and his Lordship is willing to accept the 
cession of Pegu as a 'compensation' and 'reparation' for the past "** 

The reasons which led Dalhousie to annex Pegu are thus set forth by the Friend 


* Ibid, pp. 79^. 
t Ibid,, p. 96. 
iwlbid, p. 101. 

•• Ibid., p. 104. 
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(I) of India, which as said before, was his lordship's organ. \^rote the above- 
mentioned journal : 

'In making Pegu British, we take from the kingdom of Burma its chief financial resources, and its 
political strength % we deprive it of the sinews of war. It is to this prostration of the power cf the 
Burmese, and the dread inspired in the Court by our own power, that we must look for the security 
of our new border-line. For the last twenty-five years, they have occupied the territory lying 
between our own provinces of Arracan and of Moulmein. A line of hills separates the former 
from Pegu: but there are three or four passes, through which a barbarian army, unencumbered with 
artillery and commissariat stores, might at any time have invaded the province, while Moulmein has 
always been open to incursion.'' 

The nations of Europe are worshippers of gold. Pegu was supposed to be, 
rich in gold mines. One Rev. F. Mason, M. A., in his work on 'Tenasserimi or 
Notes on the Fauna, Flora, Minerals, and Nations of British Burmah, and Pegu" wrote 
of gold being plentiful in Pegu. According to him 

"all the streams from the lofty granite mountains bring down their tribute of the precious metal." 
'Therd is a rumour widely current in Burmah, that valuable mines arc known to the Burmese Courts 
but the secret is strictly guarded, because the treasures of the earth are regarded as a kind of royal 
reserve^fund, only to be drawn upon in great emergencies." 

Mason tried to prove that Pegu was the Ophir of Solomon $ the Talains called 
it Subarnab^umL He wrote: 

'The ancient name of the Moubcc, in the delta of the Irrawady, was Suvanna-nadee, or 'river of 
gold' s indicating that Pegu was famous in antiquity for its gold » an J gold and silver appear to have 
been much more abundant than they arc now, even three centuries ago." "The Sanskrit form of 
Suvanna is suvatna^ and this, when the final syllabic is dropped, is nearly identical with Soupheir, 
the Greek name of Ophir." 

No wonder that the mammon-worshipping Governor-General could not resist the 
temptation of annexing Pegu to British India. 

The subjugation of the Burmese was not an easy matter. \^rites Ludlow: 

"Pegu, after official annexation, was over-run with so-named robbers, declaring that if they had 
to give up the country to us it should be as a desert. The Peguese bitterly asked if this was to be 
our protection. Fortunatel;? for us, an internal revolution broke-out in Avaj a more peaceful monarch 
was set on the throne. But though peace was nominally re-established, quiet was not, so late as 
April, 1855."* 

The Second Burmese War was the last war fought by the East India Company 
which resulted in the augmentation of their territory. 


India, Vol. 11, pp. 185-185. 



APPENDIX 


Cobden, in a footnote to the last pa^^e of his pamphlet, has given the 
following extract from a speech delivered by General Cass in the Senate of the United 
States, December, 1852 : 

''Another of the native Powers of Hindostan has fallen before the march of a great commercial 
corporation and its 8,000,000 or 10,000,000 of people have gone to swell the immense congregation 
of British subjects in India. And what do you think was the cause of the war which has just ended 
in the swallowing up of the kingdom of Burmah ? The whole history of human contests, since the 
dispersing of the family of man upon the plains of Shinar, exhibits no such national provocation, 
followed by such nation?! punishment. Political artthmetic contains no such sum as that which drove 
England to this unwelcome measure. Had we not the most irrefragable evidence, we might well 
refuse credence to this story of real rapacity. But the fact is indisputable that England went to war 
with Burmah. and annihilated its political existence, for the non-payment of the disputed demand of 
£ 090. So says the London Times, the authoritative expositor of the opinions and policy of England. 
'To appreciate,' says the impersonation of British feeling, 'correctly the character of this compulsory 
bargain, the reader must recollect that the sum originally demanded of the Burmese for the 
indemnification of our injured merchants was £990, and Lord Dalhousie's terms, even when the guns 
of our steamers were pointed against Rangoon, comprehended, in consideration of the expenses of 
the expedition and of compensation for property, a claim only of £100,000.' Well does it become 
sucf} a people to peeaefi homilies to other nations upon disinterestedness and moderation'* 



CHAPTER LXXXVI 

DALHOUSIE'S ACQUISITIONS By FRAUD 

During Lord Dalhousie^s tenure of office as Governor-General of India only two 
wars were fought which resulted in the annexation of the Panjab and a portion of 
Burma. But in wiping out the independent existences of many other principalities 
and native States of India, he did not appeal to the sword. To accomplish his object, 
he had to resort to fraud and not to force. \^rites Kaye: 

"He (Dalhousie) had then done with foreign wars : his after-career was one of peaceful invasion. 
Ere long there was a word which came to be more dreaded than that of Conquest. The native 
mind is readily convinced by the inexorable logic of the sword. There is no appeal from such 
arbitration. To be invaded and to be conquered is a state of things appreciable by the inhabitant of 
India. It is his ^'kismat/' his fate< God's will. One stronger than he cometh and taketh all that he 
hath. There are, however, manifest compensations. His religion is not invaded ^ his institutions 
are not violated. Life is short, and the weak man, patient and philosophical, is strong to endure 
and mighty to wait. But Lapse is a dreadful and an appalling word i for it pursues the victim 
beyond the grave. Its significance in his eyes is nothing short of eternal condemnation."* 

The word "lapse'' had a peculiar meaning in the history of India in the fifties of 
the last century. It meant that those native states which entered into an alliance with the 
English power of India were to lose their very existence at the sweet will of the 
alien Governor-General. It was Edmund Burke who, in his sperch on the 1st December, 
1783, on the motion for going into a Committee on Mr. Fox's India Bill, said : 

"\ engage myself to you to make good three positions » First, I say, that from Mount Imaus 

(Himalaya) where it touches us «n the latitude of twenty-nine, to Cape Comorin, in the 

latitude of eight, that there is not a single prince, state, or potentate, great or small, in India, with 
whom they have come into contact, whom they have not sold." 

The above was not altogether declamatory language which orators are in the habit 
of indulging in— language in which truth is sacrificed to make impressions on an audience 
by mere rhetorical expressions. No, every word of what Burke said was true and 
its truth was very painfully exhibited in Dalhousic's regime. The descendants of those 
princes with whose help the English succeeded in establishing their power in this 
country were very shamefully treated and on their death their principalities annexed 
in the teeth of existing treaties on the ground of alleged want of heirs I This sort of 
annexation was given the euphemistic name of "lapse." 

The three Mahratta principalities of Satara, Nagpur and Jhansi and four minor 
ones were thus annexed in the regime of Dalhousie. 

Of course, to justify his unjust and unjustifiable acquisitions he resorted to 
hair-splitting distinctions as regards the classification of Native States. In a letter dated 
1 3th June, 1854, he wrote to Sir Charles ^ood : 

"I had a definite principle of distinction in my mind, and I think it is a sound one. There are 
three chief classes of Hindoo states in India. 

"1st. . . . Hindu sovereignties which arc not tributary and which are not and never have been 
subordinate to a paramount power i 


Sepos IVar, Vol. I, 1880, p. 69. 
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2nd. . . . Hindu sovereignties and chicfships which are tributary, and which owe subordination 
to the British Government as their paramount, in the place of the Emperor of Delhi, the Peishwa, etCi 

3rd. . . . Hindu sovereignties and chiefships created or revived by the Sanad (grant) of the British 
Government. 

'^Over principalities of the first class 1 contend that we have no power whatever, and have 
no right, except that of might, over their adoptions. 

''Principalities of the second class require our assent to adoption, which we have a right to 
refuse, but which policy would usually lead us to concede." 

"In the principalities of the third class I hold that succession should never be allowed to go 
by adoption." 

Of course, no sensible man can find any essential distinction in the status of a native 
state of the 2nd or 3rd class mentioned by Dalhousie. \/hatever the origin of a state, 
after its recognition as such, it should have been treated according to a uniform code 
of international law. But any pretext, however flimsy or plausible, was good enough 
with the Governor-General to swallow the native states of India. 

Sir Charles Wood in replying to the above letter on the 9th of August, said ; 

"To prevent mistakes, I will tell you how I distinguish them. 

"First States which have from a time antecedent to our rule been independent or quasi- 
independent, not tributary or owing more than nominal allegiance to any superior. 

"Secondly, States dating from a similar period, but owing their origin distinctly to a grant 
from some authority to which we have succeeded, and tributary. 

"THirdly, States owing their origin to our grant or gift. 

"In the first class I apprehended that an adoption properly made ought, as a matter of course, to 
be recognised. In the second, we may or may not recognise it as we choose, recognition being 
the general practice. In the third, if heirs fail, according to the terms of our grant, we annex." 

Of course, in the above correspondence we do not perceive any expression of so-called 
generosity or philanthropy. When political expediency necessitated the creation or 
revival of a state, its existence was not to be governed by the rules and customs 
of the tribe to which the ruling prince belonged but by the arbitrary policy of the alien 
rulers. Its extinction was to be apprehended at any moment. Had not the Indian 
Mutiny taken place in 1857, the fate of all the Native States of India would have been 
sealed. For it was as far back as 1834, that the Court of Directors of the East India 
Company had laid down their policy in regard to adoptions in these terms : 

"Whenever U is optional with you to give or to withhold your consent to adoptions, the indul- 
gence should be the exception and not the rule, and should never be granted but as a special mark 
of approbation." 

The Court of Directors did not classify the native states as Dalhousie did, and 
so it is not too much to say that the native states would one and all have been annexed 
on the ground of alleged failure of heir and by lapse. Before Dalhousie's time several 
states had been anncAcJ on the so*called ground of "lapse''— states which certainly 
were not "created or revived by the sanad (grant) of the British Government" The 
principalities of Kolaba, Mandavi and Ambala were annexed and treated as "lapses" 
by Dalhousie's predecessors. 

TI e first Indian principality which Dalhousie treated as a "lapse" was the State 
of Satara. 



CHAPTER LXJCXVII 

THE ANNEXATION OF SATARA 

Robert Knight, in his pamphlet on the Inam Commissision Unmasked wrote : 

''Bajee Rao tHe last Peisfiwa. 

''The circumstances under which Mr. Elphinstone's proclamation of guaranteeing (h: land- 
holders of the Peishwa's territories in their possessions, was promulgated, must first come under 
review. When that manifesto was issued, the power of Bajee Rao, the Peishwa, was yet unbrcflcen i 
while the assurances it breathed, and the reputation of our Government for scrupulous adherence to 
its engagements, were among the most powerful causes which contribated to his ruin. It is hard to 

say whether the Mahrattas or our own Government attached the more importance to the appearance 

of that manifesto. It was carefully timed upon the fail of Satara up to which date the pursuit of 
the Peishwa had been productive of nothing important^ if we except the political effect of holding 
him up as a fugitive in the eyes of the country. The repulse at Kirkee, and the stand of the 
grenadiers at Korygaom, were all the successes of the campaign} and the historian of the war 
has distinctly affirmed that, in the various skirmishes which ensued, no advantageous result had 

been gained by either party. The truth is, we fought Bajee Rao first with the proclamation, and 

then with the Satara family, which most opportunely fell into our hands at Ashtah, some ten days 
after its appearance. The assurances of the proclamation, and the reinstatement of the Rajah of 
Satara, ruined the Peshwa i and our deliberate withdrawal now from the pledges then given, 
merits the reprobation of every conscientious man, however specious the argument upon which the 
withdrawal has been recommended."* 

Mounstuart Elphinstone had to recognise the descendant of Sivaji as the ruler »of 
the Mahrattas, otherwise it would have been impossible for him and the British to 
make the people of the Deccan give up the cause of the fugitive Peshwa Baji Rao, 

But after getting the Satara prince in his clutches he did not fulfil all those 

promises which he had made to him.f The name of the Satara prince was Pratap 
Singh. He was a minor when he was used as a tool by the British to 

* The Inam Commission Unmasked, by Robert Knight, pp. 45-46. 

t The following will show the nature of the promises made to the Satara prince. 

In a bakAar or historical sketch written by one Balwant Rao Chitnavis, which was translated 

into English by Dr. Milne, who had retired from the service of the East India Company as President 

of the Medical Board of Bombay, it is stated that, after the British Government had formed an 
alliance with Baji Rao, an agent was deputed to the Governor-General to solicit that the 
management of the country might be made over to the Raja and was informed that the request 

could not be acceded to until the existing treaty had been violated when his Highness might rest 
assured "that he being tbe posses^r of the dominion it should revert to him." In this "Historical" 
sketch, Mr. Elphinstone's breach of faith is referred to. Hs is said to have promised that 
in case the Peishwa violated the treaty or levied war, then his Highness the Maharaja should be 
confident of his word, which he had just pledged for the restoration of his government, requesting 
that this promise might not transpire. 

That Elphinstone never contradicted the abovementioned statements, although these were published 
while he was alive, surely proves their genuineness, 

II7 
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serve their purpose. After Baji Rao had made his submission and was granted a 
pension and jagir at Bithur, Pratap Singh was recognised by the British as the 

sovereign of Satara. Captain Grant Duff was appointed Resident at his court and he 
was to conduct the affairs of the State during the minority of the Prince, ^hen the 
Prince attained majority and became the ruler of his principality, he was found to be 
a very intelligent and shrewd man and far above the average of Indian princes. It 
was a certain Roman who used the metaphorical expression of cutting off tall 

poppies, Prince Pratap Singh was a tall poppy in the estimation of the 

Governor of Bombay — Sir Robert Grant, a son of that Charles Grant who was the 
reputed ''Christian Director of the East India Company." So he issued the fiat to 
crush Pratap Singh. And it was done. The prince was deposed and sent in captivity 
to Benares. His brother was appointed ruler of Satara in his stead. 

Towards 1848 both the brothers died. Unfortunately none of them had any male 
child. But both the brothers had, according to Hindu Law^ adopted sons who 
possessed every right to inherit the sovereignty of Satara. But Satara was annexed on 
the plausible plea that there was no legal heir to its throne.* Scotch logic was 

made use of to come to this conclusion. But the real reason for this act of 
spoliation and gross violation of all treaties with Satara has been mentioned by 
Sir \^illiam Lcc-^arncr,t who writes : 

must also be noted that while Lord Dalhousic's mind was yet open, the very first letter 
which he received at Calcutta from Hobhouse, dated the 24th December, 1847, contained this 
obvious incitement to annexation : 

"The death of the ex-Raja of Satara certainly comes at a very opportune moment. The reigning 
Raja is, I hear, in very bad health, and it is not at all impossible we may soon have to decide 
upon the fate of his territory. I have a very strong opinion that on the death of the present prince 
without a son, and no adoption should be permitted, this petty principality should be merged in the 
British Empire » and if the question is decided in my "day of sextonship," I shall leave no stone 
unturned to bring about that result. But, of course, I should like to have your opinion on the 
subject." 

The ex-convict Hobhouse who indited the above letter was an uncle of Dalhousie. 

M. Torrens, M. P„ wrote: 

'Treaties have throughout all time been for the most part brief in language, general in the terms 
employed, and confessedly intended, not as exhaustive anticipations of all imaginable contingencies, 
but as laying down broadly, and in simple forms of speech', the outlines of peace and amity » upon 
the implied condition that the application of these terms to any and every case that might thereafter 
arise should be such as the common understanding of both communities would admit, or the 
judgment of an impartial arbiter declare. Tested by this obvious rule of international right the 
guarantee of perpetual inheritance was uitdoubtedly iiktendcd, and undoubtedly understood, to imply 
the devolution of title, dignity and power to whatever heirs could from time to time establish their 
respective claims,— not according to the /ex loci of the foreign and alien party to the compact, but 
according to the lex loci of the state whose autonomy the treaty had been confessedly framed to 
assure." (Empire in Asia, /5ow we come bj it: a book of coniessioas, p. ^ ^ (Met 

reprint.) 

iLife of Lord Dalhousie, *Vol II, p. 138 . 
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And the Scotch "Laird of Cockpen" was very ^lad to do all that his cx-convict unde 
desired him to do. Commenting on the above letter, Lce-\/arncr writes : 

"Did ever Governor-General enter upo.i a line of policy with stronger pressure from higher 
authority ?" 

Of course, had Dalhousie been an honest man, he would not have felt bound to 
obey the mandate of the higher authority. But the conscience of the statesmen 
of England and Scotland could not be relied upon when Indian questions were to 
be decided. 

Of course, there was no justice or honesty in the step which Dalhousie took or 
was made to take in annexing Satara. The partisans of annexation, who were mostly 
Scotch, like the Duke of Argyll, Sir Louis Jackson, C?c., say that no wrong was 
committed in thus acquiring that principality and incorporating it with the British Raj. 
^^'ith them the end justifies the means and so they do not scruple to resort to any 
act of occidental diplomacy based on Machiavellian policy to serve their purpose. 
\/rote one Anglo-Indian author: 

"States, or bodies politic, are to be considered as m^ral persons, having a public will, capable 
and free to do right and wrong, inasmuch as they are collections of individuals, each of whom 
carries with him into the service of the community the same binding law of morality and religion 
which ought to control his conduct in private life. The Law of Nations is a complex system 
composed of various ingredients. It consists of general principles of right and justice, equally 
suitable to the government of individuals in a state of natural equality, and to the relations and 
conduct of nations} of a collection of usages, customs, and opinions, the growth of civilisation and 
commerce ; and of a code of positive law/'* 

Maine quotes an American jurist, who writes : 

"The Law of Nations, unlike foreign Municipal Law, does not have to be proved as a fact. 
The Law of Nations makes an integral part of the laws of the land. Every nation, on being 
received at her own request into the circle of civilised governments, must understand that she not 
only attains rights of sovereignty and the dignity of national character, but that she bjnds herself 
also to the strict and faithful observance of all those principles, laws, and usages which have 
obtained currency amongst civilised stales, and which have for their object the mitigation of the 
miseries of war."t 

The Satara Paj did not pay any tribute to the British Government. In the petition 
submitted to the Queen Victoria, in 1874, the widowed Rani of Satara made out a 
strong case, showing that the Satara Raj was an independent State just like Switzerland, 
and so the British Government had no right to interfere with the laws and customs 
which regulated its succession. 

The annexation of Satara was the first one carried out by Dalhousie on the doctrine 
of what he was pleased to euphemistically call "lapse." yes, it was "lapse" of all 
morals on the part of the British rulers and not of heirs of the prince, which brought the 
Satara Raj under the yoke of those rulers. , 

For further details regarding the Satara question or questions, see my Stoiy of 
Satara. 

• Sir Henry S. Maine's Lectures on International Law, p. 33. 

t Ibid., p. 37. 



CHAPTER LXXXVIII 
ANNEXATION OF NAGPUR 

The annexation of Satara served as a precedent to the Scotch "Laird of Cockpen" to 
annex Nagpur in 1854. The last Raja of Nagpur, named Raghuji Bhonsla the 3rd, died 
on the Ilth December, 1853, without leaving a son. And this served as an excuse 
for the "swallowing up* of this State by the Governor-General. From all the accounts 
which we have of this last Raja, it is evident that he was an intelligent prince and 
that he governed his principality well. Vet Dalliousic was not ashamed in writing of 
this Raja after his death as "having lived and died a seller of justice, a miser, a 
drunkard, and a debauchee." Of course, it was all false •, but it served the purpose of 
the Governor-General to write like this. Otherwise no case could have been made 
out for this spoliation. 

On the death of the Raja, his grandmother, the widow of Raghuji Bhonsla the 
2nd, who had been regent during the minority of the last Raja, adopted the deceased 
Raja's grandnephew, named Veshwunt Rao Aher Rao. The widows of the Raja also 
gave their consent to this adoption. The ceremonies of adoption were performed and 
the funeral rites of the deceased sovereign were celebrated by his adopted son. 

The Resident, Mr. Mansel, would, as an occidental diplomatist, neither forbid nor 
give any "special encouragement" to the adoption until he received orders from the 
supreme government on the subject.* Dalhousie on the 28th January, 1854, recorded 
a minute in which he declared that the sovereignty of Nagpur had "lapsed to the 
paramount power, for' there was no heir or representative of the Bhonsla family or 
even a claimant to the throne of Nagpur." The Scotch lord conveniently ignored all 
the assurances which had been given to the House of Nagpur by the Government 
whom he represented in India. The treaty contracted by the Government of India with 
that of Nagpur was one of "perpetual friendship and alliance" and the State of Nagpur 
was officially declared in 1826 to be "one of the substantive powers of India." 

As a substantive power of India, the Nagpur sovereign or his representative could 
adopt a son on the failure of a male issue according to the customary laws of his tribe 
and religion. Colonel Sutherland, Governor-General's Agent in Central India, in a 
letter dated 25tb August, 1841, gives the following opinion with reference to 
adoption : 

'There may be some difference of opinion on the subject of the right of a widow to adopt a 
son, where she was not enjoined or permitted to do so by her husband , where she had his 
authority, her right to do so would not, I think, be questioned anywhere in Rajpootana , and 
even where she had not his authority, her right would, I think, in most cases be recognised : the 
adoption being of course made from tfie nearest of kin to ker deceased Husband, although even 
in this respect great latitude is allowed." 


First Nagpur Blue-book, 1854, p. 56. 
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Major Evans Bell in the chapter on the Right of Adoption in his work ^The 
Empire in India'"* writes : 

'Sir Richard Jenkins, in his Nagpore Report of 1827 (p. 146) declares the rule that had been 
observed in seating the Rajah, then a minor, on the throne, and that should be observed in choosing 
his successor from the female line, in case he should die without leaving a son. That rule was 
to choose the nearest male descendant of the last Rajah who had any.' According to that rule 
the late Rajah's grand-nephew, the great grandson of Rughojee the second's daughter and that 
Rajah's nearest male descendant, was chosen and adopted as a son, on the death of his. grand-uncle, 
the late Rughojee the 3rd of Nagpore. Lord Dalhousie, without inquiry or notice, declared the 
Bhonsla family to be extinct, and the Nagpore State to have lapsed for want of an heir." 

In another portion of the same work from which the above extract is given. Major 
Bell writes : 

"In the year 1844 the Governor- General in Council, in reply to the Resident Colonel Spiers' 
request for instructions in the event of the Rajah dying without issue, made a distinct recognition 
of the right of adoption by the Rajah, and by members of the family in case of his death without 
having made an adoption. The passage to which I allude is the more worthy of attentive considera- 
tion, because it is quoted in Lord Dalhousie's Minute, p. 26, as ^ proof that the question of 
adoption was *teft open' by the Government of India. But the passage will not bear such a 
construction. It is as follows : 

'In the event of the death of the present Rajah without leaving children, or an adopted son, you 
should make arrangements for conducting the Government of Nagpore, pending the orders of the 
Government of India, which orders will be based on the circumstances that may present themselves 
at the 'time, and t/ie rigfii to ma/ce t/je adoption wfiicfi migfit be considered to aftaefi to an}[ 
surviving member of the Rajah's family:, 

"The right of the Rajah himself to adopt a successor (which Lord Dalhousie denied) is here 
clearly recognised while, to say the least, no doubt, no hint of disapproval is thrown out against 
the contingent right of the widow or other surviving relative to adopt on behalf of the deceased 
Rajah. The ordered reference to Calcutta in such a case is obviously intended to guard against a 
disputed adoption, but conveys no doubt as to the general right."t 

To quote the same author again : 

"The Ranees of Nagpore were treated in exactly the same manner as those of Satara. They 
were never invited to express an opinion on the subject of the succession i and the grounds of 
the decision of Government, annihilating their sovereignty and their family, were never communicated 
to them. They were abruptly told that there was no heir to the musnud, and that the Rajah's 
dominions had 'reverted to the British Government', and not another word of explanation was 
vouchsafed to them. A year or so after the annexation, they were able, in common with the 
Ijeneral public, to inspect Lord Dalhousie's minute of the 28th January, 1854, penned about a month 
after the Raja's death, in which his grand-nephew and heir their adopted son, is styled 'a Maratha 
youth,' and a 'stranger,' and in which without any inquiry having been made, without any facts or 

information whatever, but by a purely a priori argument, — Lord Dalhousie proved to the 

satisfaction of Mr. Halliday and Mr. Dorin, that the Ranees' natural jealousies, their feelings and 
interest,' must make them averse to the continuance of the Raj in the person of an adopted son, 
and it would really be inhuman to encourage* them to adopt.§ 


• P. 144. 

t Ibid,, pp;’ 200-201. 
§ Ibid,, pp. 48-44. 
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There was one member of the Governor-Gcncrars Council, by name General Low, 
who was opposed to the annexation of Nagpur. He protested against the minute of 
Lord Dalhousie proclaiming the extinction of the Bhonsla State. In his minute his 
Scotch Lordship had used language which more befitted the lips of a Court jester or a 
dramatic actor than a statesman conducting the serious business of a kingdom. Dalhousie 
had written in his Minute : 

am well aware that the continuance of the Raj of Nagpore under some Marhatta rule, as an 

act of grace and favour on the part of the British Government, would be highly acceptable to native 

sovereigns and nobles of India i and there are, doubtless, many of high authority who would advocate 
the policy on that special ground. I understand the sentiment and respect it| but rentembering the 
responsibility that is upon me, I cannot bring my judgment to admit that a kind and generous 
sentiment should outweigh a just and prudent policy." 

Of course no serious statesman would use language like that quoted above. The 
minute of General Low was a protest against Dalhousie's wild statements, ^rote 
that gallant military officer in his minute dated February 10, 1854: 

"If Great Britain shall retain her present powerful position among the States of Europe, it seems 

highly probable that, owing to the infringement of their treaties on the part of native Princes and 

other causes, the whole of India will, in the course of time, become one British province i but many 
eminent statesmen have been of opinion that we ought most carefully to avoid unnecessarily 
accelerating the arrival of that great change i and it is within my own knowledge that the following 
five great men were of that number— namely. Lord Hastings, Sir Thomas Munro, Sir John Malcolm, 
the Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone, and Lord Metcalfe." 

In the course of the same minute, he wrote again: 

"When I went to Malwa, in 1850, where I met many old acquaintances, whom I had known 
when a very young man, and over whom I held no authority, i found these old acquaintances speak 
out much more distinctly as to their opinion of the Satara case* so much so, that I was, on several 
occasions, obliged to check them. It is remarkable that even'y native who ever spoke to me respecting 
the annexation of Satara, asked precisely the same question : 'What crime did the late Rajah 
commit that nis country should be seized by the Company?' Thus clearly indicating their notions, 
that if any crime had been committed our act would have been justifiable, and not otherwise." 

He also wrote that 

"In one respect, the natives of India are exactly like the inhabitants of all parts of the known 
worlds they like their own habits and customs better than those of foreigners/' 

Kaye, in the second chapter of the first volume of his great work, ""A History of 
the Sc^^oy \^ar in India,'' referring to Low's minute -writes: 

"Having thus in unmeasured opposition to the Dalhousie theory flung down the gauntlet of the 
old Svhaol at the feet of the Governor-General, Low ceased from the enunciation of general 
piincFpic^, and turned to the discussion of the particular case before him. He contended that the 
treaty between the British Government and the late Rajah did not limit the succession to heirs of 
his body, and that therefore, there was a clear title to succession in the Bhonslah family by means 
of a ^on adopted by eithp the Rajah himself or by his eldest widow, in accordance with law and 
usagf . The conduct, he said, of the last Prince of Nagpore had not been such as to alienate his 
rirht 1 he had been loyal to the Paramount State, and his country had not been misgoverned : there 
had been nothing to call for military interference on our part, and little to compel grave remonstrance 
and rebuke. For what crime, then, was his line to be cut off and the honours of his house 
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Extinguished for ever? To refuse the right of adoption in such a case would, he alleged, be entirely 
contrary to the spirit, if not to the treaty. 

"Of such opinions as these Low expected no support in the Council -chamber of Calcutta— no 
support from the authorises at home.* It little mattered, indeed, what the latter might think, for the 
annexation of Nagporc was decreed and to be accomplished without reference to England.'' 

So Nagpur was annexed and great indignities were inflicted on the widowed Ranis 
of the Palace. Almost all their jewels and other state as well as private furniture 
were seized and sold to the highest bidders. \/rites Kaye: 

"that which might soon have faded into an idea was rendered a galling and oppressive reality 
by the spoliation of the palace, which follo'''cd closely upon the extinction of the Raj. The live 
stock and dead stock of tne Bhonslah were sent to the hammer. 

"It must have been a great day for speculative cattle-dealers at Seetabaldee when the royal 
elephants, horses, and bullocks were sold off at the price of carrion, and a sad day. Indeed, in the 
royal household, when the venerable Bankha Baee, with all the wisdom and moderation of four 
score well-spent years upon her, was so stung by a sense of the indignity offered to her, that she 
threatened to fire the palace if the furniture were removed. But the furniture was removed, and the 
jewels of the Bhonsla family, with a few propitiatory exceptions, were sent to the Calcutta market. 
And I have heard it said that these seizures, these sales, created a worse impression, not only in 
Berar, but in the surrounding provinces, than the seizure of the kingdom itself." 

In a footnote Kaye writes: 

"Between five and six hundred elephants, camels, horses, and bullocks were sold for £1300. 
The Ranees sent a protest to the Commissioner, and memorialised the Governor-General, alleging, 
in the best English that the Palace could furnish, that "o.n the 4th instant (Sept.) the sale of 
animals, mx , bullocks, horses, camels,- and elephants, commenced to sell by public auction and 
rcsolution—a pair of hackery bullocks, valued 100 rupees, sold in the above sale for 5 rupees." 

But the secret reason for annexing the dominion of Nagporc was that which, had 
prompted the Scotch Laird to wrest Brrar from the Nizam. Nagpur was a great cotton 
producing province and there was possibility of developing or rather exploiting its 
resources by the natives of Great Britain. \/ritcs Ludlow; 

"It is clear that the Nizam's cessions in 1853 led to the annexation of Nagporc in 1854. For, 

as Lord Dalhousie phrased it, the ^essential interest of England' required that the territory of 

* Of course the authorities at home, those who called themselves Radicals or Liberals in politics, 
were in favor of absorbing the native states of India. 

It should be borne in mind that the policy of annexations by lapse was the policy enunciated by 
the Liberals when in office in 1834. So Sir Charles Wood wrote on the 8th of March, 1854, to 
Dalhousie : 

"you will have seen by a former letter that I encouraged your annexation of Nagpur, to which 
I have heard of no objection even from John Mill, who is the great supporter of Indian independence 
in the East India House." 

On the 8th April Hogg wrote to Dalhousie : ' 

"We shall pi^obably have a discussion some time or other respecting Nagpur. There never was, 
and could not be a clearer case. Still Sullivan, at the dinner to Lord Harris, selected that occasion 
as appropriate for declaring his opinion that the annexation of Nagpur exceeded in iniquity the 
Russian aggression^' 

Of course, Sullivan spoke the truth, but this was unpalatable to the Liberal authorities at home, 
because they did not lose anything material and so perceptible by the physical senses, by encouraging 
their tool in India to annex territories on any flimsiest pretext whatever. 
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Nagpore should pass under British Government. The great field of supply of the best arid cheafS^t 
cotton grown in India lies in the valley of Berar (ceded by the Nizam), and in 'the districts adjacent 
to it/ Those 'districts adjacent' were in Nagpore. During the r^ast year, the Government had 
obtained by treaty with the Nizam, not the sovereignty indeed, but* the perpetual possession and 
administration of the valley of Bzrar. This cottonfleld, was, however, 'inaccessible for want of 
railroads'' : the possession of Nagpore would enable us to make them. Ve took both, ^as has 
been seen." (Thoughts on the policy of the Crown towards India. Allahabad reprint). 

From an article on the Central Provinces published in the Calcutta Review for 1863 , 
written presumably by Sir Richard Temple, some of the real reasons for annexing 
Nagpore can be guessed. The writer says • — 

"The policy of the Government of Lord Dalhousie has secured to us a proVinde not riluch 
inferior to Oude or the Panjab in resources and superior to them in climate. It has given us a 
province which, with some extension, and under the direction of a master-mind, will be inferior to 
few others in British India. It contains some stations superior in climate to any others in India, 
those on the Himalayan ranges alone excepted. The elevations of the Vindhyan and Mahadeva 
ranges offer retreats, pleasant as any which could be found away from Simlah, Darjeeling or the 
Ncelgherries. 

"No one now wishes to see the old regime restored. . . .The policy of Mr. ManscI has long been 
fot gotten, . . " 

Then the writer refers to the difficulty that would have been experienced in con- 
quering Nagpore. He writes : 

"A kingdom constituted like that of Nagpore might have been difficult to conquer but when once 
annexed, .... was easy of retention. The officers of the King, were paid by him, were grateful to 
him, were dependent on him. Tfies were not easily^ seduced, and the opposition they might make 
would be considerable. >d^ith tiie fall of the king, however, they were obliged to succumb, and no 
fears were entertained but from the other branches of the reigning family."* 

The words italicised in the above extract tell their own tale. It would seem that 
the Britishers who prayed every day, "Lead us not into temptations but deliver us from 
all evils,'' must have tried the experiment of seducing the officers of the Nagpur Raj and 
because they failed in seducing them, they thought that the Nagpur Raj was growing 
strong and therefore it was necessary to annihilate its existence. 

S. A— Maior Evans Bell has discussed at great length the question of the annexation of Nagpur in 
his two works, vix ‘'The Empire in India" and "Prospects and Retrospects of Indian Policy." 


CakuHa Review, Vol. XXXVill (1863), pp. 280-381 
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THE ANNEXATION OF JHANSI 

Jhansi, a district in Bundelkhand, was in the times of the early Peshwas governed 
by an officer who was styled Subadar of Jhansf. He had only the temporary command 
of the district. "But one of them/' to quote the words of the Marquess of Hastings, 
^ who was a man of head as well as of courage, succeeded in making the soobadarship 
hereditary in his family, maintaining in other respects towards the Peishwa relations of 
fealty with some pecuniary payments."* 

The British Indian Government negotiated a treaty with this hereditary Subadar of 
Jhansi in f8I7. The treaty which was ratified by the Governor-General on the I8th 
day of November, 1817, distinctly laid down in its second article that 

"The British Government, with a view to confirm the fidelity and attachment of the government 
of Jhansie consents to acknowledge and hereby constitutes Row Ram Chund, his heirs and suc- 
cessors, hereditary rulers of the territory enjoyed by the late Row Sheo Bhow at the period of the 
commencement of the British Government,'' etc. 

The language of the article of the treaty does not certainly Convey the idea of the 
British Government having made the grant of the territory of Jhansi to its then Subadat 
Row Ram Chund, or even if it did so, it did not stipulate that it would lapse to the 
British Government on the failure of heir of the body of the Subadar. But when the 
last R?jat of Jhansi died on the 2Ist November, 1853, the kinsman whom he had 
adopted as his son was not recognised by Dalhousie and so the principality Was 
annexed owing to so-called "lapse." In a Minute, dated the 27th of February, 1854, 
in which Dalhousie proclaimed the annexation of Jhansi, he wrote : 

"There is lio heir of the body of the late Raja— there is no heir whatever of any Raja or Subedar 
of Jhansi with whom the British Government has at any time had relations : the late Raja was 
never expected by his own people to adopt, and a previous adoption by the Raja, whom the British 
Government constituted hereditary chief of Jhansi, was not acknowledged by the British Government. 
Wherefore it follows that the right to refuse to acknowledge the present adoption by Gangadhaf 
Rao is placed beyond question/' 

It was convenient for the Governor-General to resort to lies and deliberate mis- 
representation of facts in order to achieve his end. Major Evans Bell, in his 
two works on the Empire in India and Prospects and Retrospect of Indian Policy, has 
very thoroughly exposed the lies contained in Dalhpusie's minute on annexation of Jhansi. 
He writes: 

Of the regularity of the adoption in every point of view there never was any doubt or question 
raised. . . . indeed the adoption was recognised as regular and irreversible. ••• The decision of 

* Marquess of Hastings' Private Journal, p. 313, Panini Office Reprint* 

•f The title of Subadar was changed to that of Raja in 1832 during the regime of Lord William 
Bentinck. 
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the Government on that point is summed up in the following words. The adoption was good for the 
conveyance of private rights, though not for the transfer of the Principality/ ••• 

by the treaty of 1817, .it was certainly not contemplated by either party to the treaty that 
the heir of a Soobadar of Jhansi could under any circumstances fail to be his successor. No other 
law was intended or thought of except the Hindu law of inheritance, in which adoption is an 
ordinary and essential incident. No article or stipulation in the treaty gave us the right to interfere 
with the operation of the Hindu law, to mutilate it or to substitute any other law of descent."* 

Dalhousie, in the minute above referred to, quoted a memorandum written by Sir 
Charles Metcalfe in 1837 as an authority for the prerogative of confirming or invalidating 
adoption in dependent states. But Major Bell has no difficulty in exposing that 
Dalhousie was not honest in his citation of the authority of Metcalfe. For he wrote 
that Metcalfe's 

"opinion, as may be very easily shown,* was directly contradictory of that supposed imperial 
right. 

"Lord Metcalfe, in reference to the Chiefs of Bundelcund, observes that there is a wide distinction 
to be drawn between 'sovereign princes' and 'jagheerdars,' between those in possession of hereditary 
sovereignties in their own right, and those who hold grants of land or public revenue, by gift from 
a sovereign or paramount power." 

Then quoting in extenso from Metcalfe's memorandum, Bell wrote : 

"It will be observed how restricted a right of resumption is allowed by Lord Metcalfe, Even in 
a case of Jaghcerdars, he considers that the sovereign only has the power of refusing to sanction 
adoptions, when Ufie terms of tHe grant limit succession to Heirs mate of f He bod^.' But although 
this paragraph is quoted by Lord Dalhousie in support of his argument for the annexation of Jhansi, it 
is obvious that it was intended to refer to a totally different class of possessions; and moreover, 
if Jhansi were reducible to the category of jaghcers or grants of land, there is no limitation of the 
gran^ confining its 'succession to heirs male of the body' 

"But the Rajah of Jhansi was c^ea^Iy not a Jagheerdar, nor did he, as erroneously stated several 
times in the late Governor-General's Minute, hold his Principality as a grant; nor did cither his 
father Shco Rao Bhow, or his nephew Ram Chand Rao receive it as a 'gift' from the British 
Govcrnment."t 

"There was no gift, because Ram Chand Rao was already in possession » there was no pretension 
to the relations of sovereign and subject, for there already existed relations of amity and defensive 
alliance ; there was no grant made, no sunnud issued, but a new treaty was concluded between two 
states. The Rajah of Jhansi was not a Jagheerdar, 'but a hereditary ruler,' a Hindu Prince...."§ 

Referring to the adoption in 1835 which, Dalhousie wrote, "was not acknowledged 
by the British Government," Bell said : 

'The facts arc very different. 

'There was a disputed succession in 1835 , there were four claimants. THe fact of tHe adoption 
was denied by the adverse parties. ••• 

"It is to be observed, therefore, that in 1835 the adoption or nomination was doubtful ; in 1853 
(he adoption was not doubtful, ... There is no parallel here % no precedent can be founded on the 
decision of 1835. 


• Tfe Empire in India, pp. 302-203. 
t Ibid., p. 205. 

§ Ibid, p. 209* 
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'The feet ]s, that the settlement of 1835 was not a decision of our Government at all but that 
of a certain party in the Jhansi Durbar. The only decision at which our Government arrived was the 
decision of not deciding, interposing or even advising in the dispute; The Political Agent was 
authorised to recognise Paghonath Rao, the deceased Rajah's uncle, who was in actual possession, 
but no opinion was given as to his right) and these qualifying expressions were added. 1t being 
presumed that /5e is able to establisfi fits aut/ionty, and that his succession will be acknowledged by 
disinterested parties at Jhansi'."* 

In his Retrospects and Prospects of Indian Polices: (p. 24), Bell wrote : 

'"^e have seen how eagerly Lord Dalhousie accepted an imaginary chain of precedents offered to 
him for general use. Sattara and Nagpore were annexed on the strength of those precedents. To aid 
in the particular destruction of the petty State of Jhansi, he tried to extract a direct precedent from 
its own annals. There was no such precedent } and he could only create the phantom by a 
perversion of the facts before him." 

But the statesmen of England who were entrusted with the Government of India 
lacked all sense of justice and humanity when dealing with the people and princes 
of India. They annexed Jhansi with a light heart, but they did not reckon the cost 
they had to pay for this annexation when the Rani of jhansi in IS58 took the field 
against the troops led by British officers. 


Ibid,, pp. 213-214. 



CHAPTER XC 

OTHER ANNEXATIONS By LAPSE 

In 1849, Sambaipur in the Central Provinces (now transferred to Bihar and Orissa), 
and Jaitpur in Bundellchund were annexed by Dalhousie on :he doctrine of 'lapse/' 
Applying the same principle, Dalhousie absorbed Tanjore in 1855/ 

Major Evans Bell wrote : 

''\^allajah, who found the British in possession only of Madras and Cuddalore, made successive 
grants, by sunnud, of Poonamaliee and other talooks, to round off the Company's domain » and 
in 1763 he made over to his allies the district formerly called the Jaghire, now the Zillah of 

Chingleput, with a revenue of eighteen lacks of rupees. The English Company, though rapidly 

acquiring a superiority of material power, were still technically and formally feudatories of the 
Nawab, and held all their territory, except the town of Madras, as jaghires under sunnud from 
him as sovereign of the country : and these technical and formal relations between the two parties 
were not only left intact by the treaty of 1801, but have never been disputed or questioned either 

before or since the death of the late Nawab in 1855. "f 

On the death of the last Nawab Muhammad Chaus of Carnatic in October, 1855, 
Azim Jah was not granted that title. At that time Lord Harris was Governor of 
Madras. In one of his minutes, he wrote that 

^the semblance of royalty, without any of the power, is a mockery of authority which must be 

• Major Evans Bell writes : 

'The highest legal authority in England, the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, emphatically 
denounced the Tanjore spoliation. ..." 

Then in a footnote to the above, he adds : 

"Kamachi Bai, the senior widow of the Rajah of Tanjore, filed a bill in the Supreme Court of 
Madras, to recover possession of her deceased husband's private property, which had been 
sequestered by the local Government. The Court decided in her favour. The Government of 
Madras carried the case in appeal before the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. The decree 
of the Supreme Court of Madras was reversed, because the Lords of the Privy Council held that 
the seizure was 'an act of State,' and therefore not questionable in any municipal court. But Lord 
Kingsdown, who delivered the judgment, made use of the following emphatic language : 

"It is extremely difficult to discover in these papers any ground of legal right on the part of 
the East India Company, or of the Crown of Great Britain, to' the possession of this Raj, or of 
any part of the property of the Rajah on his death , and, indeed, the seizure was denounced by 
the Attorney-General (who, from circumstances explained to us at the hearing, appeared as Counsel 
for the Respondents, and not in his official character for the Appellants) as a most violent and 
unjustifiable measure. The Rajah was an independent sovereign of territories undoubtedly minute, 
and bound by treaties to a powerful neighbour, which left him, practically, little power of free 
action ; but he did not hold his territory, such as it was, as a fief of the British Crown, or the 
East India Company ) nor does there appear to have been any pretence for claiming it, on the 
death of the Rajah without a son, by any legal title, either as an escheat or as bona 
vacantia'' 

t The tmpire in India, p, P7. 
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pernicious— that it is impolitic and unwise to allow a pageant to continue, which, though it has 
been politically harmless, may at any time become a nucleus for sedition and agitation/' 

Dalhousie endorsed this minute of Harris and so one ancient royal bouse of India 
was wiped out of existence. 

It has been said by an English writer that 

''one cannot fail to be struck with the frequency of death without heirs among Indian sovereigns 
from the moment when the policy of annexation is proclaimed by a Governor-General/'* 

There was not much honesty when States were annexed on the pretext of Lapse, 
it is not in India alone but in Europe also that the aristocracy or welbto-do classes 
are often devoid of male heirs begotten of their body. This phenomenon has been 
the subject of dis>.:ussion amongst biologists and economists. It may be that many 
members of the aristocracy, leading debauched lives, are not blessed with children. 
But the Hindu law in such cases provided a remedy by what is called "Adoption^ 
Not to recognize adoption suggested foul pay. An English writer says : 

"The doctrine of lapse was not quite new. John Bull has never been averse to taking 
possession of a nice estate which cost him nothing. From^ 1836 to 1840, Loodiana, Ferozepore, 
Jaloun, and a few others had lapsed. But with Dalhousie in power, the number grew. And 
Providence seemed strangely kind to the advocates of lapse. The number of deaths amongst the 
princes, which deaths brought annexations, was remarkable. The assassin's dagger or the poison 
cup, at a certain time and amongst a certain type of prince, could hardly have been more fatal 
than was 'death from natural causes.' 'Minor absorptions can hardly be reckoned.'— P. 69 of Mr. 
Clarke's Br//£s/S India and En^tand^s Responsibilities, London, 1902." 

\/e have shown in a previous chapter how the British invaders of Afghanistan 
were bribing the Afghans to luring in the heads of one or two of the Mufsids by 
the offer of ' 10,000 rupees for each head, or even 15,000 rupees.'t 

Is it unthinkable that resort might have been made to the same procedure towards 
the Indian princes without heirs which was so successful in Afghanistan? Is not 
the frequency of deaths without heirs among Indian sovereigns, when Dalhousie 
announced his policy of annexation by "lapse," suggestive of foul play ? 


* Ludlow's British India, Vol. II, p. 190. 

t Kaye's Historj of the Wat in Afghanistan, 4th Edition, Vol. II, p. 218. 
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CONFISCATION OF BERAR 

Dalhousie had dealt blows to the Hindus, Sikhs and Buddhists. He also intended 
to wipe out the existence of the Muhammadan powers of India, '^hen he came out 
to India, there were two large dominions under Mjham-nadan suzereins in India. 
These were, in the north, the Kingdom of Ojde, and, in the south, the Nizam's 
dominions. The revenues of each of these principalities amounted to several millions 
of pounds sterling, for they were very fertile tracts of land and one of them at least 
was known to contain mines. It was difficult for the Governor-Gc.ieral to restrain 
his greed. So he intended to swallow up both these principalities. \/rote Robert 
Knight : 

"About the year 1351 the policy in the ascendent at Calcutta was that of 'getting rid of inter- 
vening Principalities.' Every native state was considered merely 'an exceptional jurisdiction,' 

The ruling maxim declared that the existence of so many sovereignties and chiefships, interspersed 
with our own territory, was in many ways inimical to good government, and to the welfare and 
prosperity of the people » and that, 'on every fair occasion, their number ought to be diminished.' . . , 
Native States could not be reformed— they were incorrigible and even if they could, the task would 
not be a politic or profitable one for us to undertake. r/5<? two great Mussatmin States. Hyderabad 
and Oude, were marked down for annexation, and tbe process of undermining tRem, as Me 
Blue Books tell us, was onl^ delayed by Me wars in Me Punjab and Burmafi. the time 

for business came, Oude was annexed » Hyderabad was pushed on the road to i urn « and lord 
Dalhousie waited for 'the crash' 

Dalhousie, with his policy of annexing Native States, eagerly turned his attention to 
Hyderabad. Because there was something rotten in the administration of this state, 
he thought therefore he had a right to absorb it. The language which he used in 
addressing the Nizam was the most insulting one imaginable. 

Because the Nizam was weak, he had to tamely submit to it. To force the Nizam 
to maintain the Contingent and to pay for it in addition to the Subsidiary force which 
he had to maintain and pay for by the Treaty of 1830, Dalhousie wrote personally to 
the Nizam a letter on the 6th June, 1851, in which $uch insulting expressions were 
used as it was dangerous for the Nizam "to provoke th; resentment of the British 
Government," "whose power can crush you at its will," and telling him that "the 
independence of his sovereignty" stood in "imminent danger.’' The Nizam was advised to 
disband "those turbulent mercenaries, the Arab soldiery, and also to make an effort 
for "the early liquidation of the accumulated debt." If he was unable to do so, he 
must "forthwith make over" to the British Government certain frontier districts. 

As said before, the Nizam was weak and so he had to tamely submit to the 
insults heaped upon him by the Governor-General, in fact it seems that Dalhousie, 


T6e Statesman, July 1, 1880, p. 162. 
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realizins the weakness of the Nizam, went on adding insults to injuries on that 
ruler. 

The Nizam was not indebted to the Indian Government. But then the alliance 
between the two Governments resembled that of the Giant and the Dwarf. The 
Government of India had been regularly and mercilessly bleeding the Musalman ruler 
of the Deccan. 

But up to the middle of the nineteenth century the affairs of the Nizam were not 
so well managed as they ought to have been. His territories were the scenes of 
fights and bloodshed. Referring to Berar, writes a well-known Anglo-Indian author : 

''Petty local revolts were common : the Deshmukhs stood up for their hereditary rights i the 
farmers took what they could by main force) and there was frequent faction-fighting in the towns 
between Rajputs and Mussalmans 

"This country was harried from time to time by bands of men under leaders who set 
up in defiance of the government on various pretexts, but always with the real object of 
plundering 

Throughout these troubles the behaviour of the Hindu Deshmukhs and other paragana officers was 
most significantly treasonable against the Nizam's Government. They did their best to thwart his 
commanders and to abet the Pretenders, although the rebel bands plundered and ravished wherever 
they went."* 

The Nizam had already been paying a large sum for the maintenance of the 
Company's troops under the subsidiary alliance. But these troops were of no use to 
him to put down the local petty revolts in his dominion. He was being pressed 
to have a contingent in his employ for the purpose of putting down these local revolts. 

"Tha Nizam Was told that was bound by treaty, which was untrue, to maintain the contingent, 
and he was told, which was likewise untrue, that the duties performed by the co.itingcnt were 
not such duties as devolved properly on the subsidiary force. Thus the Nizam was given to 

understand that if he gave up the contingent he would practically lose all military 

protection whatever, and all the benefits of the Treaty of I800."t 

He was unjustly made to pay for the Contingent, with reference to which the 
Marquis of Hastings wrote, as published in ^"Hyderabad Papers", 1824 : 

•'It is perfectly true that these troops are in fact more ours than those of the Sovereign by whom 
they are maintained. Now would It be consonant to wisdom, or to the trust reposed in us by the 
Honourable Company, that We should sacrifice such a security to a caumitical point of equity 7" 

In the same Minute he also says that it would be "impolitic to let an over- 
refinement cause our open abrogation of such an inexpensive addition to our strength." 

But then to maintain this ""most preposterous example of our national nepotism," 
as the Contingent was called by Mr. Knight, the Muhammadan ruler of the Deccan 
Hyderabad was made to run into debt to t|ie East India Company, and to obtain 
satisfaction for that debt, demands were made upon his fertile frontier districts. 

It was under such pretexts and pretences that the Nizam was deprived of his 

richest province. But Berar was a cotton growing country and that was the secret 

reason of Dalhousie's confiscating it Although it was solemnly declared that the 

♦ Lyairs Berar Oaxetfer (1870)/ pp. 181-132. 

t T/ie Statesman, July I, 1880/ p. 178. 
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occupation of Berar would be only temporary, it was never restored to him to whom 
it legally belonged. Half a century later, another Viceroy-a model Christian, because 
he was the son of a Christian divine and so reared on the teachings of the Bible from 
his very cradle, accomplished what Dalhousie had left undone. Curzon made the 
Nizam give up Berar in permanent lease to the Christian Indian Government. 

Of course it was the intention of Dalhousie to annex the whole dominion of the 
Nizam to the British Government and the confiscation of Berar was meant to be the 
preliminary step -the introduction of the thin end of the wedge, as it were, into the 
body politic of the Nizam. But fortunately for the latter, in Sir Salar Jung he 
possessed a minister who was equal to Dalhousie in diplomacy and statecraft. So it 
was no easy thing for the Scotch Christian Laird to overreach the Muhammadan 
statesman who was at the helm of the Nizam s affairs. And this happy circumstance 
explains why Hyderabad did not share the same fate as Oudh. 



CHAPTER XCII 

THE ANNEXATION OF OUDH 

Sir Charles Napier, the conqueror of Sindh, in his journal, dated October 8, 1 8 JO, 
wrote : 

"Vhen Dalhousic's father was Commander>in-Chief here [in India], he visited the King of Oude 
at Lucknow, and made a point of introducing her ladyship, which the King did not understand at all, 
and fancied the Laird wanted to sell her I After a short time His Majesty of Oude said to his 
attendants, 'that will dO| take her away I'" 

Commenting on the above. Sir Villiam Napier, the brother and biographer of the 
conqueror of Sindh, wrote : 

"This should certainly have figured among the reasons for annexing Oude. It would have been 
stronger than anything yet adduced for that spoliation."* 

The annexation of Oudh which was the last annexation effected by Dalhousie, was 
the most unjustifiable one from every point of view— whether moral or political. Almost 
all right-thinking politicians— not compatriots or friends and admirers of that Scotch 
Laird — have condemned that annexation in most unmeasured terms —some calling it even 
' Dacoity in Excelsis. * Historians have referred to this annexaticr. as the most important 
contributing cause of the Sepoy Mutiny, It Is, therefore, necessary to know the facts 
and circumstances which preceded the annexation of Oudh. 

Oudh was one of those principalities which were erected when the Mughal Empire 
was in e.e/re/n(J— when the regal sceptre was about to pass away from the hands’ of 
the descendants of Babar and Akbar. The early rulers of Oudh were called Nawab 
Vazirs. They were not independent sovereigns, but were considered to be the hereditjiry 
ministers of the Mughal Emperors of Delhi. Their position was, in this respect, some- 
what analogous to that of the Peshwas in Maratha history. But the rulers of Oudh 
gradually threw away the mask of dependence on the Delhi Emperors. And when the 
English succeeded in gaining a footing in the country, they encouraged the rulers of 
Oudh to become independent of the influence of Delhi. The climax was reached when 
the Marquess of Hastings made the Oudh ruler "King" and styled him "His Majesty.’' 

Although the Oudh ruler was promoted to the kingship, yet no liberty of action in 
any shape or form was accorded to him ; he was made to depend on the English more 
and more every day. All semblance of power was being taken away from him. 

Having drawn the ruler of Oudh into the net of what the British called friendship, 
they took delight in clipping his wings and making him helpless. 

The rulers of Oudh were sold by the British— nay, they were being bled, whenever 
the British required their blood to improve their own anaemic condition. Vrote Henry 
Lawrence in the Calcutta Review for January, 1845 ; 

* The Life and Opinions of General Sir Charles James Napier, C. C, B., by Lieutenant-General 
Sir V. Napier, K. C. B. 2nd Edition, 1857, Vol. IV p. 206. 
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''No portion of India has bzen more discussed in England than Ojde. Afghanistan and thd 
Punjab are modern questions, but for half a century, country gentlemen have been possessed of a 
vague idea of a province of India, nominally independent in its home relations but periodically Msed 
as a wet-nurse to relieve the difficulties of the East India Company's finances. The several attacks 
that were made on Warren Hastings, Lord Wellesley, and the Marquis of Hastings, have all served 

to keep up the interest of the Oude question. We are among those unfashionable people who 

consider that politics and morals can never be safely separated ( that an honest private individual 
must necessarily be an honest official, and vice-versa ; but we confess that we have been staggered 
by a study of Oude transactions. Most assuredly Warren Hastings, Lord Tcignmojth, Lord Wellesley, 
Lord Hastings, and Lord Auckland would never have acted in p/ivate life, as they did in the capacity 
of Governors towards prostrate Oude. 

"Oude affords but a discreditable chapter in our Indian annals, and furnishes a fearful warning of 
the lengths to which a statesman may be carried, when once he substitutes expediency and his own 
view of public advantage, for the simple rule of right and wrong. The facts furnished by every 
writer on Oude affairs all testify to the same point, that British interference with that province has 
been as prejudicial to its Court and people as it has been disgraceful to the British name. To quote 
the words of Colonel Sutherland, an able and temperate writer, 'there is no State in India with 
whose Government we have interfered so systematically and so uselessly as with that of Oude.^ He 
most justly adds, 'this interference has been more in favour of men than of measures / ••• In short, 
wherever we turn, we see written in distinct characters the blighting influences of our interference. 


'If ever there was a device for insuring malgovernment, it is that of a Native Ruler and Minister, 
both relying on foreign bayonets, and directed by a British Resident. Even if all three were able, 

virtuous, and considerate, still the wheels of Government could hardly move smoothly. Each of 

the three may work incalculable mischief, but no one of. them can do good if thwarted by the others." 

The above is a true description of the unhappy and unenviable positioii in which 
the rulers of Oudli^4iad been placed by the British Government of India, k is not 
'necessary to mention in detail the transactions of the English with Oudli from the time 
oF barren Hastings. But it is only proper here to mention that that whidi gave the 
English what they considered to be their right in meddling with the affairs of Oudh was 
the Treaty of 1801 whereby the British Government bound itself "to defend the 
territories whicli will remain to his excellency the Vazir against all foreign and domestic 
enemies." All the troubles of Oudh originated from and were due to this interference 
of the British. Half a century^ interference of the British with the affairs of that State 
did not lead to therr improvement in any way. ^hen Lord Dalhousie assumed charge 
of the office of Governor-General of India, Oudh affairs had come to such a pass that 
the Governor-General thought that they required his Interference. But this interference 
meant extinction of that kingdom. But before accomplishing the object so dear to his 
heart, he deputed a diplomatist who was a successful catcher of thugs and thieves 
to report on its affairs. Sir Villiam Sleeman was the diplomatist chosen for this task. 
He was sent as political resident to Lucknow. 

The English had been long casting their eyes on Oudh with greed. They were 
coveting It. The author of the article on the "physical capabilities of Oude" in the 
Calcutta Review for June, 1856, wrote : 

"No climate can, however, be finer than that of Oude during the cold season,"*.* 
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Then referring to the climate of the Teraee forest, the same writer proceeded : 

'Trom October up to the commencement of the rainy season no climate of Europe is more 
delightful and 'were it not, we quote our own words published a year ago in a Calcutta joinmal, 
'for the arbitrary government of the king, which is a serious obstacle to every enterprise, a bold and 
venturesome planter would within a very short period be able to make a fortune'- •• 

"This subject, one so important for proving the capabilities of Oude, we some time ago discussed 
in a daily journal nearly in the following words: 

'The enterprising merchant, if his movements were not hampered by the vexatious obstacles, 
which the feudal lords of the* country, as well as the native officers of the king, invariably throw 
in the way of all commercial undertakings, would not fail to make a large fortune, if he collected 
and despatched the many articles of commerce which arc now allowed to be wasted unprofltably.' "* 

Regarding the fertility of Oudh a British writer theorized as follows : 

'The fertility of many portions of the land has often, strange as it may appear, been enhanced 
by the oppression of the Governors of districts, and the mutinous dispositions of the land-holders. 
These being at war with their sovereign have escaped into the iungteSb^ and their lands being allowed 
to Ke uncultivated, they are enabled to recover themselves from over-cropping. They are perhaps 
converted into meadows for pasturage, and while they arc such, arc manured by the dung of the 
cattle and deer i and by being swamped in the rainy season, are impregnated with the above- 
mentioned [saltish] deposits/'t 

Without annexation, the exploitation of Oudh by the English was not possible. 
Hence the absorption of this kingdom was deemed of primary importance by the British 
sojourners who were commanded by the God whom they worshipped, "Thou sha lt 
not steal/' 

But the natives of Oudh were against their province being annexed to the territory 
of the East India Company. At a private meeting of 200 chiefs which took place on 
the 18th August, 1855, 

"It was determined to spend £150,000 a year to prevent annexation, by bribery and agitation. 
Kasim, an old chief of ninety-five, was elected president and spoke two hours till he fainted. He 
had been bom, he said, under the Oude crescent i the greatness of the royal house wa^ fallen, but 
their people still respected them. It was of no avail, he said, to resist the Company. If the firman 
of annexation should overtake them, they must bow to it , but fight meanwhile with the endurance 
of the ox and the fox's cunning. The Nazarenes love gold » the men of Oude loved their wild 
freedom more. Let them give gold to the Christians from the royal and private treasuries— -to hungry 
chiefs, to greedy agitators. \^erc not these men the same as their predecessors? The chiefs sided 
with him. But bolder counsels were urged in other quarters. Pamphlets appealing to Musalman 
fanaticism were largely circulated. 01 one of these, 'The Sword the Key of Heaven and Hell," 305 
copies were seized by the Indian Government of Cawnpore."$ 

The Anglo-Indians were crying aloud for the annexation of Oudh. Some of those 
Britishers who had been in the pay of the King of Oudh and had eaten his salt, 
forgetting all sense of gratitude and honour, if ever they possessed any, wrote books 
inventing alleged acts of oppression and cruelty of the King. One of such books saw 
the light of day in London in 1855. It is named, 'The Private Life of an Eastern 


♦ r/Se CatcuHa Review. Vol. XXVI (1856), pp. 422-23. 
t T/ie Calcutta Review, Vol. XXVI (1856), 415-416. 

§ Ludlow's British India, Vol. II, pp. 206-209. 
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King. By a Member of the Household of his late Majesty, Na$sir-u-Deen, King of 
Oude/' 

The writer was the portrait painter to the last KingofOudh, and so he had an 
opportunity of observing the interior of Court life in Oudh. Because this European 
was trusted by his Musalman royal master, therefore he took delight in betraying his 
trust and abused the King. It was in reviewing this work that the Calcutta Review 
of July, 1855, which was at that time, we believe, edited by the celebrated Scotch 
Christian Missionary, Dr. Duff, published an article, entitled 'The Age of Conquest: is 
it Past?" The writer of the article advocated the conquest and annexation of Oudh, 
He wrote : 

'The age of conquests has not passed, nor is it passing » it proceeds, with greater or less rapidity, 
in every corner of the earth. -England, while repudiating conquest, goes on conquering, annexes a 
new territory in every half decade, and annihilates so.nc barbarian tribe in every two years. 
It is true, the last named power believes herself free of any such design. She does 

not, however, draw back her hand j and the only consequence of her prudery is, that her 
conquests arc without system, made often at the wrong moment, and generally three times as 
costly as they need have been. She destroys the dynasty of Runjeet, and leaves the seeds 
of rebellion, because she will not 'conquer.' She annexes Pegu, and makes a virtue of 

abstaining from the 'conquest' of the remainder of the kingdom. In short, despite Manchester men 
and able editors, cotton manufacturers anJ philanthropic dreamers, she is as much pledged to advance 
as the Romanoffs or the States." 

Then the European writer dilated on the virtues of conquering states and compared 
them with those which arc "non-conquering." He wrote : 

"The Oriental Empires have ceased to conquer, and are ceasing to exist. Everywhere around is 
the sound of the crumbling of rotten thrones." 

Then he philosophised : 

"If then, throughout the world, progress and conquest are in fact united, is it not just possible 
that they may also be united of right? Is there not some faint probability, that conquest may be 
‘right as well as inevitable, and that the Manchester school are committing not only a blunder but a 
crime in resisting it." 

Then, referring to Oudh, he wrote ; 

"This kingdom of Oude is perhaps the best illustration of English blundering on the subject of 
conquest." 

After having alluded to the existence of * oppressions in Oudh, the writer 
proceeded : 

"Here we have a vast scene of oppression .... This alone, upon our principles, would justify 
conquest, having for its sole excuse the termination of such oppression. But there is more than 
this. The oppression exists solely because we arm and defend the oppression . . . Ve can stop the 
oppression. Two lines in the Gazette would banish the whole crew. King, eunuchs, women and 
chuckladars, into their natural insignificance. There is no army ip Oude. The Hindu population is 
wholly on our side. The relatives of our sepoys, of both creeds^ are most anxious for the annexation, 
and the remaining Mussalmans are not sufficiently united ^or sufficiently aggrieved for hostile action. 
Two regiments of Europeans would be sufficient, and two regiments of Europeans we can spare. 

'"But one argument remains.— It is alleged by some whose Hinduism leads them to sympathize 
deeply with the Native Piinces that to annex Oude would be to violate engagements. Ve may 
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deprive the King of the power to do evil, but we may not strip him of his revenues. They are to 
be paid in order that he may live in luxury. In needs little argument to shew that these revenues 
belong to the country, and not to any individual house. His hereditary right is one of government, 
not property." 

The European writer concluded his article by saying that 

"If conquest is occasionally right in itself, if it is specially right, when, by refraining from it, we 
arc supporting crime, if we are so supporting crime in Oude, and if the claims of the only person 
who professed to have rights arc nil, then Oude, we conceive, should be annexed. There is no 
cause for delay. Even as we write, there is a faint sound of a, religious war, which, at alt hazards, 
and at any cost, must be prevented. The only method of preventing it is by annexation." 

After the annexation of Oudli, Dalhousic left India. It was the last principality in 
India that was annexed to the dominion of the East India Company. 

The rise of the British supremacy may be said to have reached its last stage with 
the administration of Dalhousie. Sir Edwin Arnold, in his history of the Marquis of 
Dalhousie's administration of British India, writes ; 

^The administration of British India, under the Marquis of Dalhousie, consummated a policy, and 
closed a period. . . . Beneath his rule the territory of 'the British merchants trading in the East' 
received its latest extension i and at his departure, the sun of their power verged to a stormy 
setting." 

But for the Second Afghan \^ar, which took place some twenty-three years, and 
the third Burmese War some thirty years after Dalhousic's departure, the boundaries 
and contents of the Indian Empire would not have exceeded the limits assigned to 
them by him. His acquisitions by fraud and force and "had faith'' were meant to be 
the last of empire-building in India. 



CHAPTER XCIII 

REFLECTIONS ON THE COMPANY'S CHARTER OF 1853 


On every occasion of the renewal of the charter of the Company, the authorities 
paraded their philanthropic motives to make the world believe that India was to be 
governed not for the benefit of the natives of England but for that of the people of 
India. Thus in 1813, it was considered to be the c/a/;? of England /'to promote the 

interest and happiness of the inhabitants of the British dominions" in India, and so a 

sum of not less than one lac of rupees in each year was ordered to be set apart and 
applied to the revival and Improvement of literature and encouragement of the learned 
natives of India. In 1833, it was enacted, 

"Fhat no native of the said territories, nor any natural born subject of his Majesty resident therein, 
shall by reason only of his religion, place of birth, descent, color or any of them, he disabled from 
holding any place, office or employment under the said Company.' 

But between 1833 and 1853, the British dominions in India had swelled to such 
a large extent by means of fraud and force, which had been twice declared by the 
British Parliament to be "repugnant to the wish, the honour, and the policy of" 
England, that it was not considered any longer necessary to keep up the mask of 
philanthropy. It is, therefore, that the Charter Act of 1853 does not contain any 

section which may be construed in any, way as conferring any privileges on the 

natives of India. It: was tacitly understood that India was not to be governed for 
the benefit of its inhabitants. India was to be regularly exploited and its natives to 
be Anglicised* These are the impressions which arc forced on one's mind by reading 
the voluminous evidence recorded by the Select Committees of both Houses of the 
British Parliament in the inquiry preceding the renewal of the Charter. Much stress 
was laid on public works — which meant Railway construction— education and spread 
of Christianity. Of course, the Railways would benefit England and its shop-keepers. 
Education was not to be based on national lines, but it was to be imparted from 
political motives to make the natives loyal. Evangelization of the Indians was meant 
to achieve the same end.* 

One of the alleged causes of the Mutiny is said to have been the alarm feft by 
the natives of India at their religions and religious institutions being in danger of 
subversion. The manner in which Christian ministers of faith were encouraged to 
give evidence before the Parliamentary committees and the insulting tone in which 
they were accustomed to speak of the religious institutions, ceremonies and prophets 
of the natives would lend color to the belief of the natives that the Government of 

* Sec my History of Education *in India* under tfk Rule of tfk East India Company, 
pp. 105—106. 
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the country wished to subvert their religions. In his evidence on 22nd March, 1832, 
Captain T. Macan told the Commons' Committee that 

^We have never interfered directly with their religion, though they begin to complain, that if 
we do not directly interfere, we at least wink at, if not encourage, interference/' 

Then he was asked : 

"'To what circumstances do you particularly refer ?— I refer to the sentiments of many talented 
natives, Mahomedans, who have spoken to me of the countenance shown by Government to 
Missionaries and to the excesses to which missionaries have gone in censuring their religious 
habits, even in the streets. One of those missionaries mentioned to the mixed population he was 
addressing, 'that they hoped for pardon' through the intercession of Mahomet, but that he was 
in Hell at present, and that they all would follow him if they persisted in their belief of his 
doctrines."' 

Every countenance was given to the Missionaries and Christianity, and nothing was 
done for Muhammadanism or Hinduism or for the institutions of either faith. 

Under these circumstances it is small wonder that the Charter Act of 1853 and 
the conduct of the Parliamentary Committees in reporting evidence of the witnesses 
examined by them, were in no small measure responsible for the terrible catastrophe 
which destroyed the existence of the Company of Merchants to whom was entrusted 
the government of India.* 


See my Consolidation ot tfk. Christian Power iii India, Chapter on Christianization of India. 



CHAPTEft XCIV 

THE INDIAN MUTINV OF 1857 

Canning, who succeeded Dalhousie as the Governor-General of India, was destined 
to be the last nominee of the East India Company to that high appointment. 
Notwithstanding the self-laudation of that Scotch "Laird of Cockpen," it was obvious 
that the high-handed manner in which that Marquis had conducted the affairs of 
India did not bode good to that country. It did not require the vision of a prophet 
to see the cloud on the political horizon of India, not bigger than a lean's hand, 
threatening the fate of that land. Lord Canning saw it and said so in England 
when he was appointed as Governor-General of India. And not long after he had 
assumed that office in March, 1856, his prediction came to be fulfilled by the 
outbreak known as the Indian Mutiny of 1857. 

Just as fifty years before, the Mutiny at Vellore was due to the English riding 
roughshod over the religious and caste prejudices, usages and customs of the non- 
Christians, so after half a century, when they had brought more territory of India 
under the rule of their country.men, they considered it no longer necessary 
to pay any attention to the feelings and senti.ments of the Hindus and Muhammadans. 
Christianity and Christian missionaries were being openly patronised by the Company's 
Government. The Indian people naturally felt alarmed that the Christian Govern- 
ment meant to destroy their religious and social institutions. Mr. Nolan* writes : 

"The Government -became less careful of offending the religious prejudices of the soldiers. 
Instances had occurred of tnese prejudices having been invaded m various ways without creating revolts, 
but the Government did not know that in every such case bad feeling was created, which was 
quietly but actively diffused." 

It was in this spirit of neglecting to consult the religious prejudices of Hindu and 
Muhammadan Sepoys that greased cartridges were served out to them. On the 22nd 
of January, 1857, Captain bright of the 10th Native Infantry at Dum-Dum reported 
that 

"a very unpleasant feeling existed among the native soldiers who were at the depot for instruction, 
regarding the grease used in preparing the cartridges, some evil disposed person having spread a report 
that it consisted of a mixture of the fat of pigs and cows. 

There is no denying the fact that the report spread was founded on truth, as no 
precaution had been taken to ensure the absence of any objectionable fat 

The "greased cartridge" served the purpose of a blazing toich applied to the 
Inflammable material that had been collected together by Dalhousie and his predecessors. 

In its issue of 9th August 1896, under the heading "The Bengalee Press, how to 
deal with it," wrote the Pioneer, a well-known Anglo-Indian daily : 

* HUtorf of tSe BeitisS Empire, Vol. II, p. 706 
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know how Englishmen within the memory of living men trested their own newspeper 
writers.. .If a gentle and graceful writer forgot himself so far as to call the Prince Regent 'an Adonis 
of forty/ he got two years' 'hard/ If.a clergyman praised the French revolution and advocated 
Parliamentary reform and fair representation, he was condemned to work in iron manacles, to wade 
in sludge among the vilest criminals." 

The writer advocated the infliction of the same punishment on an Indian who dared 
to write on the Indian Mutiny of 1857. 

It has been very unsafe for an Indian to write on that subject with that freedom 
and impartiality which its importance demands and deserves, shall, therefore, content 
ourselves by quoting the views of Britishers as to the causes of that event in the history 
of Christian rule in India. 

The name of Mr. Drummond is not so well known in India as it deserves to be. 
He was a member of Parliament during the years which witnessed the Indian Mutiny, 
and the transfer of India from the hands of merchants to thr Crown. As a Parlia- 
mentarian, he had not such a brilliant career as John Bright. But, nevertheless, his sym- 
pathy for the natives of India was as genuine as that of the great Quaker statesman. 
Therefore, no apology is needed for the following quotation from his speech delivered 
in 1858 : 

"Mr. Rees states, in his Narrative, that the conduct of many of oiir yoang officers towards the 
natives is cruel and tyrannical » while the London Quarter/^ declares that the behavior of Europeans 
is marked by a high degree of pride and insolence. Lord >5/illiam B,*ntinck said, that the result of 
his observation was, that the European generally knew little or nothing of the customs anJ manners 
of the people and Mr. Fraser Tytler asserts, that the servants of the Company are the least able to 
supply correct information upon t lesc subjects. Now, if we are proud of our aristocracy and mind- 
ful of their dignity, how can we tnink that these things do not rankle in the breasts of men who 
can trace up their hereditary rank and their possessions to a period anterior to the time of {Alexander 
the Great ? Arc we so foolish as to imagine that, because they do not retort and insult upon the 
moment, they do not feel it ? may depend upon it, that the Italian proverb is true, in India 

as everywhere else— 'Vcnueancc sleeps long, but never dies/ 

"The people of India having been subjected to such treatment, is it surprising that they should 
hate us ? Mr. Fraser, a gentleman quoted by Mr. Norton, states, that the people generally are 
dissatisfled, and that they have too much cause to be so. He adds, that there is disaffection enough 
for half a dozen rebellions 

"Now the root of the whole evil is the doctrine that India is a country to be exphited for the 
benefit of the Civil Service. If we are going to look upon India as we have looked upon it hitherto 
as a mere place of plunder for English officials, we shall surely lose it, and shall deserve to 
lose it."o 

** Vengeance sleeps long^ but never dies!' arc accustomed to hear Englishmen 
say that England has made India, that India never existed as India until the natives of 
England went there, and that the Muhammadans were cutting the throats of the Hindus. 
If such are the facts, then the natives of India should have been grateful to the natives 
of England and there was no occasion for the Mutiny to occur. Bui let a few British 
writers speak of the early British administration of India. It is not necessary to quote 
Burke and Sheridan, who exposed the maladministration of \^^arren Hastings, for their 


e Mr. Drummond's Speech on the Government of India, June, 7, 1858. 
120 
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speeches are welt known to all readers of English literature. Besides, they lived In the 
18th century. Let us see what British authors of the 19th century have said of the 
British administration of India before the Mutiny period. 

Herbert Spencer is not a sentimentalist He Is a philosopher and a deep thinker. 
His writings will last as long as the English language itself. Listen to his remarks then 
on the British administration of India : 

'The Anglo-Indians of the last century whom Burke described as 'Birds oi— prey 
and passage in India' showed themselves only a shade less cruel than their prototypes 
of Peru and Mexico. Imagine how black must have been their deeds, when even the 
Directors of the Company admitted 'that the vast fortunes acquired in the inland trade have been 
obtained by a scene of the most tyrannical and oppressive conduct that was ever known in 
any age or country. Conceive the atrocious state of society described by Vansittart, who tells us 
that the English compelled the natives to buy or sell at just what rates they pleased on pain of 
flogging or confinement. Judge to what a pass things must have come when, in describing a 
journey, barren Hastings says : 'Most of the petty towns and c^rais were deserted at ou^ approach.' 
A cold-blooded treachery was the established policy of ttie authorities. Princes were betrayed into 
war with each other i and one of them .having been helped to overcome his antagonist, was 
then himself dethroned for some alleged misdemeanour. Always some muddied stream was at hand 
as a pretext for official wolves. Dependent Chiefs possessing coveted lands were impoverished by 
exorbitant demands for tribute and their ultimate inability to meet these demands was construed 
into a treasonable offence punished by deposition. Even down to our own day kindred iniquities 
are continued. Down to our own day, too, are continued the grievous salt monopoly, and the 
pitiless taxation, that wring from the poor ryots nearly half the produce of the soil. Down to our 
own day continues the cunning despotism which uses native soldiers to maintain and extend native 
subjection, a despotism under which, not many years since, a regiment of sepoys was deliberately 
massacred^ for refusing to march without proper clothing. Down to our own day, the police 
authorities league with wealthy scamps, and allow the machinery of the law to be used for the 
purposes of extortion. Down to our own day so-called gentlemen will ride their elephaa t a 
through the crops of impoverished peasants and will supply themselves with provisions from the 
native villages without paying for them. And down to our own day, it is common with the 
people in the interior to run into the woods at sight of a European."* 

Every educated native of India should try to read Sir John Kaye's History of the 
Sepoy Var, for that gifted historian has given an unprejudiced account of the British 
administration of India preceding the Mutiny. In describing the work of Dalhousie in 
India, Kaye writes : 

"He (Lord Dalhousie) never doubted that it was good alike for England and for India that the 
map of the countrv which he had been sent to govern should present one surfKc of Red. . . . 

He commenced his career at a time when the ablest of our public fundionaries In India had forsaken 
the traditions of the old school<-the school of Malcolm, of Elphinstone, and of Metcalfe— and 
stood eager and open-armed to embrace and press closely to them the very doctrine of which they 

perceived in Dalhousie so vigorous an exponent As his workmen were admirably suited 

to his worl^ so also was the field, to which he was called, the one best adapted to the exercise 
of his peculiar powers. In no other part of our Empire could his rare administrative capacity have 
found such scope for development For he was of an imperious and despotic nature, not submitting 
to control, and resenting opposition i and in no situation could he have exercised a larger measure 
of power in the face of so few constitutiomil checks. His capacities required free 


a Social Statics. 
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exercise, and it may be doubted whether they would have been fully developed by anything 
short of this absolute supremacy. - And he was successful beyond all example, so far as success 
is the full accomplishment of one's own desires and intentions. But one fatal defect in his 
character tainted the stream of his policy at the source, and converted into brilliant errors some 
of the most renowned of his achievements. No man who is not endowed with ‘a comprehensive 
imagination can govern India with success. Dalhousie had no imagination. Lacking the imaginative 

faculty, men, after long years of experience, may come to understand the national character » and 

a man of lively imagination, without such experience, may readily apprehend it after the 
intercourse of a few weeks. But in neither way did Dalhousie ever come to understand the 
genius of the people among whom his lot was cast. He had bui: one idea of them— an idea of 
a people habituated to the despotism of a dominant race. He could not understand the tenacity 
of affection with which they clung to their old traditions. He could not sympathise with the 
veneration which they felt for their ancient dynasties. He could not appreciate their fidelity to 
the time honoured institutions and the immemorial usages of the land. . .He could not see with 
other men's eyes i or think with others men's brains i or feel with other men's hearts, 

^ith the characteristic unimaginativeness of his race he could not for moment divest 

himself of his individuality, or conceive the growth of ancestrai pride and national hrnour 
in other breasts than those of the Campbells and the Ramsays. 

''And this egotism was cherished and sustained by the prevailing sentiments of the new school of 
Indian politicians, who as I have said, laughed to scorn the doctrines of the men who had built up 
the great structure of our Indian Empire, and by the utterances of a Press, which, with rare ability 
expounded the views of this school, and insisted upon the duty of universal usurpation. Such 
indeed, was the prevailing tone of the majority, in all ranks from the highest to the lowest, that 
any one who meekly ventured to ask. 'How would yo<* like it yourself ?' was reproached In language 
little short of that which might be fitly applied to a renegade or a traitor. To suggest that In an 

Asiatic race there might be a spirit of independence and a love oi »ountry, the jnaoifcstaflons of 

which were honorable in themselves, however Inconvenient to us, was commonly to evoke as the 

very mildest result the imputation of being 'Anti-British,' whilst sometimes the 'true British 

feeling' asserted itself in a less refined choice of epithets, and those who ventured to sympathise 
in any way with the people of the East were at once denounced as 'white niggers.' ^et among 
these very men, so intolerant oF anything approaching the assertion of liberty by an Asiatic 
people, there were some who could well appreciate and sympathise with the aspirations of European 
bondsmen, and could regard with adtuiration the struggles of the Italian, the Switzar, or the Pole 
to liberate himself by a sanguinary contest, from the yoke of the usurper. But the sight of the 
dark skin sealed up their sympa.hies. They contended not merely that the love of country, that the 
spirit of liberty, as cherished by European races, is in India wholly unknown, but that Asiatic 
nations, and especially the nations of India, have no right to judge what is best for themselves i no 
right to revolt against the beneficence of a more civilised race of white men. who would think and 
act for them, and deprive them for their own good, of all their most cherished rights and their 
most valued possessions." 

Says another English writer : 

"One of the most graphic of our writers on India, Dr. Russell, has remarked on the indifference 
manifested in England on the abuse of power, thousands of miles away : how in spite of the 
marvellous eloquence of Burke and his colleagues, the accusations against Warren Hastings, though 
of the gravest kind, were received with indifference .by the people, because the acts referred to 
were perpetrated in such a far country i whereas, had they been done in the Channel Island, in 
Ireland, or in Scotland, the intelligence would have been received with a general burst of indigna- 
tion. To-night I hear,' says the same writer,— it is in 1858— 'that the menagerie of the King of 
Oude, as much his private property as his watch or turban, were sold under discreditlible 
drcumstgnices and his jewels seized and impoundedr though we had no more claim on them than 
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on the Crown diamonds of Russia. Do the English people care for these things ? Do they know 
them ? The hundred millions of Hindustan know them well, and care for them too. •• 

^'Vith all its glories, conquests, triumphs, spoils, the Government of the East India Company 
in India was tainted from the very first with mighty vices, and these became more flagrant as time 
gave to the various abuses the impunity or even the authority derived from prescription. For 
generation after generation, the great aim and object of the servants of the Company, from the high 
civil and military functionaries downwards was to squeeze as large as possible a fortune out of 
the country as quickly as might be, and turn their backs upon it for ever, so soon as that object 
had been attained, and the last golden harvest had been shaken down from the pagoda tree. In 
perfect truth has it been said that if the native rulers chastised the people with whips, the European 
master chastised them with scorpions, and that the subjugated race found the little finger of the 
Company thicker than the loins of the worst and most dissolute of their native princes. ••• None 
but the wilfully blind cpnld assert or even affect to believe that the English rule in India was 
popular among the inhabitants.'" 

Vho were the Mutineers ? They were principally (a) the Marathas, who had been 
perhaps the greater- sufferers, for the Peshwa had been deposed and his adopted 
son — Nana Saheb — did not receive any justice at the hands of the East India Company} 
the Maratha states of Satara, Nagpur and Jhansi were annexed ; (6) the Musalmans 
of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh who witnessed the overthrow of the Royal 

houses of Delhi and Lucknow } and (c) also the Purbias or Hindus of Oudh. It 

was these three classes which used to furnish sepoys to the East India Company. The 
sepoys revolted because they saw the destruction of the landed aristocracy of the 
country, and the ill-treatment their fellow-countrymen received at the hands of the new 
masters of the land. The causes of the Mutiny may be described to be the "Bad 
Faitfi' of the British rulers of India towards Indian princes on the one hand, and the 
ill-treatment of the natives of India by the British ruling class on the other. 

It is not necessary to write in detail about the spread of the revolt in the different 

provinces and towns of India and the manner in which it was put down by the 

British. There are several admirable works on the subject, the most comprehensive 
being that of Kaye and Malleson, which may be consulted profitably by those who 
are interested in it. 

The Indian Mutiny could not have been suppressed but for the help given to the 
British by the Sikhs and the Gurkhas. 

Sir John Lawrence was the administrator of the Panjab when the outbreak took 
place in Delhi, Lucknow and other places in India. 

It was thought that the Sikhs who had hardly a decade before been made to lose 
their independence by the English would have gladly embraced the opportunity afforded 
by the revolt in Hindustan to join the Mutineers to regain their lost independence from 
the hands of men of alien race and cictd. But such not having been the case was 
to be attributed to their demoralization under the foreign yoke. How the Sikh Chiefs 
were treated by their English conquerors is thus described by the Scotch ^"Laird of 
Cockpen^ in writing to the Directors of the East India Company on August 25 , 
1849 

'Stripped of all rankr deprived oi all property, reduced, each of them, to a monthly pittance of 
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two handred rupees^ confined within narrow limits, and then watched, well knowing that an attempt 
at fii^ht would be made at the risk of their lives/'* 

The two brothers. Sir Henry and Mr. John (afterwards Lord) Lawrence, as members 
of the Panjab Board, could not pull on together. The former wanted to be fair and 
just to the Panjab Chiefs and tried to lessen the weight of the chain by which they 
were held in subjection, whereas the latter wanted to practise refined brutalities on 
the newly subjugated non-Christian people of the Panjab. No wonder that he found 
favour with the Governor-General of India, who abolished the Panjab Board, removed 
Sir Henry Lawrence from the land of the Five Rivers, and made John Lawrence the 
sole autocrat of that province by appointing him .its Chief Commissioner. How heart- 
less and cruel lohn Lawrence was is to be gathered from his brother Sir Henry's 

farewell letter to him, dated Lahore, January 20, 1853. He wrote : 

"As this is my last day at Lahore, I venture to offer you a few words of advice, which I hope 
you will take in the spirit it is given in, and that you will believe that, if you preserve the peace 
of the country and make the people high and low happy, I shall have fTO regrets that I vacaied the 
field for you. It seems to me that you look on almost all questions affecting Jageerdars 

and Mafeedars in a perfectly different light from all others i in fact, that you consider them as 
nuisances and as enemies. If any thing like this be your feeling, how can you expect to do them 
justice, as between man and man? I think wc are doubly bound to treat them kindly, because tbej 
are down, and because they and their hangers-on have still some influence as affecting the public 
peace and contentment. I would simply do to them as I would be done by."t 

It does not appear that Sir Henry's advice had much Influence on his brother 

John In his treatment of the people of the Panjab. 

^/hen* the Mutiny brolcc out, the people of the Panjab were kept loyal by being 
plundered of their wealth. 

"The forced loan at the rate of 6 per cent, interest, which early In the Mutiny* had been levied by 
order of Sir John Lawrence on different districts of the Punjab, had been raised with some difficulty i 
for the visits of the tax-gatherer are never pleasant, and the money- loving Sikh was not likely to give 
his money readily in support of a doubtful cause % but raised it had been. And it prov^ a master- 
stroke of policy, for it supplied us with funds when we needed them most sorely, and bound the 
landowners and merchants to the cause of our Government b/ ties the force of which they could not 
fail to recognize."§ 

The murder in cold blood and with inhuman atrocities of some of the Sikh Gurus 
at Delhi by order of the degenerate later Mughal sovereigns made the Sikhs take the 
vow of revenge on that capital of the Mughals. The loot of Delhi was a day-dream 
with the followers of Guru Govind and Banda. Sir John Lawrence took advantage 
of their day-dream and despatched them in numbers to that unhappy capital to realize 
it. 

'The Sikhs, among whose traditional day-dreams the sack of Delhi had ever been prominent, now 
found themselves within reach of the realisation of their fondest wishes. No scruples restrain^ 
them •••Their natural astuteness,* "had taught them how to discern the lurking places o concea 

• Bos worth Smith's Life of Lord Lawrence, Vol. I, p. 287. 

t Life of Sir Henrr Lawrence, by Sir Herbert Edwardcs and Herman Merivale, Vol. II, p. IB5. 

8 Bos worth Smith's Life of Lord Lawrence, Vol. lip p. 908. 
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treasure. It mtflit be buried beneath the Hoors of their houses or bricked up in their walls. In the 
former case it might be ascertained by pouring water through the crevices, for if the space below 
were excavated it would soon filter down » if not would return to the level of the floor. In the 
latter, the wall might be sounded as a physician sounds the chests of a patient , and the results of 
this process of auscultation were very convincing to our Sikh comrades,— It was clearly ascertained 
that large quantities of plunder were handed over walls to their brethren below, and that afterwards 
numbers of laden carts, passed out at the opposite gates of the city. 

It was thus that, with the aid of the Sikhs, the mutiny was suppressed, which made 
Sir John Lawrence write to Sir Frederick Currie, in 1858: 

''Under the mercy of God the loyalty and contentment of the people of the Punjab has saved India. 
Had the Punjab gone, we must have been ruined."t 

During the Nepal ^ar,. Oudh was made the base of operations and its sovereign 
advanced money to Lord Hastings to prosecute the war against the Gurkhas. This 
was rankling in the breast of those mountaineers, and so on the outbreak of the Indian 
Mutiny, the sturdy Hi'jhIanders crossed their frontiers to carry fire and sword through 
Oudh. Sir Jang Bahadur boasted of having ^massacred five or six thousand' subjects 
of Oudh on his 'way to Lucknow.' The Gurkhas became rich by the plunder of 
Lucknow. The son of ^ajid Ali Shah appealed, without success, to the ruler of Nepal 
to make common cause with the Mutineers against the English. 

It is necessary to consider how far the atrocities and barbarities attributed to the 
Mutineers are true, and if true whether such atrocities are unprecedented in the annals of 
mankind. The natives of Hindustan have been painted in the blackest colour possible 
by the Christian people of the \/est. British historians of the Indian Mutiny have 
abused in no measured terms the natives of India for their alleged atrocities on 
English men, women and children at Delhi, Cawnpur and Jhansi. An allegation like 
this is easier to make than t6 disprove. It is the memory of these alleged barbarities 
on their women and children which still rankles in the breasts of the natives of England, 
and which makes anything approaching friendship or good feeling between natives of 
England and India impossible. There can be no doubt that there is a great deal of 
falsehood and exaggeration in the British narrative of Indian atrocities and barbarities. 
Lying is a virtue not solely monopolized by 'vile Asiatics,' but is equally laid claim to 
by Europeans. 

Regarding these alleged atrocities, Mr. Justin McCarthy writes : 

"The elementary passions of manhood were inflamed by the stories, happily not true, of the 
wholesale dishonour and barbarous mutilation of women. — As a matter of fact, no indignities, 
other than that of the compulsory corn-ending, were put upon the English ladies. — There were no 
outrages, in the common acceptation of the term, upon women. No English women were stripped or 
dishonoured, or purposely mutilatcd."§ 

Granting even that the Mutineers were guilty of the alleged atrocities, which must 


• Kaye's ffistorj of ttie Sepoj War, Vpl. Ill, p. 640. 
t Bosworth Smith's Life of Lord Lawrence, Vol. II, p. 885. 
§ Hietorj of oar own Times, Vol. III. 
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certainly then be unreservedly condemned, we should consider whether such atrocities 
are unprecedented in the annals of mankind. An English writer says : 

''\t is only with a painful moral effort that one can dwell with cool and deliberate judement on 
this subject i but it is highly necessary to call attention to the fact that there is not anything peculiarly 
'Asiatic' in the authentic horrors of Jhansi, Delhi and Cawnpore. In the outbreak of an exasperated 
people, and especially where a marked distinction of race adds rancour and terror to the feelings 
of the insurgents, extermination is always ^eir plan. It was so during the Greek uprising of 1821, 
when upwards of twenty thousand Turks, a peaceful agricultural population— men, women and 
children— were murdered in cold blood *as a necessars measure of wise policy/ according to 
Hetairists, 'because the Turkish population in Greece was small and could not be removed/* 

The Duke of Cumberland and his followers were Europeans and Christians, ^hat 
did they do upon thdr Scotch co-religionists and to a certain extent their fellow- 
countrymen ? 

"After the victory of Culloden the Duke of Cumberland advanced with the army into the Highlands, 
as far as fort Augustus, where he encamped. He then sent off detachments on all sides to hunt 
down the fugitives, and lay waste the country with fire and sword. The castles of Glengarry and 
Lochiel were plundered and burned » every house, hut, or habitation met with the same fate without 
distinction! all the cattle and provisions were carried off. The men were shot on the mountains, like 
wild beasts, or put to death in cold blood without form of trial. The women, after having seen 
their husbands and fathers murdered, were violated, and then turned out naked, with their children, 
to starve on the 'barrane' heaths. One whole family was shut up in a barn and burnt up to death. 

'The Duke's ministers of vengeance carried out their work so promptly and thoroughly that in a 
few days there was neither house, cottage, man or beasts, to be seen in the compass of fifty miles. 
All was ruin and desolation, silence, solitude, and death." 

Wc have also to consider whether, after the suppression of the Mutiny, innocent 
citizeris were not unnecessarily killed The truth of this assertion even the Pioneer does 
not deny. For that paper says: 

"It is true that after the capture of cities like Lucknow and Cawnpore too many innocent Hindus 
were summarily tried ahd executed on the information given by their lying countrymen, which aould 
not be sufficiently sifted." 

Mark, the Pioneer says Innocent Hindus' only were executed, as if 'too many 
innocent' Mussalmans also were not the victims of the wrath of the enraged natives of 
England engaged in the task of suppressing the Mutiny. But then we forget that the 
Pioneer has to befriend the Muhammadans and does not wish to remind them that too 
many of their innocent co-religionists were summarily tried and executed after the 
suppression of the Mutiny. 

But was it on the information of the lying' natives of India that 'too many 
innocent Hindus were summarily tried and executed' 7 Let us see what English authors 
have to say on the subject. Kaye writes: 

"Martial Law had been proclaimed! those terrible Acts passed by the Legislative Council in May 
and June were in full operation » and soldiers and civilians alike were holding Bloody Assizes, or 
. slaying Natives without any assize at all, regardless of sex or age. Afterwards the thirst for blood 


• Findla/s Qrweit Reeoludon, WrAmx I, pp. 172, 182, 187, 188." Tonwis' Empire in India, p. 5. 
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Srew stronger still. It is on the records of our British Parliament, in papers sent home by the 
Governor-General of India in Council, that 'the aged women, and children' are sacrificed, as well as 
those guilty of rebellion. They were not deliberately hanged, but burnt to death in their villages, 
perhaps now and then accidentally shot. Englishmen did not hesitate to boast or to record their 
boasting in writing, that they had spared no one, and that peppering away at niggers was very 
•.pleasant pastime, enjoyed amazingly. And it has been stated, in a book patronised by high official 
authorities, that 'for three months eight dead-carts daily went their rounds from sun-rise to sun-set 
to take down the corpses which hung at the cross-roads and market places' and that 'six thousand, 

beings had been thus 'summarily disposed of and launched into etcrnit/, An Englishman is 

almost suffocated with indignation when he reads that Mr. Chambers or Miss Jennings was hacked 
to death by a dusky ruffian, but in Native histories or, history being wanting, in native legends and 
traditions, it may be recorded against our people, that mothers and wives and children, with If s 
familiar names, fell miserable victims to the first swoop of English vengeance, and these stories may 
• have as deep a pathos as any that rend our own hearts. It may be, too, that the plea of provocation, 
which invests the most sanguinary acts of the white man in this deadly struggle with the attributes of 
righteous retribution, is not wholly to be rejected when urged in extenuation of the worst deeds of 
those who have never known Christian teaching."* 

Sir Charles Dilke says: 

"Those who doubt that Indian Military service makes soldiers careless of men's lives, reckless as 
to the rights of property, and disgraceful of human dignity, can hardly remember the letters which 
reached home in 1857, in which an officer in high command during the march upon Cawnpore 
reported, 'good bag to-day, polished off rebels,' it being borne in mind that the 'rebels' thus hanged 
or blown from guns were not taken in arms, but villagers apprehended 'on suspicion.' During this 
March atrocities were committed in the burning of villages and massacre of innocent inhabitants at 
which Mohamed Toglak himself would have stood ashamed, and it would be to contradict all history 
to assert that a succession of such deeds would not prove fatal to our liberties at home."t 

Again, the same author writes : 

"The two favourite Anglo-Indian stories are that, of the native who being asked his religion, said 
'Me Christian— me get drunk like Massa,' and that of the young officer who, learning Hindoostanee 
in 1858, had the difference between the negative "ne" and the particle "nc" ^plained to him by the 
moonshee, when he exclaimed, 'Dear me I I hanged lots of natives last year for admitting that they 
had not been in the villages for months. I suppose they meant to' say that they had not left their 
villages for months. It is certain t/iat in tHe suppression of tHe Mutin;^ Hundreds of nativ^es were 
Handed bs Queen's Officers wHo, unable to speak a word of anj native language, could neitHer 
understand evidence nor defence," % 

Many a joke has been cracked at the expense of the English-educated native of 
India for his quaint and unidiomatic use of the English - language. Several books on 
^3abu" English have been written. But there was never any human life sacrificed by 
^"Baboo English.'' On the other hand, many natives of England have murdered many 
Indians owing to their ignorance of Indian languages and of the customs and manners 
of the natives of India. 

It is an ill-wind that blows nobody any good. Did the Mutiny -then produce no 


* Kaye's Histoty oftHe Sepoy War, Vol. ii. 
t Dilke's Greater Britain, 
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beneficial effect? Certainly, the Mutiny was not without its lessons. Mr. Di^by in 
his work, India foe Indians and for England writes: 

'^^thout shedding of blood there is no remission. •••The English people will learn by one way 
only. They would not displace the Company of merchants from supreme rule in India until there 
had been a frightful Mutiny due to misgovernment." 

Mr. Justin McCarthy says: 

'The Indian Mutiny startled the public feeling of England out of this state of unhealthy languor. . . 
Some eminent Englishmen were found to express alarm at the very sanguinary methods of repression 
and punishment that were in favour among most of our fellow-countrymen in India.'^t 

It should be remembered that but for the Mutiny, the Proclamation of Queen 
Victoria, which is looked upon by the natives of India as the Magna Charta of their 
liberties, would never have been issued. 


i Hisforyr of Our Own Times, 
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CHAPTER XCV 


THE TRANSFER OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA FROM 
THE COMPANY TO THE CROVN 

The charter of the East India Company used to be renew^ed after every twenty years. 
The period for which the Government of India was to be vested in the Company used 
to be specified in the Charter Act. The Company's Charter was renewed for the last 
time in 1853. But singularly enough, the period for which the Company was to 'way 
the destinies of the peoples and princes of Hindustan was not specified therein. There 
was then something in the Act from which it was not unreasonable to deduce that the 
Company was doomed to extinction. The people of England were fast developing into 
an industrial nation. The free trade principle which they came to act upon, chiefly 
through the powerful speeches and writings of Cobden, Bright and other radicals in 
politics, and which was chiefly meant to make their bread cheap, made them naturally 
look upon India as supplying their bodily needs and satisfying (heir inner man. The 
sonorous and high-sounding phrase, 'development of the resources of India,' meant that 
-India should be bled mercilessly and also that India was not to be for Indians, who 
should be treated as foes and aliens in the land of their birth. The existence of the 
East India Company stood in the way of the 'development of the resources of India' 
in that rapid manner which the natives of England desired. 

Then again, the natives of Engfand were desirous of colonising India and the East 
India Company stood in the way of their doing so. 

These were perhaps the principal reasons which made the natives of England 
agitate for the abolition of the East India Company and the transfer of the Government 
to the Crown. 

Vhether such a transfer would be beneficial to the natives of India, never entered 
into the calculation of the agitators, whose conduct was being guided by the principle 
of 'enlightened selfishness.' They were only looking for an opportunity to get the 
object so dear to their heart effected. The outbreak of the Sepoy Revolt afforded them 
that opportunity. To prevent the recurrence of such an insurrection, the drastic remedy 
was proposed that the Government of India should be transferred from the Company 
to the CroNvn. 

In the beginning of the year 1858, when the proposal of the transfer of the 
Government of India from the Company to the Crown was made by the natives of 
England, the East India Company presented a petition to both Houses of 
Parliament It was presented to the House of Commons by Mr. J. Baring on the 9th 
and to the House of Lords by Earl Grey'on the llth February, 1858. The petition 
was drawn up by John Stuart Mill, who was an employe in the India House. This 
petition is reproduced as an appendix to this chaster. 
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The petitioners very pointedly drew the attention of the Houses to the doctrine 
which was then being promulgated ^%at India should be administered with an especial ^ 
view to the benefit of the English who reside there." 

As if to confirm and emphasise this doctrine, the House of Commons ordered on 
the I6th of March, 1858, the appointment of a Select Committee ^^to inquire into the 
progress and prospects, and the best means to be adopted for the promotion of 
European colonization and settlement in India, especially in the Hill Districts and 
healthier climates of that country i as well as for the extension of our commerce with 
Central Asia." 

After this, need any one wonder that the transfer of the Government of India from 
the Company to the Crown was made soielyt with the "view to the beneRt of the 
English ?" The interests of the natives of India were meant to be sacrificed by the 
transfer for the benefit of the natives of England. 

If is not necessary here to refer at length to the discussion and speeches which the 
Petition of the Company evoked in both Houses of Parliament. That able lawyer and 
writer. Sir George Lewis, made a speech in the House of Commons on the 12th 
February, 1858, in which he condemned the East India Company because 

^It is a maxim in mechanics that nothing is stronger in a body than its weakest part. It is not 
at moments of calm and prosperity that defects in our institutions are discovered." 

He was not for mending, but for ending the Company because of Its defects. 

Such were the arguments of others also who took part in the discussions. 

Sir Charles (afterwards Lord) Metcalfe had also written that It would be better for 
India, if her Government were transferred from the Company to the Crown. Said he: 

'Although it seems to be a matter of indifference to the native population whether India be 
governed through the Company, or directly by the Ministers of the Crown, it is not so to another 
class of subiects. 

'The Europeans settled in India, and not in the Company's service, and to these might be added 
generally the East Indians of mixed breed, will never be satisfied with the Company's •Government. 
Veil or ill founded, they will always attach to it the notion of monopoly and exclusion , ... For 
the contentment of this class, which, for the benefit of India and the security of our Indian Empire, 
ought greatly to increase in numbers and importance, the introduction of a King's Government is 

undoubtedly desirable u i- ^ 

'A King's Government is also the one which is most likely to be permanent, as the Company s 
hold under a CSiarter must be liable to periodical changes and reversions, whether for renewal or 

subversion." , , , . . _ 

At a later period of his life. Sir Charles Metcalfe, with a greatly enlarged knowledge of Europem 
MW occasion to modify the opinion here expressed in favor of the Government of India 
directly by the Crown. Government by the Crown is in reality government by a parliamentary 
m^ority, and Sir Charles Metcalfe used to say, that, if tj*at were applied to India, our tenure of 
the country would not be worth ten years' purchase."* 

So the fate of the East India Company was sealed and India came under the 
difcci rule of England. 


Kaye's SdteUuu from Metcalk's Papet$, p^ 



APPENDIX TO CHAPTER XCV 
PETITION OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY 

Presented to tde House of Commons by Mr. / Baring on 9tfi and to tbe House 
of Lords by Earl Grey on ntb February, 1858, 

To the Right Honourable the Lords Spiritual and Temporal 
and the Honourable the Commons of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, in Parliament 
assembled. 

Humbly shewctK 

That your Petitioners, at their own expense, and by the agency of their own civil and military 
servants, originally acquired for this country its magnificent empire in the East. 

That the foundations of this empire were laid by your Petitioners, at that time neither aided nor 
controlled by Parliament, at the same period at which a succession of administrations under the 
control of Parliament were losing to the Crown of Great Britain another great empire on the 
opposite side of the Atlantic. 

That during the period of about a century which has since elapsed, the Indian possessions of 
this country have been governed and defended from the resources of those possessions, without the 
smallest cost to the British Exchequer, which, to the best of your Petitioners' knowledge and 
belief, cannot be said of any other of the numerous foreign dependencies of the Crown. 

That it being manifestly improper that the administration of any British possession should be 
independent of the general Government of the empire. Parliament provided, in 1783, that a depart- 
ment of the Imperial Government should have full cognizance of, and power of control over, the 
acts of your Petitioners in the administration of India } since which time the home branch of the 
Indian Government has been conducted by the joint counsels, and on the joint responsibility of 
your Petitioners and of a Minister of the Crown. 

That this arrangement has at subsequent periods undergone reconsideration from the Legislature 
and various comprehensive and careful Parliamentary inquiries have been made into its practical 
operation i the result of which has been, on each occasion, a renewed grant to your Petitioners of 
the powers exercised by them in the administration of India. 

That the last of these occasions was so recent as 1853, in which year the arrangements which 
had existed for nearly three-quarters of a century, were with certain modifications, re-enacted, and 
still subsist. 

That, notwithstanding, your Petitioners have received an intimation from Her Majesty's Ministers 
of their intention to propose to Parliament a Bill for the purpose of placing the government of 
Her Majesty s East Indian dominion under the direct authority of the Crown — a change necessarily 
involving the abolition of the East India Company as an instrument of government. 

That your Petitioners have not been informed of the reasons which have induced Her Majesty's 

Ministers, without any previous inquiry, to come to the resolution of putting an end to ar system 

of administration, which Parliament, after inquiry, deliberately confirmed and sanctioned less than 
five years ago, and which, in its modified form, has not been in operation quite four years, and 

cannot be considered to have undergone a sufficient trial during that short period. 

That your Petitioners do not understand that Her Majest/s Ministers impute any failure to those 
arrangements, or bring anv charge, either great or small, against your Petitioners. But the time ai 
which the proposal is made compels your Petitioners to regard it as arising from ♦he calamitous 
events which have recently occurred in India. 
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That your Petitioners challenge the most searching investigation into the mutiny of the Bengal 
army, ami the causes, whether remote or immediate, which produced that mutiny. They have 

instructed the Government of India to appoint a commission for conducting such an inquiry on 
the spot. And it is their most anxious wish that a similar inquiry may be instituted in this country 
by your [Lordships'] Honourable House » in order that it may be ascertained whether anything 
either in the constitution of the Home Government of India, or in the conduct of those by whom 
it has been administered, has had any share in producing the mutiny, or has in any way impeded 
the measures for its suppression j and whether the mutiny itself, or any circumstance connected with 
it, affords any evidence of the failure of the arrangements under which India is at present 
administered. 

That, were it even true that these arrangements had failed, the failure could constitute no reason 
for divesting the East India Company of its functions, and transferring them to Her Majesty's 

Government. For, under the existing system. Her Majesty s Government have the deciding voice. 
The duty imposed upon the Court of Directors is to originate measures and frame drafts of 
instructions. Even had they been remiss in this duty, their remissness, however discreditable 

to themselves, could in no way absolve the responsibility of Her Majesty s Government, 
since the Minister for India possesses, and ha^ frequently exercised, the power of requiring 

that the Court of Directors should take any subject into consideration, and prepare a draft despatch 
for his approval. Her Majesty's Government are thus in the fullest sense accountable for all 
that has been done, and for all that has been forborne or omitted to be done, your Petitioners, 
on the other hand, are accountable only in so far as the act or omission has been promoted by 
themselves. 

That, under these circumstances, if the administration of India had been a failure, it would, your 
Petitioners submit, have been somewhat unreasonable to expect that a remedy would be found in 
annihilating the branch of the ruling authority which could not be the one principally in fault, and 
might be altogether blameless, in order to concentrate all powers in the branch which had neces- 
sarily the decisive share in every error, real or supposed. To believe that the administration of 
India would have been more free from error had it been conducted by a Minister of the Crown 
without the aid of the Court of Directors, would be to believe that the Minister, with full power 
to govern India as he pleased, has governed ill because he had the assistance of experienced and 
responsible advisers* 

That your Petitioners, however, do not seek to vindicate themselves at the expense Of any 
other authority. They claim their full share of the responsibility of the manner in which India has 
practically been governed. That responsibility is to them not a subject of humiliation, but of pride. 
They are conscious that their advice and initiative have been, and have deserved to be, a great 
and potent element in the conduct of affairs in India. And they feel complete assurance that the 
more attention is bestowed and the more light thrown upon India and its administration, the more 
evident it will become that the government in which they have borne a part has been not only 
one of the purest in intention, but one of the most beneficent in act, ever known among mankind » 
that, during the last and present generation in particular, it has been, in all departments, one of 
the most rapidly improving governments in the world i and that, at the time when this change is 
proposed, a greater number of important improvements are in a state of more rapid progress than 
at any former period. And they arc satisfied that whatever further improvements may be hereafter 
effected in India can only consist in the development 9^ qerms already planted, and in building on 
foundations already laid, under their authority, and in a great measure by their express instructions. 

That such, however, is not the impression likely to be made on the public mind, either in 
England, or in India, by the ejection of your Petitioners from the place they fill in the Indian 
administration. It is not usual with statesmen to propose the complete abolition of a system of 
government, of which the practical operation is not condemned, and it might be generally inferred 
from the proposed measures, if carried Into effect at the present time, that the East India Company 
having been intrusted with an important portion of the administration of India, have so abused 
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tlieir trust as to have produced a sanuulnary insurrection, and nearly lost India to the British 
empire i and that havine thus aowned a long career of misgovernment, they have, in deference to 
public indignation, been deservedly cashiered for their misconduct. 

That if the character of the East India Company were alone concerned, your Petitioners might 
be willing to await the verdict of history. They are satisfied that posterity will do them justice. 
And they arc confident that even now justice is done to them in the minds, not only of Her 
Majest/s Ministers, but of all who have any claim to be competent judges of the subject. But 
though your Petitioners could afford to wait for the reversal of the verdict of condemnation which 
will be believed throughout the world to have been passed on them and their government by the 
British nation, your Petitioners cannot look without the deepest uneasiness at the effect likely to 
be produced on the minds of the people of India. To them, however incorrectly the name may 
**P*«s the fact, the British Government in India Is the Government of the East India Company. 
To their minds the abolition of the Company will, for some time to come, mean the abolition of 
the whole system of administration with which the Company is identified. The measure, introduced 
simultaneously with the influx of an overwhelming British force, will be coincident with a general 
outcry, in itself most alarming to their fears, from most of the organs of opinion in this country 
us well as of English opinion in India, denouncing the past policy of the Government on the 
express ground that it has been too forbearing and too considerate towards the Natives. The 
people of India will at first feel no certainty that the new Government, or the Government under 
• new name which it is proposed to introduce, will hold itself bound by the pledges of its 
predecessors. They will be slow to believe that a Government has been destroyed only to be 
followiH by another which will act on the same principles and adhere to the same measures. 
They cpnnot suppose that the existing * organ of administration would be swept away without the 
intention of reversing any part of its policy. They will see the authorities, both at home and in 
India, surrounded by persons vehemently urging radical changes in many parts of that policy. And 
interpreting, as they must do, the change in the instrument of government, as a concession to these 
opinions and feeling, they can hardly fail to believe that, whatever else may be intended, the 
Government will no longer be permitted to observe that strict impartiality between those who 
profess those opinions and its native subjects which hitherto characterized it , that their strongest 
and most deeply-rooted feelings will henceforth be treated with much less regard than heretofore ) 
and that a directly aggressive policy towards everything in their habits, or in their usages and 
custoiiis, which Englishmen deem objectionable, will be no longer confined to individuals and private 
associations, but will be backed by all the power of Government. 

And here your Petitioners think it important to observe that in abstaining as they have done 
from all interference with any of the religious practices of the people of India, except such as are 
abhorrent to humanity, they have acted not only from their own conviction of what is just and 
expedient but in accordance with the avowed intentions and express enactments of the Legislature, 
framed ^^n order that regard should be had to the civil and religious usages of the Natives," and 
also ^^that suits, civil and criminal, against the Natives," should be conducted according to such 
accommodate the same to the religion .and manners of the Natives." That their 
bolky in -this respect has been successful, is evidenced by the fact, that during a 

NlKary mutiny, said to have been caused by unfounded apprehensions of danger to religion, the heads 
of the Native States, and the masses of the population, have remained faithful to the British Govern- 
Oient. your Petitioners need hardly observe how very different would probably have been the 
issue of the late events, if the Native princes, instead of aiding in the suppression of the rebellion, 
had put themselves at its head, or if the general population had joined in the revolt : and how 
prolMe it is that both these . contingencies would have occurred, if any real ground had been given 
for m persuasion that the British Government intended to identify itself with proselytism. And it is 
the honest conviction of your Petitioners that any serious apprehension of a change of policy in this 
leipoet* would be likely to be followed, at no distant period, by a general rising throughout 
Indiu. 
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That yoar Petitioners have seen with the greatest pain the demonstrations of indiscriminate 
animosity towards tht natives of India^ on the part of our countrymen in India and at home, which 
have grown up since the late unhappy events. They believe these sentiments to be fundamentally 
unjust { they know them to be fatal to the possibility of good government in India. They fed 
that if such demonstrations should continue, and especially if wdght be added to them by legislating 
under their supposed influence, no amount of wisdom and forbearance on the part of the Government 
will avail to restore that confldence of the governed in the intentions of their rulers without which 
it is vain even to attempt the improvement of the people. 

Tfiat your Petitioners cannot contemplate without dismay tfie doctrine now widely promulgated 
that India should be, administered with an especial view to the benefit of the English who reside 
there; or that in its administration any advantage should be sought hr Her Malesty*s sub/ects 
of European birth, except that which they will necessarily derive hom their superiority of 
intelligence, and from the increased prosperity of the people, the improvement of the productive 
resources of the country, and the extension of commercial intercourse. Your Petitioners regard 
it as the most honourable characteristic of the government of India by England, that it has 
acknowledged no such distinction as that of a dominant and a subject race but has held that 
its first duty was to the people of India, Your Petitioners feel that a great portion of the 
hostility with which they are assailed, is caused by the belief that they are peculiarly the 
guardians of this principle, and that so long as they have any voice in the administration of 
India, it cannot easily be infringed. And your Petitioners will not conceal their belief that their 
exclusion from any part in the Government is likely, at the present time, to be regUrded in India 
as a first successful attack on that principle. 

That your Petitioners, therefore, most earnestly represent, to your [Lordships] Honourable House, 
that even if the contemplated change could be proved to be in itself advisable, the present is a most 
unsuitable time for entertaining it i and they most strongly and respectfully urge on your [Lordships'] 
Honourable House the expediency of at least deferring any such change until it can be effected at a 
period when it would not be, in the minds of the people of India, directly connected with the recent 
calamitous events, and with the feelings to which those events have either given rise or have afforded 
an opportunity of manifestation. Such postponement, your Petitioners submit, would allow 'time 
for a more mature consideration than has yet been given, or can be given in the 
present excited state of the public mind, to the various questions connected with the organize* 
tion of a government for India » and would enable the most competent minds in the nation calmlV to 
examine whether any new arrangement can be devised for the home Government of India uniting a 
greater number of the conditions of good administration than the present % and if so, which among 
the numerous schemes which have been, or may be, proposed, possesses those requisites in the 
greatest degree. 

That your Petitioners have always willingly acquiesced in any changes which, after discussion by 
Parliament, were deemed conducive to the general welfare, although such changes may have involved 
important sacriflees to themselves. They would refer to their partial relinquishment of trade in 1819 1 
to its total abandonment, and the placing of their Commercial Charter in abeyancer in 1883 1 to the 
transfer to India of their commercial assets, amounting to £15,858,000, a sum greatly exceeding that 
ultimately repayable to them in respect of their capital, independent* territorial rights and dahnsi 
and to their concurrence, in 1853, in the measure by whidh the Court of Directors was reconstructed# 
and reduced to its present number. In the same spirit, your Petitioners would most gladly co-operale 
with Her Majesty's Government in correcting any defects which may be considered to exist in the 
details of the present system i and they would be prepared, without a murmur, to relinquish thek 
trust altogether, if a better system for the control of the Govemmeat of India can be devised, iait, 
as they believe that in the construction of such a system there arc conditions which cannot, wflheat 
the most dangerous consequences, be departed from, your Petitioners respectfully and d efciea f i a M y 
submit to the judgment of your [Lordships'] Honourable House their view of those oonMoaSf la 
the hope that if your [Lordships'] Honourable House should see reason to agree In that view, yea 
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will withhold your legislative sanction from any arrangement for the Government of India which does 
not fulfil the conditions in question in at least an equal degree with the present. 

That your Petitioners may venture to assume that it will not be proposed to vest the home 
portion of the administration of India in a Minister of the Crown^ without the adjunct of a Countilil 
composed of statesmen experienced in Indian affairs. Her Majesty's Ministers cannot but be*tiware 
that the knowledge necessary for governing a foreign country, and in particular a country like India, 
requires as much special study as any other profession, and cannot possibly be possessed by any one 
who has not devoted a considerable portion of his life to the acquisition of it. 

That in constituting a body of experienced advisers to be associated with the Indian Minister, 
your Petitioners consider it indispensable to bear in mind that this body should not only be qualified 
to advise the Minister, but also, by its advice, to exercise, to a certain degree, a moral check. It 
cannot be expected that the Minister, as a general rule, should himself know India, while he will be 
exposed to perpetual solicitations from individuals and bodies, entirely ignorant of that country, or 
knowing only enough to impose on those who know still less than themselves, and having very 
frequently objects in view other than the interests or good government of India. The influences 
likely to be brought to bear on him through the organs of popular opinion will, in the majority of 
cases, be equally misleading. The public opinion of England, itself necessarily unacquainted with 
Indian affairs, can only follow the promptings of those who take most pains to influence it, and 
these will generally be such as have some private interest to serve. It is, therefore, your Petitioners 
submit, of the utmost importance that any council which may form a part of the Home Government 
of India should derive sufficient weight from its constitution, and from the relation it occupies to the 
Minister, to be a substantial barrier against those inroads of self-interest and ignorance in this country 
from which the Government of India has hitherto been comparatively free, but against which it would 
be too much to expect that Parliament should of itself afford a sufficient protection. 

That your Petitioners cannot well conceive a worse form of Government for India than a 
Minister with a Council whom he should be at liberty to consult or not at his pleasure, or whose 
advice he should be able to disregard, without giving his reasons in writing, and in a manner likely 
to carry conviction. Such an arrangement, your Petitioners submit, would be really liable to the 
objections, in their opinion, erroneously urged against the present system, your Petitioners respect- 
fully represent that any body of persons associated with the Minister, which is not a check, will be 
a screen, i ^ess the Council is so constituted as to be personally independent of the Minister, 
unlefs it feels itself responsible for recording an opinion on every Indian subject and pressing that 
opinion on the Minister, whether it is agreeable to him or not ; and unless the Minister when he 
overrules their opinion, is bound to record his reasons, their existence will only serve to weaken his 
responsibility, and to give the colourable sanction of prudence and experience, to measures in the 
framing of which those qualities have had no share. 

That it would be vain to expect that a new Council could have as much moral influence, and 
power of asserting its opinion with effect, as the Court of Directors. A new body can no more 
succeed to the feelings and authority which their antiquity and their historical antecedents give to 
the East India Company than a legislature under a new name, sitting in >9/estminster, would have 
the moral ascendancy of the Houses of Lords and Commons. One of the most important dements 
of usefulness will thus he necessarily wanting in any newly constituted Indian Council, as compared 
with the present. 

That your Petitioners find it difficult to conceive that the same independence in judgment and act, 
which characterizes the Court ot Directors, will be found in any council all of whose Members are 
nominated by the Crown. Owing their nomination to the same authority, many of 'them probably 
to the saine individual Minister, whom they are appointed to check, and looking to him alone for 
their reappointment, their desire of recommending themselves to him, and thdr unwillingness to risk 
his displeasure by any serious resistance to his wishes, will be motives too strong not to be in 
danger of excising a powerful and injurious influence over their conduct Nor are your Petitioners 
aware of any mode in which that injurious influence could be guarded against, except by conferring 
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the appointments, like those of the judges, during good behaviour i which, by rendering it impossible 
to correct an error once committed, would be seriously objectionable. 

That your Petitioners are equally unable to perceive how, if the controlling body is entirely 
nominated by the Minister, that happy independence of Parliamertary and party influence, which has 
hitherto distinguished the administration of India and the appointments to situations of trust and 
importance in that country, can be expected to continue, your Petitioners believe that in no Govern- 
ment known to history have appointments to offices, and especially to high offices, been so rarely 
bestowed on any other considerations than those of personal fitness. This characteristic, but for 
which in all probability India would long since have been lost to this country, is, your Petitioners 
conceive, entirely owing to the circumstance that the dispensers of patronage have been persons un- 
connected with party, and under no necessity of conciliating Parliamentary support, that, consequently, 
the appointments to offices in India have been, as a rule, left to the unbiassed judgment of the local 
authorities, while the nominations to the civil and military services have been generally bestowed on 
the middle classes, irrespective of political considerations, and, in a large proportion, on the relatives 
of persons who had distinguished themselves by their services in India. 

That your Petitioners, therefore, think it essential that at least a majority of the Council which 
assists the Minister for India with its advice, should hold their seats independently of his appointment. 

That it is, in the opinion of your Petitioners, no less necessary that the order of the transaction 
of business should be such as to make the participation of the Council in the administration of India 
a substantial one. That to this end, it is, in the opinion of your Petitioners, indispensable that the 
despatches to India should not be prepared by the Minister and laid before the Council, but should 
be prepared by the Council and submitted to the Minister. This would be in accordance with the 
natural and obvious principle that persons chosen for their knowledge of a subject should suggest 
the mode of dealing with it, instead of merely giving their opinion on suggestions coming from 
elsewhere. This is also the only mode in which the members of the Council can feel themselves 
sufficiently important or sufficiently responsible to secure their applying their minds to the subjects 
before them. It is almost unnecessary for your Petitioners to observe, that the mind is called into 
far more vigorous action by being required to propose than by merely being called on to assent. 
The Minister has necessarily the ultimate decision. If he has also the initiative, he has all the 
powers which are of any practical moment. A body whose only recognized function was to find 
fault, would speedily let that function fall into desuetude. They would feel that their co-operation 
in conducting the government of India was not really desired > that they were only fe^^ as a clog 
on the wheels of business. Their criticism on what had been decided without their being collectively 
consulted would be felt as importunate, as mere delay and impediment, and their office would 
probably be seldom sought but by those who were willing to allow its most important duties to 
become nominal. 

That with the duty of preparing the desoatches to India, would naturally be combined the 
nomination and control of the home establishments. This your Petitioners consider absolutely 
essential to the utility of the Council. If the officers through whom they work are in direct 
dependence upon an authority higher than theirs, all matters of importance will in reality be settled 
between the Minister and the subordinates, passing over the Council altogether. 

That a third consideration, to which your Petitioners attach great importance, is, that the 
number of the Council should not be too restricted. India is so wide afield, that a practical 
acquaintance with every part of its affairs cannot be found combined in any small number 
of individuals. The Council ought to contain men of general experience and knowledge 
of Ike world » also men especially qualified by finance and revenue experience, by 
iudidal experience, diplomatic experience, military experience. It ought to contain persons conversant 
with the varied social relations and varied institutions of Bengal, Madras, Bombay, the 
North-Vestem Provinces, the Punfib, and the Native Sutes. Even the present Court of Directors, 
reduced as it is In numbers by the Act of ia53, docs not contain all the varieties of knowledge and 
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experience desirable in such a body. Neither, your Petitioners submit, Would it be safe to limit 
the number to that which would be strfctly sufficient, supposing all the appointments to be the 
best possible. A certain margin should be allowed for failures, which, even with the most 
conscientious selection, will sometimes occur, your Petitioners, moreover, cannot overlook the 
possibility that, if the nomination takes place by a Minister at the head of a political party, it will 
not always be made with exclusive reference to personal qualifications : and it is indispensable to 
provide that such errors or faults In the nominating authority, so long as they are only 
occasional, shall not seriously impair the efficiency of the body. 

That while these considerations plead strongly for a body not less numerous than the present 
even if only regarded as advisers of the Minister, their other office, as a check on the minister, 
forms, your Petitioners submit, a no less forcible objection to any considerable reduction of the 
present number. A body of six or eight will not be equal to one of eighteen in that feeling of 
independent self-reliance which is necessary to induce a public body to press its opinion on a 
Minister to whom that opinion* is unacceptable. However unobjectionable in other respects so 
small a body may be constituted, reluctance to give offence will be likely, unless in extreme cases, 
to be a stronger habitual inducement in their minds than the desire to stand up for their 
convictions. 

That if, in the opinion of your [Lordships'] Honourable House, a body can be constituted which 
unites the above enumerated requisites of good government in a greater degree than the Court 
of Directors, your Petitioners have only to express their humble hope that your endeavours for 
that purpose may be successful. But if, in enumerating the conditions of a good system of home 
government for India, your Petitioners have in fact enumerated the qualities possessed by the 
present system, then your Petitioners pray that your [Lordships'] Honourable House will continue 
the existing powers of the Court of Directors. 

That your Petitioners are aware that the present Home Government of India is reproached with 
being a double Government t and that any arrangement by which an independent check is provided 
to the discretion of the Minister will be liable to a similar reproach. But they conceive that this 
accusation originates in an entire misconception of the functions devolving on the Home Government 
of India, and in the application to it of the principles applicable to purely executive departments. 
The executive Government of India is and must be, seated in India itself. The Court of Directors 
is not so much an executive as a deliberative body. Its principal function, and that of the Home 
Government generally, is not to direct the details of administration, but to scrutinize and revise the 
past acts of the Indian Government i to lay down principles, and issue general instructions for their 
future guidance, and to give or refuse sanction to great political measures, which are referred 
home for approval. These duties are more analogous to the function of Parliament, than to those 
of an Executive Board : and it might almost as well be said that Parliament, as that the Government 
of India, should be constituted on the principles applicable to Executive Boards. It is considered 
an excellence, not a defect, in the constitution of Parliament, to be not merely a double but a 
triple Government. An executive authority, your Petitioners . submit, may often with advantage be 
single, because promptitude is its first requisite. But the function of passing a deliberate opinion on 
past measures, and laying down principles of future policy, is a business which, in the estimation 
of your Petitioners, admits of and requires the concurrence of more judgments than one. It is no 
defect in such a body to be double, and no excellence to be single : especially when it can only 
be made so by cutting off that branch of it which by previous training is always the best prepared 
and often the only one which is prepared at jill, for Its peculiar duty. 

That your Petitioners have heard it asserted that, in consequence of what is called the iknible 
Government, the Indian authorities are less responsible to Parliament and the nation, than other 
departdients of the government of the Emigre, since it is impossible to know on which of the 
two branches of Home Government the responsibility ought to rest, your Petitioners fearlessly 
affirm, that this Impression is not only groundless, but the very reverse of the truth. The Home 
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Government of India is not less, but more responsible, than any other branch of the administration 
of the State i inasmuch as the President of the Board of Commissioners, who is the Minister for 
India, is as completely responsible as any other of Her Majesty's ministers, and in addition, his 
advisers also are responsible. It is always certain, in the case of^thdia, that the President of the 
Board of Commissioners must have either commanded or sanctioned all that has been done. 
No more than this, your Petitioners submit, can be known in the case of the head of any 
department of Her Majesty's Government. For it is not, nor can it rationally be supposed, that any 
Minister of the Crown is without trusted advisers i and the Minister for India must, for obvious 
reasons, be more dependent than any other of Her Majest/s Ministers, upon the advice of persons 
whose liva have been devoted to the subject on which their advice has been given. But in the 
case of India, such advisers are assigned to him by the constitution of the Government, and they 
are as much responrible for what they advise as he for what he ordains : while in other departments 
the Minister's official advisers are the subordinates in his office-men often of great skill and 
experience, but not in the public eye i often unknown to the public even by name i official reserve 
precludes the possibility of ascertaining what advice they give, and they are responsible only to 
the Minister himself. By what application of terms this can be called responsible government, and 
the joint government of your PetitionCrTS and the India Board an irresponsible Government, your 
Petitioners think it unnecessary to ask. 

That without knowing the plan on which Her Majesty's Ministers contemplate the transfer to the 
Crown of the servants of the Company, your Petitioners find themselves unable to approach the delicate 
question of the Indian Army further than to point out that the high military qualities of the officers of 
that army have unquestionably sprung in a great degree from its being a principal and substantive army, 
holding Her Majesty's commission and enjoying equal rank with Her Majesty's officers, and your 
Petitioners would earnestly deptecate any change in that position. 

That your Petitioners, having regard to all these considerations, humbly pray your Honourable 
House, that you will not give your sanction to any change in the constitution of the Indian Govern- 
ment during the continuance of the present unhappy disturbances, nor without a full previous 
inquiry into the operations of the present system. And your Petitioners further pray that this 
inquiry may extend to every department of Indian administration. Such an inquiry, your Petitioners 
respectfully claim, not only as a matter of justice to themselves, but because, when for the first 
time in this century, the thoughts of every public man in the country are fixed on India, an inquiry 
would be more thorough, and its results would carry much more instruction to the miiAl of 
Parliament and of the country, than at any preceding period. 



CHAPTER XCVI 

THE PROCLAMATION OF QUEEN VICTORIA 

The Sepoy Mutiny had not been yet quelled when the Gov'r''ment of India was 
transferred from the Company to the Crown. Under the circumstance it was the 
most diplomatic move on the part of Queen Victoria and her advisers to issue 
the Proclamation. It was calculated to smooth the ruffled feelings of the people and 
reconcile them to the rule of England. And the Proclamation succeeded most 
admirably in its object or objects. 

The natives of Indio, in the simplicity of their hearts, look upon the Proclamation 
as the Magna Charta of their liberties. Much nonsense is talked by those who take 
their stand on this Proclamation and demand equal rights and privileges with British 
citizens. Such deluded men should be reminded of what the celebrated English historian' 
Freeman, wrote of proclamations in general. 

"...But when we come to manifestoes, proclamations,.»here we are in the very chosen region 
of lies,>-He is of childlike simplicity indeed who believes every act of Parliament, as telling us not 
only what certain august persons did, but the motives which led them to do it i so is he who 
believes that the verdict and sentence of every court was necessarily perfect righteousness, even in 
times where orders were sent beforehand for the trial and execution of such a man."* 

They should also be reminded of what that well-known jurist. Sir James Stephen, 
said regarding the Queen's Proclamation. That eminent lawyer said that the 
Proclamation was merely a ceremonial document. It was not a treaty, and so it did not 
impose any responsibility and obligation on the English people. 

Ve should not also forget why it was necessary to issue the Proclamation in 
November, 1858— a proclamation full of noble and philanthropic sentiments. Ever 
since the outbreak of the Mutiny, the stay-at-home natives of England were talking of 
avenging the ill-treatment which their kith and kin had received in India at the hands 
of the natives. India was no longer to be governed for the benefit of the natives 
of India. A Select Committee of the House of Commons was appointed in March, 
1858, "to inquire into the progress and prospects, and the best means to be adopted 
for the promotion of European colonization and settlement in India, especially in the 
Hill Districts and healthier climates of that country, as well as for the extension of 
our commerce with Central Asia." 

It was under the above circumstances necessary to do something to cover the 
ulterior designs of the English people by the show of philanthropy. This most probably 
“accounts for the genesis of the proclamation. 

Assuming even for the sake of argument that Queen Victoria issued that 
proclamation out of love for the people of India, that is to say, that she was prompted 

* Freeman's AfeASocb 0 / Historicat Studs, London, MWL pp. 2S$‘2S9. 
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by pure philanthropy, she knew that, being a constitutional sovereign, she could not 
compel her ministers to carry into execution all that she had laid down in the 
Proclamation. The English monarch is merely an ornamental figure-head and hence 
the English proverb which says that kings and queens can do no wrong. The converse 
of that proverb is also applicable to the kings and queens of England, that is, they 
cannot set any wrong right. They cannot go against the wishes of the English people. 
It is on record that the Proclamation, when first drafted by one of the Ministers of 
the Queen, did not meet with her approval. In the Review of Reviews for April, 
1897, V. T. Stead wrote : 

'The Queen was abroad when the first draft of the Proclamation reached her. It was 
a miserable, jejune document, without heart In it or religion, and withal ' it had the incredible 
ill-tastc to allude to the power the Government possessed of undermining native religions 
and customs. The Queen was revolted at the threat. The Proclamation would never do : 

"Her Majesty disapproves of the expression which declares that she has the power of 'undermining 
the Indian religions'. Her Majesty would prefer that the subject should be introduced in a declaration 
in the sense that 'the deep attachment which Her Majesty feels to her own religion, and the comfort 
and happiness which she derives from its consolation, will preclude her from any attempt to interfere 
with the native religions, and that her servants will be directed to act scrupulously in accordance 
with her directions.' 

"But she was not satisfied with merely indicating objections in detail > she had the whole 
Proclamation rewritten. She wrote: 

Queen would be glad if Lord Derby would write it himself in his excellent language, bearing 
in mind that it is a female Sovereign who speaks to more than a hundred millions of Eastern people 
on assuming the direct government of them and a^ter a bloody civil war, giving them pledges which 
her future reign is to redeem and explaining the principles of her government. Such a document 
should breathe feelings of generosity, benevolence, and religious toleration, and point out the 
privileges which the Indians will receive on being placed on an equality with the subjects of the 
British Crown, and the prosperity following the train of civilisation. 

"The Proclamation was rewritten 'entirely in the spirit of your Majesty's observations.' But still 
the Qpeen was not quite satisfied, so she added in her own hand to the last sentence these wor^s : 

"'May the God of all power grant to us and those in authority under us strength lo carry out 
these our wishes for the good of our people !'" ' 

The Queen being an intelligent sovereign knew that the original proclamation, as 
drafted by her Ministers would have estranged, the feelings of the people of India and 
so had the phraseology of the Proclamation altered. 

But the people of India are of childlike simplicity to have put any faith in the 
Proclamation. One is forced into the belief that the Proclamation was issued to 
cover the ulterior designs of the English people for the exploitation of India.^ 


^ See the chrptcf on Queen's Proclamation in my 'Consolidation ^f rhe Christian Power in 
India."' 

Also, sec John Malcolm Ludlow's "ThoughU on the Policy of the Crown towards the Princes 
and Peoples of India," Panini Office Reprint. 



APPENDIX TO CHAPTER XCVI 

PROCLAMATION By THE QUEEN IN COUNCIL TO THE 
PRINCES, CHIEFS, AND PEOPLE OF INDIA 

Victoria, by the grace of God of the United Kingdom of Great Brira and Ireland, and of the 
Colonies and Dependencies thereof in Europe, Asia, Africa, America and Australia, Queen, Defender 
of the Faith. 

Vhereas, for divers weighty reasons, we have resolved by and with the advice and consent of the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in Parliament assembled, to take upon ourselves the 
Government of the territories in India heretofore administered in trust for us by the Honourable 
East India Company. 

Now, therefore, we d»> by these presents notify and declare that, by the advice and consent 
aforesaid, we have taken upon ourselves the said government i and we hereby call upon all our 
subjects within the said territories to be faithful, and to bear true allegiance to us, our heirs and 
successors, and to submit themselves to the authority of those whom we may hereafter, from time to 
time, see fit to appoint to administer the government of our said territories, in our name and on our 
behalf. 

And we, reposing special trust and confidence in the loyalty, ability, and judgment ot our right 
trusty and well-beloved cousin and counsellor, Charles John, Viscount Canning, do hereby constitute 
and appoint him, the said Viscount Canning, to be our first Viceroy and Governor-General in and 
over our said territories and to administer the government thereof in our name, and generally to act 
in our name and on our behalf, subject to such orders and regulations as he shall, from time to time, 
receive from us through one of our principal Secretaries of State. 

And we do hereby confirm in their several offices, civil and military, all persons now employed 
in the service of the Honourable East India Company, subject to our future pleasure, and to such 
laws and regulations as may hereafter be enacted. 

Ve hereby announce to the native princes of India that all treaties and engagements made with 
them by or under the authority of the Honourable East India Company are by us accepted, an|f will 
be scrupulously maintained, and we look for the like observance on their part. 

We desire no extension of our present territorial possessions i and while we will permit no 
aggression upon our dominions or our rights to be attempted with impunity, we shall sanction no 
enaoachment on those of others. We shall respect the right, dignity, and honour of native princes 
as our own : and we desire that they, as well as our own subjects, should enjoy that prosperity, 
and that social advancement which can only be secured by internal peace and good government. 

We hold ourselves bound to the natives of our Indian territories by the same obligations of duty 
which bind us to all our other subjects, and those obligations, by the blessing of Almighty God, we 
shall faithfully and conscientiously fulfil. 

Firmly relying oursdives on the truth of Christianity, and acknowMging with gratitude the solace 
of religion, we dlsdaim alike the right and desire to impose our convictions on any of our subjects. 
We declare it to be our royal will and pleasure that none be in any wise 
limiired, none molested or disquieted, by reason of their religious faith or observances, but that 
aH shall alike enjoy the equal and impartial protection .of the law » and we do strictly charge and 
enjoin all those who may be in authority under us that they abstain from all interference with the 
leligious belief or worship «of any of our subjects on pain of our highest displeasure. 

And it is our further will that, so far as may be, our subjects, of whatever race or creed, be 
fftOf and impartially admitted to offices in our service, the duties of which they may be qualified, 
by their educatkMi, abiKty, and Integrity, duly to dbdiarge. 
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We know^ and respect the feelings of attachment with which the natives of India regard the 
lands inherited by them from their ancestors, and we desire to protect them in all rights connected 
therewith, subject to the equitable demands of the State i and we will that, generally, in traminq 
and administering the law, due regard be paid to the ancient rights, ^usages, and customs of India. 

We deeply lament the evils and misery which have been brought upon India by the acts of 
ambitious men, who have deceived their countrymen by false reports, and led them into open 
rebellion. Our power has been shown by the suppression of that rebellion in the held > we desire 
to show our mercy by pardoning the offences of those who have been thus misled, but who desire 
to return to the path of duty. 

Already, in one province, with a view to stop the further effusion of blood, and to hasten the 
paci6cation of our Indian dominions, our Viceroy and Governor-General has held out the expectation 
of pardon, on certain terms, to the great majority of those who, in the late unhappy disturbances, 
have been guilty of offences against our Government, and has declared the punishment which will 
be inflicted on those whose crimes place them beyond the reach of forgiveness. We approve and 
confirm the said act of our Viceroy and Governor-General, and do further announce and proclaim 
as follows : 

Our clemency will be extended to all offenders, save and except those who have been, or shall 
be, convicted of having directly taken part in the murder of British subjects. With regard to such 
the demands of justice forbid the exercise of mercy. 

To those who have willingly given asylum to murderers, knowing them to be such, or who may 
have acted as leaders or instigators in revolt, their lives alone can be guaranteed i but, in apportioning 
the penalty due to such persons, full consideration will be given to the circumstances under which 
they have been induced to throw off their allegiance $ and large indulgence will be shown to those 
whose crimes may appear to have originated in the credulous acceptance of the false reports 
circulated by designing men. 

To all others in arms against the Government we hereby promise unconditional pardon, amnesty, 
and oblivion of all offence against ourselves, our crown, and dignity, on their return to their 
homes and peaceful pursuits. 

It is our royal pleasure, that these terms of grace and amnesty should be extended to all *those 
who comply with these conditions before the 1st day of January next. 

When, by the blessing of Providence, internal tranquillity shall be restored, it is our earnest 
desire to stimulate the peaceful industry of India, to promote works of public utility and improve- 
ment, and to administer its government for the benefit of all our subjects resident therein. In their 
prosperity will be our strength, in their contentment our security, and in their gratitude our best 
reward. And may the God of all power grant to us, and to those in authority under us, strength 
to carry out these our wishes for the good of our people. 



CHAPTER XCVn 
THE END OF THE COMPANy'S RULE 

Vith the P'oclamation of Queen Victoria, read by Lord Canning on the 1st 
of November, 1858, in Allahabad, terminated the rule of the East India Company. 
Allahabad forms an important landmark in the history of the Christian Power in 
India i for, it was here that Clive obtained the Dewany of Bengal from Shah Alain 
on the I2th of August 1765. The termination of the government of the Christian 
merchant "adventureis'" who were ''not gentlemen," was announced in that city standing 
at the confluence of the Ganges and the jamna. The natives of Great Britain were 
certainly not proud of the rise of the Christian Power in India, or of the deeds of 
the East India Company which won an empire for them in the Orient. \/ritcs an 
English historian that— 

^H’he establishment oF the English power in India is an ugly one. It begins in feebleness and 
cowardice, it is pervaded by rapacity, it closes with a course of fraud and falsehood, of forgery 
and treason, as stupendous as ever lay at the foundation of a great empire. My Lord Macaulay, 
in that brilliant passage which opens his biographical sketch of Clive, expresses his astonishment 
at the little interest which we take in the story. 1 do not know any stronger instance of the 
short-sightedness of clever men when they only recognise the moral sense as something to 
flavour a narrative, as you might flavour a pudding with allspice or with mace. Our 
own consciences will long, ere this, have given the answer. . . It is the instinctive 
hypocrisy of shame which has kept us Englishmen aloof from the tale of the rise of our Indian 
cmpiie. I suppose that the son of a transported convict in Sydney, whose father has won a fortune 
for him, who is rising in station and consideration himself, who is received at Government house, 
subscribes to charities, sits in front-pews at church, likes nothing less than to be reminded of the 
notOiious robberies and burglaries by which his father won for himself a free passage to the 
antipodes, and if they happen to be recorded in the Newgate Calegdar, would only be the more 
careful to exclude that exciting work from his library. Is it not so with us? Is it not in human 
nature that we should dislike to be reminded of the crimes which Clive and Warren Hastings, and 
all that shameless generation which surrounded them, committed for our benefit? 1 thank God that, 
until the Whig essayist and cabinet minister, no man had yet had the hardihood to see the 
picturesqueness ol this shameful story, to measure its capabilities as the subject of a brilliant article 
n a review."* 

The passage quoted above shows how the Indian empire of the East India Company 
was gradually built up. The merchant "adventurers" never scrupled to make use of any 
means, fair or foul, to get their purposes served, and amass earthly riches, play the 
"nabobs" and promote industries in their native land from the plunders piled from 
kingdoms not their own." It was thus - that England destroyed the trade and industries 
of India. 

Regarding the government of the East India Company the author quoted above 
wrote : 
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'*TKe present system of Indian Government of which that body forms yet the most prominent 
organs,— cumbrous^ wasteful, inefficient, and dishonest as a piece of administrative machinery—, as a 
form of rule peculiarly ill adopted to fix the affections and loyalty of the native races of India,— has 
failed in practice in every one of the requisites of good government. 

"\t has failed to give security to person or property throughout by far the greater portion of 
India: sometimes by leaving the subject exposed to the open violence of brigands i always by placing 
him at the mercy of oppressive and fraudulent officials. 

'The judicial system is dilatory, costly, and inefficient. 

'The revenue system — contrary to almost every sound principle of political economy — seems 
devised in its different branches so as to promote the largest possible amount of oppression, 
extortion, and immorality. 

"As a matter of fact, the population are in most parts of the country sinking alike in physical 
condition, and in moral character. 

"Many of the above-mentioned evils are of British introduction » others have been aggravated 
under British rule. 

'The good which has been done, — due in almost every instance to the special efforts of individuals, 
and generally thwarted at first,— has been for the most part extremely trifling, or partial and 
superficial.* 

"The most magnificent public works, such as the Canals of the North, and its one metalled road 
become wholly insignificant when compared with the vast number of works executed in native 
times, — many, in some districts, most of which remains yet in a state of decay, though the cess 
payable for their maintenance or the increased assessment due in respect of the surplus value which 
they are supposed to create, may still be exacted. 

"A wholly new vice— drunkenness — ^has been introduced among the Hindoo population, is largely 
spreading and is fostered by the exigencies of the public revenue. 

"In that part of India which lies most open to independent observation— Bengal,— sullen discontent 
is declared to characterise the rural population.f 

No one can deny the fact that India has benefited by the abolition of ^^the Society 
of Adventurers" called the East India Company, 

For an account of how the Company governed India, see "Government of India 
under a Bureaucracy" by John Dickinson, Jan., reprinted by the present writer. 


* "The famines of particular districts whidl revenue oppression did not allow the cultivator to 
meet when they oocurred, which public works could invariably have prevented, must have swept 
away more lives than the lauded "humane'' measures of the suppression of suttee, infanticide, etc. 
can ever have preserved, 
t Ibid.r pp. 835-887, 
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